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PREFACE 


As was stated in the preface of the first volume of the translation 
of Maa^ir-ul-Umara, the printing of the translation of this work by 
the late Mr. Henry Beveridge was started in 1911. 3 double fascicles 
of 200 pages each were issued uptil 1914, and the printing of the 
first volume dealing with bibliographies up to the end of letter ‘L’ 
was concluded in 1 94 1 . It has taken r i years for the second volume 
to be printed. While apologizing for the great delay in the comple- 
tion of this work, it has to be pointed out that this was due to the 
Second World War and its aftermath. Further, owing to my leaving 
Calcutta for Banaras in 1942 and later transfer to New Delhi, I, in 
view of my more urgent official duties, found it impossible to spare 
any time for this work. In 1945, however, I again took up the work 
seriously, and the completed manuscript was sent to the Society for 
printing about the end of 1947. The delay in printing was due to 
various reasons. After the typescript consisting of i , 1 87 pages had 
been revised by Dr. Hari Ram Gupta of the Historical Section of the 
Ministry of Finance, who very kindly undertook this work at the 
request of the Society, it was sent to the press on 30th January, 1950, 
and it has taken nearly 3 years for the press to complete the printing. 
It has thus taken 46 years since the late Mr. Beveridgee started the 
translation of this important biographical dictionary of the Moghul 
period in 1906. Here it may not be out of place to mention that the 
printing of translations of the two Persian works which the late Mr. 
Beveridge carried out for the Society extended over very many years, 
and in neither case was completed before the death of the author on 
8th November, 1929. The translation of the first work, the Akbar- 
nama^ took over 20 years, and was completed in 1921, when Mr. 
Beveridge was 84 years old, but the last volume of this work was not 
published till 1939, ten years after his death.* No mention is made 

* See Lord Beveridge’s India Called Them, page 367, foouiote (London, 19-17). 


o£ the translation of the Maa^ir-ul-U mara in the admirable biography 
of his parents entitled “India Called Them” by Lord Beveridge, but 
this work, as has been noted above, was started in igo6, and though 
its printing was started in 1911 it has taken over 40 years for the 
work tp be completed. While this is unfortunate, I ana glad to have 
been able to complete this work and even at this late date to make it 
available to students of Indian History , 

The first volume dealt with 361 biographies, up to the end of the 
letter ‘L’, while the present volume consists of 370 biographies. As 
there arc two biographies of Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jab (Nos. 495a 
and b), only one of these is included in the above number. The 
Epilogue (No. 7553) is also not included in this calculation. The 
numbers for the different letters are as follows 
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In the Appendix are included 10 

biographies which had been 

omitted in the earlier printed account either through oversight or 

the author probably wanted to include these under some other letter. 

With regard to the number of biographies, as will be seen from the 

index to this volume, 731 biographies 

excluding the one in duplicate 


and the Epilogue referred to above, are included in the two volumes of 
this work. This number differs from that given in the preface to the 
table of contents by the sou of the author, as is discussed in a 
foot-note by Mr. Beveridge on page 32 of the first volume of the 
translation. 

At the end I have included an index of names as arranged in the 
•three volumes of the text with the corresponding numbers and pages 
in che two volumes of the translation. This should enable scholars 
to refer to the original text and the translations without any difficulty. 

With reference to the general format of the translation I have 
nothing to add to what was detailed in my preface to the first volume 
of the translation, but it is necessary to add that the completion of 
this volume involved a great deal more of time and labour, as not 
only a great part of che manuscript had become illegible, but many 
biographies were missing. It was, therefore, easier to include new 
translations rather than try to complete the incomplete manuscript. 
The names in the contents and che Text Index are given as in the 
translation. In spite of all the care taken in correcting the proofs a 
number of mistakes have remained uncorrccced, and for these I crave 
the indulgence of the readers. 

In conclusion, I have to offer my thanks to che Council and 
Officers of the Society for the interest they have taken in the 
completion of this work. I have also to record here my thanks to 
the successive General Secretaries whose interest made it possible for 
the work to be completed, 

50A, Theatre Road, 

Calcutta, 16. Baini Prashad 

^th November, 
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The Maathir-ul-Umara 

MaDHO SINGH HARA‘ 

(Voi. m, pp. 453 ' 456 )- 

He was the second son of Rao Ratan, In the first year of Shah 
Jalian’s reign he was confirmed^ in his earlier rank of 1,000 with 600 
horse. In the second year he- went in pursuit of Khan Jahan Lodi, 
and in the 3rd year, after the arrival of the royal retinue in the Deccan 
he was in the army commanded by Shayista Khan. Later he was 
appointed, along with Saiyid MuzafFar KhaQ, to pursue Khan jahan 
Lodi who had left the Deccan and gone towards Malwa, As they 
pressed on in pursuit of the bewildered fugitive, they came up with 
him, and he was obliged to dismount from his horse. In the fight 
Madhu Singh, who commanded Mazaffiar Khan’s vanguard, struck” 
him with a spear. For this good service his rank was raised to 2,000 
with 1,000 horse, and he was granted a standard. When his father 
Rao Ratan died in the same year, the Emperor increased his rank by 
500 with 500 horse, and granted hirn the parganas of Kotah Bilatha'* 
in fief. In the 6th year he accompanied Sulran Shuja‘ to the Deccan, 
and after the death of Mahabat Khan, the governor of the Deccan, he 
was appointed by Khan Dauran the governor (SUbabdarj of Burhanpur, 

Ac this time the disturbances of Sahii Bhonsle took place In the 
neighbourhood of Daulatabad. Khan Dauran at the head of a 

1 Hada in the text is a copyist’s error for Hara, the Rajput tribe inhabiting 
Haravati or Haroud which “comprehends two principalities, namely, Kotah and 
Bcondi” vide Todd, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan (1914 ed.}, II, p. 354, 

2 Badshahriama, I, p. 184. 3 Badshahnama, I, p. 330. 

4 Taken from Badshahnama, p. 401, where it is Kotah and Palaitha; the 
Kota and Palatiah of Jarrett’s translation' of A’in, II, p, 275. They were two 
large parganas in Sarkar Ranthambhqr. Kotah is a State in Rajputana, see 
Imperial Gazetteer, XV, pp. 410-424. 


* Madhu Singh Hara \Maa^it- 

decachment went out to chastise him and Madhu Singh was left to 
defend Burhanpur. Later, in the 7th year he was appointed with 
Kh an Dauran to punish Jujhar Singh Bundela, After' coming to 
Chanda on the day when Neknam the uncle of Bahadur Khan Rohila 
fought and lay wounded in the field, Madhu Singh gallopped^ forward 
to Neknam’s right and killed some of the rebels and put others to 
flight. Afterwards in company with Saiyid Muhammad, the eldest 
son of Kh an Dauran, he overtook the foe, who wfcre on the act of 
performing the johar^ (sacrifice) of their family and killed several of 
them. After coming to the Court his rank was increased to 3,000 with 
1,600 horse. In the 9th year when Burhanpur was adorned by the 
arrival of the victorious standards (of Shah Jahan) and three armies 
were appointed to chastise Sahu Bhonsle, and to devastate the country 
of ‘Adil Khan. Madhu Singh went off with Kh an Dauran. On his 
return when he waited (on the Emperor) in the loth year, his rank 
was raised to 3,000 with 2,000 horse. In the i i th year he was 
deputed to Kabul in attendance on Sultan Shuja‘, In the 13th year 
he accompanied Prince Murad Bakhsh to Kabul. On the Prince’s 
return in the i/|th year his rank was graciously increased to 
3,000 with 2,500 horse. In the 16th year he had an increase of 
500 horse. In the 1 8th year he was sent to assist AmIr-ul-Umara 
(‘All Mardan), governor of Kabul, who had been ordered to conquer 
Badakhshan. Afterwards he went to Balkh m attendance on Murad 
Bakhsh,. When that prince left the country and Sultan Muhammad 
Aurangzlb was nominated to succeed him, Madhu Singh, for a time, 
was appointed to guard the fort of BalWi, which service he performed 
faithfully. When the late prince according to- the orders of his father, 
restored the country to Na^r Muhammad ruler of that area and 
returned, Madhu Singh after reaching Kabul was ordered to leave the 
Prince, and in the 2 1 st year he returned to the Court and obtained 
leave to go home. After some time he died in 1057® A.H. (1647 

1 Badsbahnamtt, I, pt. 2, p. 113. 2 Ibid., p. 115. 

3 Todd, op. cft., p. 409, states that “Madhu Sing was born S. 1621 (A.D. 
1565)” and that he died in S. 1687 or 1630 A.D., and left 5 children, 


Ml-Umara\ 


Madhu Singh Kachwaha 3 

A.D,). A separate account has been given of his son Mukand 
Singh Hara. 

MADHO SINGH KACHWAHA^ 


(Vol, III, pp. 32.1, 322), 

He was the son of Raja Bhagwan Das. Madhu Singh was m 
attendance on Emperor Akbar when ih the 17th year he rushed off to 
chastise Ibrahim Husain Mirza, and fought a battle with him at 
Sarnal, a town in Ahmadnagar province. He always followed the 
Emperor. In the 3oth year when an army under Mirza Sliahruld] 
was despatched to take Kashmir, and a battle took place with- Ya'qub, 
the landowner of that country, Madhu Singh displayed great courage 
and was commended. In the 31st year when Saiyid Hamid Boldoari 
was killed in Peshawar, Madhu Singh, in accordance with the King’s 
orders, accompanied his father’s army and went® from Langar 

(Langarkot) which belonged to him, to ‘All Masjid where Kanwar 
Man Singh was stationed. In the 4pch year he had the rank of 
1,500, and in the 46ch year his rank® was 3,000 with 2,000 horse. 
His son Satat (Chatar) Sal about the end of Jahangir’s reign held the 
rank of 1,500 with 1,000 horse. In the first year of Shah Jahan’s 
reign he was confirmed in that rank and w^s ordered to accompany 
Khan Jahan Lodi, the governor of Malwa, who was sent to chastise 


1 See Blochmann’s translation of A'tn, I (2nd cdn.), pp. 460, 461. 

2 Akbarnama, Text III, 'pp. 452, 510, Beveridge’s translation III, pp. 745, 
778, and note 2. Beveridge remarks that according to Badayuni {vide Lowes 
translation of Vol. II, p. 366) Madhu Singh was at Ohind or Und some 15 
miles above Attock on the west bank of the Indus, and not at Langarkot. 

3 Jahangir in Tiizuk-i-Jahangtrt (Rogers & Beveridge’s translation) I, p. 17, 
speaks of a Madhu Singh who was nephew of Raja Man Singh, and so also in 
the Akbarnama, Text III, p. 833, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 1249, note i, 
and Badshahnama I, p. 305. But Dn p. 56 Jahangir mentions Madhu Singh as the 
brother of his wife (who was a daughter of Bhagwan Das— see Blochmann, 
op. «T, p. 353^, while in the A’m, of. dt., p. 4^, he is called the son of 



Maha Singh 


\Maathir- 


Jujhar Singh Bundlla who had raised his head m revolt. In the ,td 
year w en the Deccan was the royal headquarters, he and Raja Gaj 

country of KizIm-ul-Mulk. 

sudd I , a ««ioned in the rear and the enemy 

Wh hr “T , d I-- -s Bhim Singh and Anand 

Singh bravety laid down their lives in the service oi their master. 

Another son Ugar Sen obtained suitable rank“. 


(RAJA) MAHA SINGH 

(Vol. If, pp. 174-176) 

K f ® 5 ja Jagat Singh son of Kanwar Man Sinvh 

^ Kachwaha After his father's death he succeeded him and had 

charge of the 

^ung“” and' Pr ?''f * “ <ihfutbance. he was still 

young , and Pratap Singh brother of Raja Man Singh- who was his 

manager-was easy going and careless, and fought a battle with the 
A gfaans near^Bhadrah. He was defeated and many Rajputs wt 
. led, and Maha S.ngh was unable to consolidate bis position In 
the qyrh year when JaM Khuharwal and Qadi Mu'nii srirrid u^ 

5 ycarhis mnk was a,ooo'' with 300 horse. In the and 

1 ISdshah,:iima, I, p. 303, and id. I. pt. a „ c,,., c-i • , 

^ ^^dshahnamu, 206, zneV I, pc 2 o rrd 1,- • ■ . 

arses 1 ^1 ^ ’ R 3 H> where his rank is p-iven 

400 horse. The name is written there as Ugar Sen. ^ 

He could only, have been in his teens, as he was «roK. 

died m the rath yea, of Jahangir's reign in mid /i H ^,6^ aIv V^'" 

(Regers & Beveridge's rransladon) I, p. ^ 

4 or etails of the fighting see Akbarnama, Text HI no 8nS' R « 

vendge’s translation III, pp. ®° 9 . Be- 

rhe various localities. ^ work notes are added on 

5 Text III, p. 839, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 1257. 
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year of Jahangir’s reign he was appointed* to the Bangash caiWpaign, 
and in the ^rd year a marriage present of Rs. 80,000 was sent and 
his sister entered^ the royal harem and Raja Man Singh presented 
sixty elephants as a part of the dowry. In the 5th year he received 
a flag, and in the same year he was appointed to chastise Bikramajlt 
the landholder of Bandhu/ who had rebelled. His rank was raised 
in the yth year by 500 foot with 500 horse. After Man Singhs 
death, as Jahangir made Bhau Singh the head of the clan, he granted 
an increase of 500 foot to Maha Singh and sent him a robe of 
honour and a decorated dagger, and gave him Bandhu as a fief. In 
the loth year he was granted the tide of Raja, and was honoured 
with the gift of 'a kettle-drum‘h In the 1 1 th year he had an increase 
of 500 foot and 500 horse, and in the 12th year, 1026 A. H. 
(1617 A.D.) he died at Balapur in Berar"’’. His son is Mirza Raja 
Jai Singh® of whom a separate account is given. 

MAHABAT KHAN HAIDARABADI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 627-632) 

He was known as Muhammad Ibrahim qamar baz (the gambler). 
He was a Persian by birth. He became an Amtr in the time of 
Abul Hasan Qutb Shab’^ the ruler of Telang (Golconda). When 
Saiyid Muzaffar, who had long® been the Prime Minister, was dis- 

e 

1 See Tiizuk, loc. cit., p, in. 

2 Tnzuk, loc. cit., pp. 

3 See jafrett’s translation of II, p. 157. In note 9 on the same page 
he identifies it with Banda in tiie United Provinces, Imperial Gazetteer, VI, 
PP- 347 " 35 d- 

4 TUztik, toe, cit., 5 riizuk, loc, cit„ ^. -yj'j. 

6 Maa^ir-ul-U mara, {'Tuxt III, 5^8-577 ■ English translation vol. I, p. 731- 

734. 

7 For Abul Hasan Qutb Shah or Tana Shah see Kh afi Khan, II, pp. 309-313 

and Sir Jadunath Sarkar, FfMory of IV, pp. 322-386. 

8 Saiyid Muzaffar became the Prime Minister after Saiyid Ahmad when 
Abul Hasan was crowned King of Golconda in 1672. He was, however, soon 
superseded by his Brahman factotftm Mldanna who was given the title of Surya 
Prokash Rao, see Sir Jadunath Sarkar, op. cit., pp. 333, 334. 
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n^ssed, the management of affairs passed into the hands of the two 
vile Brahman brothers Madanna^ and Akkana. They were the leaven 
of deceit and intrigue and became the authors of the destruction of 
chat eminent dynasty. Though they brought forward their own 
caste men and the Deccams and intrigued aga;nst the Mughals, and 
the foreigners, the j^an used cunning, tact and flattery and the two 
brothers strove to please and to obey him. Accordingly, he was 
appointed to a high office, and was the head of the army, and had 
the title of Khalil Ullah Khan Palang Hamla (leopard attacker). The 
posy on the stone of his ring was : 

Verse 

^ By the kindness of the King and the illustrious Pandits Ibrahim 

became general and FOialll Ullah Khan^ 

Ac the time when the standards df Aurangzlb were casting their 
shadows over the Deccan, the first item decided upon for the royal 
arm^swasthe conquest of Bijapur, and Prince Muhammad A'zam 
hah was appointed with a large force to this task. When this 
undertaking was protracted, the King marched from Aurangabad to 
Ahmadnagar, and later went and encamped at Sholapur. Suddenly 
a letter,'' which Abul Hasan had writen to his envoy^ who 

was with the victorious army, came to the King’s notice, ’its purport 
was that up to now he (Abul Hasan) had observed the proper dictates 
of respect. But as Aurangzlb, considering that Sikandar was an 
orphan and helpless, had besieged Bijapur, it was necessary that in 
addition to the large army of Bijapur, Raja Sambha should^ 

PP- 35 ^- 355 - nie name of 
SuLT'' Mkana by Sir 

2 Ullah— the friend of God— is Abraham’s title. 

3 p. 260. 

amh A apparently means an envoy or 

ambassador. A^ordmg to rhe Maathir^U^AlamglrJ, p. 259 there were nvo envoys 

of Bijapur, Muhammad Ma'sum and Muhammad Ja'far in the Prince’s Camp, 
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the assistance of Sikandar with his large hordes, and that he (Abul 
Hasan) should be ready for battle with 40,000 cavalry under the 
leadership of ^alTl Ullah Khan Palang Hamla. It will then be seen 
on which fronts Aurangzib will be able to meet and repel his enemies. 
This enraged Aurangzib, who said “We had postponed the gripping 
of this sugar-selling, monky-leading lutanist^, but now that the hen 
has begun to crow, we must not delay any longer.” In spite of the 
prolongation of the Bijapur compaign Prince Shah ‘Alam Bahadur and 
Kh an Jahan Kokaltash were ordered, in the end of the 28th year, 
to chastise Abul Hasan. Khalil Ullah Khan with Shail^ Minhaj, who, 
while in the Bijapur service, had slain by guile Khidr Kh an Pani, had 
joined Abul Hasan, and acquired a great name — as well as Rustam Rao 
the cousin of Madanna — encountered the Prince, and fought against 
him several times, and gave proofs of their courage. One day they 
attacked Khan Jahan in such. large numbers that he was nearly driven 
off, but a furious® elephant of Raja Ram Singh broke its chain and 
rushed forward among the enemy’s troops. Many horses of the 
leading officers reared up, and two of the riders were thrown down^ 
and so great a confusion was caused th^t it resulted in their defeat. 
On another occasion the battle with the Prince lasted for three days, 
and many of the imperial officers wore wounded. At last the Teling 
troops, which were defeated, took to flight. The Prince halted and 
did not pursue them. This improper delay in spite of the exertions 
of the Prince during the battle displeased Aurangzib, and a 
of censure was issued. The Prince sent a message to Muhammad 
Ibrahim, the general, to the effect that in consequence of the forbear- 
ance with which he (the Prince) had treated him, he *had been cen- 

r Maa^ir-ul-'Alaingm, p. 261, the words are in place of 

y.jj The phrase in the Text is ^ in MaatMr, and 

is translated above as sugar-selling. 

2 Khafi Khan, II, p. 298. 
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sured. If he would surrender the parganas KShlr^ and Siram, which 
are on the borders of the province of Bid ar, he. (the Prince) would have 
something to show as the reason for his interceding for Abul Hasan. 
Ibrahim listened to this proposal, and assented to it, but Rustam Rao 
and other ignorant men said that they had tied these parganas to the 
points of their spears, and were prepared for war. There was a rene- 
wal of hostilities. Gne day there was such an onset that the enemy 
had driven before them the elephant * 00 which Bindraban, the 
Prince’s Divan, was riding. Saiyid “Abdulah Khan Barah, in spice 
of receiving a wound from a rocket^ on his lip reached the Divan and 
rescued him from the enemy. On that day the wife of Ghairac Khan 
the Prince’s Baldishi was killed by a rocket in the howdah of an ele- 
phant. The battle raged from morning till evening. Next day the 
Deccanis in their pride sent a message that the just course was that 
the armies on each side should stand still and that the leaders should 
fight .with one another. The Prince replied that though there Was 
little gain in this proposal on his side, in view of the fact that the 
Deccanis were practised in sword-play and in lance-throwing, yet he 
was agreeable to it provided they put chains on the legs of their 
elephants, so that the Deccanis in the end might not run away — an 
act which is regarded as disgraceful with the imperialists, but is 
considered as clever by the Deccanis. The Deccanis replied that they 
do not fight with chains on their legs. The Prince replied : “Nor 
do we fight and run away.” At last the animosity which had existed 
from old times between the foreigners and sons of foreigners and the 
Deccanis, manifested itself. Abfd Hasan’s force dispersed and went 
off to Haidarabad. The Prince (Shah ‘Alam) pursued them. The 
Deccanis made Abiil Hasan suspicious of KJialil Ullah Kh an’s 


I Parganas Siram and Rlg^ in Khan. II, p. 296, but Siram and Kin 
p. 36.1 where the details of the message sent to Muhammad Ibrahim the Com- 
mander-in-Chie£ of Haidarabad army are also given. 

z It was. the stick of the rocket, which struck him; Khafi 

Khan. 11 , p, 
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fidelity and ascribed’ the defeat to him. Madanna, who had tio love 
for the Mughals, impressed upon Abut Hasan that Khalil Ullah ^an 
wanted to enter the imperial service, and that he should be imprisoned, 
eohsequently Khalil Ullah near Haidarabad, in the 39th year, joined 
the Prince, and on his recommendation received^ the rank of 6,000 
and the title of Mahabat Kh^n* the same year he paid his respects 
to Aurangzib at Sholapur, and received a present of Rs. 50,000 etc. 
In the ^och year, after the conquest of Bijapur, on the death of Hasan 
‘All ]^an Bahadur ‘Alamgirshahl, he was appointed governor of Berar. 
After the conquest of Haidarabad he, in the 31st year, received an 
increase of 1,000 foot and 1,000 horse. In the same year he was 
made governor of the Panjab. In the 32nd year he died. The 
words “Mahabac Khan” give the date“ of his death, Muhammad 
Mansur his grandson arrived from Iran soon after Mahabat Khan had 
joined the royal service, and was appointed to the rank of 1,500 foot 
and 500 horse, and given the title of Makramat Khan. 

MAHABAT ™aN KHaN-KHANAN 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 385-409) 

His name wa.s. Zarnana^ Beg, and he was the son of Ghatyur Bgg 
Kabuli, They were Saiyids of the Radavl family. Accordingly his 
son Kh an Zaman in his history has given the genealogy up to 
Hadrat Imam Musa-al-Rada, His ancestors were all regarded as 
great men and possessed of influence, Ghaiyur Beg came from 
Shiraz to Kabul and settled in one of the districts there. He wa 
enrolled as one of the cavaliers of Mirza Muhammad Hakim. Afte 

1 Alamgtrt, 

2 1099 A.H., 1688 A.P. See p. 383, where m accoun 

of his appeintmetit as governor of Lahore etc. is given. 

3 The beginning of the biography is translated in Elliot, VII, p. 190 et sei 
A summary is also included in Blodhmanh’s transladon of A‘m, I (2nd edn, 
pp* 358, 359 in the account of ^fc-Khanan Mirza ‘Abd-ur-Ralum. 
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the Mirza’s deacb he succeeded in entering Akbar’s service and distin- 
guished himself at the siege of Chittor, Zamana Beg while young 
entered the service of Prince Salim as an Ahadi, and rendered such 
good service that he quickly obtained a suitable mansaP and was made 
Bal^shi of the Shagird-fesha (ministerial servants). 

When the Uj jainiy a Raja (the Raja of Bhojpur) came to Allahabad 
after concluding a treaty with Mu'zzam Khan Fathpuri (Bayazid) 
and waited on the Prince, he had a large retinue which filled the city 
and the neighbourhood. Wherever he went, whether it was public 
or private, the place was full of his men. This annoyed the Prince, 
and one night he privately said: “What should be done to this boor 
(Gawdr)?” Zamana Beg replied, “If an order is passed, I will finish him 
off this very night”. On receiving approval he started with one 
attendant. After midnight he came to the Raja’s lodging where he 
was lying drunk and asleep in his tent. He left a servant at the 
entrance, and sent out the Raja’s men saying that the Prince had sent 
a secret message. He entered the tent and cut off the Raja’s head. 
This he wrapped in a shawl and came out,, and told the men that no 
one must enter till he brought back an answer. He threw down the 
head before the Prince. At once an order was issued to plunder the 
Raja’s camp. His men coining to know of this order dispersed. His 
cash and goods were confiscated, and Zamana Beg received the title of 
Mahabat Khan. In the • beginning of Jahangir’s reign he received 
the rank of 3,000“, and was appointed to the expedition against the 
Rana. The expedition had not advanced very far, and he had only 
after fixing up the ^osts {thdnas) 'm the outer range of hills started 
to advance into the inner hills, when he was recalled to the Court, and 
was ordered to accompany Shah Jahan to the Deccan. In the 12th 

1 TiijsHk~i‘}ahangm {Rogers & Beveridge)!, p. 24, and IqbalnSma-i-Jabangiri, 
p, 4. In the latter work the name of the father is wrongly given as Ghafur Beg. 

2 According to l^afi I£han I, p. 259, he received the rank of 3,000 with 
2,000 horses. For a detailed chart of Mahabat IGian’s offices see Banarsi Prasad, 
History of Jahangir, p. 195, note 25. 
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year he was appointed governor of Kabul’ on the transfer of Shah 
Khan. Owing, however, to the predominating position and 
influence of 1‘timad-ud'Dauia, who was not on good terms with 
he wanted to go from Kabul to ‘Iraq. Consequently he received 
cordial invitation by letter from Shah ‘Abbas Safavi. But l^anazad 
Khan Khan Zaman managed cleverly to scare away his men and so he 
had to give up the idea. 

When in the i yth year at the instigation of Nur Jahan 
there was a disagreement between Jahangir and the heir-apparent 
Prince Shah Jahan, and this resulted in an open war, the task 
conducting the campaign against the Prince was assigned to Mahabat 
Khan who was summoned from Kabul, At first owing to his 
of Begani he did not agree, but after being reassured’^, he came to 
Presence. When ‘Abdullah Klian deserted’’ the royal vanguard and 
joined Shah Jahan’s forces, Jahangir in view of his distrust of Asaf 
Khan, the commander of the army, summoned him and Khwaja Abul 
Hasan to the Presence. There was a great commotion in the camp 
and Mahabat Khan divining the marks of the success of Shah Jahan 
(in the struggle) sent offers of loyalty to him through ‘Abd-ur-RahIm 
Khan-Khanan. He also represented that if he was pardoned and 
his safety assured, he would render faithful service. At the moment 
his advice was that the Prince should recall his army and roll up the 
carpet of strife, and himself proceed to Mandu, where he would 
receive a grant restoring to him his former fiefs unfler Jahan- 

gir’s seaP. The Prince, who was always anxious to please his revered 
father, resolved at the instigation of Khan-Khanan to turn back 
Later when Sultan Parvlz arrived from Allahabad, Mahabat Khan 

I Sha Beg Khan, Dauran was transferred as the Governor of Thatha, 

and Mahabat ]^ 5 n appointed to Kabul and Bangash, see TUzuk-uJahanglri 
(Rogers & Beveridge), I, p, 397. 

a Igbilnama-i-Jahangirl p, 195; l^an, L pp, 332, 233. 

3 TqbalnamaA-Jahangm, p. 202; see also Beni Prasad, History of 
p. 35q, and Banarsi Prasad, History of Shah jahan, p. ^5, 

4 This double dealing of Mahabat is not detailed in any of the works, 
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with the help of other opportunists made most of the occasion, 
and induced the King to march to AjmerS and to appoint 
Sultan Parviz under the guardianship of Mahabat Khan to the 
pursuit of the Prince. The latter went from Man du to Burhanr 
pur and from thae resolved to proceed to Bengal through Telin- 
gana. Mahabat Khan in company with Sultan Parviz came to 
Burhanpur, and addressed himself to the task of afranging the 
affairs of the Deccan. Meanwhile an order was received® that they 
should, setting their mind at ease about the administration of the 
Deccan, proceed immediately to Allahabad so that In case the governor 
of Bengal was unable to check the Prince's (Shah Jahan’s) advance, 
they must be there to oppose him. 

Mahabat Khan in a short time through his exertions made the 
Deccan princes join the circle of the loyal and devoted adherents of 
the Kingdom. Malik ‘Ambar again sent his agent® proposing that 
he would make his son a servant of the State, and would wait on him 
at Dewaigaon and requested that the affairs of the province be made 
over to him. But as *Adil Kh an Bljapur, who had always been at 
variance and war with him (Malik ‘Ambar) sent Mulla Muhammad 
Lari his Prime Minister with 5,000 cavalry so that they might serve 
continually as the King’s faithful auxiliaries, Mahabat Khan gave up 
the idea of an aliiknee with Malik ‘Ambar, and left Mulla Muhammad 
Lari and Rao Ratan Flara also called Sarbuland Rai at Burhanpur, and 
himself started with Prince Parviz in the height of the rains and 
traversing the clay and mud of Malwa reached the province of 
Allahabad. The armies oppbsed each other for some days near Tons. 

1 Titzitk-i-Jahangiri (Rogers & Beveridge), II, pp. 258, 259, Iqhalnama-i- 
lahangtri, p. 204; K-hafi Khan. I, p. 337, 

2 This account of Mahabat ^an’s campaign against Shah Jahan in Maathir- 
Pil-Umara is somewhat confused, and the sequence of the events is not accurate. 
For connected accounts see Beni Prasad, op, cit,, pp. 351-386, and Banarsi Prasad, 
Of .cit. y pp 40-52. 

3 Iqbalnama-i~Jahangiri. pp. 223, 224. The ‘name of Malik ‘Ambar’s agent 
was ‘All Sher Habshi, see also Khlfi J^an L. pp. 347. 34S. 
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Prince Shah Jahan on account o£ the small number oP his troops did 
not consider it advisable to risk a pitched battle, but the exaggerations 
and importunities of Raja Bhim, who was one of the royal confidants, 
caused to happen what actually did happen. When the situation 
became critical, ‘Abdullah ]^an ZaWimT (the wounded) seized Shah 
Jahan’s reins (horse) and by urgent importunity led him away from the 
battlefield^ 

It so happened that Malik ‘Anibar grew suspicious of the alliance 
of ‘Adil Shah with the royal army and marched from Khirkl with 
Nizam-ul'Mulk. He left his family and goods at Qandahar, and came 
to the borders of Qutb-ul-Mulk’s territory. He exacted from him the 
fixed annual subsidy for the expenses of the army. Then he suddenly 
attacked the city of Bldar, plundered it and inarched to Bijapur. *Adil 
Shah shut himself up there and sent couriers to summon Mull' 
Muhammad Lari, and wrote to Mahabat l^an requesting that the 
royal troops should also help him on this occasion. Mahabat Khan, 
who was at Allahabad, instructed Sarbuland Rai to depute Lashkar 
Khan with Jadu Rai, Udajl Ram and all the officers of Balaghat. Malik 
‘Ambar hearing of this vainly complained that he also was a royal 
servant, and had committed no crime for which he should be punished. 
He requested that he should be left alone to deal with his enemy. No 
one listened to him, and he was obliged to fight®, Mulla Muhammad 

1 Tiizuk-i-]ahangtri (Rogers & Beveridge) II, pp. 25^-296; Iqbalnamd-t 
JahangMt 232-32^1; ^afi I)lhan, I, pp. 352, 353. In the above works it i? 
‘Abdullah Kh an and not ‘Abdullah Khan Zakhm! who led Shah Jahan‘s horse 
away from the battlefield. The battle took place at Damdama near the junction of 
the Tons and the Ganges in 1624 A.D., see Cambridge History of India, IV, 
pi 173. A legendiiry account of the battle and Raja Bhim‘s death is g^ven in Todd, 
Annals and Antiqmties*of Rajasthan (1914 cdn.) I, pp. 254, 295. 

2 Battle of Bhaturj, see Text 1 , p 140, and Beveridge^c 

translation, p. 269. In IqbMrtarrtaA-fahangtn Vb/e battle is described on pp. 236, 
237, but the name of the place is not ^vctu; it is only stated that it took place at 
a place 5 kos from Ahmadnagar. I, p. 348, also follows Iqbdlnamas 

account. The chronogram gives the Hijri year 1034, which corresponds to 1624-25 
A.D.; but Iqhdlnama (op. cit.) includes it in the ipth year of the reign, and 
Kh afi Khan (op. cit,) and Beveridge (he, cit.) definitely describe it as in 1033 
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was accidencaiiy killed and Jadu Rai and Udaji Ram turned away 
without exerting themselves. Twenty five leaders of ‘Adil Shah’s army 
and the royal forces with the exception of Khanjar Khan, the governor 
of Ahmadnagar, and Ian Sipar Khan, the Faujdar of Bir, who with a 
fewrof their men managed to escape from the field and reached home 
safe all other officers, numbering 42 including Lashkar Khan and Mirza 
Manuchihr, were taken prisoners, and remained for a long time in 
prison at Daulatabad. 

The chronogram of the event is '■ 4 mhar fath hard (‘Ambar was 
victorious, 1034 A, H., 1624 A.D.) It is said that when Malik 
‘Ambar, who had no literary background, heard this chronogram, 
said: “Where is the point, even a child knows that “Ambar was 
victorious”. Both he and ‘Adil Shah wrote several times to Shah 
Jahan begging him to come to the Deccan. He returned from Bengal 
and with Malik ‘Ambar’s army and Yaqilt Khan Habshi besieged 
Burhanpur. On hearing of this disturbance in the Deccan Mahabat 
Khan according to orders, rapidly returned from Bengal with Sultan 
Parvlz. When he reached Sarangpur in Malwa, Fida’i Khan^ showed 
him a farmdn stating chat j^an Jahan from Gujarat had been appoint- 
ed in place of Mahabat Khan, and directing that the latter was to 
remain as the governor of Bengal. Sultan Parvlz did not agree to 
this arrangement and separation. Another order was received that it 
Mahabat Khan was not willing to go to Bengal he should return to 
the Court, and Khanazad Kh an^ who till then had been his father’s 
deputy in Kabul, was recalled and sent to Bengal to take charge of 
the province. Asaf Khan on account of his enmity (with Mahabat 

A,H. As the battle took place in 1633, it must have taken place in the first half 
of the year. Beni Prasad, op. cit,, p. 382 gives an account of the battle, but does 
not give its date. 

1 IqbMnama-i-fahdngm^ p. 245. 

2 The son and heir of Mahabat lyiati. His name was Aman Ullah, but he 

r«reived the title of Khanzad Khan when he was appointed as his fatiicr’s deputy 
in Kabul. Later in Shah Jahan’s reign he received the title of ^ an Zaman. For 
his account sec Mad^ir-f(l-Umara, l^<ixt I, pp. 740-748, Beveridge’s translation, 
pp, 212-219. _ 
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Khan) appointed ‘Arab Dast Ghaib, 1,000 Ahadt soldiers to bring 
Mahabat Khan to the Court. Mababat Kh an was consequently 
obliged to leave Burhanpur. Sultan (Parviz) aecompanied him as far 
as Serai Biharl. Mahabat Khan wished to take some mmsabdars 
with him, but Fadil Khan the Dtvan of the Deccan showed a farmdn 
stating that as he was guilty, he was forbidden from taking anyone 
with him. Mahabat Khan said ; “The Court secretaries have given a 
wrong advice, the Sovereign, (they shall see) will in the end repent of 
this summons,’ ' After his arrival at Ranthambhore he began to take 
precautionary measures. The Rana also gave him i ,000 good troopers 
to accompany him. It is said that ‘Arab Dast Ghaib^ also arrived 
at this place, and that Mahabat Khan said to him : “I know the 
business for which you have com^- l am going. You need not make 
any speeches.” He started with 6,000 horses^ of whom 4,000 were 
Rajputs and 2,000 Mughals, Saiyids, Shaikhs and Afghans. 

As the King was preparing to go to Kabul, it \yas reported that 
Mahabat Khan had arrived. He sent him a message that he could 
not be allowed to pay his respects until he had satisfied the King’s 
demands and had explained his conduct towards the Bengal fief-holders 
whose lands he He also heard that Asaf 

Khan had made a plan for imprisoning him'V He had arranged 
that on the day when the encampment was on the bank of the Jhelum, 
and after the whole army and the camp had- crossed the river, and 
the King with his bodyguard alone was left on this bank of the river, 
and when Mahabat Kh an would come to pay , bis respects, the King 
would take his hand, put him into the boat and take him with him. 
The bridge would then be broken down and his men would, therefore, 

1 According to Iqbalnama-i-jahangiri, p. 248, ‘Arab Dast ghaib was sent to 
take over die elephants captured by Mahabat Khan and for auditing the accounts. 

2 In IqbMnama-i~]ahangtri, p. 252, only 4 tQ 5,000 Rajputs are mentioned 
According to Todd, op. cit., p. 25,5, note i, “It was with die Secsodia Rajpoots and 
Suktawuts that Mohabat performed the ‘most daring exploit in Mogul history, 
making jehangir prisoner in his own camp,’’- 

3 There is no mention of the plan \ti IqbUnama-i'lahhtgin or ;^afi Khan. 
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be unable to accompany him. At the stage of Shahabad Gajpat ^an 
the Superintendent of Elephants came to his quarters and communi- 
cated to him the order that he should make over the elephants that he 
had captured up to that time. Mahabat ^^an kept back some well- 
known elephants and made over the rest to him. Gajpac Kh an said; 
“Khan Jiu (my Lord Khan), for what day are you keeping them; the 
boat of your life has sunk ! If your sons survive, they will (even) be 
in wartt of barley bread”. Mahabat Khan smiled and said^ : “On 
that day you will not help them. I shall presejit these (those chat he 
kept back) elephants. Now, you go away quickly,, for these Rajputs 
are rude people and they may on account ot your unnecessary talk 
misbehave themselves”. In short Mahabat Khan was convinced 
by this language that owing to the malice of his enemies his life was 
not safe. He set his mind on dying, and giving advances to the 
soldiers made them renew their oaths of fidelity. 

When the royal army was encamped® on the bank of the Jhelum, 
Asaf Khan, in accordance with the plan, crossed the river with the 
whole army, including the King’s personal servants, by the bridge and 
halted without taking any measures for security. Mahabat Khan, who 
was waiting for such a God-sent opportunity, regarded it as a great 
boon, and sent 1 ,000 cavalry to guard the head of the bridge. He 
himself rode rapidly to the quarters of Shahriyar, and Da war Bakhsh 
and took them with him. He broke open the entrance to the en- 
closure and entered the King’s apartment. He stationed his 

own men at the entrance and waited upon the King. He said : 
“When I saw that there was no safety from the enmity of Asaf Khan. 
I committed this audacity. Whatever punishmenc I deserve I should 
receive it from your own hands.” It is said that when the Rajputs 

I Perhaps alluding to the fact that be will be killed before that time. The 
name in the text is written' but in Iqbalnama etc. 

a Mu'tamid Khan's detailed account in Iqbalnama-i- Jahangirt 
of Mahabat jean’s ccup appears to be the most reliable^ and has been mainly 
followed by Beni Prasad, op. cit., pp. 393-411. It differs from the account in 
the Maathir in several respects. 
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fearlessly entered the GhuMina (private parlour), Muqarrab Khan 
because a£ his old acquaintance with Mahabat Khan 

one. what disrespect is this?-' Mahabat KhSn rephed ■. ••When they 
were appomoning the wife and daughters of a certain 

could not say a word". He struck Muqarrab p.an“ on the forehead 
with a short stick that he had in his hand. This produced a scar-li e 
wound and blood began to flow. Meanwhile the Emperor overcome 
by wrath, twice put his hand on his sword hilt. Mir Mansur 
Badakhshi said in TurkI, “This is an occasion when one s courage is 
being put to a test” (or when one should be discreet). After this 
Mahabat Khan represented that as the commotion was over, their 
going out riding for a hunt appeared the right course. He constrained 
the King to ride his elephant. Gajpat Khan brought forward a female 
elephant, which was reserved for royal use, and himself acted as the 
mahout, while his son- rode in the rear. Mahabat K^an said, “This is 
the day when my sons were to beg for barley-bread”, and he made a 
jjgn to the Rajputs who killed both of them with the sword, He took 
the King to his own lodgings, and placing his children round him he 
made nuracrous offerings and gifts. As Ive had forgotten about Nut 
Jahan, he again made the King ride an elephant, and brought him to 
the quarters of Sultan Shahjiyar. Meanwhile the Begam had escaped. 
Mahabat Kh5n greatly lamented this carelessness. The B^gam in 
perplexity and confusion crossed the river, and greatly chided and 
abused the officers, and set about preparing the army for a battle. ^ As 
the bridge had been burnt, she on the next day without enquiring 
into the possibility of fording, plunged into the river. As there were 
four deep places in the stream and the enemy placing elephants in 
front made an attack, the (imperial) army fell into confusion and many 

lost their footing. Everyone on whichever bank he reached, sought 

I Is this a reference to the possible fate of Mahabat family or Nur 

Jahan’s marriage? Most probably it means that things had come to .such a pjws 
that his enemies were already apportioning his wife and daughters. 

a This fact is not mentioned in Mu'tamid ^an’s account or in j^afi 
Khan, but the wound on Muqarrab ghan’ir forehead is recorded, 
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to save his U£e. The Begam returned and entered her tent. Asa£ 
Khan hurried off to the fort of Attock which was in his fief and then 
entrenched himself. The other officers after securing promises of their 
safety waited upon Mahabat Khan and endured' all his foul ianguage. 
Mahabat Khan himself went to Attock, and by promises and oaths 
got possession of Asaf Khan with his son Abu Talib and Kh alil Kh i 
the son of Mir Miran. He took the political and financial adminis- 
tration into his own hands and assumed supreme powers. He 
appointed the Rajputs in the hall (as guards), and no one could 
make any remark or criticise. 

When the King was encamped in Afghanistan a quarrel arose at 
his (Jahangir’s) instigation between a number of Ahadtx and Rajputs 
about the grazing ground. By chance an Ahadt was killed. All of 
them attacked the Rajputs and a hot engagement took place. Many 
of the heretics and their leaders were killed. Every Rajput who had 
gone out to forage was killed by the villagers, and some were taken 
prisoners and sold. Though Mahabat l^an himself rode out to their 
assistance, he could not maintain his ground in the tumult. He 
returned and sought the King’s protection. Though Jahangir sent the 
Kdtwal to quell the disturbance, and to pacify Mahabat l^an some 
of the Ahadls were made over to him, but his old supremacy dis- 
appeared. He was also spending his days in a state of great suspense. 
At.Iast during the return journey from Kabul at RohtSs, Hoshyar 
Kh an, Nur Jahan’s eunuch joined with a,ooo cavalry from Lahore ih 
accordance with the Begam’s orders. A review of the army was 
suggested, and the order was issued that the old and new servants 
should come armed wearing their cuirasses. 

When there was an encampment on the bank of the Jhelum, 
which was the place where Mahabat Khan’s supremacy had begun, 
a message was sent to him that a review of the Bggam’s troops would 
be held on the following day, and that he should march ahead lest 
there should be a dispute among the Qalqftchls resulting in a general 

I Literally: carried away oo their bodies. 
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disrurbance. In view o£ his growing suspicious he went a stage in 
advance. It happened that at this time Prince Shah Jahan thought that 
owing to the growing power of Mahabat Khan it would be best that 
he should be near at hand, and so he advanced from Nasik to Ajmer. 
But as men did not assemble (round him) as the Prince had ejtpectcd, 
he proceeded to Thatha. Accordingly an order was issued to Mahahat 
Khan, who was overcome by fear and agitation, that he should imme* 
diately pursue by the Jaisalmer^ route to Thatha Prince Shah Jahan, 
who had come from the Deccan to Malwa and from there to Ajm 5 r^ 
Mahabat Khan released Asaf |Gian after making him take oaths and 
his promising (not to oppose him), and started. It so happened- that 
after the Prince had halted at Thatha for eighteen days, be received 
a letter’* from Nur Jahan to the effect that it was probable that Mahfe 
bat Kh an on hearing the reverberations of the Prince’s approach might 
do some harm to the Prince’s children, who were in attendance on 
their grandfather. On this account the Prince thought it best.to 
return to the Deccan. Also the news of the death of Sultan (Parviz)® 
was received, .and then Shah Jahan fell ill. On i 8th Safar 1036 A.H., he 
started, and in 4^■^ days traversed, um Gujarat, 260 bos, and reached 
Nasik. Mahabat Khan was obliged to encamp at Pokaran 40 kos om 
this side of Jaisalmer and as a force had also been sent against him by 
the King, but though it could not encounter him, he gave up all hope 
and sought refuge with the Rana. The latter did not treat him cordially, 
and Mahabat Khan was, therefore, compelled to enter the country of 
the Bhils, between Gujarat and the Rina’s territory, with 2,000 Rajputs 
who had never forsaken him. He tent his express 
and apologies for his presumption to Prince Shah Jahan, who in those 

t State in Rajpijtana, ste Imf end Gmetieer, XIV , pp. 1-5. 

i This letter is not mentioned in Iqbalni^a-i~Jahangiri or by Khan. 

3 Parviz died at Burhanpur on 6th Safar 1036 A.H., 28th October, 1626 
A.D., vide Beni Prasad, of. cit.^ p. ^18; hut in Iqbdnamad-Jahangm, p. 27^, the 
year is given as 1035 though the date is Sth Safar; the year in Khpii I, 

p, 382, is also 1035 A.H. 

In 40 marches and ten halts. Khafi Khan. I, p. 3%. 
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days at the request of Nizam Shah had proceeded fronv Nasik 
to Juttait. Junair had been founded by Malik ^Ambar 
atid was noted for its good climate and its buildings. In accordance 
with a summons 'from the Prince, Mahabat Khan on 21 Safar, 1037 
A.Hv (22nd October, 1 627 A.D.) came by way of Rajpipla and 
Baglana and offered his homage at the Prince’s threshold, and was 
graciously received^ 

At this time the unavoidable event of Jahangir® (his death) 
occurred, and Shah Jahan with a view to securing the sovereignty 
proceeded by way of Gujarat to AjmSr. It is said that when he visited 
the shrine of Mu‘in-ud-Dln, Mahabat Kh an placed a keepsake-copy 
of the Qur’an with amulets onthe tomb and said: ‘My desire was 
that you should become the King. God be praised, that desire has 
been fulfilled, If in accordance with the pact my offences have been 
forgiven, please swear by the Qur’an, and make the Great Khwaja a 
witness or grant me leave immediately to go to Mecca. Otherwise 
Asaf KhSn is coming tomorrow, and there will be a judgment {fatwi) 
for my death.” Shah Jahan assured him of his protection, and after 
his accession gave him the title of Khan-Khanan SipabsMar, md the 
rank of 7,000 with 7,000 horses®. He also gave him a present of 
4 lacs of rupees, and appointed him governor of Ajmer. In the same 
year Mahabat Khan was appointed governor of the Deccan, and his 
son Khan Zaman who had recently been made governor of Malwa was 

1 According to BadshahnSma, I, p. 75, Mahabat jy:an had been leconcUcd 
only a few days before Banarsi Arrived with the news cf Jahangir’s death, and as 
BanSrsi first informed him about it, he rushed to .Shah Jahan and broke the 
news of his father’s death, and produced Yamin-ud-Daula Asaf Jean’s signet- 

ring. 

2 According to Beni Prasad, op. dt., p, 423, Jahangir died at Rajauii on 

27th Safar 1037 A.H., 28tli October, 1627 A.l!)., but in Iqhalnama-i-Jahangm, 
p. 293, and Badsbihnanta, I, p. 6 g, the date is given as 28th Safar. In I$.h 5 fi 
Khan, I, p. 388, the date is given as the end of Sifar. sU But in 

Banarsi Prasad, History of Shahpthan^ p. 56, the date is correctly given as 29tli 

October, 1627 A.D. 

3 B^dshahndma, I, p. 117, 
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nominate 4 as his deputy. In the and year when Shah Jahan went to 
the Deccan in pursuit of I^an Jahan Lodi, Mahabat J^an was nomi- 
nated as the governor of Delhi, In the 5th year on the transfer of 
A‘zam Khan» he was again appointed governor of the Deccan L 

It is said that during the thirty or forty years many governors came 
to the Deccan and returned as they experienced serious difficulties at 
Baiaghaf; and owing to the scarcity of corn even though there was no 
fighting. No one had been able to find a solution for this problem. 
The first arrangement that Mahabat Khan made during his tenure of 
the government (of the Deccan) was that he conciliated the Bmjaras^ 
of India by presents of elephants, horses and robes of honour, and won 
them over so completely that there was one head of the Banjaras &t 
Agra and Gujarat and the other in Balaghat, He ordered that 
whether corn was cheap or dear, they would supply it at the rate of 
ten seers to the rupee. 

When Sahu Bhonsle joined ‘Adil Shah and engaged himself in 
taking of Dauiatabad from Tath Khan the son of Malik* Ambar, 
Path Khan, finding that the officers of Nizam Shah were in a 
vindictive mood against him, wrote to Mahabat |^an that there are 
no provisions in the fort. If you come cjuickly 1 will make over 
the fort to you and become a royal servant^. Thereupon Mahabat Khan 
hurriedly sent the advance force under Kh an Zaman, and himself 
started on 29 Jumada II of the 6th year from Burhanpur, Khan 
Zaman came down by the pass of KhirkI and fought a severe battle 
with Sahu and Ran Paula Khan and pursuing them for six put 
their troops to the sword. The Bijapuris were frightened, and made 
overtures for peace with Path KhaOj as a result of which he broke his 
promises (to Mahabat Khan) and fraternised with them, . Mahabat 
I^an, who was at Zafarnagar, was, therefore, obliged at the end of 
Sha'ban to leave KhirkI and to join Khan Zaman and to set about 
the siege of the fort. In the beginning of Ramadan, he distributed 

1 Of. cit,, I, p. 424. 

2 For Banjaras the gfain-c-arriers see Irvine Army of the Ituiim Moghuls'^ 

p. 19*. 4 Badshahrtarna. I, p. 497, 
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ehc batccrics and assigned the guns and culverins to bis second son 
Lahrisap/ and decided to attack the fort from a point commanding^ 
it, VtJS., a high hill, on which lies the village of Ka gh azlwara. Khan 
Zaman continually fought with courage, and Khan Dauran exerted 
himself with skill and bravery, and there were frequent fights for 
forage and corn with Sahu and Ran Daula Khan and Bahloi Khan 
Bijipurl. Besides there were some severe contests. On every occasion 
the royal troops were victorious. 

After the capture of ‘Ambarkot (at Dauiatabad) they addressed 
themselves to the seizure of Mahakot, The gairison for want of 
provisions had to live on carcases, and when they saw that imperialists 
were successful every day, Kh airiyat Kh an the uncle of Ran Daula 
Khin and some others of the ‘Adil Shahis asked for peace, and 
secretly let themselves down W night by means of ropes, and after 
waiting on the Khan-Khanan went off to Bijapur. 

After the mine reached as far as the loot of Mahakot, Path 
Khan sent his family to Kalakot, and Murari Pandit, who was the 
factotum of the Bijapur Stale, and all the ‘Adil Shahis and Nizam 
Shahis came to Ellorah, leaving Ran Daula Khan and Sahu to 
oppose Khan Zaman, who was in Kaghaziwara, and with Yaqut Kh an 
Habshi attacked the Khan- Kh anan. A great battle took- place. The 
enemy Bed, and during the pursuit Yaqut Khan Habshi was killed. 
The fight was extremely fierce. It is stated that few such battles 
have been fought in the Deccan. Mahabat Khan returned victorious, 
and went over to the mine of ShSr Haj! of Mahakot, and was about 
to set fire to it. Path fOran heard of it, and sent a message to 
the effect that, as he made a compact with the Adil Sahls not to 
conclude a peace without their consent, it was requested that the pro- 
ceedings be postponed for that day. Mahabat Khan said that if he 
was speaking the truth he should send his son as a hostage®. As 

j SarkUb-i-hissar probably means a height commanding the fort. The, 
narrative is apparently based on BSdshabnamA^ I, pp. ^96-531. 

jt Badshahnama^ I, p, 5*5. 
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the son did not arrive, the mine was fired. One tower and about 
15 yards of the wall were blown up. The daring invaders entered 
the fort, and erected batteries there. When Path ^an saw the 
brave deeds of the heroes, he gave up further resistance and to save 
his honour sent his eldest son ‘Abdul Rasul, ^ expressed his penitence 
and begged for pardon. He also requested for assistance in the 
matter of expenses and a week’s respite for taking out his belongings. 
The Commander-in-chief gave him two and a half^ lacs of rupees and 
sent elephants and camels for transport purposes. Path Khan 
delivered the keys of the fort on 19th Dhul Hijja 10.^2 A.H. (17th 
June, 1633 A.D.) and after a siege lasting three months and some 
days this strong fortress was captured. 

Verse^, 

A fort the like of which no one has seen. 

It was the fort of Daulatabad, and that is all. 

The chronogram is Natvab bafath Daulatabad amad (the Nawab 
came to Daulatabad with victory. io42A.H.,i633 A.D.). Mahabat 
Khan left Khan Dauran with Murtada Khan Saiyid Nizam, 
the son of Mlran Sadr Jahan of PihanT, In the fort 
and took with him Path Khan together with the young Nizam-ui- 
Mulk, and ser off for Burhanpur. After reaching Zafarnagar, he 
threw overboard his promises and oaths, and imprisoned Path Khan 
and Nizam-ul-Muik, and confiscated all their property for the goVern- 
raent. They say that Path Khan in his folly sent a message to the 
BTjapurls that the army with Mahabat Khan was small in numbers, 
and that they should attack it in force, and set him free. Or perhaps 

1 Op. cu., I, p. 527. 

2 Ten lacs and 50 thousand rupees according to Badshahnanta op. ctt.. 
p. 527. 

3 This is only the first of the four verses written by Haji Muhammad Jan 
Qudsi on the occasion, sec Badshabnama, I, pp. 530, 531. For a connected 
account of Mahabat Iain’s campaign against Mmadnagar sec Bararsi Prasad, 
op. cit., pp. i39-X4}5. 
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Mahabat Kh an did this on account o£ Path Kh in’s haughtiness, 
because when the cirums had sounded for beginnihg the march and 
Mahabat ^an was waiting mounted on his horse Path ^ 5 n was 
stiil asleep. Or perhaps it was for political reasons. Anyhow Maha- 
bat Khan broke his engagement without sufficient excuse. 

When he reached Burhanpur, Shah |ahan as a reward for his good 
service ordered a present of five lacs of rupees to be given to Mahabat 
Khan. The latter enquired from the imperial clerks as to how much 
money had been spent on the affair (of Daulatabad). They 
replied that it amounted to 20 lacs. Mahabat KhSti paid 25 lacs of 
rupees into the Royal Treasury, and said that for three years he had 
not paid any tnhme {fSshkash) to the Bm^ctor and his feshkash -was 
Dauktabad, Mahabat Khan also begged that one of the Princes 
might be sent with him so that with a fresh army he might conquer 
Bijapur, Shah Jahan sent Shuja' his second son. The Comraandcr- 
in-Chie£ addressed himself to the task of taking the fort of ParSnda 
which was one of the famous forts of the Deccan and was then in 
the possession of the ‘AdilshahTs who had taken it from the Nizam- 
shahTs. He sent ^han Zaman ahead and engaged himself in distri- 
buting the batteries and in making other arrangements for the siege. 
Daily engagements cook place. When Mahabat Khan and the Prince 
arrived within three kos, the ‘Adil-ShahTs and Sahu with a number 
of Nizam-ul-MulkIs appeared, and made attacks, sometimes on the 
foragers and sometimes ori the batteries. One day, a foraging party 
under Kjjan-jOianan was attacked by the enemy. The Rajputs gallop- 
ed forward. Though Mahabat Kh an recalled them, they obstinately 
stood firm and many were killed. Mahabat ^an kept his ground 
and made every effort possible to stem the attack. They say that 
such a battle had not taken place in the Deccan for a hundred years. 
Kh an-Khanan was saved from sure death by Khan Dauran who came 
from his quarters and drove off the enemy. 

As Khan-Khanan and Kh an Dauran W;ere not on good terms the 
latter frequently said in assemblies chat he had saved the life of Khan- 
Khanan. Mahabat Khan heard about it, and was annoyed. It so 
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happcnedi that one day Kh an Daurin with Saiyid Shuja^at J^an and 
Sayid Khan Jahan Barah had gone foraging, and when they started 
after loading the straw, the enemy took possession of a defile and 
started firing rockets. The straw cauglit fire from these rockets, and 
many elephants, camels and bullocks were burnt ^ and the whole plain 
was filled with flames and no way of exit was possible. They say 
that 30,000 quadrupeds, and 10,000 men were burnt, besides a num- 
berless multitude who were half burnt. The officers stood on a 
height and watched with bewilderment the jugglery of the heavens. 
After the flames were extinguished the enemy made an attack and 
pressed hard the imperialist force. Mahabat Kh an came to their assis- 
tance, and the enemy dispersed. From that day Khan Pauran held 
his abusive tongue. They say that this affair took place at Mahabat 
Khan’s instigation. In spite of the fact that\Sldl Marjan the govert\or 
of the fort and his successor Ghalib, who took up the post on behalf 
of ‘Adil Shah, were both shot, victory did not appear to be in sight, 
and all efforts and exertions were fruitless. At last the rainy season 
approached, and the officers out of their dislike for Mahabat Khan 
joined together in pursuading the Prince to retire (from the siege). 
This he did in spite of the objections of Mahabat Kh an. 

As no transport was available in the camp bullocks were bought 
from the B4if/5r<*s at a high price. It is said that on the day of the 
march the Banjaras closed the way and represented to Mahabat ]Khan 
that relying on his assurances they had brought grain, and now there 
were no means of transporting it. He asked what its value was. They 
replied, it was worth two lacs. He immediately paid them the amount 
from his own treasury and told them to carry away whatever they could 
and to burn the remainder. Shah Jahan sent a letter of censure to the 
Khao-Khanan for this retreat, and summoned the Prince to the Court. 
When Mahabat Khan reached Burhanpur he ceased to rely on the 
Rajputs who on the day of the foraging had let themselves be killed 
and said: “They know why they fell.” He sent his Divan Kaka Pandit 
to Agra to enlist 10,000 troopers from among the Saiyids, Shalj^s, 
Mughals and Afghins in order that next year he should not need 

,4 
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auxiiiatifcs, and that his own arrny might be sufficient for the conquest 
■of’ParErida. 

At this time the disease oi bahakandar^, which is a special sore, 
and which had long afflicted him, became acute. He was also vexed 
by his unsuGcessful return (fmm Parenda) and by the departure of 
Khan Zaman, ' who had gone off to the Emperor because of his bad 
treatment/ -He took no preca whatever, and would say: “I 

have learnt from astrology that I won’t survive this illness.’' In this 
condition he continued to hold Ms Court. He marched out of Burhan- 
pur with the intention of taking Parenda and encamped on the bank 
of the Mohan streani, so that it might be on record that so long as 
life lasted, he did not show any slackness in the Emperor’s service. 
He distributed four thousand inside and outside {i.e., to his 

household, and oucsiders) and prepared an inventory of his possessions. 
He said to his wife, whom he had married later than the mother of 
the Khan Zaman, “The very pebbles of India^ are my enemies, and 
so do not conceal even one rupee of my property.” He sent the 
inventory along with a report to the Emperor. He called the Rajput 
Sardars and said, “I gained fame through your help. I have made an 
inventory of whatever I possess, and sent it to the Emperor, and left 
no room for finding a fault. After my death the imperial clerks will 
not confiscate my goods and will not call my clerks to account. Carry 

1 The disease is b'ahaq of the Arabs and appears to be leprosy. In Elliot, VI!, 
p. 45, it is described as fistula, and this is followed by Banarsi Prasad, op. cit.^ p, 163. 
The translation in Elliot is of Badshahmma, I, pt. 2, pp. 59 et sec., and in the 
original it is stated that the Arabians call it Nasur, which according to the Arabic 
dictionary is fistula, l^echsups hahakandar meant internal leprosy or gangrene. 

2 Hindustan probably means Upper India. Mahabat l£han apparently wanted 
to warn his wife against any attempt at concealment of his property after his 
death. ; The reference is to the Mughal institution of the reversion of all pro- 
perty on the death of the nobles to the government. Sec Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
Mughal Administration, pp, 163-180. Mahabat I^an meant diat he had so many 
enemies in Delhi that even the very pebbles cried cut against hira^ and any 
attempt at concealment of ffle property after his death might lead to serious 
consequences, . It was for this reason also that he drew up an inventory of his 
goods and forwarded it to the Court. 
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my bier CO Delhi and bury it at the Qadamagah b£ the Shah-i-Mardan 
(the Pdrice of men, ie., ‘All), and make over all my property, 'whether 
moveable or immoveable, to the government.” He rolled up die 
carpet of his life in 1044 A.H. (1634 A.D,), The chronograms 
of his death are: ^Zamana aram girift (Zamana is at rest) and 
(The Commander-in-Chie£ is gone). 

The Rajputs, in accordance with his testament conveyed his body 
from Burhanpiir to Delhi, All due respect was paid to it, and 
salutes were offered ( on the way) as if he was alive. Shah Jahan 
gave back all his property to his sons except the elephants. They 
say that he did not possess much cash. His income was a kror of 
rupees, but he used to spend it all. He was magnanimous. One 
day he said, “Khan Jahan Lodr was not liberal {Bakhshish naddsht).'' 
Someone replied, “There was no additional® income in his govern- 
ment,” He replied, ‘^What is that? A (successful) man makes 
money in every possible way and spends it.” His special wardrobe 
did not cost five rupees. He also spent very little on food. As he 
was very fond of elephants, he used to feed them with lotus-riee 
and Persian melons. Pomp and show had no part in his life. Kettle- 
drums were not beaten during his march; but drums and trumpets 
were used at time of starting. He had no religious learning (‘i'/m). 
but was skilled in astronomy and astrology. He had on the tip of 
his tongue the genealogies of every tribe and family. He was fond 
of the company of Persians, and used to remark that they were the 
cream 'of creation.^ 

They say that originally he had no religion, but at last embraced 
Imamiya religion. He had the names of the holy Imams (A 'ima’ 

1 Zamana Beg was his name, and so the meaning is that he has gone to rest. 

2 Faroghi nabiid is rather obscure, A similar expression jO ^ 

JyW occurs in the notice of Abul Fadl {Maathir-Hl-Uinara Text II.‘ p. 620), 

which Blochmann translates as “absence on the part of his servants, did not exist 
in his household” (translation of A*in, If 2nd edn., p li], but see Beveridge's trans- 
lation of Abul FadPs biography, p. 126, No. 3, where the expression is discussed at 
length, and absence on the part of servants adopted as the correct translation. 
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Ma‘sHmln)—~^ca.ce he upon them !— ^engraved upon costly jewels and 
wore them round his neck. He was not strict about fasting or 
saying the prayers. His ferocity and cruelty were notorious through- 
out the world. He was very assiduous and meticulous in attending 
to imperial business, and entirely neglected his own affairs. He 
was generous^. If he was fond of anyone he allowed nothing 
to influence his regard or Intimacy with him, even if he committed 
a thousand faults^. He composed verses at times, but hated to 
make a display of them. This verse is his : 

Verse. 

My heart’s pride longed for Paradise 

Hell is my lot, may it not be my longing 1 

Separate accounts are given of his sons Khan Zaman Amanl^ 
and Lahrasp Mahabat Khan'*. But Mirza DilSr Himmat, who 
was by nature an oppressor and slack in attending to his work, and 
Mirza Garshasp who was the son-in-law of Ilahvardi Khan, and the 
Mirzas Bihroz and Afrasiyab went to the Silent Land without 
attaining any distinction. 

MAHABAT KHAN MIRZA LAHRASP 
(Vol. m, pp. 590-595). 

Next to Khati Zaman Bahadur® he was the most famous of the 
sons of Mahabat Khan Khan- Kh anan Sifahsalar^. In the beginning 

I The expression ^ would literally mean : had a fat 

■■'.side..'"' ■ 

a For Mahabat Khan’s character and attainment see also Beni Prasad, op. «f., 
pp. 135, 136. 

3 The name in die text here is given as I^an Zaman Amani, but sec note 
2, p. 14 ante for his correct name and references to his biography in 
MaSthir-ul-Umara. 

4 Maa^ir-ttl-Umar 3 ,Vily pp. 590-595. Its translation immediately follows 
this account on pp. 27-3*. 

5 Khan Zaman Bahadur Mirza Aman LJllah, Maa^ir-ul-Umara, I, pp. 
740-748 and Beveridge’s translatlonj pp. 212-219. 

6 Maathir-ul-Umara, HI, pp. 385-409 and translation pp. 9-273016. 
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of Shah Jahan’s reign he was given the rank o£ 2,000 foot and 1,060 
horse. In the taking of the fort of Dauiarabad under his father, he 
rendered good service. After his father’s death, in view of his being 
a Khmazad (houseborn one) he was favoured at the Court and was 
made Mtr-Tuztik, Later, he was appointed of Bahraich^ in 

the province of Oudh, where he sec the affairs in order. After that 
he was fiefholder of Biana. He several times served the highly 
respected princes in the Qandahar expeditions, and in the 24th year 
his rank was 4,006 with 3,000 horse and he was appointed 
Bakhsht in place of l^alil Ullah l^an. In the 25th year he had an 
increase of 1,000 foot and 2,000 horse and had the rank of 5,000, 
with 5,000 horse, while his title was changed from Lahrasp Khan 
Co Mahabac IGian. On the death of Sa'Id Khan he was appointed 
governor of the province of Kabul, In the 30th year an order came 
to Prince Aurangzlb that he should proceed to Bijapur as the ‘Adil- 
shahis had raised to the throne an unknown person by the name of 
‘All, and make an end of the affair in a manner which may consider 
right. To Mahabat Khan also an order was sent that he should leave 
his province and proceed to the Deccan. Mahabat Khan after captur- 
ing the fort of Bidar proceeded by the Prince’s orders, to devastate 
the neighbourhood of Kalyanl^ and Gulbarga, and several times fought 
bravely against the Bijapur leaders, and drove them off. During the 
siege of Kalyani^ Mahabat ^an one day went for getting forage to 
Panhata'' Slilhjahanpur (?) which was five kos off, and a large body 
of the enemy suddenly appeared and attacked him. Rustam Khan 
Bljapurl attacked ll^las l^an and the rear, and Khan Muhammad 

I Bahraidb. is a district in the United povinces,see Imperial Gazetteer, VI, 
pp. 205-212. 

a Kalyan in the text is Kalyani, a town in the Bidar District of Haidarabad, 
Imperial Xl, p. 34. 

3 For Mahabat Khan’s campaign against Bijapur and the siege of Kalyani in 
1657 see Sir Jadunath Sarkar, H/srory of A»rmgzib, \, pp. 242-250. 

4 Variant Paitha or Paithan town in Aurangabad district, Haidarabad 
[Imperial Gazetteer, XIX, p. 317) appears to be more cctrect. 
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Khan, who was one of the powerful leaders, attacked Rao Satrsal, 
There was a hot engagement. At this time the sons of Bahlul attacked 
Raja Rai Singh Sisodia and fought so strongly that the Rajputs set their 
hearts upon dying and dismounted and strove with their hands and 
arms. Mahabat Kh an like a powerful tiger attacked the centre and 
drove away Afdal ]^an who led the Bijapurls. 

After l:hat strong fort was taken, but before things had been pro- 
perly finished, the news came of Shah Jahan’s illness and Data Shikoh 
who at this time had the control of affairs, sent an order to Ivlahabat 
Khan not to wait for obtaining leave from Prince Aurarfgzlb but to 
return to the Court as quickly as he could with the other Mughals. 
He was obliged to comply, and without informing the Prince (Aurang- 
zTb) started posthaste for the Court. In the end of the 31st year, io68 
A. H. (1638 A.D.) he again went to Kabul, but in the 5th year of 
Aurangzib’s reign he was recalled, and returned to the Presence. He 
was appointed to Gujarat in place of Maharaja Jaswant Singh. His 
rank was 6,000 with 5,000 horse, of which -3,000 were dH-asfa (two 
horse) and sih-asfa (chrec-horse). In the 1 i th year he came to the 
Court from Gujarat and was again sent to Kabul. In the 13th year 
he was transferred and returned to kiss the threshold at Agra. 

As .at that time ShivajT’s disturbance had reached such a height 
that he had attacked and burnt and plundered the fort of Surat’^, 
Mahabat Khan^ was sent off to tlie Deccan with a wiell-equipped force 
to chastise him. He made great efforts to subdue the Marathas. 
Afterwards there was a disturbance by the Afghans in the hill-country 
and Muhammad Khan Amin was routed in the Kh yber Pass. Maha- 
bat Khan in view of his experience of handling the hill rebels was re- 
called from the Deccan, and sent in the i6th year to administer Kabul. 
But he, by reason of his wariness;. and long experience did not during 

1 This was die second attack by Shivaji on Surat in 1670, see Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar, Hbtary of Aurangzib, pp. 184-189. 

2 For Mahabat Khan’s appointment in Supreme Command , of the Deccan and 
his campaign, sec Sir Jadunadi Sarkar, History of Amangzib^ IV, pp. 195-197 and 
his Shivajij pp. 187-189. 
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his march forward to Peshawar interfere with anyone, overlooked’^ the 
punishment of the turbulent and saying ‘ ‘ W e are well, and you arc 
safe” proceeded to Kabul, This policy was not approved, and in the 
17th year the King came to Hasan Abdalj and a force was sent against 
the disturbers, Kfahabat Khan came to the Court and was sent to 
chastise Bir , Singh the grandson of Raja Bhupat Das Gor. When he 
came to Amanabad in the Panjab in 1085 A.H., in the beginning^ of 
the i8th year, he died. He resembled his father in arrogance and 
daring. He behaved presumptuously to Aurangzib who Had a jealous 
and choleric personality. It is well known that Aurangzlb in order to 
observe the law of the Shari'at entrusted the issue of most of the 
legal orders to Qadi ‘Abdul-Wahab Gujarati, the Qadl-ul-Qudat, who 
had a great influence over him. His authority was so great that the 
leading Amirs were afraid of him. When Shivijfs Insolence went 
beyond bounds, and Mahabat Khan was to be deputed against him, 
Aurangzlb in open Divan mentioned some of his tyrannical acts and 
turning to Mahabat Khan said, “it is necessary for the protection of 
Islam that this bandit be extirpated.” Mahabat Khan at once replied 
“It is not necessary to appoint an army, a proclamation of the Qadi 
will be sufficient,” The King was greatly displeased and ordered 
Ja‘far Khan to tell Mahabat Khan that it was not proper to jest in 
the Presence, His son Mir Tahmasp, who was married to the daugh- 
ter of Sa‘Id Khan Zafr Jang died. After his death Bahram and Farjam 
received suitable ranks and the title of Khan. Bahram Khan’* was 
killed by a bullet at the siege of Golconda. None other of this 
family attained to eminence. 


I Compare Manucci, II, p. 20a; see also MaaMr i-Alnmgm, p. 22^ 
z He died on 4th Shawwal^ 1085 A.H. (2nd January, 1675 A.D.), secMaathir-^ 
i-Alamgiri, p. 14* Amanabad is probably JEminabad in the Gujranwala district, 
Panjab. 

3 Madthir-imAlarnglri, p. 296. 
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MAHALDAR KHAN 
(Vol. III, pp, 4 i 9 ' 42 i )- 

He was the son of Mahaldai* K|ian Gitrcassian who rose to power 
and influence in the NizamshahT Kingdom. As he had lived long 
in the Deccan/, he became known as the DeccanL After liis death 
Nizam Shah granted his title to the son and made him a Sardar. 

In the 6th year of Shah Jahan’s reign when Mahabat Khan was 
besieging Daulatabad, he by the guidance of his good fortune sent a 
message to the Commander-m-Chief from Tiyali^, now known as 
N'matabad and a dependency of the Galna, that he would 

make over the place to whomsoever it was desired, and that he himself 
would wait upon Mahabat Khan. Though his words appeared to be 
sincere, Mahabat Khan in order to demonstrate Mahaldar Khan’s 
loyalty and zeal to everyone said that the families of Shahji^ Bonsle 
and Ran Daula Khan Bljapuri were in Baidapur,^ if he could bring 
about their capture hy his exertions, he could not produce a better 
testimonial for receiving royal favours. Mahaldar Kh 3n without 
hesitation attacked the town. As fortune favoured him, it so happen- 

I The Variants in die Text are Bataii and but the name of the fort 

in Bddshdhnama, h pp. 516, 527, whence the account appears to be taken, is 
Nabati. It is Titmuk in Kb Sfi Khin, pp. 486, 487, and "Trimbuck” 

(more correctly Trimbak in the Nasik distTjet, Bombay) in Grant Duff, History 
of the Mahrattas (jgzj edn.) I, p. 87. The story of Mahaldar Khan’s offer to 
Mahabat Khan and at the latter’s insdgatioh the capture of Shahji Bhonsle’s 
family is given. The wife’s name is given as Jeejee Bye (|i|a Ba’i, the mother of 
Shivaji), and the author adds in a footnote “bur 1 cannot find that she had a 
daughter.” See also Kincaid & Parasnis, History of the Maratha People, p. 15. 
The capture took place in 1633 A.D. during rhe siege of Daulatabad, but Kb af'i 
Khan includes it in the account of the year 1041 A.H.y which would correspond 
to 1631-32 A.D. 

2 Sahu in the text, but it was Shahji Bhonsie the father of Shivaji, 

3 Baidipur was 24 kos from Aurangabad, see III, p. 730. 
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ed that the wife and daughter of ShahjI Bhonsle, who about this time 
with A large amount of money and goods had come there from Juriair 
0 unnar)^, fell into his hands. Nearly 400 horses, 1,50,000 
and a lot of other property of ShahjI Bhonsle, and nearly 12,000 
hiins in cash and goods of Ran Daula Khan were looted. MahaUar 
Khan was the recipient of much approbation. In accordance with 
the Commander-in-Chief’s instructions the family of ShahjI was made 
over to Ja'far Beg, the governor of the fort of Galna^ and he himself 
joined Mahabat l^an.. In the beginning of the yth year® he hastened 
from the Deccan to Agra and paid his respects to the Emperor. He 
received the rank of 4,000 foot with 2,000 horse and a present of 
Rs. 20,000 and other royal favours, and the Sarkar oi Monghyr in 
Bihar was granted to him as a fief. 

As he was distinguished above all other officers of the Deccan for 
his ability and sagacity, in the same year he received a flag and kettle- 
drums, and was appointed of Gorakhpur^ in succession to 

MuHilIs Khan and allowed to proceed to his territory. Later he was 
enrolled among the auxiliaries of the Deccan®, and was engaged in 
furthering the work of the State. Though he was of Circassian origin, 
he had settled down in the Deccan, and established relationships there. 
Accordingly he gave his daughter in marriage to the son of DilaWar 
j^an® the Abyssinian, whose father also was one of the NizSmshahl 
officers. 


I Junair in the Text, but it is Junnar in the Poona district, Bombay; see 
/mpm'di XIV, p, 239. 

2; Kalna in the Text, but it is Galna in the Nasik disnict, Bombay; see 
Imperial Gazetteer, XU, p. 124.. 

3, 4, 5. Badshahniama I, pt, 2, fp, i, 14, 140. 

6 Was he the Diliwar Khan Habshi, the commandant of the fort of Kalyani 
(Imperial GrfxeWtfer, XIV, p. 324) who so bravely defended the fort in Bidar 
district in 1657, and who, after delivering the keys of ihe fort on nth August 
was granted a robe of honour and allowed to depart to Bijapur; see Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, I, pp. 248-250. 
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MAHESH DAS RATHOR 
(Voi. n, pp, 445 - 447 )' 

He was the son of Dalpat, the brother of Raja Suraj Singh At 
first he was in the service of Mahabat ^an Khan-Khanan^ and acquir- 
ed a name for valour. After Mahabat lean’s death he entered^ the 
service of Shah Jahan in the 8th year of his reign, and got the rank 
of 500 with 400 horse. Then he went with Prince Aurangzib who 
had been appointed to support the army sent to put down Jujhar Singh 
Bundeia. In the 9th year he was appointed along with Khan Daiiran 
to Nander. In the i ith year his rank was increased to 1,000 with 
600 horse^, and in the 15th year he had an increase of 400 horse and 
was exalted with the gift of a flag®, and accompanied Dara Shikoh to 
Qandahar. In the i 6 th year his rank was raised to 3,000 foot w'ith 
2,000 horse and he was granted the pargana of Jalor as a residential fief. 
In the i9ch year he received an increase of 50.0 foot and accompanied 
Prince Murad Bal^sh in the expedition against Bai^ and Badakhshan. 
Afterwards his rank became 3,000 with 3,000 horse, and he was 
granted the privilege of using the kettle-drums. 

When, after the arrival of the Prince at Balkh, and the flight of 
Nadhr Muhammad its ruler, Bahadur ^an and Asalat ^an were 
appointed to pursue him, he in his zeal accompanied them without 
the permission of the Prince. In the aoth year he came to the Court 
in obedience to the summons. In the same year, 1056 A. H®. (1646 
A.D.) he died. He was an experienced soldier, and the King placed 

I Maathir~»l-Umara, Text il pp. 179-183. 

3 Madthir-nUUmara, Text III, pp. 3%-409, translatiqn pp. 9-27 ante, 

3 Bddshdhndma, I, pt. 2, p. 68. 

4 Of. cit.j p. 136. 

5 Badshahndma^ II, p. 294. 

6 Badshahnama, II, p. 635. His death is stated to have occurred on 9th Safr, 
1057 A.H., . i6th March, 1647 A.D. The above account is adapted from 
Badshahnama, he. cit. The distance of the bench from the throne is given as 
ten and not two yards; while during riding he followed at twice this distance or 
twenty yards. 
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great reliaace on him. In the audience hall he used to stand behind 
the throne by the side of a bench {sandalt), which was placed at a 
distance of two yards for the royal sword and quiver. During riding 
he followed at a fair distance. His eldest son Ratan, who was in 
Jalor and had the rank of 400 with 200 horse, was the beneficient 
of royal mercy by receiving the rank of 1,500 and 1,500 horse. He 
came from his home and having gratified himself by kissing the royal 
threshold was appointed with Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb Bahadur 
to Balkh. When the Prince restored that country to Nadhr Muha- 
mmad its ruler, and returned, he distinguished himself by fights with 
the Almanans on the way. In the 22nd year he v/ent with the same 
Prince to Qandahar, and was deputed with Rustam Khan to fight 
against the Iranians. In the 25th year he was exalted by the grant 
of a standard, and accompanied the Prince a second time, and on the 
third occasion he was deputed to accompany Prince Data Shikoh. 
In the 28th year he went with the learned Sa‘ad Ullah Khan^ to pull 
down Chittor. In the 30th year he went to the Deccan to Prince Mu- 
hammad Aurangzib Bahadur, and distinguished himself by performing 
valuable services in the battle with the ‘Adilkhams. As a reward his 
rank was increased to 2,000 and 2,000 horse. Afterwards he fought 
bravely at Ujjain® in company with Maharaja Jaswant Singh, and fell 
under the swords of Aurangztb’s army. 

(SAIYID) MAHMOD KHAN BARAH 
(Vol. 11 , pp.' 375-377). 

He was the first person of this clan (Saiyids of Barah), who rose 
to the position of a noble man under the Timurid Dynasty. Originally 

I Sa ad Ullah ^an was, in view of his learning, known as ‘Allami Sa'atl 
Ullah Khan,'' for his biography see Maa^ir-ul-Umara, Text II, pp. 441-449. His 
expedition to demolish Chittor is mentioned on pp. 447, 448; see also Beni 
Prasad, History of Shahjahan, p. 320. 

2 Battle of Dharmat, 26th April, 1658, some 14 miles south-west of Ujjain 
in Central India. See Sir Jadonath Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, II, pp. 348-367. 
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he was a servant of Bairam J^an^. In the 1 st year of Akbar’s reign 
he was sent with ‘All Quit Khan ShaibanI to put down Hsmu Baqal 
who, after the defeat of Tardl Beg Khan^, had out of pride collected 
a large force and started from Delhi. In the and year he was appoin- 
ted® to chastise Hajl Khan, a slave of ShSr f^an Sur, who had taken 
possession of Ajmer and Nagor (Nagaur), and was showing signs of re- 
bellion. In the 3rd year he was deputed to capture the fort of Jitaran®, 
which he conquered from, the Rajputs. When Bairam Khan’s affairs 
were upset, he joined the King’s service, and received a fipf near Delhi. 
In the yth year whan Kh an-Khanan Mun'im Bsg becoming frightened 
at the murder of Shams-ud-Dln Acka, started a second time for Kabul, 
Saiyid Mahmud Khan, who was in his fief, recognised him (while he 
was passing through that area) and conducted him with all respect and 
honour to Akbar®. In the 17th year he went to Gujarat in attendance 
oti Khan Kalan®. Later he was sent in pursuit of Ibrahim Husain 
Mirza. Afterwards when the King turned his personal attention to 
this affair, and immediately recalled the oflicers who had been sent, the 
said Khan swiftly joined him near SarnaR, and distinguished himself. 
When the Mirza was defeated and retreated towards, Agra, he with 
other officers was appointed to pursue him. In the 18th year he was 
sent in advance with a number of officers to Gujarat, and when the 
King during his march reached Mlrtha,® he was gratified by rejoining 

1 Akbarnama, Text II, p. 33, Beveridge’s translation II, p. 54, where Mahmud 
Khan is described as a follower of Bairam Khan.. 

2 Of. X«xt II, pp. 30, 31, Beveridge’s translation II, pp. 48-50. 

3 Op, aX, Ifi P* 4^* translation 11 , p. 72. 

4 Of. cii., Xext II, p. 66, Beveridge’s translation 11 , p? 103; the name of 
Mahmud Khan is omitted from the translation. Jititan is in Jodhpur, sge Jarrett’s 
translation of IIj p. a76i* 

5 Op. Text . II, p. 180, Beveridge’s translation n, p. 279. 

6 Of, At., Text II, p. 372, Beveridge’s translation 11 , p. 541. 

7 S^nal a small town on the bank of Mahindri or Mahi river in Gujarat; 

see Lowe’s translation of Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh , II, p. 146. 

8 This is Mcrta in Jodhpur; see Imferial Gazetteer, XVII, p. 308. Here 
according to Akbamama, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 63, Akbar was joined by 
a number of officers of the advance army. 
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the royal party, in the battle with Muhammad Husain when Akbar 
and a few men formed the reserve, Saiyid Mahmud took his place 
with a number of officers in the centre,^ and during the conflict advance 
ed courageously beyond the centre, and fought bravely. In the end of 
the same year he with other Barah Saiyids and' Saiyid Muhammad 
Amroha led an expedition against the territory of Mudhkar,® 
and reaching there conquered it by the force of’ his sword. About this 
time corresponding to 980 A.H.® (1572-73 AD.) he died. He bad 
the rank of 2,000. 

Barah* is a term applied to twelve villages in the Duab, between 
• the rivers Ganga and Jumna and near the pargana of SambhaP. The 
Khan was a man of family, and after entering the King’s service he 
acquired a reputation for bravery and benevolence. He preferred 
simplicity. They say that when Akbar deputed him against Mudhkar 
Bundila and he returned victorious, after performing outstanding deeds 
of valour, he reported to the King that he performed such and such 
I feats of valour. Asaf Khan remarked, “MiranjI ! this victory was due to 
the good fortune (Iqbal) oi the King.” Saiyid Mahmud believed that 
Iqbal was the name of one of the royal officers and replied, “Why do 
you tell untruths. Iqbal was not there, it was I and my brethren 
who wielded the two-handed swords.” The King smiled and favoured 
him with the bestowal of gifts of all kinds. One day someone made 

1 I Akbarnama, Text III, p. 47, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 66. 

2 Akbarnama, [Text HI, p. 77, Beveridge’s translation HD; p, 108. Mudhkar 

was feja Mudhukar Bundda of Undchlia or Orchcha State in Bundclkhand, 
Central India, XIX, p. 241. Also see De’s translation of 

Td[fe44(4i-*-..dfJfefeari II, pp. 634, 6355, Note 4. 

3 According to Blochmann, A’m, I.fand edn.), p- 424, he died a year later 
“in the very end of 981.” 

4 See Blochmann, op. for a discussion of the various explanations 

advanced in reference to the word Barah. He adopts Barha in preference to Barah, 
but the latter is the generally accepted ptipnunciatioh, and is followed in this 
translation. 

5 Sambhal in Moradabad district, United Provinces, Imperial Gazetteer, 
XXJI, p. 18. 
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a significant remark and enquired to how far did the genealogy of 
the Barah Saiyids extend. Itrimediately he walked into the knee-deep 
fire which barefooted faqirs were accustomed to keep alight at night, 
and said, “If I am a Saiyid, fire will have h*o effect on me, hut if I am 
not, I will burn.” He stood in the fire for about an hour, after which 
people Induced him to come out. He was wearing velvet slippers, 
which were not burnth His sons were Saiyid Qasim and Saiyid 
Hash i in , a separate account- of whom has been included . 

. MAJNON KHAN QAQSHAl/ 
fVol. in, pp, 207-ZIl). 

He was one of the great courtiers and district officers. In 
Humayun’s time he had the fief of Narnoi (Narnaul)'^. When that 
King died, Hajl Khan, who was one of the chief officers of Sher Khan, 
besieged with a large force Majnun Khan in the fort, and pressed hina 
hard. Raja Bihar a Mai Kachwaha®, who at that time was with 
H 5 ji Khan, behaved with humanity and gentleness, and took Majnun 
Khan honourably out of the fort and allowed him to depart for Delhi. 
When Akbar ascended the throne, Majnufi Khan received Manikpur® 
in fief v^When Khan Zanian and his brother rebelled he firmly 
opposed them, and the spring of his loyalty smothered the thorns and 
dust of the zeal of the opponents. In the battle in which Khan 

1 The translation given above is a literal rendering of the text. Apparently 

the author meant that though the Saiyid was wearing only velvet slippers, his 
socks even were not burnt. The story is included in Bhichmanii’s account of the 
Saiyid, of. dt., pp. 424, 425. . 

2 Maa^ir-ul-Uviara, Text II, pp. 409, 410. 

3 For an account of his life see Blochmann’s translation of A'm, I (and edn.), 

PP- 399 * 400- ■ 

4 Namaul in Patiala State, Itnfefid Gazetteer, XVIH, p. 380. 

5 Bihari Mai in Blochmattn, of, cit,,' pp. 347, 348, where an accctmt of his 

life is given. ‘ ' 

6 In the Allahabad Siiba, see jarrete's translation of A’in, II, p. 90. 
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Zaman" an(i his brother were kUlecl, Majnun ]a waited oft the Kitig/s 
stirrups and performed deeds o£ valour. In the T4th year he was 
deputed to besiege Kalinjar® which was one of the famous fortS; of 
Indi^. Raja Ram Chand, the ruler of Panna,® had at the time pi 
the downfall of the Afghans purchased it for a large sum, of money 
from Bijll ^an the adopted son of Bahar Khan. When the capture 
of Chictor and Ranthambhor was bruited abroad he surrendered the 
fort to Majnun ^an and sent the keys of the fort on 29th §afr 997 
A.H. (yth January, 1589 A.D.). Majnun Khan was appointed 
in charge of that fort by royal command. In the 17th year he 
accompanied Khan-Khanan Mun‘im (Khan) for the relief of Gora- 
khpur. 

It happened that m the same year at the beginning of the Gujarat 
campaign Baba Khan Qaqshal when in attendance -on 

the Emperor had an altcrcadonh. with Shahbaz ^an, the 
Provost Marshal, and was punished. A false report * sprang up 
m Mun'im Khan’s camp that Baba Khan, Jabba>I, Mlr^^ 
ar^ ote ^apshals had killed Shahbaz, Mian, and had joined the 

had written ordering Majnun Khan 
to^be irnpnsoned. Majnun Khan with all other Qaqsh^s left Mun‘im 
Khan on the march, and though the Gpmmander-in-Chief endeavoured, 
to soothe them, and assured them about the report being false, he was 
unsuccessful. Later when the news came from the Court that Baba 
Khan and Jabbari had received favours as a reward for their good 
service, Majnun Khan felt ashamed of his behaviour, and rejoined 

in his brother Bahadur Pan were kiUed 

2 This p« rf the .ccouot is taken from Akh^iOma, Tom: II, pp, vto-a« 
Bcvet|dge. translaaon II, pp. 499.50,. For KUinjar see Beveridf j, ’ 
p. 498, note I., a > • 

vvm 'Tlwtha, but It is Panna State in Central India. Imperial Gazetteer 

AAin, p. 250. . ' 

4 Akbamama. Text 'ilVpp. 370, 371. Beveridge’s translation II. p. 538. 
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Khan on his return after the concjucst of Gorakhpur. After 
that he accompanied Khan -Kh anan^ in the con<|ucst of Bengal and 
Bihar, and rendered excellent service. In 982 A.H. (1574-75 A.D.) 
Bengal was conquered by the Khan-Khanan’s skilful campaign. 
Da’ud' Khan KaranI fled to Qrfssa, and Kaia Pahar, and Sulaiman 
and Babu Mankll to Ghoraghat^. Khan ~Kh anan took up his quarters 
at Tanda which was the capital of the country and sent the victorious 
troops in various directions to clear the country of the muck of the 
enemy. Majnun Khan with a force was sent to Ghoraghat. Qaqshals 
distinguished themselves by their courageous deeds in battles, and 
collected much booty. Sulaiman Mankll who was the tuler of 
Ghoraghat was killed, and the Afghan families were taken prisoners, 
and that well cultivated country came into the possession (of the 
imperialists). 

Majnun Khan married the daughter of Sulaiman Mankll to his 
son jabbari, and divided the country among the Qaqshals. In the 
same year — ^which was the 20th Ilabl Year— -Khan-Khanan went off 
to the Ganges CO chastise Da’ud, and Babu Mankl! and Kali Pahar, 
who had fled to Kuj (Gooch Bchar)®, joined the sons of Jalal-ud-Din 
Sur, and renewed disturbances, and attacked the Qaqshals. . The 
latter without any regard for their self-respect did not attempt to 
maintain their ground and retired to Tinda. Majnun Khan through 
the friendship of Mu‘in Khan stayed in Tanda for some time waiting 
for Khan-Khanan. The Commander-in-Chief after making peace 
with Da’ud Karani returned quickly, and again sent a force to Ghora- 
ghac under the command of Majnuri- Khan. He again delivered the 

I The accountis apparendy adapted horn Akbai^mma,^e!Xt III, pp. 119-130, 
Beveridge’s translation III, pp. 169-186. 

3 Sarkh- Ghoraghat is mentioned iti. A’in, Jarrett’s translation 11, pp. 123, 135, 
and in. note 6 on p, 123 the author states that the name is probably to be 
identified with Rangpur, but it is apparendy the ruined city in Djriijpuf district. 
Imperial Gazetteer^ XII, p, 236. 

3 See Akhatnama, Text III, p. 131, and Beveridge’s translatiori 111 , p, 186. 
Kuj of Cooch Behar is certainly a lapsus calami fot Ghoraghat. 
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country, and made proper arrangements for its government. About 
this time he died . His rank was 3,000; the author of the 
writes that it was 5,000, and adds that he had also employed 5,000 
troopers of his own. After his death his son Jabbari served for some 
years with ability and diligence, till the affair of the branding occurred 
and the Qaqshals becoming alarmed showed signs of rebelliousness. 
Jabbari also joined them. After murdering Muzaffar Khan Turbatl 
when the rebels were successful for a time, each of them was given 
a title; the title of Khan Jahan was added to the name of Jabbari. 
When this crowd separated from Ma'sum Khin Kabuli, they were 
treated leniently, but after his reappointment Akbar kept Jabbari^ 
for a time in prison by way of chastisement. In the 39th year he 
showed signs of repentence and was released. 

MAmsOS KHAN- 

(Vol.in,pp.32q.325) 

He was the brother of Sa'id Khan Chaghta’i. When Akbar made 
his rapid march to Gujarat he sent Sa'id Khan who was the governor 
of Multan to that country, and took Mal^sus Kh an along with him. 
In the 2 1 St year he was appointed to go with Shahbaz Khan on the 
expedition against Raja Gajpati.® In the :^ 6 th. year when Prince 
Murid was sent with an army to Kabul to awaken Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim to a sense of his duties, Makhsus Khan was in the left wing. 
Afterwards when the King himself went to KabuP and pardoned 
Mirza Hakim’s offences, and then moved tepidly to Jalalabad where 
the main camp was, Ma^sus Khan accompanied him. In the expe- 
dition to Orissa, which Was managed by Raja Man Singh, Makhsus 

1 Akbarnama, Text III, p. 650, and Beveridge’s translation III, p. 10000. 

2 Blochmann’s translanon of A'in, I (2nd edn.), p, 422. 

3 Raja Gajpati was the most important Zammdar of Bihar, see Blcchmann, 
op. ciu, p, 437. See Akbarnama, Text III, pp, 169, 170, Beyeridge’s translation 
III, p. 241. 

4 Akbarndma, Text III, p. 169, Beveridge’s translation III, p, 342, 
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Khan rendered efficient serviceK Later he was appointed to serve with 
Prince Salim, and in the 49th year was promoted to the rank of 3,000. 
He was living in the beginning of Jahangir’s reign, but the date of 
his death has not been recorded. He was annoyed with his son 
Maqsud, andiafter Jahangir’s accession when Sa'Id Khan begged for 
an appointment for him, the King replied^ that one, whom his father 
did not like, could not be fit for Divine favour or for royal patronage. 

MaLCJI and PARSUji 
(VoLUIjpp. 520-524). 

They were the brothers of KhelujI Bhonsle who was one of the 
chief Nizam-Shahl officers. In the beginning of Shah Jahan’s reign he 
(KhelujI) entered the imperial service and was attached to Khan Zaman, 
the son of Mahabat Khan Khan Italian, and who was then the 
governor of the Deccan, including Berar and ^aiidSsh. His rank 
was raised to 5,000 foot with 5,000 horse and a congratulatory letter 
was sent to him along with a robe of honour, a decorated dagger, a 
flag and a drum, a horse with a gilded saddle and an elephant. He 
was enrolled among the Deccan auxiliaries and was a zealous royal 
servant. He distinguished himself in the early part of the sieege of 
Daulatabad in the company of Khan Khanan, and was able to estab- 
lish his loyalty by having several encounters with the enemy. When 
through the exertions of all brave men the capture of the fort of 
Daulatabad, which was the capital of * Nizara-Shahls, was approaching, 
KhelujI because of the fear that after this fort was taken, the Nizam- 
Shahl dominion would be injured, like Yaqut jOian the Abyssihian, 
ran away and took service witn ‘ Adii Shah, and several times encount- 
ered the imperial forces. But he got nothing but discomfiture. 
They say that his wife went to Godavari^ to bathe and was made a 

I Akbamama, Beveridge’s aansiation III, p. 937. 

a This seems to be another version of remark attributed to Jahangir in 
Price’s Memoirs, p. 22. 

3 in the Text; but it must be the river Godavari. 
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prisoner. Mahabat Khan guarded her honourably and sent a 
message CO Kheiuji that liis honour was at stake, if he sent a lac of 
hUnSt she would be restored to liim with honour. He perforce sent 
the money, and Mahabat ^an sent back the wife with all respect. 
When later ‘.Sdil Shah submitted to the King’s commands and 
made a compact with the imperial olEcers, he sent away Kheiuji. 
He for a long time carried out raids bn the imperial territories. 
Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb captured him in the I3tb year, in 
the beginning of his governorship, and gave him the punishment for 
his deeds. 

Maluji and Parsuji, his younger brothers, were distinguished 
among the Nizam-Shahi officers for bravery. When Kheiuji went 
off to ‘Adil Shah, they did not join him, but came to Mahabat 
Khan and made promises of fidelity. Mahabat Khan showed favour 
to them, and promoted the first to the rank of 5,000 foot and 5,000 
horse and the second to 3,000 with 2,000 horse, and being fortun- 
ate in the imperial service they received the drums. They always 
behaved prudently and cleverly and pleased ail the governors of the 
Deccan. Maluji was posseissed of some urbanity and gentleness, 
and as he was faithful in his friendships, which is a characteristic of 
the Deccanis, he was always on good terms with them. 

In the 1 1 th year when Prince Muhammad Aurangzib resolved to 
conquer Baglana, Maluji was appointed* to that duty with 3,000 
men along with Muhamad Tahir Vazir Khan who was one of 
Aurangzib’s trusted servants. Malujr properly performed the duty 
assigned to him and returned successful. Afterwards in attendance 
on the governors of the Deccan he performed with alacrity whatever 
service was necessary. Puring the period of the government of 
Murad Ba^sh when Shah NawSz Kban SafavT led an army against 
Deogarh, he was in the fore-front of the Deccan officers. In the 29th 
year Prince Muhammad Aurangzib appointed Mirza Khan, the 
governor of Berar, and Hadi Dad, die governor of Telingana, for 


i Khafi IQian, I, p, 562. 
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coliecting the tribute of Deogarh, the payment of which was being 
deferred by the Zamlndar of that place on flimsy grounds. MalujP 
was accompanied by a number of Deccan officers. After performing 
this service, he in the 30th year joined the Prince who was 
besieging Golconda. At this time for some reason^, the mind 
of the Prince became alibnated from the two brothers. 
About this time the Prince was ordered to lead a campaign against 
‘Adil Shah of Bijapvir and an auxiliary force was sent from the Court. 
The two brothers were summoned from the Deccan, and reaching Delhi 
they kissed the threshold. In the same year they received the fief of 
Trij Bhander and some parganas in that neighbourhood. When Maha- 
raja Jaswant was sent with a strong force to Malwa they were among 
the auxiliaries, and at the battle of Ujjain^ they were appointed to guard 
the Maharaja’s camp which was near the battlefield. In the heat of the 
battle, Murad Bakhsh, who was on Aurangzib’s right wing, fell upon 
the camp and plundered it. MaiujI and Parsuji could not make a 
stand, and fled to Agra. Later in the battle^ with Dara Shikoh 
they were on the left wing with Sipihr Shikoh. After 
the victory they joined Aurangzlb, and owing to the circumstances of 
the time were favourably received. 

But as Aurangzlb still cherished resentment against them, both of 
them in the 3rd year w'ere removed from oflSce, but in view of their 
long service — they ' had spent their whole lives in the service of the 
state — Maluji was granted an annual pension of Rs, 30,000 and 
Parsuji Rs. 20,000"^. Maluji died in the 5th year in 1072 A.H. (1661- 
6z A.D.). Both founded c[uarters in Aurangabad which are still 
known by their names. Malujipura is outside the city and Parsujlpura 


1 Of, cit., p'. 7/1^3, 

2 Battle of Dharmat, 26th April, 1658; sec Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of 
Aurangzih^ II, pp. 348-367. Maluji and Parsuji with Devi Singh Bundila were 
in charge of the cainp; loc. cit.^ p. 359. 

3 Battle of Samugarh, 9th June, 1658. See Sir Jadunath Sarkar, of. cit., 
pp. 388-405. 

4 ‘Alamglrnama, p, 594. 
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is inside the fort. They say Parsuji in his mode of life followed the 
Mughal customs. He had purchased the Zammddri oi ]d.l^ldn in 
Berar for Rs. 80,000. 

MA‘MOR KHAN MiR ABOL FADL MA'MORI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 503-508). 

He was a true Saiyid and an excellent man, and had developed 
powers of discernment and comprehension. In Shah Jahan’s time lie 
obtained the rank of ^00 with 200 horse, and was long attached to the 
auxiliary forces in the Deccan. Owing to his good fortune and amia- 
ble disposition every governor, who was sent to that Sdi^a, liked him 
and made him his confidant. He was able and courteous, and was 
unique in the constancy of his friendships. When Prince Muhammad 
Aurangzlb became the viceroy, he owing to his sagacity, foresight, long 
service and loyalty, became his favourite, and was always a recipient 
of royal favours. When the Prince started" towards the Capital to make 
his bid for the empire, and by successive marches reached the bank of 
the Narbada, he gave Ma'mur Khan the rank of 1,000 with 400 horse. 
In the battle with Jaswant^ he was with Prince Muhammad Sultan in 
the van. After the victory he was granted the title of Ma'mur Kh atf 
and the rank of i ,500 with 500 horse. After the battle with Dara 
Shik6h^ Aurangzlb encamped at Agharabad Garden near Delhr also 
known as the Shalamar Garden. It was decided by the astrologers 
that Friday ist Dhul Qa‘da, 1068 A.H. (21st July, 1658) was the 
auspicious day for the enthronement®, but as there was rio time to 

I Aurangzlb started from Aurangabad to contest the throne and reached 
Burhanpur on March is, 1658. Aftef halting there for moro S a moni he 
moved on to Mandwa, and from there in seven marches reached Akbarpur on die 

ank cf the Narbada which he crossed on 14th April; see Sir Jadunath Sarkat, 
Htstory of Aurangzib^ I, pp, 

a Battle Of Dharmat, 36th April, 1658. 

3 ‘Atamgirnama, p. yj, 

4 Battle of Samugarh, 8th June, 1658. 

5 See Sir Jadunath Sarkar, op. dt.. II, p. 446; also ’Alamgtrmma, p. 144 and 

Maamirii-'Alamgiri, pp, 8, p. * 
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carry out the- ceremony in the customary way, Aurangzib sat on the 
throne in this garden at the auspicious moment. 

It happened that at this time^ Najabat j^an®, the Commander-in- 
Ghief who had greatly distinguished himsell in a number of battles 
and dangerous undertakings and who, while he was the principal 
officer of Shah Jahan, had espoused the Prince’s cause, and though he 
had received the rank of 7,000 with 7,000 horse, the gift of two 
lacs of rupees and the title of Khan-Khanan Si-pah-Saldr, out of folly 
and greed, was not at all bashful in being dissatisfied with royal 
favours-as a reward for his valuable services in the cause, and confined 
himself to his house. Ma‘mur Khan, who in view of his service and 
ability, was a favourite of Aurangzlb, and was also on intimate terms 
with Najabat Khan, was ordered to go immediately and convey cer- 
tain messages and orders to him. Although he tried to give as a friend 
harsh and correct advice he was not successful. Najabat Khan in whose 
case pride and conceit had undermined foresight and natural caution, 
made improper demands, brought up useless discussions, and started 
using abusive and insulting language, Ma'mur Khan, who had more 
regard for his salt and allegiance to the Empire than for personal 
friendship, repeatedly tried to check him, but it had no effect. At 
last in consideration of regard for both he rose up to depart. Najabat 
Khan thinking that his conduct would be reported, struck him from 
behind with his sword, so that his head was severed from the body, and 
his corpse was thrown outside. Although guards were sent against him, 
he prepared for battle, and excipt that he was' deprived of his rank and 

1 This statement does not seem to be correct. The murder is not described 
in ‘Alam 0 rnama or ^ScltMaG.^r 4 ~Alamgirt^hx^t is incidentally referred to in the 
two works on p. 230 and 32 respectively. According to Kh afi ^an, II, pp. 46, 
47, the murder took place a few days before the solar weighment for Aurangzib’s 
41st year, which was after his return from the pursuit of Data Shikoh from near 
Multan early in January 1659 Xhe murder is also described in the account of 
Najabat I^an Mda^ir-ul-UmarS, Text III, pp. 825, 826, but the two accounts 
do not agree in details (see for detaib in the notes under Najabat Khan. 

2 Najabat ^an was the third son of Mirza Shahrukh. the ruler of 
Badakhshan. For bis biography see MaSthir-ul^Umara, Text III, pp- 821-828. 
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title, no redress for the unjust murder was secured. That poor man 
took his unfulfilled desires for advancement with him to the grave, and 
the flower of his hopes died without blooming. 

His son Mir ‘Abdullah was a distinguished man of a firm disposi- 
tion. He was a master of calligraphy. For some time he was the 
of the army of Firuz Jang. His son owing to unemploym|nt 
became a darvish. His daughter was the wife of Ja‘far Khan Khurasanl, 
who earlier had acquired fame owing to his being the son-in-law of 
Hatina Beg Kifayat Khan. In Aurangzib’s time he was appointed as 
thcDwan oi Bijapur, Haidarabad, and Bldar, and BaBshl of the 
army of Khan Firuz Jang. In the end he was in straitened circum- 
stances, and he died in the beginning of the reign of the present 
sovereign (Muhammad Shah). She (the wife) passed her days in the 
mortuary garden of her father and grandfather in Aurangabad. 
Nothing is known about the other children of Mir Abul Fadl Ma'murl. 
But his sister had many children. One of her grandchildren was 
aHir-ud-Din ‘All Khan Ma‘muri, who was full of energy and 
enterprise, but unfortunately not one in a hundred of his ideas 
wcceedcd. Otherwise he would have accomplished great things. 
His father Mir ^ A resigned the royal service and carried on 

trade and shipping business at Cuttack in Orissa. 

The Mian in question (Fakhr-ud-Din) was appointed Bakh^ihi and 
recorder of Sangamner in the Deccan. In the time of Bahadur Shah 
he was in-charge of the fort of holy Surat. In the reign of Farrukh- 
siyar he was^ dismissed, but he refused -to hand over to his succe^r 
and^epared ^o fight. He was censured by the King and lived for 
awhile at Ahmadabad, (Gujarat). When Husain ‘Aii Khan Amir- 
ul-Lmara «n^ to the Deccan, he, owing m the acquaintance of his 
father with Saiyid ‘Abdullah Khan Barah. attached himself to him 
and was appointed Fa^jddr of Bijagarh^ on the banks of the Narbada. 

- - -geny of 

a Sarkar Bijagarh was also called Sarkar KhergaSn, see igiafi I^an, II, p. 85a, 
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But for various reasons he did nor prosper, and in distressed 
circumstances went from the Deccan to the Gapital and from there 
to Bengal. Although he tried hard In every way, he did not succeed 
there also, and so he returned to Haidarabad ow Orissa. Mubariz 
l^an, the governor, in view of his earlier relations treated him 
courteously, ^ ^ ^ 

When the governorship of the Deccan was transferred by the 
Court to Mubariz Kh^u, he appointed the said ^an as the governor 
of Berar. Later as Mubariz Khan could not take possession of the 
government and was killed, the said Khan went away to Surat, arid 
undertook new enterprises. Owing to his misfortune he Was plundered 
by the enemy (the Mahrattas), and taken before Raja SahuL Though 
he tried to stir up the Raja, and did his best to make him disturb 
the peace in the Deccan, he did not succeed. When Asaf Path 
Jang took the parganas appertaining to Chanda out of the possession 
of the Ilma^, who were a tribe from Telinga, he waited on him. 
Asaf Jah, out of consideration for his experience, thought of giving 
him a job, but death did not allow this to happen. He was buried 
in the same place. He was closely related to the author. There 
was an exhuberance in the disposition of the deceased such as the 
author has not seen in anyone else. 

(RAJA) MAN SINGH^ 

(Vol. 11 , pp. 16.0-170). 

He was the son of Raja Bhagwan Das Kachwaha. On account of 
his high intellectual attainments, abundant courage, high position 

and Jarrett’s translation of A'in, H, pp. 204-206. Bijagarh was the old capital of 
Nimar in Central India for which see Imperial Gazetteer, XIX, p. 106. 

1 Raja Shahu, the grandson of Shivaji, who ruled from 1777-1810. 

2 Probably the BhUs. 

3 There are notices of Raja Man Singh in Stewart, History of Bengal, 
pp. 180-191, Blochmann’s translation of df'm, I (and edn.), pp. 361-363 and Azad; 
Darbar-i-Akbarl (i939)> pp. 535'$66. In Tod, Armais and Antiquities of Rajas- 
than (1914 edn.i, p. 286, note 2, it is stated that Raja Bhagwan Das had three 
sons; apparently he was an adopted son of Raja Bhagwan Das. 
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and. close connection (with the King), He was at th^ hfead of the 
Amirs and nobles of Akhar, Through his great loyalty and devotion 
he received the title of and was sometimes called the Mirza 

Raja. In the end of 984 A.H., he was appointed to chastise Rana 
Kika, and in the beginning of 985. A.H., a great battle took place at 
Goganda’- which had been established as a city after Ghittor. Raja 
Ram Sah of Gwaliyar and his sons were killed. In the engagement 
the Rana and Kunwar Man Singh came face to face with each other; 
the Rana and the former were wounded and fled. Raja Man Singh 
stayed in his palace, and sent to the Court the famous elephant Ram 
Sah* along with other spoils. But, as it was alleged that he had 
strictly forbidden the soldiers from devastating the Rani’s lands,, the 
King censured him and recalled him to the Court; and for a time 
did not allow him to pay his respects. 

When the post of the Commander-in-Chief of the Panjab was 
entrusted to the Raja Bhagwan Das, the charge of defending the 
districts bordering on the Indus devolved on the Kunwar®. In the 
30th year, 993 A.H. (1585 A.D.) Mirza Muhammad Haklni, half- 
brother of Akbar, who was the ruler of Kabul, died, and the Kunwar 
was ordered to hasten to Kabul. He reassured the inhabitants, and 
with the deceased sons Mirza Afrasiyab and Mirza Kaiqubad and 
their relations and dependants and retinue returned to the Court. 
Akbar went as far as the Indus, and honoured Kunwar Man Singh by 
appointing him as the governor of Kabul. He by his bravery and 
courage punished* the Raushnis, who owing to their plunderings and 

1 See Akbamama, Beveridge’s translation. Ill, pp. 244, 245, according to 
which the battle took place at “Khamnur which is the mouth of the Haldi defile 
and is a dependancy of Goganda.” The battle is usually styled as the batde of 
Haldighat, and a good account is given by Badayuni (Lowe’s translation of 
Munta^ab-ut-TawM^ II, pp. 236-239), whiCTe it Is stated that it took place in 
the first half of Rabi‘ I, 984, and Blcchmann, op. cit„ p. 460, note 2, states that 
it took place on 21st Rabi’ I; 19th June, 1576 A.D. 

2 In Akbamama, he. at., p. 247, the name of the elephant is “Ram 

Pe«had.” 3 Op. cit., 493. 

4 Op. cit., p. 734; the Afghans. were defeated at ‘Air Masjid. 
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highway robberies were a stumbling block on the Khyber route. 
When Raja Blrbar^ fell in Swat at the hands of the Yusufza’Is, anck 
Zain Kh an and Hakim Abul Path were recalled to the Court, this 
business was also entrusted to Man Singh. When Afghanistan was 
made over to Raja Bhagwan Das, and he after crossing the Indus 
became mad, the government of that place again reverted to the 
Kunwar^. In the 32nd year when it appeared that the Kimwar was 
being worried by the cold climate, and that injustice was being prac- 
tised on the peasantry of Afghanistan by the Rajputs and that the 
Kunwar was not paying any heed to the oppressed, this country was 
taken from him, and a fief was granted to him in the Eastern districts'*. 
Meanwhile he was employed in chastising the Raushnis. In the same 
year when Bihar was assigned to the Kachwaha clan as their fief, the 
Kunwar was sent off to protect that country. In the 34th year when 
his father died, he received the title of Raja* and the rank of 5,000. 
After reaching Bihar he carried by assault the dwelling of Puran Mai 
of Gidhaur,® who had become very presumptuous, and captured many 
places. Puran Mai could not save his fort and begged for quarter. 
From there he proceeded to attack Raja Sangram, who submitted and 
presented elephants and rarities of his country. The Raja returned to 
Patna and attacked Ranpat® Choruh, and obtained much plunder. 

When he had disposed of the refractory malevolents there, he in 
the 35th year*^ went to Orissa by way of Jharkhand with a large army. 
Orissa has always been governed by independent rulers. Previously 
was for a time ruled by Pratap D^o. His son Bar (or Nar) Singh 
wickedly rose against his father, and finding an opportunity 

pp. 730-732. It was in the Balandari Pass that Birbar was killed 
, 1586. in the Text is what is now generally known 

Op. oX, p. 745- 3 Op, p. 790. 4 Of. dt., p. 863. 

5 Op. at, p. 872. Gidhaur in Monghyr district (Imfedal Gazetteer XII, 
is in the Text, 

Ranpat Cherul of the Text is Anant Ceruh in Akbarnama. 

Of. at., pp. 933-937. 
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poisoned him, thereby acquiring eternal death for himseiP. About 
this time Mukand Deo came from Telingana, and entered his service* 
He was enraged by Bar Singh's wicked act and determined to be re- 
venged. He gave out that for wife was coming to visit him (Bar Singh). 
In this way he sent litters (doits) filled with arms, and, with a tribute 
of silk cloths carried by 20 brave^ and experienced men, entered the 
fort. As a parricide does not last very long, he was soon disposed of. 
He lost his authority. It was not the custom for the Raja to take 
possession of the treasures hoarded by his predecessors, but he broke 
the locks of yo old treasuries, and took possession of their hoards. 
Though he displayed generosity, he was not a just and wise ruler, and 
gave himself up to sensual gratification. Suiaiman Kararani, who 
had taken possession of Bengal, sent his son Bayazid by way of Jhark- 
hand to conquer that country, and sent with him Iskandar Beg Ozbeg, 
who had rebelled against Akbar and taken shelter with him. The 
ease-loving Raja appointed two armies under the commands of Jhapat 
Rai and Durga Tej to oppose him. These men, unfaithful to their 
salt, intrigued with the officers of the army, and turned against their 
master. A hot engagement took place. The Raja submitted to his 
misfortune and waited upon Bayazid. With his aid a great battle was 
fought, and both the Raja and Jhapat Rai fighting bravely were hilled. 
The government reverted to Durga Tej. Suiaiman by guile called him, 
put him to death, and took possession of the country. 

During the viceroyalties of Munfim Khan Khan-Khanan and Khan 
Jahan Turkman much of the country was annexed. As a result of 
the dispersal of the Bengal officers Qutlu Lohani took possession of the 
country (Orissa). When the Raja in this year came to this country, 
Qutlu prepared to fight. Though the royal army was defeated^, the 
Raja remained firm (in his resolve). Suddenly Qutlu, who was ill. 


I So in the Text; it appajejjtly means a retribution, for patricide, 
a According to p. 933, note 3, 200 and not 20 men 


carried the presents. ^ O „ 

3 Jagat Singh sonTO^i^ja Man ^g^.was defeated in this batde. 
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died, and ‘Isa, his minister, raised his young son Nasir |Qian to power 
and made peace witl: the Raja. The Raja included in the crown-lands 
the temple o£ Jagannath and its appurtenances, and returned to Biharh 
Jagannath is a famous place of worship among the Hindus, and is 
situated in the city of Purashotam (Puri) on the seashore. Near 
(inside) it are erected the statues of Kishan' (Krishna) and his brother 
and sister, made of sandalwood. 

They say that over four thousand years ago Raja Indraman^, the 
ruler of Niigar Hills; at the instance of an enlightened one, who stated 
that this place was very dear to God the Creator, had founded a big 
city there. It was revealed to the Raja in a dream one night that 
on a certain day a piece of wood 52 fingers in length and i )/2 cubit 
broad would arrive. This was the special figure of the Deity, and he 
was to take it and place it in his house. He Was to watch over it for 
seven days, and with whatever shape it assumed, it was to be put in 
the place of worship, it so happened when he awoke, and he gave it 
the name of Jagannath. They Say that when Kala Pahar, the servant 
of Sulaiman Kararani, conquered this country, he flung this piece of 
wood into the fire. It was not burnt. Then he flung it into the sea, 
but it came back. It is said that the image is washed six times a day, 
and is dressed anew, and waited upon by 50 or 60 Brahmans. Each 
time large banquets are spread before the image, and some 20,000 
people can partake of this iood. A car with i6 whee^ is prepared 
and the images are set upon it, and it is believed that whoever draws 
it is cleansed of all his sins, : and docs not suflEcr any ills in future. 
They narrate wonderful things about it. 

In short, so long as ‘Isa, the minister of Qutlu, lived, he observed 
the rights of the tteaty with the Raja. After him Khwaja Sulaiman and 
Khwaja *Uthman, the sons of Qutlu, broke the treaty, and raised the 
head of disturbance. The Raja, in the 3yth year, addressed himself firm- 

1 The conquest of Orissa is described in Akharmma^ loc, cit., pp. 878-880. 

2 The account of the temple of Jagannath at Pun is adapted from the A’in 
(Janrett’s ttansladon) 11 , pp. 127-129. The three images are of Krishna, Balbadhra 
and Subhadra. 
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ly to the task of extirpating them and conquering that country. .Sa‘Id 
^an, the governor of BengSl, also joined him. In great battles they 
(the two Khwajas) were defeated, and took refuge with Raja Ram 
Chand who was a leading Zrfwndir of the country. Although Sa'Id 
Khan returned to Bengal, the Raja did not cease to pursue them, and 
besieged Sarangarh which they had regarded as their asylum. They 
were obliged to wait on the Raja. They received a fief in the Sarkar 
Khalifabadh and in the year looo A.H. (1591-92 A.D.) Orissa 
became part of the imperial dominions. In the 39th year, 1002 A.H. 
(1593-94 A.D.), when Sultan Khusrau was raised to the rank of 
5,000 and given Orissa in fief, the Raja was appointed his guardian, 
and was permitted to go to his fief in Bengal and to protect that 
area®. By his excellent arrangements and the might of his sword, 
the Raja took much territory from the countries of the Bhati and other 
Z mtnddrs, and included it in the imperial dominions. In tlie 40th 
year, 1004 A.H. (1995-96 A.D.), he selected near Akmahl a place 
where there was less danger of attack by boats. Sher Shah had also 
approved of this place. The Raja founded a city there as the seat of 
government and called it AkbarnagarA They also call it Rajmahal. 
In the 41st year Lachml Narain, the Zamnddr of Kuch (Gooch Debar), 
a populous country to the north of Ghoraghat, 200 /fees long and 40 
to 100 broad, submitted and had an interview with the Raja. He 
gave his sister in marriage to the Raja"*; 

In the 44th year, 1008 A.H. (1999-1600 A.D.), wheii Akbar 
was going to the Deccan, and Prince Salim was appointed to the 
Ajmer Siiba to punish the Rana, the Raja through still holding the 
government of Bengal, was commissioned to accompany the Prince. 
As at that time ‘Isa, who was the great landowner in Bengal, died, 
the Raja thought that it would be easy to manage the country, and 

1 ^lalifabad in Eastern Bengal; it included Bakarganj, Jessore etc.; see jarrett, 
op. cit., ppi. 123, 134. 

2 Akbamama, Beveridge’s translation III, p, 999. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 1042, 1043;. see Imperial Gazetteer^ V, p, 179. 

4 Op. cit., p. 1068. 
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sent his eldest son Jagac Singh there. |agat Stngh died on the way, 
and his son Maha Singh, who was still young, was sent to Bengal. 
In the 45th year Kliwaja 'U^nian, the son o£ Qotlu stirred up 
strife^. The Raja’s men considering the affair to be an easy one 
came out to fight. They were defeated. Though Bengal was not 
lost, but extensive areas were taken possession of (by the enemy). 
Prince Sultan Salim, who in self-indulgence, drinking and evil company 
had spent a long time in Ajmer, left for Udaipur. Before he had 
settled the affair there, he became presumptuous, and wanted to leave 
for the Panjab, Suddenly the disturbance of the Afgjhans in Bengal 
became serious, and Raja Man Singh suggested to the Prince to go 
there, but at the instigation of opportunists he started towards Agra. 
Maryam Makanl came out of the fort to advise him, but out of shame 
he turned back when he was within four kos ai the Capital, and started 
by boat for Allahabad®. The Raja separated from the Prince, and went 
off to chastise the Bengal rebels. Near Sherpur he defeated them in 
a battle. Mir ‘Abdur-Razzaq Ma'murl, the Bakhsht of Bengal, who 
had been captured, was found in the field in chains and with a collar 
round his neck. When the Raja had settled the country satis£actorily» 
he returned to the Court, and was exalted to the rank of 7,000 with 
7,000 horse'\ At that time no Amir had risen higher than 5,000, 
but later Mirza Shahrukh'^ and Mirza ‘Aziz Koka® also received this 
rank. At the time of Akbar’s death the Raja and ‘■Aziz Koka were 
plotting to raise to the throne Sultan ^usrau "whom people considered 
the heir apparent. But Jahangir won him (the Raja) over by confirm- 

1 The appoinu^ Prince Salim to Ajmer and the rebellion in Bengal 

are described in Akbarnama, loc. cit.^ pip. 1140, 1141. 

2 Akbarnama, he. cit., p. 1155. 

3 In Akbarnama, loc. cit.^ p. 1257, the rank is given as 7,000 with 6,000 
horse. 

4 Mirza Shahrukh son of Mirza Ibrahim was married to Akbar’s daughter 
Shukr-un-Nisa Begam. For his account see Blochmann, op. cit, pp. 326, 327. 

5 For ghan A’zam Mirza ‘Aziz Koka son of Atka |^an see Blochmann, 
Of. cit., pp. 343-347. 
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ihg him in his Bengal appointment and otherwise conciliating him^. 
After Jahangir’s accession he left for Bengal, but in the same year was 
transferred and was engaged for a while in chastising the rebels of 
Rohtas. From there he returned to the Court, and in the 3rd year 
obtained leave to go to his home so that he might make arrangements 
for the Deccan campaign,® and go there to assist the Khan-Khanan. 
He was in the Deccan for a long time, and died there a natural death 
in the 9th year of Jahangir’s reign®. Sixty persons were^ burnt with 
him'. 

The Raja had established wonderful pomp, greatness, influence and 
authority in Bengal. His panegyrist (hdd farosh) had 100 elephants, 
and ail his soldiers had good allowances. He had many trustworthy 
servants, all of whom were holders of high offices. They say that at 
the time when the Deccan campaign was assigned to Khan Jahan LSdl, 
there were Panjhazam^ (of the rank of 5,000), owning flags and 
drums, such as Khan-Khanan. Raja Man Singh, Mirza Rustam Safavl, 
Asaf Mian Ja'far and Sharif Khan Amlr-ul-Umara, and 1700 auxiliary 
officers holding the ranks of 4,000 to 100. When owing to lack of 
supplies there was such a scarcity in the Balaghat area that a seer of 
flour could not be had for a rupee, the Raja one day rose in the 
Assembly and earnestly said, "‘If I were a Muhammadan, i would once 
every day eat with you. As I have a grey beard, would you all accept 
from me the price of leaves.” Before all the others Mian-Khanan 
put his hand on his head and answered, “T accept the offer,’ ' The 
others also concurred. The Raja gave Rs. 100 to every and at 

this rate made daily allowances to everyone down to the rank of 100. 
Every night he put money in a putse with the name of the person on 

1 ^«afi Khan, I, pp. 233, 234, Bent Prasad, History of Jahangir, pp. •72, 73. 

2 THzak-t-Jahangm, (Rogers & Beveridge). I, p. 148; and IqbalnRma-i- 
Jahangiri, p, 34. 

3 Tuzuk-i-}ahdngm, be. cit., p. 266, note i. He died in the month of June, 
1614. 

4 Apparently 60 o£ his wives burnt themselves on his pyre. 

5 Only five out of the fifteen are eniiitnerated. 
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it, and sent one to each. For the three or four months that this expe- 
dition lasted, he never once missed (to send such gifts). For the men 
of the camp until supplies arrived, he sold provisions at the 

rates prevailing at Amhar. They saw that his wife Kunwar Rani, who 
was an expert manager, sent the provisions from his home. The Raja 
on his matches used to set up mosques and baths constructed of cloth 
for the Muhammadans, and supplied daily one meal to every one of 
his followers. 

They say that one day a Saiyid argued with a Brahman about the 
superiority of Islam over the Hindu religion. They referred the 
matter to the Raja for his dictum. The Raja said, “If I were to admit 
the superiority of Islam, people would say that it was out of flattery for 
the reigning sovereign, and if I said the opposite, I would be accused 
of partiality.” When they pressed him for his opinion, the Raja said, 
“1 have no learning, but with regard to the Hindu religion which is so 
old (I see that) if there are perfect men in it, they are burnt as soon as 
they are dead, and their ashes dispersed to the winds. If anyone goes 
there at night, there is a fear of his being influenced by the demons 
(Jinns). In Islam there are, in every town and city, saints at rest, and 
people receive blessings from them and Various assemblies are held 
there (in their shrines).” 

They say that at the time of going to Bengal he met one Shah 
Daulat, who was a saint of the time, at Monghyr. The Shah said, 
“‘With all your wisdom and intelligence why don’t you become a 
Muhammadan.” The Raja said, “In God’s word it is stated ‘God’s 
seal is on the heart of every one’. 'If by your efforts the lock of evil 
destiny (Shaqdwat) is removed from my bosom, I will at once become 
a believer”. For a month he waited hoping for this to happen, but 
as Islam was not in his destiny, there was no result. As has been 
well expressed in the verse : 

Verse. 

Congealed hearts profit little from the blessing of darvishes, 

When Copper is dead, nought results from alchemy. 
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They say that Raja Man Singh had 1,500 wives and two to three 
children from each, but all except Raja Bha’o Singh’' died during 
their father’s lifetime. Soon after his father’s death he also died of 
excessive drinking. A separate account of his life has been included. 

(SAIYID) MANSOR KHAN BARAH 
(Vol. II, pp. 449-452). 

He was the eldest son^ of Saiyid Khan Jahan Shah-JahanT, He 
held a rank and a fief. When his father died in the 19th year (of 
Shah fahan’s reign), he without any apparent reason* and from foolish 
apprehensions went off into the wilderness. Shah Jahan sent Yadgir 
Beg, Superintendent of the ‘mace-bearers with a posse of men to 
Sirhind as it appeared likely that he had gone to his home there. 
They were directed to get hold of that fool as soon as possible and 
bring him to the Court. Later it was found that he had gone to the 
Lakhi Jangal® and had been arrested by the Krori there. ShafhUllah 
Barlas, M?r was sent with a number of Yasawals to hvin^ 

him. As the Xror? was related to the daughters of Kh an Jahan, who 
had been a pillar of the State, he had not taken all the necessary 
measures for the safe custody of that ill-mannered person, he 
escaped® before ShafLUllah’s arrival. The latter on teaching there 
threatened the Krorl with Shah Jahan’s wrath— -which is a sample of 
the wrath of God— regarding his neglect of duty. He immediately 

1 He is mentioned in TUzuk-i-JaBangm (Rogers & Beveridge) I, pp. 24, 

266, 268, 282, 297, 329, 372 and II, pp. 81, io8 and 218. He died of excessive 
drinking in the i6th year of Jahangir’s reign in 1621 A.D. No separate biography 
of his is included in the Maa^ir. 

2 ^afi ]^an, I, p. 618, calls him grandson, but on p. 646 as the son of 
Saiyid ^an Jahan. 

3 For his biography see Madthir-uUUmarn, I, pp. 758-766 and translation, I, 
pp. 791-794. He died in 1055 A.H., 1645 A.D. 

4 Badshahnama, II, pp. 473, 474; KBiifi ^an, I, p. 6i8. 

5 Lakhi Jangal or a forest with hundreds of thousand trees was situated near 
Bhatinda in the Panjab. 

6 Of. cit,, p. 477. Tlie ficcount is adapted from BiidshShnama. 
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wrote to. his uncle, the Krori o£ Tihara (on the river Sutlej) that if 
chat wretch had gone there, no pains should be spared in bringing 
about his capture, otherwise his post and life were at stake. After 
endless search he found, through trackers, that Mansur |^an had 
gone from the neighbourhood of Tihara to Sirhind. He started 
immediately after him, and joined Yadgar Beg, who not having found 
any trace of him up to Sirhind was still searching for him. They 
together took fresh measures for his search- After endless search and 
enquiries for that ungracious fool they found him. He after much 
Coil had reached Sirhind with two companions, and leaving the horses 
in the desert had thrown the saddles in a well, and had hidden himself 
as a jaqlr m a corner of the garden of Hafiz Ra^na. Yadgar Beg 
arrested him and brought him in chains to the Court. He was sent 
to prison. In the 20th year, he was released' at the request of Prince 
Muhammad Aurangzib when the latter was leaving for Balkh, and 
was made over to him so that he might be taken to Balkh as one of 
his servants. Later when he was reformed, he was honoured by being 
restored to his mansab. But his nature was evil, and he from time 
to time committed faults, for each one of which he deserved exemplary 
punishment and castigation, but, in view of the services of his father, 
hi.s faults and commissions were overlooked by the Emperor. 

When Prince Murad Bakhsh went off to take charge of Gujarat, 
he was sent with him in order that he might proceed from there to 
holy Mecca and offer retribution for his ill deeds, in the hope chat 
this might change his unbecoming habits into praiseworthy actions. 
In the 30th year he returned from there, and as he showed signs of 
penitence and reformation, he was, at the request of the said Prince, 
granted the rank of 1,000 with 400 horse, and enlisted among the 
auxiliaries of Gujarat. Later he accompanied the Prince, and in the 
Battles with Maharaja Jaswant Singh and Data Shikoh rendered 
valuable services, and was rewarded with an increase in his rank 


1 Khafi l^an, I, p. 6^6. 
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and the title of fOian. When the shortsighted Prince^ was imprison 
by Aurangzib, the rank of Saiyid Mansur Khan was Increased to 

3.000 with 1,500 horse, and he accompanied l^alil Ullah f^an , 
who was sent in advance in pursuit of Data Shikoh. What was 
his later fate® and when he died, is not known, 

* 

MARHAMAT fflAN BAHADUR GHADANFAR JANG 
(Vol. IH, pp._7i3-7i5). 

His name was Mir Ibrahim and he was the sOn of Amir Khan 
Kabuli^. In the 48th year, of Aurangzih’s reign he had the rank of 

1.000 with 400 horse. In Farruk^-siyar's reign he was and 

governor of the fort of Mandu m Malwa, He occupied himself in 
chastising the rebels in that quarter, and acquired a name for gallantry. 
About the close of the reign of that Emperor when Husafn ‘All Khan® 
was coming to the Capital from the Deccan, Marhamat ^an, though 
he was on the way, out of jealousy dr because he knew that the 
Emperor did not like Husain ‘All, pleaded illness and did not come to 
see him. Husain ‘All Khan after reaching the Court dismissed him, 
and wrote to Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah, who was then the governor of 
Malwa, to transfer him. Asaf Jah In accordance with the order 
summoned him from the fort, and, as he could not return to the Court, 
appointed him as the governor of the fort of Sironj etc. appertaining 

2 The name is not mentioned, but apparently Murad Bakhsh who was 
treacherously made a prisoner by Auranzib. See Sir fadunath Sarkat, Hittory of 
Aurangzib, II, pp. 432-436. ■ 

2 'Alamgtfnama, fn. 164. 

3 In ‘Alamgirnama, p. 338', it is mentionbd that he was granted a k^il’at-aad 
included among the auxiliaries of the Deccan. 

4 His full name was Amir Shan Mir MU'an; for his biography see Maa^ir- 
ul-Umara^ I, pp. 277-287, and Beveridges translation, I, pp. 246-253. 

5 For Husain ‘Ali Shin’s journey from the Detcan to Delhi see Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar’s edition di Irvine^ s Later Mughals, I, pp. 355‘“3d2, 368, 
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to the grants of the SUba of Malwa. When about the same time Asaf 
Jah resolved to return to the Dcccan, Marhamat ]^an also decided to 
accompany him with a suitable force. In the battle^ with Saiyid Dila- 
war 'AH he had the coraniand of the left wing. He exerted himself 
bravely, and advanced upto the vanguard. Many Rajputs in the ene- 
my’s forces were killed. He also regdered good service in the fight 
with ‘Alam ‘AH ^an^. After the victory he was exalted to the rank 
of 5,000 with 5,000 horse, granted the title of Marhamat Khan 
Bahadur Ghadanfar Jang, and appointed governor of Burhanpur. He 
rendered notable services in fighting with the Rawals of Khandesh. But 
as complaints of oppression by his servants reached Asaf Jah, he was 
transferred from the governorship of Khandesh to the Faujdan oi Bagla- 
na, and allowed to retain a fief of fourteen lacs. He did not apply 
himself 1:0 the duty of this office, and when he heard that, Muhammad 
Shah had ascended the throne and that the Bafah S'aiyids had been 
discomforted, he hastened to the Court, and for a time was the Fmjdar 
of MSwar, and later was appointed governor of Patna. He died at his 
appointed time. His son Baqa’ Ullah who was the son-in-law of 
Mirza Muhsin, the brother of Abul Mansur Khan Safdar Jang, served 
for 9. long time as the deputy of the said Khan in his appointment as 
the governor of Allahabad, In the disturbance created by Ahmad 
^an Bangash^, he did not neglect to take proper measures, and preven- 
ced the fort of Allahabad from falling into the hands of the 
Afghans^^. 


I Dilawar ‘All was the Bakhshi of Husain ‘Ali Khan’s army. For the battle 
in the hilly country of Pandhar on 19th June, 1720, see Irvine, of. cit., II, 
pp. 28-34. 

. 2 Battle of Balapur, loth August^ 1720; see Irvine, op. cit., II, pp. 47-50. 

3 For Nawab Ahmad Khan Ghalib fang of Bangash see Irvine, The Bangash 
Natvabs of Farrukhabad, Journ, As. Soc. Hewgak XLVIII, pp. 58 et seq. 

4 For die siege of Allahabad from September i75o~April 1751, see Irvine, 
loc. cit,, ppt 77-82, 
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(MIR) MA‘SOM BHAKKARP 

(Vol. HI, pp, 326-329). 

His pen-name was Nami. His ancestors were Saiyids o£ Turniudh, 
but for two or three generations had lived in Qandahar. His ancestors 
with some other Saiyids had charge of the tomb of Baba SliSr Qalandar, 

who was one of the spiritual leaders of his time and who was buried at 

Qandahar. His father’s name was Mir Saiyid Safa’I, and on this 
account Mir Ma'sum was called Saiyid Safa’I. Mir Ma'sum’s father 
came to Bhakkar, and was graciously received and honoured by Sultan 
Mahmud, its ruler, and so he took up his abode at that place. He 
married into the family of the Saiyids of Khabrut in Slwistan. Mir 
Ma'sum and his two brothers were born at Bhakkar. After his father’s 
death Mir Ma'sum studied under Mulla Muhammad of KingrI, which 
was a dependancy of Bhakkar, and also acquired five accomplishments. 
As he was very fond of hunting, he spent much time in its pursuit. 
Suddenly he became very poor, and went off on foot to Gujarat. Shaikh 
Ishaq Faruql of Bhakkar, who was one of the influential officers in the 
service of jMiwaja NIzam-ud-Din Ahmad of Herat, the Divan of that 
province (Gujarat) introduced the Mirza to the f^waja on account of 
the old acquaintance with him dating from the time when they 
studied together in their native place. It so happened that the 
1 abaqat-i-Akbarf was being prepared at the time, and the Mir, who 
unrivalled in his knowledge of history, took part in its preparation. 
Accordingly the Kh waja acknowledges In the work his share in, its 
compilation. Later Mir Ma'sum entered the service of Shihab-Ud-Dln 
Ahmad, the governor of the province, and received an office. In course 

1 For accounts of Mir Ma'sum see Blochmann’s translation oi A’ in ^ \ (2nd 
edn.), pp. 57S-580, Rieu’s GftMiogw I, p. 291, and Badayuni’s Muntakhab-ut- 
Tawarii^.Tzxt HI, pp. 361-375 and Haig’s translation III, pp. 498-508, and for a 
short life note i on ppi 498, 4^. 

2 See Prashad’s preface to Vol, III of De- & Prashad’s edition of Tabaqat-i- 
Akbari^ pp. vi-xxxvii. 
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of time he acquired a name for bravery and courage, and was honoured 
by being taken into the service of Akbar. In the 40th year his rank 
was 250. The King had such confidence in him that he was sent on 
an embassy to Iran\ where his intelligence and skill made him a favou- 
rite of Shah ‘Abbas Safavi» After his return from Iran, he in the year 
IQ 15 A.H. (1606-07 A.D.) received from Jahangir the title of Araln- 
ul-Mulk, and went to Bhakkar where he died. They say that he had 
been promoted to the rank of 1,000 under Akbar. He was a 
poet. This couplet is by him^ : 


Vene 

How pleasant it is that when I am beside myself (with love), you 
(will come and) enquire about my condition, 

I will explain it to you at length in a speech in which tongue 

plays no part. 

He wrote a Dwm, a Mathnavi — the Ma'dan-pil-Afkar (the mine 
of Thoughts) in imitation of the Makhzan-ul'Asrdr^ , a history of Sind'^, 
and a short treatise on medicine known as Mujridat-i-Ma'sumi. He 
was also an expert calligrapher and a composer of inscriptions. He 
engraved his verses on the stones of mosques and buildings all the way 
from India to Tabriz and Isfahan. The inscriptions® on the gate of 
the Agra fort and of the Jama‘ mosque at Fathpur are by him. He 
erected many buildings, especially in the city of Sukkur which Was 
his native town. In the middle of the Panjab river (Indus), which 


1 Akbarnama, Text III, p. 825, Beveridge’s translation III, p. His 

return from the Persian Embassy is menrioned on p. 836 of the Text and p. 1251 
of Beveridge’s translation. 

2 For the remaining verses of the composition See Badayuni, op. cit,. Text, 
p. 366, translation p. 501, and De’s edition of TabaqatA-Akban^ II, Text, p. 500. 

3 For Nizamis Ma^zan-ul-Asrar see Ivanbw, Descriptive Catalogue of Per- 
sian MSS. Asiatic Soc, Bengal (1924) p. 466- 

4 Tarikh-Sind or Tarikh-i-Ma'siimi. see Prashad, op. cit., pp. xxx, xxxi. 

5 Some of his inscriptions are mentioned by Blochmann, op. cit.^ pp. 579 
580, while the Fathpur inscription is given in Keene’s Handbook to Agrm^ 
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surrounds Bhakkar, he built a tower called Satiyasur which is one o£ the 
wonders o£ the world. Gunbudh Darya — the dome of the river 
(1007 A.H,, A.D.), is its chronogram. He was very ascetic 

and pious, and his spirit and liberality was such that he used to send 
presents from India to the common people of Bhakkar, and for the high 
and low he had fixed presents, annually, monthly, daily, at harvest 
times and on Fridays. But later when he returned to his native land, 
these good actions ceased, and for some reasons people became annoyed 
with him. They say that he used to insist upon some part of his 
jdgtr being reserved as a jungle for hunting. His son was Mir Buzurg. 
He was captured on the road armed during the time of the rebellion 
of Sultan ^usrau, and the Kotiual said that he was a partisan of the 
Sultan. He denied the charge, and Jahangir asked him to explain why 
he was carrying arms at the time. He replied, “My father instructed 
me to be armed during the night watch.” The guard-recorder {Chaukh 
navis) confirmed that on that night Mir Buzurg was on duty, and so 
he was released. The King, on account of the favours shown to house- 
born ones, gave him his father’s property. He served for a long time 
as the Ba^s hi of Qandahar. He spent in extravagance the 30 or 40 
lacs of rupees which his father had left, and was so haughty that he 
paid respect to no one; and was not on terms of intimacy with any 
governor of the province. He kept his men in good trim. He 
composed both prose and poetry, and wrote a good hand. But he was 
fickle and tyrannical. Arriving at Mandu he waited on Jahangir and 
was appointed to the Deccan, where he was for a long time. As the 
income of his jdgtr was not sufficient for his expenses, he left service 
and retired to his native country. He was contented with the land 
and gardens of his father. He died in 1044 A.H, (1634-35A.D.). He 
left some sons, a number of whom moved over to the city of Multan. 

8 It is still standing, vide XXIII, p. 126, where it 

is described as the minaret of Mir Masum Shah, erected about 1607 on the 
Western side of the town of Sukkur, overlooking the Indus. 



MA‘SOM KHAN FARANKHUDIV 
(Vol. in,pp,246-2^9). 

He was the son of Mu‘m-ud,-Dm Khan Akbarl^. After his father’s 
death he was favoured hy the King with the rank of i,ooo, and 
granted the fief of GhazTpflr®. At the time of the rebellion in Bengal 
and Bihar by Ma'sum Kabuli and Baba "i Qaqshal, he accompanied 
ja Todar Mai and apparently set his heart on the pursuit of the 
rebels, but he behaved obstinately and presumptuously. The arrival 
of Mirza Muhammad HakTm’^ in the Panjab and the movement of 
Akbar in that direction caused his evil nature to reveal itself and he 
took the path of disobedience. He forcibly seized Jaunpur from 
Tarsuu Khan’s agents. As from his childhood he had been favoured 
by the King, Ahhar, out of excessive kindness, gave him Oudh in 
fief on the condition chat he would surrender Jaunpur. Apparently 
obeying the royal order he left for Oudh, but in reality he was 
preparing for rebellion. Shah Quli Khan Mahram and Raja Blrbar 
were sent from the Court to reform him. That headstrong fool 
threw off the mask of shame and uttered improper expressions. 
Finding that it was impossible to reform him they returned. ShahbaZ 
was hurrying to chastise the Bihar rebels; heard of Ma‘ sum 
’s behaviour, and in the 25th year marched to punish him. A 
battle took place near Sultanpur BilharT. Ma'sum Khan attacked the 


1 Blochainann gives good account of his life in Iiis translatidn of I 

(2nd edn.), pp. 491,492. For Shahbaz Khan’s expedition against him see p. 438. 

2 See Blochraann, op. cit., p, 480. 

3 Ghazipore in the United Provinces, see Imperial Gazetteer, XII, pp. 222-230. 
In A kbarnamd, T&xt III ^ p. 281, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 410, it is recorded 
that he was granted Ghazipiir as his fief and jaunpur was taken from him and 
given to Tarsfin Muhammad IChan. 

4 The account is based on Akbarnama Text III, pp. 329-333, 338-340; 

Beveridge’s translation III, pp. 483-488, 496-499. Mirza Muha Hakim, 

Akbar’s brother was the governor of Kabul, 

5 Now known as Barausna in the Sultanpur pargana, Beveridge, op. cit., 
486, note 2. 
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centre with great force, and Shahbaz JOl^n losing courage took to 
flight. He did not draw rein till he reached faunpur which: was at a 
distance of 30 Accidentally a rumour gained curreny in 

army that Ma'sum^ had been killed, and his men began to 

disperse. He reached the battlefield and was surprised. Meanwhile 
the left wing of the imperialist army, which did not know of 
defeat of their leader, appeared. Ma'^m Khan was taken by 
surprise, and on being wounded withdrew to his camp. As his camp 
had been plundered by the imperialist army, he hastened to the 
town of Oudh. Shahbaz ^an having consolidated his position 
at Jaunpur started again to fight. The battle took place at a distance 
of seven kos from Oudh, and Ma'sum Khan after being defeated shut 
himself up in Oudh. ‘Arab Bahadur and Niyabat Khan, who were 
the mainstay of his folly, left him. Ma'sum Khan abandoned his 
family and property, became a vagabond, and to disguise himself he 
shaved off his beard etch The Zamlndar oi Gawarich“ ; on account of 
his former acquaintance brought him to his hogse, and seized his cash 
and valuables. In a wretched plight he crossed the Saru, and went 
to Raja Man the proprietor of that area. He sent some men with 
him on che-pretext that they were guides, but suspecting that he had 
jewels in his possession, he secretly prompted them to murder him. 
Ma'sum |^an found this out, and won them over with a bribe and 
retired from chat place. 

Meanwhile Maqsud, one of his servants, joined him, and placed 
all his savings at his disposal. That headstrong again thinking of 
rebellion started intriguing. In a short while a number of mercenaries 
were collected. He plundered the city of Bharaich after its capture. 
Vazir ^an and others started from Hajlpur to punish him. For 

1 The expression is discussed by Beveridge, Akbarnama, 

tianslation I, p. 574, and translation III, p. 498, note 4. It apparently means 
shaving off the beard and . moustaches. 

2 Text f’ut Gawarich in Gonda district,' see Beveridge, op. cit,, 

p. 498, note 5. 
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a long time there was a battle of cannon anti muskets. One night 
Ma'sum Khan leaving everything fled. He went to Jalanpara^ and 
once again collecting men plundered the town of Muhammadpur. He 
was making preparations for the sack of faunpur, but the fief-holders 
of the area made a compact against him. When he saw that his 
scheme was not likely to succeed, he made a supplication to the Khan 
A‘zam KSka. The latter sent a petition to Akbar, and securing a 
pardon for him had the area of MihsI^ granted to him as his 
He. was about to rebel again when Mirza Koka proceeded to amend 
matters. Hearing of this development and not being strong enough 
to oppose Mirza Koka, he took leave and started for the Court. In 
the zych year he reached the Court at Agra, and through the interces- 
sion of Maryam Makani his offences were again excused. During this 
time, in the year 990 AD. (1582 A.D.) he was at midnight return- 
ing to his lodgings from the Dar bar, when some men attacked him, 
and he was killed. Enquiries were instituted, but the affair was not 
cleared up. Some people at the time believed that occurrence® had 
taken place at Akbar’s instigation. But God alone knows! 

MA‘SOM KHAN KABULT 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 392-296) 

He was a Saiyid of Turbat in Khurasan. In the reign of Humayun 
his uncle Mirza ‘Aziz® was promoted to the high office oi Vazlr. He 
was the foster-brother of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, and was distin- 

1 Teat valiant but it appears to be Jalanpara. 

2 Text is apparently Mihsi in Chanipatan district in Bihar. 

3 Akbarnama, Text Iff, p. 309, and Beveridge’s translation III, pp. 576, 577. 
In note i on p, 577 Beveridge discusses the contemporary records of his murder 
and notes that according t<o Iqbalnoma-i-Jahaglri he Was by Akbar’s order 
murdered by-Sikandar Qalmaq. 

4 Blochmann’s transladon of A'in, I (2nd edn.), p. 476, note i. 

5 He is not mentioned in AkbarnSma, but in Blochmann’s A’in, op. cit., 
p, 595, he is mentioned as first on the list of Vazirs or ministers of finances. 
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guished for his bravery and his work. As |^waja Hasan Na<jshbahdl, 
who was the Mlrza’s factotum, was for some reason riot on good terms 
with Ma*sum Khan, and wanted to ruin him, he, from foresight, in 
the 20th year came to Akbar’s Court. He was granted a rank of 
500, and was granted a in Bihar. In that province he fought 

with Kala Pahar, who was one of the great Afghan leaders, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his courage and bravery. He was victorious, 
but received several wounds. As a reward his rank was increased to 
1,000 and in the 24th year Orissa^ was included in his fief. But as 
the nobles of that province (Bihar) were oppressed by the severity of 
the imperial clerks in the execution of the branding regulations, and 
they were stirring up rebellion,^ Ma‘sum Khan, out of ingratitude and 
presumption, joined them, became their leader and started a commo- 
tion. Eventually he became known as Ma'sum ‘As! (the rebel). 
When the news of the approach of the imperial army was received, 
he hurried off to. Bengal, and joined the Qaqshals and rebels of that 
area; and with all the combined forces he besieged Muzaffar Khan at 
Tanda. In spite of all his resources for resistance he lost heart, and 
oiit of avarice and love of life sent Ma'sum Khan 20,000 ashrafis in 
return for a promise that his honour would be safeguarded. As a 
result of the confusion Qaqshals and other rebels swarmed over the 
fort from all directions. Ma'sum Khan in accordance with the promise 
that he would get 'most of the property, came alone to Muzaffar Khan *s 
quarters where the latter was standing armed with some of his slaves, 
and was wavering whether to fight or fly. Ma'sum I^an proffered 
affection, but as that unfortunate (Muzaffar Khan) had lost his senses, 
he did not use the opportunity and put the rebel to death. Suddenly 
there was a disturbance in the female apartments, and Muzaffar Khan 

1 Ahbarnama Jext 10 , p. 410. Onssa is a long Way from Bihar, and if the 
name is correct, it looks as if he had been sent away to get rid of him. From 
Text p. 285 and translation pi 418, it appears that he held Patna also as his fief. 

2 iTlie accounts of the rebellion and Ma'sum Khan’s share in it are adapted 
from Akbarnatna, Text HI, pp. 300-304, Beveridge’s translation 01 , pp. 444-450. 
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went there. Ma‘sum Khan repenting of his own GOurag£ came out, 
and always blamed himself for this rashness. After Muzaffar 
Khan was put to death, grand titles and jdglrs were distributed, and 
coins struck in the name of Mirza Hakim. This verse — 'which 
Ghazzall of Meshd had composed, perhaps at. the time when he was 
accompanying ]^an Zaman ShaibanI, who also had the ^utba read 
in the name of Mirza Hakim — became famous; 

Verse 

In the name of God, The Merciful, The Compassionate ! 

Muhammad Hakim is the heir of the Kingdom. 

When Khan A‘zam Koka was appointed to punish the rebels, 
Ma‘sum KTian made a pact with Qutlu LohanI, who during this oppor- 
tunity had taken possession of Orissa and a part of Bengal, and 
opposed the imperial army. When the Qaqshals having quarrelled 
with him, sent a message of submission to Mirza Koka, Ma‘sum Khan 
took to flight^. In the 28th year^ he renewed the strife, and hotly 
engaged Shahbaz I^an who had joined the Bengal army. But he 
suffered a signal defeat, and, when Jab barl and other rebels left him 
he took refuge in the Bhatl country. With Tsa Khan the Zammddr 
of that area he repeatedly attacked the royal territories, but every time 
he was defeated by the imperial army. At last in the qqth year 
1007 A.H. (1598-99 he died in the same country. After his 

death his son Shuja® with Qalmaq— a purchased slave of Muzaffar 
Khan, who had become famous as a swordsman and called himself Baz 
Balradur — joining with some evil Turiinls created disturbances for some 
time. In the 46th year he surrendered, waited on Raja Man Singh 
Kachwaha, the governor of Bengal, and was favourably received. In 
the reign of Jahangir he was exalted by appointmeht to Gh azni as 

j Akbarnama, Text III, pp. 400, 401^ Beveridge’s translation III, pp. 619-622. 

2 AkbamSm^, Text III, pp. .787, 788, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 1180, 

3 BadshShnSma, I, p. 399. His appointment as of Ghazni is also 

mentioned there. 
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thanddar, anti in the reign of Shah Jahan he was granted the rank ol 
i,,50G with 1,000 horse and the title of Asad ^an. He died in 
the 1 2th year. His son Qubad attained the rank of 500 with 300 
horseh 

MATLAB KHAN MIRZA MATLAB 

(Vol. IH, pp. 650-653). 

He was the daughter’s son of Mtil^tar Khan^ of Sabazawar. His 
mother was the famous Gulrang Banu Begani, who was married to 
Mirza Muhsin son of Saiyid Mirza younger brother of Muldhtat 
Mjan. Matlab Kh an, through his lucky star and the recomroem 
dation of his mother, rose high in AurangzTb’s reign, and was appoint- 
ed to the high office of the Bakhshl^ of the Ahadis. In the 39th year 
he became 2nd Bakhsht as deputy of Bahramand Khan who was sent 
to the station (thdna) of Anandi. In the same year, on the death of Saif 
Idllah j^an, he was appointed MirTuzuk. In the 41st year he received 
the title of Khan, and his rank was increased to i ,5.00 with 500 
liorse'^. As at the Court he had been found to be zealous and 
energetic, he was often nominated as Army-Sazawal of the forces 
deputed to chasti^ the robbers (Mahrattas) which duties he discharged 
successfully. Afterwards when, on the death of Bahramand Khan, 
Nasrat Jang became the Mir Bakhsht, but was principally occupied in 
scouring the country of the Mahrattas, Matlab ^an returned to the 
Court and acted as his deputy with full authority after the conquest 
of Wagingera. In this post his influence gradually increased, and 
he was honoured with an increase in the number of horses of his 
rank and granted ketde-drums'L Towards the close of Aurangzib’s 

^ Tic Is desciibcd lu Badshahriama, II, pt» 2^, p* 22^^, as Qubad son o£ 
Shuja Kabuli. His rank according to the list at the end of the work, p. 749 was 
500 with 200 horse and iiOt 300 horse as given above 

2 For a notice of Mukhtar Kban of Sabazawar see Maa^ir^iil-Umara, III, 
pp. 409-413. 

3-S Maatlnr-i-‘Alamglrt, pp. 240, 3^6, 505. 
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rcign he was one of die reladvely small number o£ die principal 
officers, and was appointed from dme to time to chastise the enemy 
(Mahrattas) in the neighbourhood of the camp. On the death of 
Aurangzib he joined Prince Muhammad A'zam Shah, and was the 
recipient of special favours. He received the title of Murtada Khan. 
He was a man without distinction of constancy. Ni‘mat Khan 
Mirza Muhammad Hajl, from whose compositions scarcely anyone 
escaped, wrote this verse : 

Verse 

I will give up rectitude for crookedness, 

If this person be the Murtada- the favoured I’ll be an outcast 



Madab Khan in company with the Prince received several severe 
wounds in the battle’^ against Bahadur Shah. Khan- Kh anan Mun'im 
KJhan carried him off the battlefield seating him behind his elephant 
driver. He died of these wounds. He was powerfully built and 
tall, and notorious for his stupidity and ignorance. As the possession 
of paternal qualities proves genuineness of origin, his sons also were 
not without these characteristics. He had two sons. The eldest, 
who was the son-in-law of Jan Sipar j^ati Bahadur Dil, received his 
father’s title in the reign of Bahadur Shah. The second, who was 
the son-in-law of Tarbiyat Khan Mtr A tish^ had the title of Abu 
Talib Khan. In Farrukh-siyar’s reign the elder was the of 

Gujarat. When he was removed from there, he, in consequence of. 
the new relationship established as a result of the marriage of his 
sister’s daughter — the daughter of the deceased Kamyah Khan— with 
Amir-ul-Umara Husain ‘All Khan, went to Aurangabad, and settled 
there. His younger brother was’ made Faujddr of Godhra and Thasra* 

1 Battle of Jajau, i8th June, 1707. See Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s edition of 
Irvine’s Later Mughals, pp. aa-34. 

2 This appears to be the Tausrah of Bayley’s map, west of Godhra and 
between it and Ahmadabad. 
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in Gujarat; he had a commanding personality. Later the Amlr-ul- 
Umara appointed him as the Faujdar of Baglana. He joined ‘Alam 
‘All ^an with a strong contingent, and in the battle’^ with Asaf Jah 
lost everything. At the same time Mubariz f^an, the governor of 
Haidarabad, had come to interview Path Jang. He asked for Matlab 
Kh an’s daughter for his son Khwaja Asad Khan. They say that on 
account of his indigent circumstances a sum of money was fixed for 
the marriage expenses. Matlab K^an demanded more, but he refused. 
Matlab BQian became angry and said to the marriage brokers who were 
negotiating, for the match, “Be just. She is a daughter of \dxt Bant 
Makhtdrs^.” One of them, who was very convivial, replied, “You 
also are an agent for the marriage.” Abu Talib Khan, who was 
stricken with misery, went with the said Khan to Haidarabad, and 
was appointed governor of the fort of Shahpur in Kulpak, and attained 
prosperity. In the battle between Asaf Jah and Mubariz ]^an he 
had been wounded. Both the brothers died in Aurangabad at their 
appointed times. 

MIHR ‘ALI KHAN SILDOZ 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 217, 218). 

He was an officer of the rank of 1,000, About the close of the 5th 
year of Akbar’s reign he was sent® with Adham Khan to take Malwa 
and rendered good service in the battle with Baz Bahadur. In the 
17th year he was with Mir Muhammad Kh an Kalan in the vanguard* 

1 Battle of BaIapur, ioth August, 1720. 

2 Literally: sons of the chosen or the Saiyids, In the expression faUl mitkhiat 
in the reply, there is a pun on the double meaning of the word mu^tdr. Th’ts 
expression is also used in Text III, page 660 in the second line of the ver^. 

Madab ^an is designed as Madab ]|han Bant Mukhtar in Text Vol, 
III, p. 74.4, where his son-in-law As'ad Iran’s death is recorded. 

3 Akbarnama, Text lly p. 135, Beveridge’s translation II, p. 208. Tlte battle 
with Baz Bahadur is described by Beveridge bn pp. 211, 212. 

4 Akbarnama^ Text III, pu 24, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 33. The battle 
is described by Beveridge on pp, 32-36. 
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which niarched to Gujarat, and took part in the battle against 
Muhammad Husain Mirza. Later he joined Qutb-ud-Dln Muhammad 
Khan in ^ pursuing the said Mirza. In the 22nd year when Akbar 
went to hunt at Hisar he honoured^ Mihr ‘All by alighting at his 
house. In the 23rd year he accompanied Sakina Banu BEgani^ who 
was Sent to Kabul to advise Mirza Hakim (her brother). In the 24th 
year he accompanied Raja Todar Mal'‘ to chastise ‘Ar^^ who was 
creating a disturbance in the Eastern districts. He rendered good 
service there. Nothing more is known about him'^. 

MIHTAR lOdAN 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 344, 345). 

He was a slave of Humayun, and his name was Anis^. He was 
captured from Karrah Manikpur, and became gate-keeper among the 
servants of the Zanana. In the early days on Humayun’s journey to 
‘Iraq he followed the royal stirrups, and served as the treasurer. When 
in the 1 4th year of the reign of Akbar the fort of Ranthambhor was 
captured, he was appointed to guard it”. In the 21st year when 
Kunwar Man Singh was appointed’ to chastise Rana Pratap of Mewar 

I AkbarnSmn, Text III, p. 232, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 328. 

z Of. Text III, p. 245, Beveridge’s translation III, pp. 352, 353; also 
see note 3 on p. 352 for Sakina Banii Begam. 

Of . Text III, p. 287, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 422. 

4 For some further details of his life see Blochmann’s translation cf A’m, I 
(2nd edn.), p. 481. Sildoz was the name of a Chaghta’i clan. According to the 
Tabaqat‘i-Akaikari, Oc's Text II, p. 445, translation II, p. 672, he was originally 
a servant of Bairam Khan and rose to the rank of 1,500. 

5 Anis-ud-Din according to Blochmann, Z’»« (2nd edn.) I, p, 439. Mihtar, 
according to the same author means a prince. 

6 A kbarriSma, Text II, p. 338, Beveridge’s tran.slatlon II. p. 459. The fort 
was taken from Rai Surjjan Harai in March, 1369. 

7 AkbaraSma, Text III, p. i66, Beveridge’s translation III, pp. 236, 237. 
Kunwar Man Singh, who was appointed to the expedition, left Ajmer in April, 
t576. 
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the name ohMihtar J^an was also iiicludeci among his followers. On 
the day of the battle he was in the rear of the victorious army. Later 
on being appointed to help the Amirs of the Eastern districts he was 
able to render valuable services. After a time he was left in the 
Capital city of Agra. Having been appointed to a mansab of 3,000 
dhit-o-sawar , he died^ in the 3rd year of Jahangir’s reign corresponding 
to 1017 A.H. (1608 A.D.), , He was eighty-four years of age. His 
simplicity was well-known all over. They s.ay that during his gover- 
norship of Akbarabad, a caravan of merchants had encamped outside 
the city. Their camels were stolen by thieves. When this news came 
to the ears of the said f^an, he came to the spot, and looking right 
and left said, “I have found it.” After a while someone enquired: 
“What have you found?” He replied, “It is the work of thieves.” 
So the people in the neighbourhood were collected, and after having 
reprimanded them he said, “I am granting you a respite for tonight. 
You should look round. If the camels are not produced tomorrow, 
you will render yourself liable for punishment.” With his simplicity 
he was very good-natured. He used to pay the allowances of liis army 
month by month. And he was not devoid of courage and valour. 
As he Was Kayath^ (Kayasth) by origin he used to favour this sect 
greatly. His son Munis Khan, in the reign of Jahangir, received a 
mansab oi 500 foot and 130 horse Abu Talib the grandson of 
Mihtar Khan was in that reign the treasurer of the province of Bengal. 
They say that one day Abu Talib came to Qasim Khan^ the 
of Bengal, and in the open Darbdr remarked apropos of nothing that 
the nature of his office was fully known to the Nawab. As earlier on 
Qasim Khan had been a treasurer of that province, he was greatly 
displeased and broke up the assembly. People said to Abu Talib : 

1 Tumk-i-]ahmgtri (Rogers & Beveridge) I, p. 153. 

2 Apparently he was a convert from the Kayasth or the writer class {Imperial 
Gazetteer, I, p. 294}. Blochmann’s reading KM {op, cit., p. 459) is apparently 
incotttet. 

3 Qasim ghan son of Mir Murad Jiiwaini. for his life see Blochmann, qp. cit^ 
PP- 559. 56O' 
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“Why did you make this remark? Don’t you know, that the Nawab 
previously held your post.” The next day he came and in the open 
Darbdr expressing his regret stated that he was not aware that the 
Nawab also had previously held that office. Oastm Khan smiled a 
sardonic smile and said : “All this is after the manner of your ancestor 
Mihtar Khan.” 

MIR JUMLA KHAN-mA^ 

(Voi. in, pp. 711^713). 

His name was / Abdullah and he was by birth a Turanian Mulla. 
He himself told someone that when he was in his native country as a 
student, he one day for the sake of amusement went with a party 
to a garden outside the town. Suddenly a member of Ozbeg robbers 
came and put the party to flight. He climbed over the garden wall, 
and took the road to India. As he had no equipment he endured 
great hardships in the journey. During the reign of Aurangzlb when 
he reached India, he was at first appointed Qddl of Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca) in Siiba Bengal, and was later transferred as the Qadt of 
‘Azimabad (Patna). When Muhammad Farrukh-siyar reached Patna 
and sat on the throne, he developM a close friendship with him, and 
later accompanied his stirrups. And later when Farrukh-siyar fought 
with Jahandar Shah and was victorious, he was appointed to the rank 
of 7,000 with 7,000 horse, and exalted by the grant of the title of 
Mir Jumla Khan-Khanan Mu'azzam Khan Bahadur Muzaffar Jang. 
Although ostensibly^ he was the Superintendent of the Dwan-i-Khas 
and Superintendent of the Post (Ddk), but he was all-powerful and 

1 For further details about his name, life and titles see Irvine, Jurn. As. Soc. 
Bengal^ LXVII (1898), p. t6i, and his Later Mughals (Sarkar edn.) I, pp. 267, 268. 
According m this account he was born in 1081 A,H., 1670-71 A.D. 

2 Khaft ^an, H, pp. 728,, 729. Accouling to Irvine 1898, op. cit., p. 11515 
and Later Mughals, I, p. 260, he was the “su|x;rinrcndent of the khawas or 
attendants and of the ghusal-kham; or privy council rcom.” 
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the Emperor’s signecing was in his keeping. As this hot-tempered 
Mughal had suddenly risen to such a great rank, he became very 
jealous of the influence of the Barah Saiyids — who attached no impor- 
tance to the services of others as compared to their own, and out of envy 
reported highly exaggerated accounts of their actions to the Emperor. 
He became known as an informer and instigator of punishments from 
the executions of Dhulfaqar Kjian, Hidayat Ullah Khan and others' . 
This was the cause of the resentment of Saiyids ‘Abdullah j^ati and Hu- 
sain ‘Ail Khan and they ceased to attend the Darbdr, In the and year of 
Farrukh-siyar’s reign Amlr-ul-Umara Husain ‘All, who was appointed 
governor of the Deccan, did not agree to proceed to the Dcccan until 
Mir fumla,^ who was appointed as the governor of Patna, had left. 
On his arrival there, Mir Jumla, who had a large force" and much equip- 
ment, got into difficulties about the payments to the troops. He- 
therefore, was alarmed, and secretly getting into a screened palan- 
quin left for the Court. At that time a quarrel had sprung up with 
the Saiyids, and as every day was full of suspicions, the Emperor 
refused him an audience. Consequently he went to Saiyid ‘Abdullah 
and humbled himself before him. He resorted to dissimulation. 
And men went after him and demanded their salaries. In his help- 
lessness he sought refuge in the house of Muhammad Amin JCh an 
Bahadur. The King with a view to ending this affair punished him 
by reducing his rankj, appointed him to the Panjib, and ordered that 
the salaries of his men be paid from the royal treasury. After the 
arrest of the Emperoii he presented himself before the Saiyids, and 
was exalted by being appointed as the Sadr-i-Kull. But lie did not 
have the hohour and dignity that he had formerly enjoyed. He died 
in the reign of Muhammad Shah. In the province of Patna the 

1 Irvine, }oftrn. As. Soc. Bengal^ LXXII (1^3), pp. yj-ofl., and hater Mughals, 
p. 275-281. 

2 I^afi I£han. II, pp. 741, 742. Also see Irvine, ]omn. As. Soc, BengJ 
(1904) LXXII, pp. 57-60, and Later Mughals, I, pt. 300-302. 

3 ISthafi ghan, II, pp 769, 770. Irvine, 1904, op. cit., pp. 295-298. .and Later 
Mughals-^ I, pp. 329-332. 
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Mugliais with him greatly oppressed the peasantry and inhabitants. 
He also was without pity, kindness and prudence. In spite of this 
he did his best to counsel everyone who turned to him for advice. 

(MIRZA) MIRAK RADAVI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 218, 219). 

He wa,s a Radavl Saiyid of Mashhad. Originally he was a compa- 
nion of 'Ail Quli ]^an Zainan. In the lotkyear of Akbars reign^ he 
came to the Court to offer excuses on behalf of Khan Zaman, and, as 
a result of his intercession, the misdeeds of ^an Zaman were 
pardoned. In the 12th year when the news of the rebellion of Khan 
Zaman reached the Court, the MTrza was seized and made over to 
Khan j^an'*. The Mirza fiinding an oppartunity managed to 

escape from the prison, but he was caught after l^an Zaman was 

killed. By Akbar’s orders he was every day thrown before a 
(intoxicated) elephant, but the driver had been instructed to deal 
with him gently- On the 5th day he received the good news 

of his life having been spared at the solicitations of the courtiers 

and after a time was received into favour, and was granted a suitable 
mansab and the title of Radavi JOian. In the 19th year he was 
appointed the Dtvan of Jaunpur. In the 24th year he was made the 
Bakhshi of Bengal®. In the 25th year when the rebellion of the fief- 
holders of Bengal took place, and they assembled on the other side 
of the Ganges, he with Muzaffar Kh an, the governor of Bengal, was 
on this side of the Ganges. When there was a talk of settlement he 

1 Text II, p. 268, Beveridge’s translation II, p. 398. 

z Akbarmma, Text II, p, 285, Beveridge’s translation II, p. 421, and note i, 
for l^an Baqi I^ian. The escape of Mirza Mirak is lecorded on p. 288 of the 
Text and p, 424 of the translation. A detailed account of his being thrown 
before an elephant is given oti p. 297 of the Text and p. 436 of the translation. 
In .< note on the same-page Beveridge adds that according to Bayazid Mirak 
was the Atka of Salima Bcgam, and that the mahout was told nbt to kill him. 

3 Akbarnama, Text III, p. 265, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 386, 
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and Ra’i Patr Das with one or two men were sent by Muzaffar Khan 
to counsel the rebels. Some of the companions of Ra’i Patr 
suggested the slaying of all the rebels, and he in his simplicity 
tioned this secret to Radavl Khan. The latter, who was known for 
his duplicity and cowardice, conveyed a hint about the plot to the 
rcbelsh They went away from the Assembly, and raised the cloud 
rebellion and took him under their protection. Nothing 
is known about him. 


more 


MIRAK SHAIKH HARAV!^ 

(Vol. HI, pp. 518,519). 

f-ie was the brother’s son of QadI Aslam’h During Jahangir’s 
reign he came in his early youth to India from I^urasan, and lived 
with Mulla ‘Abdul Salam in Lahore. The latter was one of the 
recognized learned men of that city, and had a high reputation as a 
theologian. For nearly fifty years he sat upon the masnad of 
rity, and composed a commentary on BaydavP, He was appoin 
Muffi of the royal camp, and died in the first year of Shah Jahan’s 
reign, Mirak Shaikh studied a great deal, and later entered the 
service of Shah Jahan. He was honoured by his appointment as 
instructor of Prince Dara Shikoh and the other princes. As a mark 
of royal favour he was appointed Writer of Authentic Accounts, and in 
the 1 7 th year promoted to the post of the ‘ Examiner of Petitions. 
In the 28th year he became the Dwdn of the Begam Sahiba 

1 Akbarnama, Text III, p. 29^}, Beveeiclgc’s translation III, pp. 433, ,434, 
Mir Mirak’s name is given there as Radavi Khan, and It is stated that aW his 
betrayal ''that ignorant rendered of the veil (Razavi K.) was imprisoned.” 

2 For an account of his life see Badshahnama, 11 pt. i, p. 344, pt, 2, p. 755. 

3 His full name was Qacll Muhammad Asiam; for his life see 
Umara, 111, pp. S9-92. 

4 The reference is to the famous commentary on the Quran by Nasir-ud-Din 
Abfi Sa'id Abdullah Al-Baydavi, see Blochmann’s Ges. Araik. Lit., I, pp. ^16, 
417, 
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Ara), and by an increase of 500 foot with 50 horse his rank became 
2,000 with 200 horse. Later he was granted a further increase of 

When Muhammad Aurangzib Bahadur through his conquests and 
good fortune brought the whole of India under his control, Mirak 
ShaiWi received increased favours, and on -the occasion of the an- 
niversary of the 2nd year of the reign he was granted an increase of 
500, and thus his rank was raised to 3,000. At the end of the 2nd 
year he was appointed the Chief Sadr in succession to Saiyid Hidayat 
Ullrdi Qadirl. As he had grown very old, he was reinoved from that 
office in the 4th year, and about the same time he died in 1071 A.H. 
(1660-61 A.D.) ^ 

MIRAN SADR lAHAN PlHANl^ 

(Vol. m. pp. 348, 351). 

Plhant“ is a village of the Lucknow dependancy. Miran was a 
learned and plcasanc-disposicioned man. During the reign of Akbar 
he was, through the influence of Shai!^ ‘Abd-un Nabi^, appointed 
the Chief Mtiftt (Law Officer) of the imperial territories. When 
'Abdullah Kjian Ozbeg, Uie ruler of Turan, wrote to Akbar that the 
chief obstacle to their correspondences was Akbar’s reported heresies, 
Akbar, in the 31st year, sent Miran as an ambassador with Hakim 
Humam, and in his letter, in reference to this affair, contented’* 
himself with the following two couplets; 

1 For his life sec also Blochmann’s translation of A'in, I (2nd edn.), pp. 1522, 
523; his ‘name is given as Sadr Jahan Mufti. 

2 Pihani in the Hardo’i district in the United Provinces. See Imperial 
Gazetteer, p. 136. Badayuni, Mtintahhab-Ht~Tawarikh, Text III, p. 1.^1, says 
that it is in Qanauj; see also Haig’s translation III, p. 198, note 3. 

3 This is hardly correct, Akbar ’s letter, is a laboured defence of his ortho- 
doxy and zeal for faith, see Akbarnama, Texfll.I, pp. 496-501, Beveridge’s trans- 
lation III, pp. 
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Couplets 

Of God, men say, He had a son; 

Of the Prophet that he was a sorcerer. 

Neither God nor the Prophet has escaped the slander of men, 

How then can I escape their malicious tongues? 

Miran returned from Turan in the 34th year, and was appointed 
to Kabul. In the 35th year on the occasion of the feast of the month 
of Aban there was a wine party in the King’s presence. Mtr Sadr 
lahan Mufti and Mir ‘Abdul Hayy, the Mir ‘Adi both quaffed the 
cups. The King recited this verse^ : 

Verse 

In the reign of the King, who pardons offences and 

condones sins, 

Hafiz swills and the Mufti empties the cups. 

Up to the 40th year his rank was 700, and he became the Chief 
Sadr* Later he was promoted to the rank of an Amir yvith the mansab 
of 2,000. When Jahangir as a prince read the 40 Traditions with 
‘Abd-un-Nabi, the Sadr, the Saiyid acted as his Khalifa (Preceptor in 
religious matters). The Prince was very fond of him. One day he 
promised the Saiyid that if he became the King, he would pay his 
debts or give him whatever office he desired. After his accession 
Jahangir left the choice to Miran. • He took the payment of debts 
upon himself, and asked for the rank of 4,000, Jahangir gave him 
this rank®, and increased his power and influence by confirming him 
in the office of he also granted him Qanauj as his fief. The 

Saiyid was a public benefactor. During, his tenure of office as the 
Sadr of Jahangir he gave away so many maintenance-lands that Asaf 
Ijian Ja'far reported to the King, that Miran had given away in five 

I This is die first verse of an ode of Hafiz of Shiraz. 

a Tiizuk-i-Jahangiri (Rogers & Beveridge) p. 22, In a note on the same 
page Beveridge includes a short account of Jahangir reading the Forty Traditions 
by lami with ‘Abd-un-Nabi and the murder of ‘Abd-un-Nabi by Abul Fadl 
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years what Akhar had granted in fifty years. He lived to the £^c of 
120 years, but there was not the least failure either in his intellect 
or in his senses. It is stated that he had been reduced to a skeleton, 
and always remained lying on his bed of weakness in his house. But 
when he came to the King’s Presence, he, out of strength for his 
love of dignity, remained standing for long periods, and came and 
went by the steps without any assistance. 

Verse 

Out of weakness he cannot stand up for prayers, 

But before the King he remains standing till night without 

a staff. 

He died in r02 0 A.H, (i6i i .A,.D.). It is stated that the Saiyid had 
a poetical frame of mind, and iti the beginning of his career he used 
to compose verses. Later when he was exalted by his appointment as 
the Mufti, he in accordance with the strict tenets of SharVat abstained^ 
from writing verses. His eldest son Mir Badr ‘Alani became a recluse. 
His second son Saiyid Nizam Murtada Khan rose to the rank of an 
Amir; an account® of him is given in another place. 

MIRZA ILHAN MANOCHIHR 
(VoUIl. pp. 586-589). 

He was the son of Mlrza Iraj Shahnawaz Khan® son of ‘Abd-ur 
Rahim Khan- Kh anan*. He was the last relic of the family of Bairam 
Khan, and except for him there was no one belonging to this august 

r Sec Badayuni, op. cit„ Text III, p, Haig’s translation III, p. 199. 

2 Maa^ir~Ml~UTrfara,lll, p. 479-^181. He was the son of a Brahman wife 
of Miran. 

3 See Maa^ir-ul-XJmar^, II, pp. 645-648. His name there is given as Shah- 
nawaz F^an Traj. See also Blochtnann’s translation of A'in, I (and edn.), pp. 360, 
j6i, and pp. 550, 551. 

: ^ Maa^ir-ulAJrnar^SyV pp. %3'7’f3; Beveridge’s translation, pp. 50-65; also 

Blochmann, £>p. pp. 354-361. 
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family who cmild keep alive the name of his ancestors. He was 
distinguished for courage, bravery, valour and daring, which were the 
characteristics of the family. His sound judgment, perceptive powers 
and sterling qualities singled him out among his contemporaries. 
Owing to wounds received during a battle he was subject to lapses of 
memory, and became addicted to intoxicants, and so did not rise 
very high. For a long time he was attached to the auxiliaries of the 
Deccan forces. In. the 19th year of Jahangir’s reign at the battle of 
Bhaturl^ when Lashkar Khan and many other officers were taken 
prisoners by Malik ‘Ambar, Mirza Manuchihr, who was at the height 
of his youth, was severely wounded, and made a prisoner. For a long, 
time he was imprisoned in Daulatabad. As he had behaved bravely 
in the battle, he, after his release, received^ from Jahangir the title of 
Mirza j^an, the rank of 3,000 foot with 2,000 horse and a flag and 
drums®. After the accession of Shah Jahan he received royal favours, 
and in the 6th year was appointed as the FaHjddr of Bharaich^. When 
in the 8th year Najabat ^an was censured for mismanagement of 
the expedition to Srinagar (Garhwai), Mirza Khan was appointed 
Faujddr^ of the Ddmdm'>i-'Kdh Kangra in his place, and received a 
jdgir. About the end of the 9th year he owing to a derangement of 
his mental powers® went into retirement, and was insane for a long 
time. After his recovery, he served for a time as the governor of 
Oudh, and later as the Faujddr and fiefholder of Mandu. In the 25th 

1 TuzHk~i-]ahangiin, Text, p. Iqb 3 lnama~i-Jahangm, p.236. The battle 
is stated to have beenjought at a distance Of 5 kos Irom Ahmadnagar. Tlie najnie 
of the battle is not mentioned in Cambridge History of India, IV,, bat it is briefly 
desaibed and the capffim of many imperial officers by Malik ‘Ambar’'s forces is 
noted, see pp. 173, 262, 263. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

2 It is mentioned in (Rogers and Beveridge), p. 88, that he 

was granted the rank of 2,000 personal and i ,000 horse. He is also stated as 
having separated himself from Shah Jahan, and joined the service of Shah Patviz, 
p. 2^. 

3 Badshahnama, I, p. 121, • 4 Badshahnama, I, p. 484. 

5,6 II, pt. I, pp. 93; 216, 217. 
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year after the death of Ahmad Khan Niyizi, he was appointed gover- 
nor of the fort of Ahmadnagar, and in the 28th year was made the 
governor of ilichpur^. As Kukiya, the of DSogarh, had 

paid tribute to Khan-Dauran Nasrat Jang after the loth year, and since 
Kirat Singh^, his son, who succeeded him, had not paid a farthing to the 
Court, Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb, the Viceroy the Deccan, in the 
29th year in accordance with orders, sent Mirza Khan with Hadi Dad 
Khan, governor of Telingana and a number of Dcccanl Amirs against 
him. When Mirza Khan reached the borders of Kirat Singh’s terri' 
tory, the latter was farsighted enough to realize that it was in his 
interest to obey the royal orders, and therefore submitted peacefully. 
He waited on Mirza Khan and agreed to pay up the arrears of the 
tribute due for all years upto the last year. Mirza ^an returned 
from the expedition, and brought with him KTrat Singh and all the 
twenty elephants which he had, to the Prince. In the 30th year he 
rendered good service in attendance on the Prince in the Golconda 
campaign. He had charge of the north battery and made himself 
well known by his brave deeds in chastising the enemy. After peace 
had been made with Sultan ‘Abdullah Qutb Shah, and the Prince turn- 
ed back to Aurangabad, he was permitted to return to Tlichpur. But he 
did not render any service during the campaigns which the victorious 
Prince (Aurangztb) had to conduct against the other claimants to the 
empire. On this account, and perhaps for other reasons also, he was 
deprived of his rank by Aurangzlb, and spent a long time in retire- 
ment. At last owing to his devotion to ShaiHi ‘Abdul Latif Burhan- 
purl, who was held in great respect by the King also, he in the loth 
year was restored to favour, and was exalted by the grant of the rank 
of 3,000 with 3,000 horse; and was appointed fiefholder and Faujdar 

t Badshahnanu, II, pt. i, pp. 231-233 and Sir J.adunath Sarkar’s History of 
Aurangzfb, I, pp. 41, 

2 See Sir Jadunath Sarkar, op. at., pp. 183-186, The name of T^mindSr of 
Deogarh k given there as Kesari Singh and it is stated that he had only 14 
elephants. 
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of Ifij. There he died in the 13th year, 1083 A.H. (i6y'2-73 A.D.). 
He laid out a garden in Burhanpur and presented it to Shai^ ‘Abdul 
Latlf, of whom he was a special disciple. His son Muhammad 
Mun'im was a good and noble man. He accompanied Auratigzib to 
Upper India during his march from the Deccan in his attempt for the 
kingdom, and was granted the rank of 1,500 and the title of Oan. He 
accompanied Aurangzib’s stirrups in all the battles and rendered good 
service. In the 2nd year he was appointed governor of the fort of 
Ahmadnagar in succession to Darab Khan. 

(KHWAJA) MU‘AZZAM^ 

(Vol. I, pp. 618-622) 

He was a full brother^ of Maryam Makanl. From his early years 
he was not free from a perturbed brain and hot temperament.. He 
frec|uently committed improper acts, Humayun, out of regard for 
Maryam Makanl treated him with forbearance. As he was attached 
to the King’s stirrups during the journey to ‘Iraq, he acquired greater 
regard and influence. After the conquest of Kabul he foolishly wanted 
to join Kamran, but the King though aware of his intentions took no 
notice of this. In the expedition to BadaMishan, he had an alterca- 
tion about matters of religious bigotry with Muhammad Rashid* who 
was the and at the end of the month of Ramadan he entered 

his house with a number of desperadoes, and murdered him with the 
sword of injustice. Being afraid of the King’s wrath he fled to Kabul, 
and was, according to orders, imprisoned there. Through the medita- 
tion of intimates he has again admitted to the Court, and received 

1 Tlie biography is based mainly on Akbarmma, Text I, pp. 216-219, 
Beveridge’s translation II, pp 334-337, and Tahaqat-i-Akbarl^ D&'s Text II, pp. 1715, 
176, translation, pp. 109; 287-289. A shert notice of his life is also included in 
translation III, pp. 466, 467, notes ir3. 

2 Half-brother or uterine brother on the mother’s side according to Beveridge 
who comments on the words ‘ayyani and akhynf'i, sec Akbarnama, Beveridge’s 
translation I, p. 44, note 3. 
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Zamin Dawar in fief. As he was, however, without any true relation- 
ship with the King, this outward relationship acted as a drug which 
produced infatuation and he several times behaved improperly. At 
last in the year 962 A.H. (1554-55 A.D.) he distinguished himself in 
the battle of Sirhind^ with Sikandar Shah Sur, but after the victory he 
wrote improper things to Sikandar, and manifested loyalty to him. 
When the Khwaja was questioned he stated, “I was doubtful about 
.the King’s opinion about myself^ and I so arranged that this writing 
should reach him in order that he might have greater consideration for 
me and I might be granted higher employment.” Humayun impri- 
soned him, and later banished him. He hastened off to the Hijaz, 
and committed violence upon violence. He returned to India, and 
displayed the same evil qualities. One day in Akbar’s DarbSr, when 
the nobles were assembled, he had a futile altercation with Mirza 
‘Abdullah Mughal, who was one of the great officers, and running up 
to him fisticuffed and kicked him. On another occasion he behaved 
rudely to Bairam ]^an, and placed his hand on his dagger. He was 
again banished. He went to Gujarat, and spent some time in distress. 
After being in miserable circumstances, he has exalted by being re- 
admitted to royal service, and was treated with favour. 

As by nature he was not possessed of moderation, he again became 
a mirrot'-holder of violence, Bairam Khan Was thinking of banishing 
him when he himself fell into disgrace, and after his fall the Khwaja 
by virtue of his exalted lineage received high honours. But he fell 
a victim to his evil nature, and committed several improprieties. At 
last in the 9th year, 971 A.H. (1563-64 A.D.) Bibi Fatima— -who 
was Humayun’s Urdu and also held an influential position in 

the harem of Akbar and whose daughter Zuhra Aqa® was married to 
the Kh waja and was continually ill-treated by him— came one day to 

1 Batde of Sirhinci on 2nd Sha'ban, 962 A.H. (22nd June, 1555 A.D.), sec 
Akbarnama, Beveridge’s translation I, p. 631. 

2 For Bibi Farima see Beveridge’s translation of Akhdrnama,l, p. 494, note 3. 

3 Zuhra Agha in Beveridge’s translation of Akbarnama. 
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Akbar and lamented that the ^waja was preparing to go to his 
pargana-fief, and to take his wile with him. On account of his 
inherent wicked and suspicious nature, it^was certain that he medita- 
ted the murder of this chaste lady; he had threatened to do this 
repeatedly, but had not carried out his intentions in the Capital 
owing to his apprehensions of the King’s justice. Now that he was 
taking her to his fief, what would happen to her. Akbar showing 
compassion for the distress of this old servant answered that he was 
going out to hunt, and that for her sake he would pass by the 
Khwaja’s house, and when the latter appeared before him, he would 
give him good advice, and forbid him to take his wife with him. 

Akbar crossed the Jumna by boat, and started for 
Khwaja’s house attended by not more than twenty servants. As the 
obstinate nature of the Khwaja was well known to him, he sent 
Faraghat and Peshrau Khan to acquaint the Khwaja of his august 
arrival. When the Khwaja heard that the King had sent these 
officers after crossing the river, he became violent and said “I will not 
present myself before the King.” Then full of wrath he hurried to 
his harem with a dagger in his hand, and with the dagger killed 
Zuhra Aqa, who had just come out of the hath and was dressing. 
Then he put his head out of the window, and throwing the 
stained dagger, exclaimed in a loud voice “Go and tell (His Majesty) 

I have shed her blood.” When the King heard of this outrage, 
boiled over with indignation and entered his house. The mad man 
^“^bied his sword, and came to the presence holding the hilt of the 
sword in his hand. Akbar angrily asked him “What does this mean ? 
You have your hand on your sword, but understand that if you 
make the least movement, I will give you such a- blow on the 
head that your soul will fly out.” The mad man lost control of his 
hand and feet, and those present arrested him. When he was ques- 
tioned as to why he had killed his innocent wife, that monster replied 
in a raving manner and used abusive language. At last he was silenced 
by blows and kicks, and was taken off to the river dragged by the hair' 
and kicked. Although they ducked him several times, he showed a 
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grcat tenacity of life and did not cease to abuse. While it appeared 
certain that he would perish in the whiripool of royal wrath, but from 
the tenacity of life and hardness of heart he remained alive. The 
King sent him to the fort of Gwaliyar for imprisonment, and told 
Maryam Makani that as a retaliation for the murder of his innocent 
wife he had put him to death. That chaste and noble lady approved 
of this action. Later he had an attack of melancholia, and died 
of this derangement of the brain; and was buried on the ridge in the 
precincts of the fort. Later his body was taken to Delhi. 

it is the sine-qua-non of the high office of sovereignty in matters 
of retribution that no consideration should be shown, for friends or foes 
and relations or strangers, and to administer iustice to the oppressed, 
so that royal associates and government officials might not use their 
positions as a means for oppression and tyranny. It is well-known 
that Akbar paid no regard to relationshipr, and inflicted condign 
punishment on him the same day. Accordingly one^ composed the 
following verses in reference to the date. 

Verses 

The great Khwaja whose name was Mu'azzam, 

And who was an ornament of die world, 

Slew his wife and himself was killed 

By the wrath of the Emperor, Jalal-ud-Dhi Akbar. 

When I asked him the year of his death, 

That emblem of auspicious qualities answered at the time ; 
Without the face of that world-illuminating beloved 
i suffered at length the great martyrdom. 


I According tto Badayiini {of. cit.) the verses were probably composed by Mir 
‘Ala-ud-Daulah, tire author oX Tddhkirat -Hsh-ShHara (see Badayuni, loc. cit,, p. 2^9, 
note r). As pointed out by Sir Wolseley Haig the chronogram gives the year 97^ 
,and not 971, but it may be that dte Khwaja was in Gwaliyar for two years before 
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MU'AZZAM KHAN SHAIKH BAYAZID 
(Voi. in, pp. 365, 366), 

He was one of the grandsons of Shaikh SalTm^ of Fathpur. His 
mother was the wet*-nurse® of Jahangir. About the end of Akbar’s 
reign he was raised to the rank of 2,000. After Jahangir ascended the 
throne, he was granted an increase of i ,000 and exalted by the title of 
Mu'azzam Khan. In the 3rd year his rank, personal and by increase, 
was raised to 4,000 with 2,000 horse. Later he was appointed 
to the high- office of the governor of Delhi®. Mukarram Khan^ wjis 
his son, and son-in-law of Islam ^an ‘Ala’-ud-Din®, who was a 
high official and had been granted a flag. For a long time he served 
under his father-in-law, who was the governor of Bengal. He behaved 
firmly in the expedition of Kuch Haju®, and distinguished himself 

1 Shaikh Salim Chishri, surnamcd Shaikh-uHsIam, was a descendant of 

Shailsh Farid of Shakarganj. Jahangir was named S.ilini after him. For an 
account of him see Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary {1881), 233, 234. 

2 Tuzuk^i-Jahangm (Rogers & Beveridge), I, p. 32; where it is stated that 
Shaiyi Bayazid’s mother was the “first person who gave me milk, but for not more 
than a day.’ On the same page it is noted that Bayazid was promoted from the 
rank of 2,000 to 3,000. The grant of the title of Mu'azzam Khan is recorded 
on p, 79, and his promotio'n and appointment as governor of Delhi on pp, 137 
and 171. 

3 The biography of Shaikh Bayazid ends here and the remainder ds devoted 
to an account of his son. Jahangir mentions Mu'azzam flan’s tomb at Fathpur 
Sikri in the record for the 13th year or 1618 A.D. (op. II, p. 73). Perhaps 
he died much earlier as the promotions of his sons and their being sent to Bengal 
to Islam Khln are mentioned in the 6th year, i6u A.D., op. cit., I, p. 202. 

4 A short account of Mukarram l£han based on the notice of his life in 
MaStjiir is given in Salam’s translation of Riyid-usSalatin, pp. 205, note 2. 

5 For Islam gjaan’s governorship of Bengal see Riy3d-us-Salafm, Text, 
pp. i75'x8i, translation, pp. 173 - 179 . For his life see Maatbir^fflUmara, 1 , 
pp. h8-i2o, and Beveridge & Prashad’s translation, pp. 692, 693. 

6 Kuch Haju was the western part of Cooch Behar. For an account of Mukar- 
ram ghan’s conquest of Kuch Haju see Badshahmma, II, pt, 2, pip, 64-67. 
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by bis services. He brought Paricliac tlie Zammdar oi the area before 
the governor. As his father-in-la-w died at that time, and the charge 
of Bengal was assigned to Muhtashatn Kh an Shai^ Qasira, the^ 
brother of Islam ^an, he served under him for a year as the 
Faujdar of Kuch Haju. At last becoming disgusted with the improper 
behaviour of Qasim Khan he returned to the Court. In the 21st 
year of Jahangir’s reign he was appointed governor of Bengal in place 
of ^anazad Khan, and a farman to this effect was sent to him. He 
got into a boat to go and receive the farman. En route he asked the 
boatman to steer the boat to the shore as he wished to say the 
afternoon-prayers. A storm rose up meanwhile, and the boat was 
sunk. Mukarram f^an was drowned with his companions^. 


MUBARAK KHAN NlYAZl 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 51 1-5 13). 


He was the grandson of Muhammad l^an Niyaz!*’. His father 
Muzaffar Khan died without attaining any distinction. He in his 
youth became a servant of Jahangir. When in the 3rd year of Shah 
jahan’s reign Burhanpur became the seat of royal residence, Mubarak 
Khan’s rank was increased to r,ooo foot widi 700 horse, and he was 
sent with Rao Ratan to TelingSna^. When Nasirl K^han Khan Dauran 


1 His name is given as Qasim ^an in Riyad-m-SalMtn. Text, p. i8i, trans- 
lation, pp. 179, 180. His full name was Muhtsham ^an Shaikh Qasim Fathpuri. 
For an account of his life see Maa^ir-ul-Umard III, p. 355. 

2 Iqbalndma-i-Jahdngiri, p. 287 and Riydd'US'^Sdaftn, Text, pp. 205, 206, 
translation, p. 207. Form the latter account it appears that the accident took 
place in 1036 A.H.,1627 A.D.), but the place whence he started i^ not mentioned. 
In Stewart’s History of Bengal, p. 238, he is stated to have started from Dacca. 

3 For his life see Mad^r-uUXJ mara. III, pp. 372-376. 

4 Bddshdhridma. I, p, 298. The appointment of NasM j^an as Commao 
der-in-Chiefi in place of RSd Ratan is menuoned c«i p. 308. jThe details of various 
increases in the rank of Mubilrak f^an are taken from Bidsbimma. '\a the list 

officers ts given os 2,000 horse. 
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was reappointed Commander-in-Chief in that area, Mubarak 
whose family was noted lor bravery and courage, and with whom per- 
formance of duty and sacrifice was but natural— performed deeds of 
valour and distinguished himself in the cpmpany of the said Khan in 
the conquest of the Qandahar forth He was rtwarded with an 
increase of 500 with 300 horse in his mansab, anA in a short time his 
rank was gradually increased to 2,000 foot with 2,000 horse, and he 
was raised to the dignity of an Amir. And as he in the company of 
Kh an Dauran again distinguished himself in the conquest of the forts 
of Udgir and Ausa^, his bravery and loyalty became apparent to all. 
In the loth year at the request of Khan Dauran he was granted a flag 
and drums. He was for a long time employed in the Suba of Berar, 
and laboured hard to improve the town of* Ashti®, which his grand- 
father had made his home, and which his uncle Ahmad Khan Niyazi 
had developed. Consequently he is remembered there to this day. 
Duting the period. of government of Islam Khan MashhadT, hot words 
passed in the Divan in connection with some affair. Because of his 
anger and self-respect he could not restrain himself, and started for the 
Court. On arrival he was graciously received, and was attached to the 
auxiliary forces of Kabul area. In the 2yth year he was appointed to 
the thanadari and fief of the two Bangashes, which formed the assign- 
ment of Sultan Sulaiman Shikoh. As he could not properly manage 
this area which was a hot bed of sedition, he was removed from his 
office in the 39th year, but remained attached to that province. In 
the 2nd year of Aurangzib’s reign he was again appointed Faujdar of 
Bangash in place of Husain Beg Khan. It has not been possible to 
ascertain the date of his death. He was very fond of faqirs and loved to 

1 This is in the “Kandahar taluk in Nander District, Hyderabad” see 

Imperial Gazetteer, XIV, p. 377. 

2 "Ud^r taluk in Bidar District, Hyderabad,” Imperial Gazetteer, XXIV, 
pp. no, III, and “Owsa in Osmanabad District, Hyderabad, id. XIX, 294. 

3 "Ashti in Bhir District, Hyderabad,” Imperial Gazetteer, VI, p. n. fn 
reference to Ashti also sec Maa^ir-ttl-U mara III, p, 376. 
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serve darvishes. None of his family after him acquired distinction. 
At present in Ashtl also nothing remains but ruins and vestiges. 

MUBARIZ KHAN ‘IMAD-UL^MULK^ 

(Voi. in, pp. 729-746). 

His name was Khwaja Muhammad, and he came in his infancy 
with his mother from BalHj, his birth place, to India. When they rea- 
ched Gujrat in the Panjab, he was presented to Shah Daulah^, who was 
a Sufi darvtsh and who was greatly revered by the inhabitants of the 
Panjab. That great man foretold the child’s good fortune and pre- 
sented him with a portion of his own darvish-dress. Later, when he 
came to years of discretion, he, after searching for employment for 
some time, attached himself to Mlrza Yar ‘Ali, who, though he held 
only a minor office, had a high place in the Emperor’s (Aurangzib’s) 
affections. The Mirza handed over to him his own signed papers and 
made him do his work. At last by the Mirza’s kindness his fortune 
was made, and being appointed to government service he was made 
adjutant to the 3rd Bakhshl. Later he became known as the deputy 
of Sardar Khan KotwaP. About the same time be married the daugh- 
ter of ‘Inayat Ullah Khan^. who was one of the great men of Kashmir. 
The garden of his fortune started to blossom and the river of his pros- 

I This account with information from other contemporary sources forms the 
basis of the excellent biography of Mubariz Sfean by Irvine in MwgWs (Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar’s edition) II, pp. 138-150. 

a According to Davis, (1892-93), p. 161, "ShShdaula was a 

Pathan and claimed descent from the Emperor Bahlol Shah Lodi; at the same time 
the Gujars assert that he belonged to their class, md the present high priest at 
the shrine professes to be a Saiyad.” Accorffing to‘ ffie /wp«ni 4 XII, 

374, die shrine of Shah Daula in Garhi Shah Daula at Gujriit in the Panjab is 
famous throughout and b<^ond the Province; it is the home of “human mons- 
trosities with narrow heads and weak intellects known as Shah Daula’s rats.” 
y Maa^ir-ul-UmarS II, pp. 491-494. 

4 11, pp. 829«832. 
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perky began to overflow. His rank was increased and he was appoin- 
ted on the establishment of Prince Kam Bakhsh. During 

the siege of the fort of Panhala^ he Had charge of a battery, and 
afterwards was appointed Faujdir of Sangamner® which was one of the 
Grown-estates of Aurangabad. For his skill and ability he was 
rewarded with the tide of Amanat Khan, and in the 47th year was 
appointed Faujdar of Baidapur, which was 24 kos from Aurangabad, 
In the time of Bahadur Shah he was made Superintendent and F^ayd^r 
of holy Surat, and went ofl there. 

When Khan Fkuz Jang^, the governor of Gujarat, died, Amanat 
Khan hastened to Ahmadabad, seized all his money and property, and 
took proper measures for the protection and government of that 
important area. His rank was increased as a reward, and he was 
exalted by his appointment as the governor of Gujarat and also 
raised to the dignity of an When Jahandar Shah became the 
Emperor, the province of Gujarat was granted to Sarbuiand Khan®, 
and Amanat j^an, through the intervention of Kokaitash Khan Khan- 
Jahan, was appointed governor of Malwa. After his arrival at Ujjain, 
the capital of the province, he sent peaceful messages to Ratan Singh 
Chandrawat, the of Rampura, who in Aurangzib’s reign had 

1 Parnala of Text and in Maathir-i~AlamgM is Paiihala the historic hiH fort 
in Kolahpur St&te, Imperial Gazetteer, XIX, pp; 3^, 397 - It was attacked on igdi 
Match 1701, and on receipt of a heavy bribe delivered by the Gomthandant 
Trimback on the 7th June; see Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, V, 
pp. ■173-177., ■ 

2 Sangamner in Ahmadnagat Dkxxkt, Bombay^ Imperial Gazetteer, ^ 
p. 50. 

3 MaS^ir-i~'Alamgm p. 472. 

4 His full name was Mir Shihib-ud-Din; Ghazi-ud-Din Xhan Bahadut' 

Firuz fang; see , II, pp, 87-882, Beveridge’s translation, 

pp. 587-592. He died in 1122 A.H., 1710 A.D., in the fourth year of Bahadur 
Shah’s reign. 

5 j^afi ]^an, II. p. 6 q 3 - Amanat Khan’s appointment as the governor of 
Malwa is mentioned on the same page, and his . fight witii Islam j^an is des- 
cribed on pp. 693-697' 
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become a Musulman, and taken on the name o£ Islam Khan. At this 
time, owing to the slackness o£ authority, he had imbibed ideas o£ 
power and leadership in his empty head, and having collected a num- 
ber o£ men had laid hold of imperial estates. It is notorious, however, 
that Dhullaqar, in view o£ his enmity with Kokaltash |^an, had hinted 
to the Raja that he should disturb Mubariz Khan in his work in order 
that his patron (KSkaltash Khan) might be discredited. Ratan Singh, 
who was weak in Islam and strong in rebellion, in his pride refused to 
accept Mubariz ^an’s overtures, and obstinately opposed him. He 
sent Diler Khan Rohila, who was one of the leading men of the 
pfovince, with a large force to the town of Sarangpur, and he defeated 
‘Abd-ur-Rahim the Thanadar of the place; a large number of persons 
were taken prisoners and many were killed. The great Khan, out of 
regard for his self-respect and due dignity could not stand this injus- 
tice on the part of that ignoramus, proceeded with a force which was 
not more than 3,000 horie, to put down the rebel, and prepared for 
battle near the town which was not more than 23 kos from Ujjain. 
Ratan Singh opposed him with 20,000 horse, many of whom were noted 
Afghans, such as D 5 st Muhammad Rohila, who had not yet acquired 
a Zamtnddn there, but had 3 to 4,000 horse. He attacked that Kh an 
on three sides so that he might capture him alive. After a fight with 
rockets and guns, which were the fiery sinews of battle, there was a 
stubborn engagement and the Khan was victorious. After the victory, 
a man found the Raja lying on the field, and cutting off his head 
brought it (to the Mian). It appeared that while the fighting was in 
full swing, a cannon hA\ {gota^-rahkaUY had found its mark and 
killed him. The lucky Klian was loaded with booty , but wanted at 
this opportune time to plunder and devastate Rampura the home of 
that rebel. The wife of the Raja imploringly came with a tribute, and 
induced him to refrain from doing so. Jahandar Shah sent him con- 
gratulatory farmdns and granted Him the high title of Shahamat Khan. 

In the beginning of the reign of FarruHi-siyar, he was again 


Jt See Irvine,- Army of the Indian Moghuls, pp, 135, 139. 
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appointed as the governor of Gujarat. He had not been there a fort- 
night when the post was assigrted to Da’ud Khan Pani^, and he was 
granted the tide of Mubariz Khan and appointed ns the Suyaddr oi 
Haidarabid; be took leave and started for his new post. He spent 
nearly twelve years there in punishing the rebellious, and favouring the 
submissive. The intractable recalcitrants were uprooted and the loyal 
subjects were honoured by his kindness ahd favours. He never ceased 
to exert himself, and was continually touring from one end of the 
territory to the other. Although he did not have more than 3>ooo 
horse in his service, yet he drove off large armies of Mahrattas. One 
of the wretches, wherever he advanced beyond the borders received a 
severe reverse from the Khan, and every time he wanted to attack 
this zone, had to run away after being defeated by his strong force. 

During this period Husain ‘All Khan came as the governor of the 
Deccan and Mubariz Khan went to Aurangabad to interview him. 
The latter immediately recognized his merits and treated him with 
courtesy befitting his rank and position, and allowed him to return to 
his post. When Asaf Jah embraced Muhanimad Shah’s cause, and 
started from Malwa for the Deccan, the said Khan, as he had pro- 
mised to support him, left Haidarabad. Later, when Asaf fah after 
getting rid of his opponents, took up his quarters at Aurangabad, 
Mubariz Kh an established a closer contact by waiting on him. And 
both having agreed to a common cause he was promised the rank of 
7,000 foot with 7,000 horse, and the title of ‘Imad-ul-Mulk, 
Fortunately the Saiyids (of Barah) from fear of whose malevolence, 
Asaf Jah could not rest even at night, selected the road of failure, 
and serious suspicions were aroused. Mubariz Khan was making 
arrangements for the marriages of his sons, and was preparing wedding 
feasts. At this time Asaf Jah resolved to go to the Court, but 
Mubariz ^an, who was very prudent and his well-wisher, did not 
approve of this idea and pointed out his objections. After reaching 

I Maathir-ul-UmarS,!!, pp. 63-681 BevcttdgeV translation, pp. 458-462. His 
appointment as governor of Gujarat is mentioned on p, 460. 



the pass o£ Fardapur* Asaf jah realized the importance o£ the reasons 
for his staying back in the Deccan, and turned back. He wrote a 
letter to the l^an praising him for his counsel and concluded with 
the following verse : 


What youth sees in a mirror, 

An aged man sees it in an old brick. 

Afterwards by mutual agreement Asaf Jah went to Adorn. He 
demanded from the chiefs and the southern Afghans, who had long 
been refractory and had accumulated a great deal of wealth, a fixed 
tribute^. Mubariz Khan who was fully conscious of the change in 
the position, first went back to his own estates, and though he should, 
to inspire terror, have brought a large force, he only had a small force 
with him when he joined Asaf Jah. Mubariz Khan did not see his 
advantage in the Sardars submitting and giving over whatever Asaf 
Jah demanded^, for he himself drank water from the same ^cistern, 
and as a result Path Jang could not obtain even a hundredth part of 
his expectations. Though in view of the prevailing situation he did 
not express his dissatisfaction and the dust of dissension did not rise, 
yet he was inwardly greatly displeased. From that time he and the 
southern governors gave up all idea of their being accountable 
CO Delhi, and took possession of the territory of Sekaol — which was 
crown-land and for which he occasionally paid revenue dues — and 
of other estates as the proprietor. When Nawab Path Jang came to 
Court, and was seated on the masnad of the Vazarat, he instituted 
an enquiry about the allowances of Mubariz Khan and his sons and 

I Apparently Asaf Jah demanded this tiibuie as a representative of the 
and witli the intention of sending it to the imperial treasury at Delhi. 
Tliis was apparently in view of the fact that his interests and those of the 
Southern Afghans were identical. He also was in unautliorised possession of 
imperial lands at Sekakol and elsewhere, and would have to pay for them. Sekakol 
is apparently the Chicacole subdivision in Ganjara District, Madras, ImferUl, 
Gazetteer, X, p. 217. 
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companions, and raised the question o£ the decrease in the imperial 
revenue. A demand was also made upon his agent for the payment 
of the dues of the crown-lands. There was a verbal altercation, and 
the Nawab openly declared his hostility. When the question about 
the appointment of the governor of Kabul came up, Asaf Jah represen- 
ted to the Sovereign that no one was better suited for the post than 
Mubariz Khan; in the guise of friendship he wanted to get rid of him. 
Later when in lieu of the Deccan, Malwa and Gujarat were assigned to 
Asaf Jah as a perquisite of the post of the Vazarat, he considered it 
better that Mubariz Khan should he the SUbahdSr, rather than a 
foreigner being appointed to this post; he accordingly represented to 
the Emperor that perfect sincerity existed in the relations between him 
and Mubariz Khan; and by a great deal of talk and writing made the 
latter agree to it (made the balance of his mind incline in this direc- 
tion). But meanwhile his father-in-law ‘Inayat Uliah, who was the 
j^dn~i~Sdm3ft atid Deputy VazJr at the Court, at the instigation of 
the Emperor, held out prospects of castles in the air to him (showed 
him green gardens), and excited his ambition. He flattered him 
(rubbed in goose’s oil), and inspired him with expectations. The 
Khan in spite of his long experience was misled, and without consul- 
ting Nawab Path Jang, obeyed the Emperor’s commands on the 
grounds of fidelity and loyalty. He had spent six or seven months 
in the siege of the fort of Phulcharl, which was near Machlibandar, 
and which was held fiy Apa Rio, rebellious who was 

showing bravery and courage in battle, when the farm an investing him 
with the government of the Deccan arrived. The Khan spent some 
further time there, and having obtained possession of the fort by 

treaty returned to Haidarabad. 

As the Southern Afghans were also concerned in this affair, 
Bahadur f^an PanI FaHjddr oi Abul Path son of ‘Abd-un- 

Nabi Khan of Guddapah^,^ ^an grandson 

t m die Text is the Cuddapah District in Madras, Imperial Gazetteer, 

XI, pp. 57-71. 
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of Diler Khan and his adopted son ‘All Khan, and as represen- 
tative of Sa'adat Ullah Khan Faujdar of the Carnatic, Ghaiib 
Khan son of Amir Abu Talib BadakhshI came with a well 
equipped force, and in the height of the rains crossed the 
Godavari near Nander, . and proposed to spend the rainy season in 
AundTh^ which was a pargana of Balaghac in Berar. Mean- 

while Nawab Path Jang Asaf Jah, who, on account of the improper 
behaviour of the imperial servants, had gone off on the pretext of 
hunting, heard of the incursions of the Marhattas into Malwa, and 
advanced thither from Soron^ on the banks of the Ganges-BhagirathL 
After expelling the bandits from that area, he turned back from near 
Ujjain, and had reached the pargana of Sahur near Saronj when he 
received a letter from Muhammad ‘Inayat Khan Bahadur from 
Aurangabad informing him that at the instigation of the worthless 
courtiers of King and backed by Southern Afghans, Mubariz Khan 
had accepted the governorship of the Deccan, and having received the 
orders was proceeding in that direction. It was also generally reported 
that after taking charge of the government, he proposed to advance with 
the Deccan! troops to Malwa. Further, a body of men had been 
deputed from the Court, who together with the troublesome elements 
among their servants would give them no end of trouble, as it would 
be objectionable to resist and difficult to submit. While he was cogita- 
ting, a letter of Mubariz Khan’s Vakil came into his hands. As this 
contained the very purport of Muhammad ‘Inayat Ullah Khan’s 
message, it confirmed the statements of Muhammad ‘Inayat. His 
hesitation was, therefore, at an end, and he turned the reins cowards the 
Deccan. He marched rapidly and in the month of Dhul Qa*da of the 
6th year of Muhammad Shah’s reign (July-August, 1724)“ he en- 

1 Aundeh in Jarrctt’s translation of A‘in, II, p. 236. 

2 Khaft Khan, II, p. 949. Soron is in the Etah District, United Provinces, 
Imperial Gazetteer, XXIII, pp. 88, 89. Sahur is Seh 5 rc in Bhopal, Central India, 
Imperial Gazetteer, XXII, pp. 160-162. 

3 Irvine, loc. cit., p. 142, gives “end of Ramadan (21st June)” as’ the date of 
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tered Aurangabad, Ac first he wrote urgently (to Mubariz l^an) 
strongly deprecating the shedding of the blood of Muslims. The 
noble-minded Man, though he regretted that their concord should 
have ended in this fashion, did not chink it consistent with his reputu- 
tiott and position, which was well known all over, to lose heart and 
turn back, especially how was such a thought befitting his name and 
honour while he was still an imperial servant. He, therefore, ignored 
internal exhortations and prepared for battle. Asaf Jah in concert with 
Baji Rao and other Mahrattas marched forward with 6,000^ Mahrattas 
to oppose Mubariz Kh an. When he reached the Charthana pargana, 
the doomed and accursed Khan in spite of all his courage and ex- 
perience, listened to the advice of a number of visionaries and pro- 
ceeded towards ^afarnagar, which was held in perpetual grant 
(aham^a) by Bahadur Khan and was inhabited by the Afghans, with 
the intention chat he would get there rapidly by night marches, and 
then without halting proceed straight to Aurangabad. There were two 
alternatives. One that the enemy would pursue them in a hurry, but 
then they would have to leave behind their artillery on which they 
mainly relied, and under such circumstances the chances would be in 
his favour- And the second was that the enemy would nocleave 
their artillery behind, and so their arrival would be delayed. During 
chat time Mubariz Khan’s army would be able to take possession of 
the city, which was the capital, and the family and the treasury of the 
leader (Asaf Jah) and also the families and goods of the soldiers, and get 
ready for battle. Leaving the River Purna“, from which he had 
matched 10 to 155 he returned and recrossed it. He forgot that 

his arrival at Aurangabad; this is apparently based on Khafi Khan, II p. pi;2. 
whefe Asaf Jah is stated to have reached Aurangabad in the end of Ramadan. 
He stayed there for two months and repeatedly wrote to Mubariz At 

last he marched in the end of Dhul Qa‘da and encam,ped at the bank of Jaswant 
near the city of Aurangabad. 

^ Shafi Khan, II, p. 955, has 7 or 8,000. Chartrana pargana is in Surkdr 
Bnsim, see Jarrett, op. cit., p. 235. 

2 II, p. 953. 
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India to turn away from the enemy was looked upon a§ equivalent 
to flight, while it inspired in the enemy the ideas of victory, in fact 
the writer of these pages was with Asaf Jah. From that very day the 
Khan’s prestige and dread vanished. Doubts regarding his victory, 
of which most people were sure, were now expressed afresh; rather 
there was fear of life, and everyone wanted to run away, the congra- 
tulatory offerings disappeared from before his eyes. Versifiers com- 
posed chronograms. One author made an interesting chronogram in 
Hind? of this date : 

Par piya MtibMz Khdn (Mubariz Khan was frightened; 1136 
A.H., 1724 A.D.). 

In fine, at the time of crossing, some outstanding spirits of Fath 
Jang’s vanguard attacked Mubariz Kh an’s men, and rhere was a hot 
engagement. His Chief artillery officer and a number of the men 
were cut off. The vanguard were not satisfied with this result, and 
advanced along with the Mahrattas in skirmishing order, and so 
restricted the movements of the enemy that they could hardly advance 
a few paces. Mubariz ^an was obliged to turn back his baggage 
to the town of Shakar Khera^, and to remain outside with his 
soldiers. When this isolation lasted for two days and two nights, 
the m had nothing more with them than their horses and 

whips, were reduced to such a state as to be w{M:se than dead. On 
22nd Muharram 1137 A.H.^ September, 17^4), when a third 

I Shakr KHera of Irvine, who notes (p, 1455, note) that it is “now called Path 
Khera, in tlie southern jfffljt of Baldana district of flerar, some 80 miles from 
Aurangabad.” Sharkar Khelda and Fatli Khelda of the Impend Gazetteer^Xll, 


m ^afi l^an, II, p. 953 and in Tankh-i~M»zzafan as stated in a 
of the Text, It is also 23 rd in Maa thir-ul- U mara. III, p. 878, 
seems to place it in 1135 or 1136 A.H., but the batde took place in 
A.D. See also Si'yar~til-M»tda kh kh arln (Text, Newal Kishore 
is ^ven as 24th Muharram, 1137, Irvine adopts 
October, 1724, and this date is followed in the 
iV, p. 350. 
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oi that day o£ Friday remained, Mubari^^ with less than 10,000 

horsemen marched against Path Jang who had drawn up two^mjes, 
one under his own command and the second under ‘Adad-ud-Daula^ 
‘Iwad Khan Bahadur two ios from the town in question. Mubariz 
Khan advanced on the right of ‘Iwad Khan, who commanded the right 
wingof Asaf Jah’s army. Suddenly there appeared such a stream 
in front that men and horses sank in its mud up to their 
chests. Finally the arrangements for the advance broke down and 
their line became confused- There were hand to hand fights. If a 
horse reared up, the pressure owing to the want of space was such that 
it was pushed along in that posture. If a trooper fell, he did not 
reach the ground, but remained hanging between the heads and Hanks 
of two horses and was carried aloft. At last the forces of the left 
wing arrived. Meanwhile, the artillery thundered and flashed, and 
leaving the enemy on the right, Mubariz Khan s forces came like 
growling tigers and fell on ‘Iwad Khan’s right wing and reserves 
{Altamash). The leaders of the victorious army (of Asaf Jah) arrived 
and delivered a heavy fusillade and slew, the rash foe. Mubariz Khan 
and his two sons were slain, and many leaders, such as Bahadur ]^an 
PanI who commanded the right wing, Mukarram Kh an Khan Zaman 
the leader of the left wing, Ghalib J^an of the vanguard, Abul 
Path Khan Miyana, HusainI Khan son of ‘All Mardan IGian 
HajdarabadT, Amir J^an DeccanI, Jagdeo Rao Jadun, both of whom 
had deserted from this side and joined (Mubariz Kh an s forces), and 
Muhammad Fa’iq Khan Kashmiri who was the Dwdn of the deceased 
and one of the distinguished men of the times, were killed (gave their 
collars to the claws of death) with 3 ,500 men. 

It is evident to the experienced that that unhappy Khah (lO^an 
Ndkdm) owing to his bad fortune acted with inopportune negligence 
and languor in his enterprise. If on receipt of the farman he had 
withdrawn his hand from the siege of Pondicherry and had given 
his attention to the affairs in hand, things would not have come to 
such a pass. After the siege too it is not clear why matters should 
have been so protracted. Besidesi he could have collected and equipp- 
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ed a large army. Even at the time of the battle the Marhatta leaders 
sent him messages offering assistance. Especially Kanhu Bhonsle, 
who had 5,000 horse, would have been contented with a little grant, 
Mubariz lOian, however, would not agree at all, and said that they 
all had felt his strong hand, and had been chastised by him, and that 
he intended to control them in the future as well. “I shall not make 
entreaties to them. If they will come without being paid, I have no 
objection.” 

He was buried near that town, in a charming plain. He was the 
head of the A mm of his day. Rather, he had nothing in common 
with the Amirs of the day. He was like the leaders of old times. 
He had courage and wisdom, and his possessions were ruled by disci- 
pline. In firmness and solidity he was a mountain which could not 
be shaken by the fierce blasts of fortune. He was, for sound judg- 
ment and excellent planning, a marksman whose arrow never deviated 
to the right or left of the target. He was neither standoffsh in his 
ways, nor was he rashly intrusive. Though he had favourites, and 
loved society, he was very considerate to his servants and befriended 
his comrades. He was not self-indulgent or a lover of pleasure. He 
had a soldierly bearing. He was also laborious and shrewd, and 
always enquired into details. He was neither violent nor quarrelsome. 
Alas! that he died in vain and did not reach the acme of his fortune. 
He had by the daughter of ‘Inayat Ullah Khan five sons and one 
daughter. Two sons, As*ad Khan and Mas‘ud Khan, died in early 
youth along with their father. One of them was married to the 
daughter of Matlab Khan, the son of Matlab Khan Bam Muhtar, and 
the other tp the daughter of J^an Zaman Mukarram Khan the son 
of the Kh 3 n-Khanan BahadurshahL - His eldest son was KKwaja Ahmad 
Khan whom his father always, left in the city (Haidarabad) as his 
deputy. But all work was carried on by Jalal-ud-Din Muhammad 
j^an, who by his ability and honesty had gained such a place in 
Mubariz Khan’s estimation that he never objected to anything that he 
did or arranged. After his father was killed ^waja Ahmad with his 
followers put into order the fort of Muhammadnagar or Goloconda 
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by dispossessing the fort governor Sandal Khan. He conveyed 
materials and men into the fort, and strengthening its fortifications 
guarded it for a year. But he had no talent for such work and was 
helpless. He slept all day and kept awake all night, and carried on 
the work according to the advice and planning of others who were his 
well-wishers. Later Dilawar Khan who was his father-in-law and 
had also married his aunt, acted as the mediator, and through him 
Ahmad Khan received the' rank of 6,000, the title of Sliahamat- Kh an 
and a fief in the same province. He was also excused service, and no 
enquiry was made regarding his fathers property. He then surren- 
dered the fort, and after some time received in lieu of Haidarabad the 
fief of Othapur and Qawal. At present and since a long time he is 
in Aurangabad, and has no business with anyone; he has also received 
a fief in ^andgsh. Another son was Khwaja Mahmud Khan, who 
was severely wounded in the battle, but recovered. Asaf Jah granted 
him the rank of 5,000, and the title of Mubariz ]^an. At present 
he has the title of Amanat Khan, and holds in fief Amnera (Amner?) 
in Khandesh. He is a true descendant (of Mubariz Khan). In his 
father’s lifetime he was governor of forts.- He is a brave and intelli- 
gent man, and fitted for high offices. He is kind to the dervishes, 
and is adorned with every virtue. He is an honoured companion of 
Asaf Jah. Another son was ‘Abdul Ma'bud Khan, who went to the 
Court in his father’s lifetime, and Muhammad Shah, as the price of 
his father’s blood, granted him a high rank and the title of Mubariz 
Khan, and appointed him Superintendent of the mace-bearers. He is 
no longer alive. The daughter was married to Thana Ullah j^an the 
grandson of ‘Inayat Ullah ]^an. During the government of his 
farher-in-law he was the of SikakSl. Afterwards Asaf Jah 

appointed him governor of Bijapur. There he was signally defeated 
by Uda Ch 5 han, a Mahratta leader, and later died as the governor of 
the fort of Parenda. Though he was only a babbler he had acquired 
some taste for letters. Mubariz Khan also had other sons. One of 
them was Hamid Ullah Khan.. Nawab Asaf Jah, in accordance with 
the Indian custom of wiping out blood feuds by marriage, married him 
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to his own sister, but even this close connection did not bring about a 
reconciliation. 

MUBARIZ KHAN MIR KULL 
(VoL HI. 595-597) 

He was one o£ the Saiyids o£ Badakhshan. In the 23rd year 
of Shah Jahan’s reign he left his native land, and came to the royal 
Court in India with some of his brothers and other relations,. And 
having been favoured by fortune he received the rank of 500 foot with 
200 horse, and a present of Rs. 3,000. In the 22'nd year he was 
appointed Tbanadar of the Tuman of Panjshir^, which was one of the 
tUmans of the Siiba of Kabul. As he was not without resources, 
he regularly received further promotions and in the 29ch year his rank 
was increased to 1,500 foot with 1,000 horse and he was granted 
the tUmans of Alsa’I and Badra’o® which are dependencies of the 
Kabul Saba, In the 30th year ‘Aziz BSg Badal^shl'’’, who was one oL 
the auxiliaries of the Kabul forces, was treacherously slain by the people 
of the village of Balghain— a dependency of Mahmud ‘Iraqi, which 
was in his (Mubariz Iran’s) fief. Bahadur Mian Dara Shikohl, the 
governor of the province, who was in Peshawar, in accordance with 
the royal orders wrote to Mtr Kull that he in company with the Naib 
(Deputy governor) and other officers of Kabul, and the men of 

1 See Jarrett’s translation of ..4’m, II, p. where this Tamm is incliulecl 
ill die northern dependencies as Panjhir or Panjshir. 

2 Various variants are given in footnote in the text, but the only likely 
dependencies are Badrao and Alsa’i and not Isa and Bahra as in the text. See 
jarrett, op. di,, p. 411, 

3 Some details of the murder of 'Aziz Beg Badal^hi are given in Khafi 
Khan, I, p. 736, and a complete account is included in /Warith’s continuation 
of Badshahnama. ‘Aziz Beg had gone to celebrate his marriage. The inhabi- 
tants of Balmain (?) invested him, and murdered him and his companion.s 
some goo in number, on account of his having formerly put to death two of 
their headmen. Balghain and Mahmud Traqi are not mentioned in the A’m. 
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Ghilza'I and Sanl^ tribes should jproceed to punish the murderers. He 
with great energy and skill collected a large army and set off. With 
great exertions and excessive bravery, and leading their horses they 
crossed the difficult mountains, and arriving in the rebel country 
fought with them. Many of the enemy were slain. Among them 
were fourteen of the leaders of Badra’6, who had come to help. The 
sedition-mongers of Balghain were forced to Withdraw into their 
entrenchments. The Khan pursued them relentlessly, but on account 
of snow and the very rocky nature of the terrain had to follow on 
foot, and by excessive exertions reached the retreat of the rebels. 
Though the latter did their best in the defence of their entrenchments, 
the Mian and his companions carried away by force their sheep, and 
at the time of return burnt their houses and returned victorious. As 
a reward the Khan was granted an increase of 500, and granted a 
flag and the title of Mubariz j^an. In the time of Aurangzlb also 
he served for a long time in Kabul. In the 9th year he was appointed 
governor of Kashmir^, and in the 15th year governor of Multan in 
succession to Lashkar ]^an. Later he was appointed as the Faujdar of 
Mathura, but in the 1 9th year he was removed from there. Nothing 
further is known about him. 

MUBARIZ KHAN ROHILA 

(VoL in, pp. 442-444) 

In the reign of Jahangir he attained to the high rank of 
and held the mansah of 3,000 with 3,000 horse. From the time of 

5 h nearer ghilza’i 

and Sani which are two tribes of Af^anistan, vide Jarrett, op-, cit., p, ^07. 

3 This appointment as governor of Kaslimir is mentioned in the latli 
year, 1079 A.H. in Maa^ir-i-‘Alamgirh p. 83, as governor of Multan in place 
of Lashkar |£han in the 13th year, 1080 A.H., id., p. 104, and ‘Abid Iran’s 
appointment in his place in the 14th year is recorded on p. no. His dis- 
missal from the fanjdM of Islamabad Mathura is mentioned in the nineteenth 
year, 1087 A-H, on p. 152, 
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that monarch up to the governorship of Lashkar Khan^ in the beginn- 
ing of Shah Jahan’s reign he was attached to the government of Kabul. 
In the battle which Ibangcosh^ Ozbeg, the general of Nadhar 
Muhammad Khan, the -ruler of Ball^, fought against Khanazad 
Mian Khan Zaman near Gh azni, Mubariz Khan was in the victorious 
vanguard and did great deeds. Afterwards he became one of the 
auxiliaries of the Deccan and in the conquest of Daulatabad he 
distinguished himselP, especially on the day when Khan Zaman 
conveyed treasure and provisions from Zafatnagar to KhirkI which is 5 
kos from Daulatabad, and is at present known as Aurangabad. The 
‘Adil-Shahls and the Nizam-Shahls formed one body and suddenly 
attacked the centre. The leaders stood firm, and there was a fierce 
fight. The enemy failed in their attack and retreated. With a view 
to retrieving the situation they attacked the rear. On one side 
Bahadurji the son of Jadu Rai attacked like a storm and dispersed the 
enemy who opposed him. On the other side Mubariz Khan, who 
was also in the rear, advancing in a short while slaughtered with his 
mighty sword large numbers of the enemy, and mixed with the dust 
of the battlefield the blood of those wretched vagabonds on whose 
heads the hand of death had scattered the dust of misfortune^ and so 
marked the end of their existence^. 

After the death of Mahabat Khan Khan Khanan when the charge 
of the province of the Deccan was divided into two in the 8th year, 
the Balaghat being assigned to Khan Zaman, and Payanghat to Khan 
Dauran, the auxiliaries were also distributed. The fixed land customs 
were also seeded by mutual agreement. Mubariz Khan was appointed 
to serve with Khan Zaman and went to Daulatabad, and received an 

1 He is Lashkhar Khan Abu! Hasan Mashhadi, Maa^ir-ul-Vmara, HI, 
pp. 163-167, Beveridge & Prashad’s translarion I, pp, 831-83^. 

2 He is called Palangtoshin Banarsi Prasad’s History of Shahjahan, p. 189- 

3 Badshahnama, I, p- 517. The whole chapter beginning from p. 496 is 
devoted to an account of the conquest cf Daulatabad. 

4 This is a highly rhetoric passage meaning only that he defeated the 
enemy. 
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increase of 300 with 300 horse in his rank. Later he returned to the 
Court and m the iith year received promotion to the rank of v|,ooo 
foot with 4,000 horse. As he had spent a long time in Kabul, he 
had become well acquainted with the Afghans’ mode of fighting and 
also knew the country and the people, and was, therefore, deputed as 
an auxiliary to that province. In the i8th year, 1036 A.H.,^ while 
he was fattjddr and fiefholder of Dlpalpur, a house fell over him and 
he was killed. He was famous for his saintliness and piety. He 
spent his days in fasting and prayer and in reading commentaries and 
theological works. His soldiers, whether infantry or horsemen were 
faimilar with the Quran, and while marching used to repeat the 
Kalima. By this habit they were distinguished as Mubariz Khan’s 
men. They say that Mubariz Khan in piety was the equal of Omar, 
the son of ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, and in* planning and thoughtfulness a second 
Amru , the son of As. His whole life was spent honourably and re's- 


(RAJA) MUDHKAR SAH BUNDILA" 


(Vol. II, pp. 131-134) 


He belonged to the Gaharwara* tribe. In former times they had 
not so much distinction, wealth and property, and lived by rotbery 
and infesting the roads. When Partab who had founded Oorcha^ 


1 .'ae date in the Text is wrongly given as 1056 A.H. Ic should be 1054 
16^^ A.D., see Badshahndma, II, pt. 2, p.386. 

2 The conqueror of Egypt who destroyed the Library at Alexandria. 

3 The his»ry of Bundilas written as Bundelis is described in the Imperial 

Gazetteer,^ IX, pp. 70.72. They claim to be descended from Pancham, a Gahar- 
war Rajput. *1116 name is written asaiuii in the text. 

^ 3 ^hove. According to tradition the Gaharwar Rajputs were the 

first rulers of British Bundclkhand, orde IX. p. 60, 

in the Text. 

5 See Blochmenn's mnslaticm of 1 edn.), p. 500*. note , OdcU 
of the tent IS OndchhS. Urecha Orchhi or TikSmgath, which i, a Treaty State of 

■4 
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became the Raja, he acquired power and frequently fought with Sher 
Shah and Salim Shah. His son Raja Bharath Chand succeeded him. 
As he was childless, his younger brother Mudhkar Sah succeeded him. 
He became famous by his skill, diplomacy, courage and bravery and 
surpassed his ancestors. In course of time he seized many places 
in the neighbourhood. As a result of his large property, following, 
and. the increased territory, he became proud and challenged Akbar’s 
authority. Akbar frequently sent armies against him, and he submi- 
tted sometime only to reassert himself agamh In the 22nd year 
Sadiq Khan of Herat, Raja Askar an and Raja of Mirath were appointed 
to chastise him. The generals tried to come to terms with him, but 
he refused, and they had to cut down the jungle. The area was very 
heavily forested and consequently it was very difficult for the army to 
march. One day they cut the trees, and the next day they marched. 
They arrived at the river Sawa^(?) which was known by the name of 
Satdhara (seven channels), and arrived in the north of Oorcha. Raja 
Mudhkar prepared for battle with a large force on the bank of this 
river. A great fight took place, and the imperial army was nearly on 
the point of defeat. But Mudhkar Sah with his son Ram Sah fled 
and I^odal Rao®, the and son, was killed by a ball from a Gajnali^. 
Sadiq Khan after the victory took up his quarters there, and Mudhkar 
Sah finding himself in difficulty sent his brother’s son to him, and 
asked for pardon. In the 23rd year he, on hearing the good news of 
forgiveness, came with Sadiq Khan to the Court, and received various 
favours. 

W hen Shahab-ud-Dl n Ahmad j^an , the commander-in-chief of 

Central India in the Bundelkhand Agency. The State lies “in the Betwa-Dhasan 
Doab, and is bounded on the north and west by Jhansi District” — see Imperial 
Gazetteer^ XIX, p. 2/^1. 

1 On 26 Rabi'I, ^5, Blochtnann, op. p. 475, and Akbarnama, 
Text III, pp. 2291, 230, Beveridge’s translation in, pp. 324-326. 

2 Apparently Betwa nver, see Note above. 

3 He is called Horal Dev the eldest son in A kbafn'dm a, op. cit., p. 326. 

4 A gun carried on an elephant, see Akbarmma. op. cit., p. 326, note r, 
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Malwa, was appointed with Mlrza ‘Aziz Koka to the Deccan cam- 
paign, the Raja was also ordered to accompany him. He Was recal- 
citrant, and Shahab-ud-Din Ahmad with other officers proceeded to 
chastise him. When he came within four of Oorcha, Mudhkar 
came forward with pledges, and through the intermediate of Raja 
Askaran obtained deliverance, and came and saw the commanders. 
His ruinous ideas again compelled him to flee, and his abode was 
plundered. His son Indarjit took up his quarters in the fort of Khajwa 
and opposed the forces, but soon fled. In the j6th year, A.H. 
(1590-91 A.D.) Prince Sultan Murad was appointed to Malwa and 
all the leaders of that country waited on him. Raja Mudhkar Sah 
kept aloof, and so the Prince led an army against him. The Raja 
retired. Akbar recalled the Prince and afterwards on the recom- 
mendation of Sadiq yian, the Raja came and did homage. In'_the 
37th year. 1000 A.H. (1591-9^ A.D.) he died. His son Ram Sah^ 
came with Sadiq Khan and waited on Akbar in Kashmir, and was 
graciously received. Another of his sou was Bir Singh Deo Bundela, 
whose account" is given separately. 


MUfflAL mm 

(Vol. m, pp. ,ij.^o- 492 ) 

He wa. the son of Zain Kljan Koha*. During the reign of 
angir^ he had been promoted to the rank of t.ooo and 500 horse. 
In the beginning of the reign of Shah Jalian iw was appointed to the 

. He IS tailed “Ram Chaiid seal rf Madhukar (Bundela)" in Blochmann, 
/ ” ‘fT ” (Rogers & Beveridge’s translarion) 

' “ "‘“It®' "'i*,R5“ Chand’s daughter in the 4 * year, 

pp. 423-4a7 ' ^ » translatiou, 

3 For an account of Zain Khan Koka see Mmthr^Wmari.Ttxc 11 
pp. 362-3370 and Blochmann’s translation o* A-m, I (and edn.), pp. ,67-,& 

4 Badshahnama, I, p, 184. ^ 3 
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governorship of KabuP. In the 9th year when Daulatabad became 
the seat of encampment for the royal force, and the triumphant armies 
under the leadership of distinguished officers were despatched for the 
plunder and destruction of the ‘ Adil-Shahl territory, and the subju- 
gation of all the Nizam-ShahT forts, Mu gh al Khan’s heart’s desire was 
fulfilled by an advance in hrs command by 500 and 500 horse, and he 
was attached* to Khan Dauran Nasrat Jang. And at the end of this 
year on the 8th Jumada I, 1046 A.H. (28th September, 1636 A.D.) 
through the bravery and courage of the great Sardar (Mughal Khan) 
the for f of Udgir*, which was one of the strong forts of the Balaghat 
Deccan and is now included in the Siiba oi Muhaminadabad Bldar, 
passed into the royal hands after a siege lasting a little more than 
three months. The said Khan as a reward was granted an advance 
in his rank of 500 foot and 500 horse, and appointed to look after 
and safeguard that fort. He spent some time there, and became well 
known for his humanity and bravery. 

The author of these lines, during a sightseeing tour, visited the 
said fort in the 1 5th year of the reign of Shah ‘Alam (in 1 1 88 A.H., 
1774 A.D.), and observed that in the wall of a building, which v/as 
situated inside the fort, an engraved stone was fixed bearing the date 
of the conquest of ..the fort and the appointment of Mughal Khan ; 
probably it was fixed at the instance of the said Khan. Later in the 
18th year he returned to the Court, and his rank was increased to 
2,500 and 2,000 horse^. As about the same time Khan Dauran 
was appointed as the governor of the Deccan, the said Khan was 
granted kettle drums, and attached to the forces under him^. In the 

X B^shabnSmay 1 , p. 191. The name on this page is Mughul Khan 
instead of Mughal Khan. 

2 Badshahmma^ I, pt. z, pp. 136, 138. 

3 Udgir in. Bidar district, Haidarabad, vide Imperial Gazetteer, XXIV, 
p. no. For Balaghat or the upland country of Berar see Imperial Gazetteer, VI, 
p. 22. The appointment . of Mughal Khan as governor of Udgir is mcntioined 
in Badshahnama, I, pt. 2 p, 221, 

•4-5 BSdshdhnama, II, pp. 417, 423, 641, 
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25th year on beihg appointed as the governor of Thatha’^ he set off 
for that area Gujarat. He was full of valour and pleasant dis- 
position, He always tried to gain the confidence of the people who 
were in trouble, and to comfort them; he thus gained a good repu- 
tation. 

As Mughal Khan, owing to laziness and carelessness, did not 
come to Qandahar for service under the exalted Prince Muhammad 
Data Shikoh, he was for this lapse of duty deprived of his rank of 
3,000 foot and 2,000 horse, and his fief. He passed sometime 
in these wretched circumstances, and later in the 30th year, at the 
request of Dara Shikoh, was granted an annual allowance of Rs. 
1,500. No record of his death has been found. They say that he 
was fond of hunting, and as he loved to hear vocal and instrumental 
music, he had collected a large number of musicians and singers. 

M ‘ARAB SHAIKH" 

(VoLTII, pp. 623-625) 

He was the son of Tahir Khan" of Balkh. He was presented to 
Aurangzlb in his father’s lifetime, and attracting his attention was in 
the 9th year was granted the title of Mughal Khan. Later he was 
appointed Reviser of Petitions. In the 13th year his rank was in- 
creased to 2,000, and he was appointed Snperintendent of the Mace- 
bearers in succession to Multafat Khan. In the same year he was 
appointed Mir Tuzuk (Master of Ceremonies) and received a golden 
staff. In the 1 5^^ 7 ®**’ was made Chief falconer (Q^rfifceg?) and 
in the 19th year he was for some reason deprived of his rank and 
fief. Afterwards he was reappointed to a lower rank, and in the 

1 II, pp, 417, 423, 641. 

2 The biography is iriainly based on references to Mughal i^h an in 
Maat^ir-i-’Alamgin where furtlier details about his appointments and his 
expedition are given. 

3 Maa^ir-ul-Umaray Wi ^2- 75t'754- 
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2 1st year he was made Master of Horse in succession to Ruh Ullah 
Khan, and later was deputed to the Deccan. When the King mar- 
ched from Udaipur to Ajmer he was- exalted with the grant of the 
of the 1 st Mir Tuzuk. He was later deputed to put down 
the turbulent elements of Sambhar and Dandwana. When in the 
26th year Durjan Singh Hara besieged Bundi^ and captured it, he 
set about putting down the rebels. When the Khan reached the 
borders of Bund! Durjan Singh shut himself up in the fort. The 
courageous ^an started to assault the fort and arrows and bullets 
rained for some nine hours. Whereupon ' Durjan Singh made the 
night a cover for his wickedness and fled. Anrudh Singh, the 
grandson of Rao Bhao Singh Hara^, who had also obtained leave 
from the King, was, by the King’s orders, admitted into the fort. 
Mughal Khan returned and after kissing the threshold was exalted 
with the grant of a robe of honour. In the beginning of the 28th 
year, he, on the death of Khan Zaman,^ was appointed the governor 
of Malwa. He was presented the elephant by the name of Dhul- 
faqar, and his rank was increased to 3,500 with 3,000 horse. In 
the end of the same year, 1096 A.H.(i685 A.D.) he died. His son 
was granted his father’s title and did good service. After Aurangzib’s 
death he was long without employment in the capital, and died some 
years before this account was written. He was not without self- 
respect and nobility of character. The sister of Saiyida Begara the 
wife of Asaf |ah Path Jang"^ was married to him. When the Nawab 

1 Bundi State in Rajputana, see Imperial Gazetteer^ IX, pp. 77-87. 

2 Maa^ir-P(l-Umarai Tetxt II, pp. 305 " 3 ® 7 » Beveridge’s transiation I, 

.pp- . 4 P 5 ' 407 - . - 

3 For Khan Zaman see Maa^tr-ul-Umara, I, He died in tire 

27th year (1095 A.H.) of Aurarigzib’s reign, and Mughal was appointed 
in his place in tire 28th year, Maa^ir-i-Alamgtrt,p. 246. 

4 Maa’^ir-ui-U rfiar'a, III, pp, 875-910. According to diis account he arrived 
in Delhi in 1134 A,H., and was appointed Vazir on die 5th Jumada I (p. 877). 
See Irvine, Later Mttghals (Sir Jadunath Sarkar edn.), II, p. 106, where the date 
of his leaving Aurangabad is given as ^ul Hijjah, 1133 (October, 1721) and 
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returned from the Deccan to the Court and became a distinguished 
Amir, Mughal Khan did not visit him at ail, in fact he had no inter- 
course whatsoever with him. 

MUHAMMAD ‘ALI KHAN KHaN-I-SaMaN' 

(Voi, in, pp. 625-627) 

He was the son of Taqarrab Kh an Hakim Da’ud^, He was born 
in Persia. His father, who was an exceptionally clever physician, 
long served Shah Jahan, and received royal favours as a reward for 
his skill and was raised to the dignity of an Amir. Muhammad 
‘All also was granted the rank of 1,000. After Aurangzib’s 
accession when the victorious array returned to the Capital from 
the Panjab, Muhamraad ‘All was granted the title of Mian. As 
Taqarrab Khan had for treatment been kept in attendance on the 
King(Shah Jahan), who had been deprived of the sovereignty, 
Aurangzlb for some reason becanie displeased'^ with him, and censured 
him. The son also, in view of his following his father, was deprived 
of his rank and fell out of royal favour. When in the 5th year the 
father died a natural death, the son was awarded a robe of honour as 
an instance of his restoration to royal favour, and granted the rank of 
1,500 with 200 horse. In the 17th year on the death of Hakim 

appointment as the Chief Minister 20th Februaiy, 1722, but 5th Jumada I was 
2ist February. 

1 He was the Khm-i-Samm of Aurangzib from ? 1678 — May 1687. See 

Sir Jatlunath History of Ammgzih, III, 

2 Maathir-til-Umara^ I, pp. 490-493 and Yazdani’s edition of ‘Atnal-i- 
Salih, III, pp, 395, 396. 

3 See Maa^ir-ul-Umar&, X P* 493- In Maathir-i-‘Alamgm, p. 42, it is 

stated that Muhammad ‘AH Khan, the son of Hakim Da ud, who had been 
deprived owing to the Emperor being annoyed with his father, was restored to 
fjivour, and was granted a mourning Khil-at and die rank of 1,500 with 
horse.': ■ 
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Salih Khan he was appointed Superintendent of the Furrieryh(^4r 
Kardqkhana), and his rank was increased to 2,000 with 1,000 horse. 
Later he was made Superintendent of the China-ware department 
(Chtnl Khdna). 

As he had been found uustworthy, careful, capable and skilful, 
he was, before the march to Ajmer appointed to the high office of 
Khdn-i'Sdmdn in succession to Ruli Ullah ^an. His good qualities, 
such as his integrity, truthfulness, righteous counsels and piety, gained 
him a place in the King’s heart, and he became the most trusted of 
his compeers, and he became an object of envy even to the .dfwirs. 
At the time of the siege of Golconda, before it fell, he died^ on i 8rh 
Rajab 1098 A.H. (apth May, 1687 A.D.).. He was distinguished 
for his skill in physiognomy, wisdom, magnanimity^ and high-minded- 
ness. He was scrupulously honest, and exercised great care in 
looking after the royal property. He was very affable, and whoever 
approached him was gratified. He was also very pious and very 
abstinent. He spent his days in prayer and fasting. He was always 
reciting chapters of the Qur’an. Ni'mat Khan, the satirist {Bap) 
jestingly designated him as a dry ascetic and a hypocritical devout. 
Presumably when Muhammad ‘All held the superintendencies in 
connection with the post of the Khdn-i-Sdtndn, he kept Ni'mat Khan 
at a distance, and chat is why the latter has relieved his mind about 
him. Muhammad ‘All used to wear a large turban like those of the 
Qadts, and Ni‘mat Khan referring to it says: I 

Verse 

You may have plenty of grandeur in your head, 

We, however, see nothing but a turban. 


1 These appointments are mennbned in 131, 165. 

2 Off. cit., 

in the Text, which may also mean saintliness. 
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MUHAMMAD ‘ALI KHAN MUHAMMAD ‘AO BEG 
(Vol. m. pp. 488^89) 

He was the son-in-law of Qullj Khan, and one of the oflStcers of 
the Dakhili^ droops of Prince Dara Shikoh. As the Sarhar of Hisar® 
(Hissar) had always been the appanage of the heir-apparent— as for 
instance in Babur’s time it was held by Humayun, in Humayun’s 
time by Akbar, and similarly it formed the Tankhxvah (the allowance 
or assignment) for Jahangir and Shah Jahan — it was in Shah Jahan’s 
reign assigned to the eldest Prince (Dara ShikSh) and Muhammad 
‘All was appointed k$ Faujdar. As the solution of every problem is 
intimately connected with its appointed time, and the agents of 
Providence are able to achieve their ends by very simple means, it so 
happened that the dress of the Begam Sahiba® caught fire, and she 
received severe burns on her limbs. Although she was medically 
treated and got better, but the pain occasionally returned. Muhammad 
‘Ali*^ reported to the Court, that there was a poor faqir by the name 
of Hamun in his Sarkar, and a balsam (or an ointment) prepared by 
him was said to be very efficacious for such injuries. He was ordered 
to produce him, and the balsam proved most effectual. The King 
gave the faqtr a sum of money equal to his own weight, a robe of 
honour, a horse and an elephant and an Altamgha (perpetual) grant 
of a village near his home. Muhammad ‘All who had been the agent 

1 Dahhili troops, according to Blochmann A’in, I (2nd edn.), p. 241, are 
soldiers “who accept the imperial brand.” 

2 Hissar District in the Panjab, Imf^rial Gazetteer, XIII, pp, 144*155. 
The Sarkar of Hissar Firuzah was much more extensive and included 37 Mahals, 
see Jarrett’s translation of iT'in, II, pp. 393-295. 

3 Jahanara, the favourite daughter of Shah Jahan. She was burnt on 37th 
Muharram, 1054 A.H., 6th April, 1644, t^/^ Yazdani’s edition of ^Amal-l^aUh, 
II, p. 400. Details of die burns and treatment are given on pp. 400-403, and 
it is stated that the burns were healed not by the treatment of the Hakims and 
doctors, but by an ointment prepared by ‘Arif, one of the royal slaves. See also 
B^shahnarna, pt. 2, pp. 363 " 3 %> Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of 
Attrangzib, I, pp, 63-66. 

4 'Badshahnama, ll, pt, 3, pp, 408, 409. 
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£or this important happeping, became an object o£ favour, and in the 
1 8th year received the title of Khan. In the 26th year when the 
Multan Saba was assigned to the said Prince (Dara Shikoh) in lieu of 
the ^aba of Gujarat, Muhammad ‘All Khan received a Khil‘at and was 
appointed to guard Multan. When Thatha (S'ind) was also added to 
Prince Dara Shikoh’ s provinces, he was ordered to take charge of it'. 
In the 30th year corresponding to 31066 A.H. (1656 A.D.) he died, 

(PTIMAD-UD-DAULA) MUHAMMAD AMIN KHAN 
CHIN BAHADUR 
(Vol. I, pp. 346-350) 

He was the son of Mir Baha’-ud-Din son of ‘ Alam ShaiWi of 
whom an account has been given in the biography of Qullj Khan^ 
‘Abid Khan. Mir Baha’-ud-Din lived for a long time in his ances- 
tral home. When Anusha Khan^ the ruler of Organj had a quarrel 
with his father ‘Abdul ‘Aziz Khan^. the rukr of Bo^ara, the Mir was 
put to death on suspicion of his being in league with the son (Anusha 
Khan). On this the Khan (Muhammad Amin) left his home and 
proceeded to India. In the 3sst year of the reign of Aurangzlb he 
took off the sandals of exile in the Deccan (where Aurangzlb was), 
and entered the Emperor’s service. He obtained the rank of 2,000 
with 1,000 horse, and the title of ^an. He served along with Khan 

1 Maa^ir-al-Umara, III, pp. 120-133. 

2 Anusha is a form of the name Enoch. 

3 Anusha’s father was ‘Abul GhaZi the historian, and not ‘Abdul ‘Aziz. 
Organ] is in Khiva. Apparently Muhammad Amin’s father must have been 
killed some considerable time before 1098 AH. for ‘Abdul ‘Aziz the ruler cf 
Bokhara and who was the son of Na&r Muhammad seems to have retired 
to Mecca in 1091 A.H. (1680 A.)E)i), see Vambery's Bokhara, p. 327. 

The statement that Anusha quarrelkd. with his -own father is apparently the 
result of a copyist’s error. The passage is taken from Maa^ir-i-Mamgiri 
P* 303) whare it is stated that Anusha quarrelled with his father-in-laW ‘Abdul 
^Az\z-ba pidr-i-zan-i- khu’d, not, ba pidr ^ad, I’timad-ud-Daula Muhammad 
Amins father Baha’-ud-Din was killed,. apparently, by ‘Abdul ‘Aziz on suspicion 
of his being in league with Anusha. 
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Flruz Jang who had been appointed to capture the forts and chastise 
the enemy (Marhattas). In the 42nd year when Qadi ‘Abdullah the 
Sadr died, he was summoned to the Presence, and received the robe of 
the supreme Sadrship (Saddrat-i-Kull) and a present of three enamelled 
rings studded with emeralds. When the imperial army marched to 
capture the fort of Khelna, which after its capture received the name 
of Sa khkh ar-un-na^ (“He hath subjected (these) unco us”), the ^an 
received an increase of 200 horse and was appointed to hasten by the 
pass of Ambaghat” to the Tal~i-K6kan'‘ (Concan) and to prevent ingress 
and egress from the forts on chat side. He rapidly went there and by 
his energy took possession of the ridge which had been in the hands 
of the besieged. As, a reward for this he received the title of Bahadur. 
In the 48th year his commission was of 3,500 with 1,200 horse, and 
in the g^th year he did good service in the siege of Wagingera^ and 
in pursuing its Zamtnddr who had taken to flight, and received a com- 
mission of 4,000 with 1,200 horse. Afterwards he was sent to chas- 
tise the rebels, and when he returned safe and rich, he, in the 51st 
year, received an increase of 300 horse and the tide of Chin Bahadur. 

I Text Tas^ar-d-m UJ but the passage is copied from Ma- 

athir-i-^Alarngirl, p. where it is Sa khkh ar-an-na, and it appears that 
Aurangzib chose this name because he had taken an omen from die Quran. 
Tlie news of die capture reached Aiu'angzib when the chapter of the Quran in 
which the word occurs was being read, for he was probably too good a Muslim 
to take omens, see ^afi l^han, II, p. 501. The passage in the Qur’an is in 
Sura 43, verse 12 which is 'translated by Sale “Praise be unto him who hath 
subjected these unto our service.” The fort was afterwards called Vishalgarh, 
and is in the Sahyadri Range in the Concan and S. Satm'a, see Imperial 
Gazetteer^ XV, p. ^81. 

2 In the Ghata just below Lat 17, see Elliot, VII, p. 371 and ^ af i f^han, 

11, . p,/'' 492.,'\' 

3 There is the variant Nal, but Tal, a hill, is probably right; for a ridge is 
mentioned later. 

4 Wakinkera in Text, is Wagingera, the Capital of the Berads. The siege 
began on ipth February, '.1705, and the fort was evacuated on 8th May, 1705, see 
Cambridge History of India, IV, pp, apS, 299. 
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He had been appointed to accompany Sultan Kam Bakhsh and when 
a few days afterwards news came of the death of Aurangzib he without 
giving notice to anyone, went off to A‘zam Shah. But as he did not 
like his position there, he separated from the Prince when he was going 
to Upper India and came to Aurangabad. Later when Bahadur Shah was 
victorious and proceeded towards the south to fight with his brother 
Kam BalAsh, Chin Bahadur, who had joined him, was made after the 
return to Upper India Faujdar of Muradabad. In the <^th year of the 
reign of that Sovereign he in the affair of the Sikhs^ bound the skirt 
of zeal round the waist of devotion. When the sovereignty came to 
Muhammad FarruU] Siyar he, through the instrumentality of the 
Qutb-ul'Mulk and Husain 'All ^an, entered into service and obtain- 
ed commission of 6,000 with 6,000 horse and the title of I‘timad-ud- 
Daula Nasrat Jang, and was appointed and Bakhshl. In the 5th year 
of the reign of that Prince he was sent off to make a settlement 
of the province of Malwa. As at that time Husain ‘Ail Khan 

left the Deccan for the Court, he sent messages containing both 
promises and threats to the Khan, who was then near Ujjain and 
engaged in collecting troops. He without waiting for orders proceed- 
ed towards the Capital and was censured on -this account, and 
dismissed from his appointments. When Husain ‘All Khan had 
arrived at the Capital and had imprisoned FartuHi Siyar, the Khan 
went with the troops and joined the Saiyids. In the time of the 
sovereignty of Sultan RafI‘-ud-Darajat he was restored to his tank and 
to his post of the 2nd Ba khs ht. After some time there was a quar- 
rel between him and Husain ‘All Khan when the latter was killed in 
the beginning of Muhammad Shah’s reign in the manner described 
in his biography, and when his sister’s son Ghairat Khan was also 
killed, the ^an was raised to the rank of 8,000 foot with 8,000 horse 
consisting of two-horse and three-horse troopers. He received a present 
of one kror and fifty lacs of dams, and was appointed Vazlr with the 

I Text ; should he iThe affair referred to was the attack 

on the Sikhs, see ^afi j^ian, M, p. 669 and Elliot, VII, p. 423. 
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title of Vazir-ul-Mamalik. In the same year four months after his 
appoinment, he died in 1 133^ A.H. (1721 A.D.). He was an Amtr, 
possessed of courage and talent. He'helped his companions, especially 
those who were Mu gh als. During the short time of his Vazirshif, 
whoever of the King*s servants complained to him of being without a 
fief received one from him out of the fiefs* in reserve. He appointed 
his own usher (Chobdar) as collector of its revenue, and had sanad for 
the fief made out, and delivered it with his own hand. His son was 
l‘timad-du-Dauia Qamar-ud-Din. A separate biography^ has. been 
given of him. 

(MIR) MUHAMMAD AMIN MIR 
JUMLA SHAHRISTANI 
(Vol. HI, pp. 413-418) 

He was one of the noble Saiyids of Isfahan (District), who 
were known as the Saiyids of Shahristan. His elder brother 
Mir |alal-ud-Dln Husain had the pen-name of Sala’i. He was very 
learned, and a great favourite of Shah 'Abbas I. He was appointed 
the S^dr which was one of the chief appointments in the Iranian 
administration. When he died, his nephew Mirza Radi son of Mirza 
TaqI succeeded him in this office, and by his ability and good fortune 

1 On 10 Rabi' II, 1133 A.H., 9tli February 1721, after a short illness, see 
|£hafi Khan, H, p. 939. 

2 Text has jagir fanbati and there is the variant panpati^ But the true 
vending is jdgir paibad} ot estates in reserve for which see Wilson’s Glossary 
according to which, p, 388, paibaqi in Muhammadan finance is the designation 
of such lands as were set apart iot Jagir grants, if required, and also the revenue 
horn lands so reserved and not yet alienated. 

3 Madthir-ttl-Umard, I, pp. 358-362. Both biographies are by ‘Abdul Hayy. 
There is a notice of Muhammad Amin in Jxviae s Later Mughals (Sii Jadunath 
Sarkar edn.), I, pp. 263, 2^^. Muhammad Amin Seems to have been the man 
who instigated the assassination of Husain ‘Ali of Barah. He is mentioned 
several times in the first volume of SiYat-ul-Muta’a kh kh arin’ its author 
abhorred him as being a Sunni and a Mu^aL 
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bccame connected with the Shabby marriage. On account of his 
talents he had charge of the properties assigned by the King to the 
Imams, and in addition to holding the office of the Sadarat, he was the 
Keeper of the Royal Seal. He died in 1026 A.H. (i6iy A.D.). The 
Sadarat oi Irm was conferred on his son Sadr-ud-Dln Muhammad, 
who was the Shah’s daughter’s son and an infant, while Mirza Rafl‘, 
the cousin of the deceased, was appointed his deputy; later he was 
confirmed in this office. 

Mir Muhammad came in 1013 A.H. (i6o4“05 A.D.) from Iran 
to the Deccan, and entered the service of Muhammad Qull Qutb Shah^, 
the ruler of Telang (Haidarabad and Golconda) through the inter- 
mediation of Mir Mu’min of Astarabad. Mir Mu’min was the 
sister’s son of Mir Fakhr-ud-Din SamakI, and had a high reputation 
for devotion and piety, and in Iran was the tutor of Sultan Haidar 
Mirza son of Shah Tahmasp Safavl. After the Shah died and Mirza 
Haidar was killed, and Shah Isma‘Ii II succeeded to the throne, Mir 
Mu’min could not remain (in Iran), and migrated to the Deccan. As 
he belonged to the same religious sect as the rulers of that area, he 
became a servant of Muhammad Quil Qutb Shah, and was appointed 
as the Peshwd and Vakil, and for a long time he was the factotum of 
the Qutbshahl government. Mir Muhammad Amin by his good 
fortune gained such influence with Muhammad Qull, who on 
account of his continuously drinking wine all day long could not 
attend to state affairs, that he Was granted the title of Mir furaia, 
and was left in charge of all business. As Muhammad. Qull 
had no son, the sovereignty after his death devolved on his brother’s 
son. Muhammad Qutb Shah^. He, out of his sense of justice 
and prudence, himself attended to the affairs of the State, 
and the Mir did not succeed very well with him. Sulmn Muhammad 

X He was the 5th ruler of Golconda from 1^80-1612; see Cambridge 
History of India, III, p. 706. 

z He was also tlxe son-in-law of Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah. His period 
of rule was from 1612-1626, of. dt., p. 706. 
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honourably dismissed him and did not lay hands on his jproperty and 
goods. The Mir went from Golconda to Bijapur, but could not get 
on with ‘Adil Shah, Consequently he returned by sea to his native 
land, and entered the service of Shah ‘Abbas, On account of Mir 
Ratph Sadr, who was hfs nephew, he- was treated with much favour. 
Several times he presented fitting fesh hashes to the Shih, and spent 
four years with honour and respect. The Mir wanted to .enter the 
service of a King who would confer great offices on him, while the 
Shah cepaid him by verbal favours only fof his presents, which he had" 
collected during this period- When the Mir realized the true state of 
affairs, he applied for a post under Jahangir, Several people through a 
lack of understanding represented him to Jahangir not accurately as 
they should have done. But extolled his merits a hundredfold. The 
King wrote a farmdn with his own hand and sent for him. He fled 
from Isfahan, and entered Jahangir’s service in 1027 A. H. (i6i8 
A.D.), He received the rank of 2,500 with 200 horse, and the 
appointment of the Reviser of Petitions, In the 15th year he was 
appointed Mlir~i~SirnS» m succession to Iradat Khan. 

When Shah Jahan succeeded to the throne, he® by virtue of his 
long service retained the office of Mtr-iSimdn for a time. In the 
8th year he was appointed to the high office of Mir Bakhsht^ in 
succession to Islam Khan; and by an increase of 1,500 his rank 
became 5,000 with 2,000 horse. On the loth RabP 11 , 1047 A.H. 
(22nd August, 1637 in the loth year he died of paralysis and 

1 He is called “Mir Riza’ in THzHk -i-Jahmgtn & Beverid^’s 

translation), II, pp. 3, 4 and notes on p. 3. The biography appears to be adapted 
from the account in the 1,500 with 200 

horse is recorded on p, 15, ij^pohtmem as ^Ard-i~Mukarrir on p. 37, promotion 
to rank of 2,000 with 300 horse on p, 154, and increase of rank by 200 horse 
on p. 175, and final promotion to the rank of 3,000 with 200 horse on p. 276. 

2 Badshahnama, I, ^. %8xr and *Amd4-Salih (Y I, p. 280, 
where the grants of robes of honour, rank etc. are mentioned. 

3 *Amal-i-SMih, ll, p8. His death is mentioned oh p. 251. 
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hemiplcgia. Though the Mir was of a high birth and a Saiyid, he 
was without good manners. He was hot-tempered and rude, and was 
very bigoted in his Imamiya religion. One day in the presence of 
Shah Jahan, the question of religion came, and the Mir spoke forcibly. 
The King said “The Mir is a true IsfahanI — for the men of that city 
are noted for their roughness and vehemence”. It is said that in the 
4th year when Shah Jahan was residing at Burhanpur, there was such 
a scarcity of corn on account of insuffitient rain that men oflEered their 
lives for bread {Jane ha nane medadand), but no one bought them. 
They were willing to sell a shanf (a nobleman) for a raghtf (a loaf of 
bread), but there were no customers. In accordance with the King’s 
orders, the imperial secretaries and the leading men set up in every 
city kitchens for cooking broth [ashftizkhana'), which were commonly 
known as langars. On this occasion Mir Jumla gained a name for 
liberality. He kept open night and day eating houses in Burhanpur, 
and also distributed money and clothes. But even at that time the 
Iranians said “The Mir’s kindness is not innate; scoldings and abuse 
are the genuine products of his soul.” Still what he did was praise- 
worthy, and should obtain recompense. 

Isfahan is one of the chief towns of Iran. 

Verse 

Isfahan has been designated as half the world, r 

They only described half the virtues of Isfahan. 

According to accredited accounts^ Isfahan should be included in 
the Fourth Clime, although some owing to its longitude and latitude 
include it in the Third. It is one of the old cities of ‘Iraq. In olden 
times it wa$ called Judea, as the descendants of Isra’Il, in the course of 
their forced- wanderings, finding the earth of this place similar to that 
of the Holy Land, founded a city here, and named it Judea. Some 

1 The test of the note is devoted to a rambling description of Isfahan and 
its people, 
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connect its foundation with Isfahan son of Sim, while others regard 
it as one of Alexander the Great’s establishments, Ibn Dur^id states 
that Isfahan is a compound word, hj meaning a city, and Han nicaliihg 
horsemen. According to Farlgang-i-Rashtdi Isfah uid hfa ate atmy 
and dogs, and so also Si f ah and Sifa, and from this is derived 
Ispahan/ as the city in question was always the headquarters of the 
army of Iran. It also had large numbers of dogs, as was recorded by 
‘ Aii son. of Hamzah the author of the History of Isfahan, And alif 
and nun ate connecting letters. Here ends the account of Kaldm-i- 
Rashidu Isfahan is the Arabic form of Ispahan. It is stated that 
there were originally four villages, Kiran, Koshak, Juyara and Dasht. 
When Kaiqubad made it his Capital, it grew into a large city, and 
the four villages were designated as its streets. Zinda Rud also known 
as Zayinda Rud— and from which, it is said, that i,ooo canals 
originate— flows below the city. Shah ‘Abbas II during his reign 
made it. his Capital; he built such grand buildings and laid out such 
pleasing gardens in the layout of the city, that nothing better could 
have been thought of. It was the Capital up to the end of the Safav'i 
dynasty. During the disturbances of the Afghans the city suffered 
materially. It has a salubrious climate. The people are very hand- 
some arid good mannered. It was the home of many leading men in 
all branches of worldly and religious affairs. Earlier on the people 
were of the Shdf‘iy sect, but now they are all Shl‘as. Most of them are 
rough, bold and impetuous. It is stated that Ispahanls are not without 
avarice and covetousness. It has been recorded of Sahib son of ‘Ibad, 
that he used tO say “Whenever I reach Ispahan, covetousness comes 
on to me. In reference to this city it has been widely circulated : 

■ ■ 

It has all good qualities, but 

Ispahaiil does not exist there any more”. 
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(QUTB-UD-DAULA) MUHAMMAD ANWAR KHAN 
BAHADUR 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 141-143) 

He was descended from Shah ‘Isa Jandalla^, who was a pupil of 
Shah Lashkar Muhammad ‘Arif, and who was buried m the city of 
Burhanpur. Shah Lashkar was a disciple of Shah Muhammad 
Ghauth^ of Gwaliyar, and was buried outside the city (of Burhanpur). 
Qutb-ud-Daula was a favourite of Shah Nur Ullah darvJsh, who was 
greatly trusted by Quch-ul-Mulk and Husain ‘Ali Khan (the Barah 
Saiyids). On Shah Nur Ullah’s recommendation the Saiyids befriend- 
ed him, and he was taken in the imperial service in the reign of Far- 
rukh-siyar. During the time when ‘Alara ‘All Khan^ was the Deputy- 
governor of Aurangabad, he was appointed Bakhshi of the Deccan 
and Deputy-governor of Burhanpur. His cousin Muhammad Anwar 
Ullah f^an, who was the Dwan oi the province, had charge of the 
defence of tl^e city under him. 

When the news came of Ni?am-ul-Mulk hath Jang having crossed 
the Narbada, ‘Alarn ‘All Khan sent him and Sankra Malhar'^, a Brah- 
man, to look after Burhanpur. When the Nizam-ul-Mulk arrived 
near the city, Qutfa-ud-Daulah waited upon him and afterwards 
remained with him. In the time of Nusir Jang Martyr, he -was Ba kh - 
,sht of the Deccan. In Salahat Jang’s time he had the title of Qutb- 
ud-Daula. He died in Burhanpur in 1171 A, H. (1758 A.D.). He 
was a worthy man, and made his devotions every day; he was, how- 


1 It is not clear whether this was part of his name or means tliat he was 

of Jandiala, of which name there are two villages in the Pan|ab. 

a One of the most highly respected saints of India. For hh life see 

Beale’s Orientd Biografhical Dictionary edn.), p. 

3 The nephew of tiie Saiyid brothers of Barah. He was killed in the battle 
of Balapur *pn lotli August, 1720. 

4 His name is Shankar Malhar. He was a Deshasdr Brahman who was 
sent by Husain Ali Khan as an ambassador to Shahu’s court at Satara. He 
was killed at BaiSpur; see Kincaid and Patasnis, History of the M.aratha People, 
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ever, a rime-.rver in th. e™ Hn left no ehiiaren Hit mater- 
nal cousin Anwar UllaK Khan was for a long tune ^ 

ab Asaf Jahh He was not devoia of rectuuae. and was celebrated 
for his religiousness. Descendants of his brothers are still aounshing. 

(QAD!) MUHAMMAD ASLAM 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 89-9^) . 

He was a descendant nf Maulana Khwaja Kohi. He was born in 
Herat and lived in the city of Kabul. In the early years of Jahangir’s 
reign he came to Lahore and studied under Shaikh Bahlul, who was 
one of the famous ‘Ulema of the place. After acquiring a knowledge 
of the usual subjects he went to Agra, and entered the service ^n- 
glr. On account of his connection with Maulana Mir Kalan Muha- 
ddith, he received royal favours and was appointed Qa^i of Kabul. 
The above mentioned Maulana was Maulana Khwaja Kohl s. daughter s 
son. He studied tradition under Saiyid Mirak Shah son of Mir 
Jamal-ud'Din Muhaddlth. When he came to India, Akbar developed 
ties of faith and friendship with him and appointed him as the tutor 
of Jahangir. Many people learnt the traditionary lore from him. He 
died in Agra - 

When Qadi Muhammad Aslam had served for a long time and 
had acquired a reputation for piety and asceticism, he was summoned 
to the Court by Jahangir, who appointed him as the of the 

Camp. Shah Jahan, after his accession, confirmed him in this 

1 The first Nizam of Haidarabad, Deccan, and one of the most 

personalities of the later Mughal period; see Maa^ir~ttl-Urnara, III, pp, 875-9^®’ 
Irvine’s Sarkar edn.) I, II, and tiistbry 

of IV, pp. 377-386. 

2 According to Blochmanns translation oi A’m, I, (and edn.) p. 610, he 
was Jahangir’s first teacher. He died in 981 A.H., and was buried at Agra. He 
is mentioned in Text III, p, 76, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 106 
where the ceremony of Prince Satun’s going to school is described, ti; Jau# ' 
an orthodox believer m the Traditions, and was apparently an appellation of the 
Maulana in view of his great knowledge. 
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and appointed him to a rank of i,ogo. In the i6th’^ year a present of 
Rs. 6,500, which amount was equal to his weight, was given to him. 
He remained the Qadt for nearly thirty years. In the 24th year 1060 
A.H.^ (165a A.D.) when horses were, as usual, being paraded before 
the King, a horse-trainer brought one galloping (in the arena). When 
it came near the Qadl, he out of apprehension slipped, and was con- 
fined to bed for nearly four months. When he was somewhat better, 
he was deputed to go to Mecca to take offerings to Arabia and to 
divide them among the holy places. But he had not the honour of 
doing so. He pleaded his lameness, and begged that he might be 
sent to Kabul. His request w'as granted, and he received a fief in 
Kabul which yielded more than Rs. 10,000 in addition to Mmsah, 
which was conferred on him. There he died in 1061 A.H. (1651 

A.D.). 

They say that he was very dogmatic and bigoted in his religious 
views. Tt is reported that at Kabul he put into fire the work of 
Kulaini® which is one of the four books on traditions of the Imamiya 
sect. His heir was Mir Muhammad Zahid. He was famous for his 
learning, specially of Qur’an, and in philosophy and became the 
leading scholar of his time. He wrote a valuable commentary on the 
Sharah-i'Mawdqif (pilgrimage sdlemnitles ?) and other works . His 
loftiness of thought and correct reflections vj^oufd be apparent to the 
wise and pious from these works, and many of the people through his 
company and teaching attained a high degree of proficiency. In the 
28ch year of Shah Jahan’s reign he was appointed WaqVa-nnvls of 
Kabul, and in the 8th year of Aiirangzih’s reign, on the death of 

1 Badshahnama, Ih pp. 3^1, 322; and ^Jmal-i-Salih Yazdani edn., 11, 
P* 379 < 

2 The year of this event is wrongly given in Maathir-tfl-Umara, as accord- 
ing to* Amal-i-Salih, III, pp. 1 13, 1 14, it occurred in the 23rd year on 4th RabP 
II; it is, however, included in the account of the 24th year. - 

3 The author’s name is Abu Ja‘£ar Muhammad son of Ya‘qub al-KuIaini, 
and the name of the work is d-Kafi f ^Hm-ad-Din, sec M. Hidayat Husain, 
Cat. AraBic Mss, Bubar Library., Calcutta, II, p. 51 (1923). 
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Qadk Khan, he was honoutea by his appointment as the Censoi? 
{lbtisdb) oi Royal Camp. Later he was promoted to the high office 
of the at Kabul, which was his home. A separate account 
been given of his son^ Muhammad Aslam, who rose to higher ranks 
than his grandfather and father, and became aa Am tr. 

MUHAMMAD ASLAM piAN . 

(Vol. m, pp. 666, 667) 

He was the son of Mir Zahid of Herat, whose biography* has 
separately written. In the time of AurangzTb, he, after reaching the 
age of discretion, received a suitable rank and was granted the title 
Khan. He was for a long time the Divan of Kabul, and latter 
appointed in addition the Divan of Slrah ‘Alam.. In the 48th year he 
was relieved of these duties, and appointed Divan of Lahore* in suc- 
cession to Saiyid Mirak Khan, In the 5oth^ year he was transferred 
from this appointment, but later served for a few years as the governor 
of Lahore®. In the time of Bahadur Shah he died there. His sons, 
Muhammad Akbar and Muhammad A’zam, as they were in the 
King’s* service, relintjuishcd their names out of respect to the Princes, 
and took up the names of Muhammad Akram and Muhammad 
Asghar. The first one was granted the title of ^an, and died in 
Upper India. The second received his father’s title, and after Hadir 


1 Maa^if-nlAJ mard, III, pp. 666, 667. 

2 Ibid.t n. p. 37®' His- name there is Z^id Khan. 

3 Madthir-i-'^Atamgm, p, 482. On this page his appointment as 

of Lahore and the appointment of Mun‘im Khan as the tHvan of Kalml in his 
place arc mentioned. 

4 4 istycar in the Text is certainly incorrect, as 48th year is mentioned 

above. In the MaStyr^i-^Atamgm, p. the other haticK it is stated that 

in the 50th year, I I 17 A.H. (1705-06 A.D.) he was relieved of his office, and 
Hafiz Khan appointed tn his place. 

5 Kb»fj Kban, II, p. 660, in the course of a long discourse on Sikhs 
mentions an Islam Khan as the Prince’s Deputy and Deputy- governor of Lahore 
in 1120 A.H. {1708 A-D.); apparently he was the Islam Khan of this note. 
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Shah’s invasion went^ to the Deccan with Nizam-.uI-Muik Asaf Jah. 
For a time he was the Divan of the provinces there, and later was 
exalted by being appointed as the Chief of the Artillery. In the time 
of Salabat Jang^ he was promoted to the post of the Bakhshl of the 
Deccan. Afterwards he was granted the title of Hashmat Jang 
Bahadur and appointed in charge of Burhanpur. In the time of 
Nizam-ud-Daula Asaf Jah®, he was granted the additional title of 
piya-ud-Daiila. He died a few years prior to this account was 
written. He had attained the rank of 6,000 with 6,000 horse. He 
left some heirs. 

MUHAMMAD BADI* SULTAN 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 636, 637) 

He was the son of ^usra# son of Nadhr Muhammad Khan,' He 
came to India with his father in the 19th year of Shah Jahan’s reign. 
In the 20th year he paid his respects to the Emperor® and received a. 
robe of honour, a jigha (an ornament for the turban), and a' horse with 
a gilded saddle. In the 27th year he was granted a yearly pension of 
Rs. 12,000®, Later he was exalted by the grant of the rank of 1,500, 
and this was increased by 500 in the 28th yearh In the 30th year 

I Asaf Jah left Delhi on 7 th August, 1740, and reached Burhanpur on 19th 

l>ioveaihef, sec Cambridge History of indiat ly, 

a The fourth Nizam of Haidarlbad (Hyderabad) who ruled from 1751-1762. 

3 Apparently the fifth Nizam, Nazira ‘AU who deposed Salabat Jang in 
1762, and was created the Viceroy of the Deccan with the titleofNizara-ul- 
Mnlk Asat ]ah lh see Cambridge History of India, iy, f . 

This biographical note is by ‘Abdul Hayy who apparently included events 
up to. his own time, 

4 For the biography of Khusrau Sultan see Maathir-ul-Vmara, I, pp. 767- 
772, Beveridge and Prashad’s translation, I, pp, 820-823. 

5 This is based on sec Yazdani’s edition, II, p, 4921. 

6 See ‘Amal-i-Salih, III, pp, t8o, r8i, but he.is described there as the 

at.t p. 192, 
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ills rank was a, 500 with 300 horse^. Law when Aorangzih succeejled 
to the throne, he paid his respects at Agra along with his father and 
uncle. In the battle with Shuja‘^ and the second engagement with 
Dara Shikoh he attended the King’s stirrups. He was appointed to 
serve with Satbuland Khaij BSif BAkhsht and Ra*adandaz Khan Mitf 
Atish. Later he fell into disgrace, and was deprived o£ his mansab. 
In the 36th year he was again received^ into favour, and was granted 
the rank of 3 ,000 with 700 horse. His later career is not known . 

(SHATO MUHAMMAD BQKlRr‘ 

(Vol. IL pp. 541, 542) 

He was one of Amirs of tho rank of 2,000, and one of the distiii- 


of Shaikh Muhammad® left the fort and handed it over (to Akhars 
forces) when an army was appointed for its conquest. 

In the 1 4th year of the reign he was appointed^ by the Emperor 
to take charge of the tomb of fChwaja Mu‘In-ud-Din — 'May his heart 
be sanctified !— as the l^adims were continually quarrelling about the 

1 See ‘Amai-i'SMibi op. etc,, p. 458, where liis rank is wrongly- giyeu as 
2,500 with 600 horse, being a mistake for A,.* 

2 The two battles referred to were Khajwa, 15th jamiary 1659, and 
Deorai. 22nd-24th March 1659. see Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aurangzibl 
11, pp. 486-496, and 507-517. 

3 Maa^ir-i-^Akmgirh p, 350, he is designated there as. Muhammad Badi' 
Balakhi. 

4 Blochmann’s translation of A'itt, I (and cdn.), pp. 432, 433. 

5 Akbarnama, Text II, p. 150, Beveridge’s translation II, p. 231. 

6 Beveridge, op. cit., p. 232, note i, has wrongly identified Shailjh 
Muhammad with Muhammad ^aus of Gwaliyar. 

7 Akbarnama, Text II, p. 351, Beveridge’s translation II, p. 51 1. 
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emoluments and offerings (presented by the pilgrims) and the claims 
of their being the offsprings of the Khwaja had not been upheld. In 
the i7ch year he was appointed an auxiliary to the force of Khan 
A'zam^ Koka who had been posted to the Saha of Gujarat; and was 
later suinmoned back to the Presence. When the disturbance of 
Muhammad Husain Mirza, who in conjunction with Sher Khan Fuladi, 
had created a disturbance, became fully known, Khan A'zam recalled 
the said Khan, who was preparing at Dulqa to go over to the Emperor 
at Surat^, and placed him in the left wing of the army. When the 
force of the battle was at its height, several of the royal army became 
scattered. The ShaiWi fought bravely^, and was severely wounded. 
During the assault he fell from his horse to the ground; and died 
of a spear wound received in the year 979 A.H'. (157 1-72 A.D.). 
The ever appreciative Emperor had the debts, which were outstanding 
against this truly devoted servant, paid to the creditors from the royal 
treasury. 

(MIR SAIYID) MUHAMMAD CHISHTI OF QANAU) 

(Vol. lil, pp. 604-611) 

He was a learned man with an exceilcnc nature, and one who 
had an experience of poverty. His ancestors had long resided in 
Qanauj‘‘, which in old times was the capital of the powerful Hindfi 
Rajas, and was a great city— •they say that it had 3,000 shops of 
sellers oi Pan (betel leaf). At present it is a dependancy of Agra 
and lies between it and the provinces of Allahabad and Oudh. In 

1 Khan A‘2am Mirza ‘Aziz Koka, for his life see Blochinaim, of.ciLy 
PP- 343 - 347 - 

2 Akbarnama, Text III, p. 24> Beveridge’s translation. III, p. 32. 

3 Op. cit., Ill, p. 25, Beveridge’s translation, pp. 34 > 35 . where the battle 
and death of Shaikh Muhanomad are described. 

4 Kanauj in the Imperial Gazetteer, XIV, pp. 370-372, ancient town in 
Farrukhabad District, United Provinces. ^ 
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the early days the Mir^ lived in his native town, and spent his days 
in retirement, and in poverty and full reliance upon God and in 
contemplation of spiritual ideals. About the end of Shah Jahan s 
reign, he at the urgent request of that appreciative Sovereign came 
to the Presence. Shah Jahan was a true patron of learned men, 
and he regarded the arrival of the venerable Saiyid, who was a 
paragon of esoteric and exoteric knowledge, as a rare boon, and 
fervently welcoming him admitted him to his intimate circle. Many 
days had not passed before the merciless and destructive Fortune 
threw the dice of retirement and loss of power of that great Sovereign, 
and by Aurangzib’s orders people were prohibited from waiting ‘upon 
him. But the Mir in question was constantly in attendance on 
him, and from the beginning of the 3 and year to his (Shah Jahan*s) 
death® profitably discoursed to him on spiritual matters and Tradi- 
tions. Afterwards Aurangzlb summoned him with all honour from 
Agra, and exalted him by admitting him to his intimate circle. For 
three days in the week he used toi discuss with the venerable Saiyid 
the writings of the Hujjat-ul-Isla.m Imam Muhammad Ghazimli,^ 
especially the Traditions recorded in lhiya*-ul-‘Ul(im and the Fafawd4- 
‘J^lamgmhahf which was compiled under the superintendence of 
that Monarch. That great man (the Saiyid) was always zealously 

t This part of the biography is based on ths &cco\int in tAma^ 
(Yazdani edn.) in, p. 37^. 

3 For an account of the last years of Shah Jahan see Sir Jadunath Satkar, 
History of Aurmgrib, pp, 122-143. In the account of His death in 
nama, pp, 931-933, the summoning of Saiyid Muhammad Qanauji and Qadi 
Qurban to perform the last rites is mentioned on pp. 933, 933, also in Maa^tr- 
i-^Alamgirit p. 53 - 

3 ld^jj^*-"^l'lslana Imam Muhammd GhazzSli; for his life see Beale, Oriental 
Biographical Dictiomry (1881 edn.), p. 96, and (1889 edn.), p. i44, 

4 For the preparation of see Maathir-i^^Alamgirit p. 53 U‘ 

It was prepared under the editorship of Sfaail|h Nizam and cost nearly two lacs 
of ru|^s. The preparation of this work was starred during die first decade of 
the reign, as it is mmma 6 d m *Jlan»girnSma, pp. io86, 

*7 
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engaged in giving religious instructions,^ and in trying to improve 
the religious views of the people. On the journey to Ajmer he 
did not accompany Aiirangzib. In the 24th year^ after the 
flight of Muhammad Akbar (the Prince) he came to the Presence 
from the Capital, and was accorded a royal welcome. After the 
Saiyid’s death Aurangzib often referred to him as : the Teacher of 
A*la Hadrat (Shah Jahan) and myself who am forgetful of death. 

It is well known that the Saiyid was a disciple of Shai^ Muhibb 
UllaM of Allahabad, who was well versed in esoteric and exoteric 
learning. Though he was inclined towards 'the Khwafgm-i-Jdnat^, 
but his teachings were similar in many respects to those of the great 
ShaiWj Muhyy-ud-Dm ‘AtabT. He wrote a commentary called the 
Akhds-i-Khawwds on the In his lifetime and up 

to the present day, perverse people create a commotion alleging 
that the book was heretical. The treatise on fallacy by the Shaikh 
acquired great celebrity. They say that when it was brought to 
the notice of Aurangzib, the Shaikh himself was dead at the time, 
but two disciples of his were well known in Delhi at the time. 
.One Mir, who was a person generally respected and honoured, and 
the other Shailch Muhammad!, who dressed as a darvish and lived 
a religious life. The King first asked the Tyfir about the difficult 
passages in the treatise, but the Mir denied that he was a disciple 
of the Shaikh. After that a message was sent to Shai^ Muhammad! 
to the effect that if he was a disciple of Shai^ Muhibb Ullah, he 
should reconcile the statements in that treatise with the sacred laws 

t Maa^ir'i-^Alamgirt, p, 206. 

a See Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary (1881 edn.), p. 19^, (1894 
edn.), p, ijSi where he is stated as being ‘.‘the author of a book on Ethics called 
•Ibadat-ul-Khawas/’ this is apparently the same work as the Akhas-i-Khaww'ds 
referred to later. 

3 The Chishtiya sect of the Sufis founded by Khwaja Mu'in-ud-Din Chishti 
the well known saint of Ajmer, see Beale, op. cit. (1894 edn.), p. 276. 

4 See Beale, op. cit. (1881 edn.), p. 112, (1894 edn.), p. 167, where the 
book TasHs-al-Hukam is desCibedj for this work also see Rieu, Cat,, p. 831b. 
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o£ the Shariat, othcmlse he should renounce his discipleship, and 
put the treatise into the fire. He replied that he did not deny 
his discipleship, and that he also could not renounce the doctrines. 
He had not yet attained to the stmon { Muqam ) from which 
the Shaikh had discoursed. As soon as he would attain that 
high station, he would, in accordance with the request, write an 
exposition of the difficulties. If His Majesty had decided to burn 
the book, there was more fire available in the King’s kitchen than 
in the houses of religious mendicants trusting in God. The King 
ordered it to be burnt. In short, the Mir showed no desire 
office or for Amlrship, and did not leave the ranks of the learned 
(the owners of broad turbans), but in his own country became 
the owner of land and villages’^. His two sons, Saiyid Amiad Khan 
and Saiyid ‘Abdul Karim Sharif Khan, who became famous as the sons 
of the King’s teacher, attained to Mansabs and jagm, and suitable 
offices. The first in the i3ch year was appointed the Censor of the 
Camp^ on the death of Qadi Muhammad Husain of Jaunpur, and 
a long time performed the duties of that office with great dignity. 
His son also had the name of his father, and was exalted and tespected 
as the Sadr of Delhi. Later he was made the Bakhsht and the Wdqi‘ 
navis of the same place. It is stated that he used to hold a review of 
the mansahdars. for the Friday prayers (fie. he saw that they attended 
the Friday prayers). In the reign of Bahadur Shah he was promoted 
the office of the SadrH-KuU, md gt&mtd the tide of Sadr-i-Jahan, and 
a high rank. In the time of Jahandar Shah he was removed (from 
his office). He was really trustworthy. In the beginning of Muham- 
mad Farrul^-siyar’s reign he, at the instance of Qutb-ul-Mulk, was 
appointed Sadr-ns-Sudm, hut was removed on account of the differences 
between the Mir and the Perhaps hb also for a time the 

1 In the ‘Alamg’irnama the grant of a present of Rs. 4,000 to him is 
mentioned on p. 1062. 

2 The appointment of Saiyid Amjad ^an as the Censor of the Camp 

is mentioned in Maa^ir-i-.^Alamgiri, p. 98. 
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Divan of Ajmer and Fattjdar of Sambhar. About the end of Farrukh- 
siyar’s reign he took on lease some of the crown-lands, and on the 
settlement of the accounts suffered a heavy loss. The second son 
Saiyid ‘Abdul Karim, who also had studied the prescribed courses at 
school, was appointed as the Amin for collecting the poll-tax {fizya^ 
in the city of Burhanpur during the time when the Court was stationed 
there. He worked honestly, and vigorously, and used strong measures 
in the collection of the tax. In the past year only Rs. 26,000 had 
been collected from the whole city, but in three months he collected 
Rs. s, 20, 000 from half the city and deposited it into the royal trea- 
sury. His salary was increased, his services were recognized and 
praised, and he was appointed Amin for the collection of the poll-tax 
in the four provinces of the Deccan. Later he was exalted by the 
receipt of the title of Saiyid Sharif l^an. When during the seige of 
Haidarabad, owing to the heavy rain and consequent flooding of the river 
Manjara, the arrival of the provisions was stopped, and there was such 
scarcity that living did not refrain from eating the dead, and heaps of 
dead were to be seen everywhere, the post of krorf- of the market fell 
upon Saiyid ‘Abdul Karim whose probity and strictness had become 
well known; while Mlrza Yar BSg, although such an appointment 
in the four provinces was likely to lead to an increase in honour, refu- 
sed to undertake the task in face of the great . havoc that prevailed. 
As such an employment could result in nothing but disgust and a bad 
name, the people bitterly complained of his severity, but the royal 
secretaries, who had worked under him, were greatly pleased at his 
appointment. When rains lessened, things became cheaper, and 
the Kh an received permission to proceed to the four provinces and 
collect the polhtax, according to the Shan‘at law. 

After his death,, his sons, Imam-ud-Dln J^an and Mir ‘Abd-ur- 
kahlm Sharif Khan who were real brothers, fell out with their half 
brothers Fasih-ud-Dln and others. After some time a signed note 
(by Aurangzlb) was received by ‘Inayat Uilah ]^an (saying) that they 

i Af45i^fr-^*4hmg»ri, p. 292 . 
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had become accustoniecl to Mansahs And fa^rs, and had |;iven up the 
ways of povetty and of the children of faqlrs. “And their father 
was a righteous^ man.’^ So their, appointments should be confirmed. 
Among them Saiyid ‘Ahd-ur-RahIm was appointed Amm of the poll- 
tax for the province of Bcrar, and during the reign of Bahadur Shah 
received the title of his father. In Jahandar Shah’s time he was nomi- 
nated as the Deputy-governor of Agra, ind in the reign of the^present-^''" 
Sovereign (Muhammad Shah) he was appTnE^" Faujdar of Jaunpur as 
the Duputy of ‘Azim Ullah Khan, and received the area on lease. He 
employed a large force, but could not manage it, and losing his ances- 
tral property left for the Deccan, Nawab Isaf Jah recognized his 
merits, and appointed him for a time the Deputy-governor of the 
Deccan, and later made him Superintendent of Aurangabad. When 
Nadir Shah the Great invaded India, he was summoned to the 
Presence for certain explanations together with the clerks of that great 
officer (Asaf jah). The Khan presented himself before Nadir Shah-— 
before whose majesty even the planet Mars trembled — and without 
fear answered all questions. On the return of Asaf Jah to the Deccan 
he was appointed the and gfanted the rank of 3,000 with 

2,000 horse, and received the gift of drums. In the end of Safr 1159 
A.H. (March, 1746 A.D.) he was nominated as the .Deputy-governor 
ofBerar, He was an accomplished military man, and one who had 
seen the world, but it is stated that he was not generous. Out of a 
hundred promises that he made not one was fulhlled. 

Hemistich 

He is happy, whose hand is longer than his tongue, 

God be merciful ! AurangzTb, who was higiily suspiGious of his offi- 
cials. wrote to ‘Inayat Ullah Mian— as appears in Kalmdt-i-Taiyibat^— 

“ ‘Abd-ur-RahIm son of Sharif l^an who was ^ Saiyidzada, and a 

I Sale’s translation of Qur’an, Sura 18, verse 81, chapter Cave. 

a For details see Eth 4 , Cat. Persian Mss. India Office, 1 . Nos. 373 
374 and Ivanow. Descr. Cat. Persian Mss. A. S.B. (1924), p. 167. 
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trustworthy student o£ theology, has sold pearls worth nearly Rs. 
10,000 to a jeweller. Call for his explanation and take over the 
money; Do not give him any employment for he displays wheat 
and sells barley (is deceitful), and is only gilt {zarandud — gold- 
encrusted or unreal). In fact, the characteristics which he showed in 
his youth have now become more marked. The lines of his character 
have deepened with his years.” 

MUHAMMAD GHIYATH KHAN BAHADUR 
(Voi. m, pp. 769-771) 

His name was Ghiyath Beg. His father GhanI Beg was a servant 
of Khan Firuz Jang. He placed the hand of reliance in the prosperous 
lap of Nizam-ui-Mulk Asaf jah, and attached himself to him. In 
the beginning he was the Superintendent of the Artillery, but later 
was attached to Muradabad and appointed the Defuty-fmjddr. As 
he was prudent and sagacious, and brave and courageous, he obtained 
a position of trust and confidence and no important business was 
transacted without his advice. When the Nizam-ul-Muik went 
from the Malwa to the Deccan, Gh iyath Mian played an important 
part in the battle^ with Saiyid Diiawar 'All IChln. He was already 
blind of one eye. His second eye also became useless as a 
result of a wound by an arrow in the last battle. Nizam-ul-Mulk 
recognised his worth and fidelity, and after the victory granted 
him the title, of Bahadur, the rank of 5,000 with 5,000 horse 
and appointed him the of Baglana in Khandesh Saha. 

I According to a footnote by the editor the battle according to the 
Tani^-f-Mftzaffari took place opposite the town of Hasanpur in the Sarkar of 
Handiya, 14 koi front Burhanpur, but see, Irvine s Later Mughds (Sarkar 
edn.) II, pp. 28-34. where it is called the battle of “Pandhar between Burhan- 
pur and the ISfarm.ida” on 19th June, 1720. Qhiyada iGian was in command 
of the vanguard, and played a very important part. He and ‘Iwad Khan were 
the only two officers of Nizara-ul-MuIk’s army who were wounded in the 
battle. 
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Later he was exalted by the charge ot the estates in the 
province o£ Aurangabad; he held this post for a long time. In 
1148 A,H. (1735 A.D.) he died. He was buried in the courtyard 
of the Madrasa in Mughalpura which he had founded. He was 
distinguished for his constancy in friendship and his liberality. His 
son Rahim Ullah received a suitable appointment and the fief of the 
pargana Seona^ (Seoni) in the Berar, and for a time was the Faujdar 
of Bagiana in Khandgsh. He also acted for a time as the Collector of 
the Estates in Aurangabad. In the time of Salabat Jang Bahadur he 
had a high rank and was honoured with the title of Mandur-ud-Daula 
Muthawar Jang. He died a few years back. He had inherited his 
father’s courage. . He left several sons. The best of them was Fadi 
Ullah Khan, who has at present his father’s title and his fief. 

(PIYA’-UD-DAULA) MUHAMMAD HAFIZ 

(Vol. II, pp. 748, 749) 

He was the son of Khwaja Sa*d-ud-Din Khan, who at first was a 
servant of SulSn Jahan Shah^, and was Qiirbe^^ (Head of the 
Armoury) and Reviser of Petitions until the Prince was killed in the 
battle against his brothers. Afterwards Diya’md-Daula became attached 
to Asaf Jah and was appointed his Khan^Saman. He had an active 
share in the battle against Saiyid Dilawar ‘Ali Khan'*, and after the 
battle with ‘Alam ‘All Mian^ he received the rank of 3,000 with 
2,000 horse, and was granted the title of Bahadur and the gift of 
drums. When Muhammad Shah son of Jahan Shah became the 

1 Sconi in the Jubbulpore Division, Gentral Provinces, imjPeridf 
XXII, pp. 164-175. 

2 Fourth son of Shah ‘Alam Bahadur Shah. He was killed in the battle 
against Jahandar Shah on 27th March, 1712, at Handu Gujar (Mandu Gujran) 
near Mian Mir, Lahore; /rwBe’s Later Maghals (Sarkar edn.) I, pp. 179-183. 

3 See Army of the Indian Moghuls, 

4 Battle of Pandhar, 19th June, ij'zo, see Irvine, op. cit,, li, pn 28- 

34. . .. ... , V 

5 Battle of Balapur, 9th August, 1720, Irvine, op. cit., pp. 47-50. 
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King, Diya’-ud-Daula took leave from Asaf Jah and hastened to the 
Capital (Delhi), He joined the service of the Emperor, and was first 
appointed Superintendent of the office of Revision of Petitions, and 
later in charge of BuyStat. Finally he was raised, in addition, to the 
high post ot Mir Jtisb. When he died his son received his title and 
office, and was also appointed Kbdn-i-Sdnidn. Graduliy he rose to a 
high rank, and received the title of Diya’-ud-Daula. They say that 
he settled down in Delhi after the affairs of the Sovereignty became 
disorganised. He was dependant for his living on his Jd^r. He was 
with Najtb-ud-Daula^ in the battle with Jawahtr Singh Jat. He 
died in 1179 A.H. (1765-66 A. D.). 

(MIRZA) MUHAMMAD HASHIM" 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 677'682) 

By two intermediaries he was a grandson of the famous Khalifa 
Sulten, and by three intermediaries the daughter’s son of Shah ‘Abbas 
I. In the 4th year of Bahadur Shah’s reign he opened the load of 
his poverty at the port of Surat {i.e. arrived there from Iran). Baha- 
dur Shah was an ocean of kindness. When he heard of his arrival, 
he because of his perspicacity and bounteous nature assigned him an • 
allowance of Rs. 3,000 and appointed an attache i^Mehmdnddrf to 
honour him. He also ordered Firuz Jang, the governor of Gujarat 
that after Muhammad Hashim’s arrival in Ahmadabad, He should 
look after him, and send him to the Court, and treat him in the same 

1 Maa^tr-Hl~Umara, III, pp. 865-868; see also Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
Pall of the Moght*l Enipire, ll, pp. 382-4x6. The battle referred to is 
apparently the attack on Delhi by Jawahir Singh in November, 1764, and 
which ended with Hs defeat on 4 th February, 1765, on the hill close to the 
Sabzi-mandi, see Sir Jadunath Sarkar, op. cir„ pp. 459"466. 

2 The biography is based on the account in Khaft Khan’s Mantakhab-ul- 
Labbdb, II; see pp. 663,665,677-680. 

3 An attache or secretary appears to be the correct equivalent of Mehm- 
andar, though later on host appears more suitable^ 
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way as Muhammad Amin Khan, a former Governor of Gujarat, had, 
in the time of Aurangzlb, treated, according to orders, Qaiyam-ud- 
DlmKhan the brother of Khalifa Sultan when he came from Iran. 
Firuz Jang sent his young son to welcome him, and himself advanced 
a few paces to meet him; he presented to him Rs. 15,00010 cash, 
a horse and an elephant. Later when the Mirza reached the royal 
camp, Koka ]^an — ^whose mother was a companion (Musahiba) of the 
King — was nominated as his host. On the clay of paying his respects 
he received various gifts, and as owing to heat the sweat of weakness 
appeared on his face, it was ordered that he should be taken to the 
K b as k ha ng (cool chamber) and given iced water. 

Ac this time the Khan-Khanan^ had died, and there were talks 
about his successor to the Vazarat. Muhammad ‘AzIm-ush-Shan“» 
the second son of the King, who had great influence in the matters of 
government, wanted that Dhulfaqar Khan“ should be nominated as the 
Vaztr, while the two sons of the late Khan-Khanan should respectively 
be appointed Mir Bakhsht and Governor of the Deccan. Dhulfa- 
c]ar Khan'* said that while his father'^ was alive, the Vazmbif was his 
right; and in this way wished to keep all the three appointments in 
his hands. The dispute lasted a long time, and the King often said 
in private chat he was tired of the altercation, and proposed to give 
the Vazarat to the Prince of Iran, and appoint one of the Divans oi 
Tan and Khalsa as his Deputy, and make the latter do the work of 
tht Vazarat, But before the Mirza paid his respects and after his 

I Mim'irn Khan Khan-IChanan, Maa^ir-ul-Umara, III, pp. 667-677, 
aiul Irvine, op. cit., pp. i25”i27. The wrangles about the appointment of his 
successor and the project of appointing Mirza Muhammad Hashim are described 
in the same work on p. 128. 

z He was really the third son of Shah ‘Alam Bahadur Shah; see Irvine’s 
Later Mughals (Sarkar edii.) I, pp. 143,144. For his proclamation as Emperor 
seep. 134. his struggle with his brother Jahanclar Shah and final death pp. 
163-177, 

3 Maa^ir-ttl-Umara, I, pp, 53-107, and Irvine, op. ci#,, pp. 9,10. 

4 Asad Khan Asaf-ud-Ddula Jumlat-uI-Mulk, Maa^ir-ttl-Umara, I, pp, 
3 10-32 1, Beveridges translation I, pp, 270-279. 
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coming, certain representations had been made to the King, by the 
princes, especially in reference to his misplaced arrogance and airs. 
The Mirza did not lower his head in, respect to the princes, and had 
annoyed all the officers. At last his host (Koka jOian), at the instance 
of Mirza Shah Nawaz Khan Safavi’^ — who was the Mirza’s rival from 
early days, and was very envious of him — made a written representa- 
tion to the King. In this he requested for information as to how his 
guest should behave towards the princes on the road, Le. in procession, 
and in the Darhar, how he should treat the officers, and finally where 
he should sit if he happened to come to the Darbar (hall) before the 
King’s arrival. The King put his signature (/.<?. replied to the peti- 
tion) on the face of the petition, to the effect that with regard to 
the princes, during processions he should dismount and pay his 
respects, and in the Darbar he should salute in the way prescribed 
for the Amirs. For the Amirs up to the rank of 3,000 he should 
raise his hand to the head- When the King came to the third question 
he turned to Mirza Shah Nawaz Khan and asked what signature 
(order) should be made. He represented that till His Majesty’s arrival 
he (the Mirza) should sit in the feshkhana (ante-room) of Khanazad 
Khan. Accordingly next day when the Mirza arrived in the iDar&Jr 
before the King, the Sazawals (Qomt messengers) came, in accordance 
with Shah Nawaz’s suggestion, and seated the Mirza in the fesh khm a 
of Shah Nawaz Khan. The owner of the house in view of the Mlrza’s 
arrogance did not treat him with the usual etiquette and regard. 
Though Shah Nawaz Khan on the next day went to his house and 
offered apologies, but the representation and the mode of coming 
became the subject of jests and the matter was talked of in councils 
and assemblies. At last he received the rank of 5,000 with 3 ,000 
horse, and the title of Kh alifa Sultan, which he himself had applied 
for. He had not an accommodating nature, the assembly 

notables behaved rudely and without regard, but he turned his face 

I He should not be confused with Shah Nawaz ^an Safavi of Maa^ir- 
ul-Um&ru, n.v pp- 670-676. 
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from their sour looks and displayed his arrogance. His fief had not 
so far been allotted to him when Bahadur Shah died, and after that no 
one paid him any attention.^ He* lived in the Capital for a long time, 
and died at his appointed time. 

Khafi Khan, ^ the author of the history known as Munta^ab^Hl' 
Lubbab, who was very intimate with the author of these pages—^whom 
Kh an Firuz Jang from A hmadabad had by chance appointed on his 
own behalf as an attache to the Prince, and who had also been appoin- 
ted by the Prince as his — used to say that the Mirza’s stock 

of knowledge was his lineage. Except for selling the bones of his 
ancestors and a worship of his lineage he had learnt nothing; and 
further he was so proud of his birth that he acted as if he had no con- 
nection with mortals. He forgot the saying: 

Verse 

To be proud of lineage is folly and lack of sense. 

How can one be like a signet ring and live by the name of others. 

When he came from Ahmadabad to Delhi, his companions who 
had accompanied him in the hope of advancement, induced him to 
have an interview with Asaf-ud-Daula®. The latter put anodier seat 
(sozni) opposite his own seat for the Mirza. This displeased him. 
After the interview though Asaf-ud-Daula expressed hirtiseif warmly 
towards him, he did not expand (respond). At last to please him 
Asaf-ud"DauIa said, “When you enter the King’s service, you will get 
the rank of 7,000 (which is the highest rank in India) bn the first 
day.” The Mirza at once became angry and replied, *^Here every 
mean fellow (faji) has the rank of 7,000. What honour is such a 
rank to me.” Good God ! afterwards when the affairs of Iran 
became confused, and the Safavl dynasty came to an end, many 
of this family saved themselves by migrating to India. When the 

* Text, but more correctly 

Muhammad Hashim Khan. : . 

a Fqr Asad Khan, see note 4. p. 1 37- 
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Empire here also fell from its glory, and the administration was in 
disorder, the respect and honour formerly paid to them disappeared. 
All of them went away somewhere, and obtained a livelihood by 
becoming connected with some high family. Stranger still some 
people by giving them their daughters in marriage established a 
connection with that august family (Safavl), and gave themselves out 
ns KhalJf a Sultmts. For example one of the Governors of Bengal estab- 
lished a relationship with one of them. Later it became known that 
the alleged claim (of being a Safavi) was false. Some also came to 
the Deccan, and were honoured as scions of that family. Later when 
the Mlrzas, who really belonged to the family, came, it became known 
to all that they had in fact no relationship with the family. 

(KHWaJAGI) MUHAMMAD HUSAIN 
(Vol. I, pp. 671, 672) 

He was the younger brother of Qasim Khan Mir Bahr^ whose life 
has been separately described. In the 5th year of Akbar’s reign hc“ 
came from Kabul with Mun*im Beg Kh in- Kh anan, and did homage 
and was exalted by royal favours. When a disagreement arose between 
GhanI Khan the son of Khan-Khanan and Haidar Muhammad Khan 
Akhta Begi, to both of w'hom the Khan-Khanan had committed the 
charge of Kabul, the King recalled Haidar Muhammad and sent Abul 
Path, the brother’s son of the Kh an-Khanan to Kabul to assist GhanT 
Khan. . He went to Kabul with Khwajagi Muhamniad Husain‘S. They 
spent some time there and then the latter returned to the Court. In 
the journey to Kashmir he was attached to the royal stirrups. As he 
had few equals for truth and honesty, he harmonised with the King’s 

1 Maa^ir-ul-Umcira, 10, pp. 62-66, 

2 When Mun'ira Kh'm returned from Kabul in obedience to the royal 
command and joined Akbar at Sirhind in the Panjab, he was accompanied by a 
number of officers among whom Khwajagi Muhammad Husain is mentioned; 

AkbarnamaTitxtll, p, 114, Beveridge’s translation II, p. 174. 

3 Akbarmmat Text II, p. 122, Beveridge’s translation II, p. 1847. 
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disposition. At last he was appointed (Superintendent 

o£ the Kitchen) and received the rank of 1,000^* In the 5th year of 
Jahangir’s reign when the governorship of Kashmir was assigned 
to Hashim Kj^an®, his brother’s son who was the Governor of Orissa , 
the King sent him to Kashmir to administer the province till Hashim 
Khan’s arrival. In the 7th year® he returned to the Court and paid 
his respects. In the end of the same year corresponding to 1020 A. H. 
(1611 A.D.) he died. He left no son. The King writes in the 
Jahdngirndma'^ that he was beardless and had not a single hair on his 
beard or moustache, and at the time of speaking his voice resembled 
that of eunuchs. 

(MARHOM MABROR)® MUHAMMAD KAZIM 
KHAN MAGHFDR 
(VoL HI, pp. 715-729) 

He was the paternal grandfather of the writer. When his father 
Mirah Mu‘In-ud-Dln Amanat Mian® went to Paradise, the appre- 
ciative and judicious King Aurangzlb gave suitable ranks and appoint- 
ments to all the virtuous and deserving descendants of that noble and 

1 A kbtirnama. Text HI, p. 790, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 1184. 
This appointment was made in the 46th year or 1601 A, D. 

2 MAithir~ul-Umard, III, pp. c)4o.q4i- Khwajagl Muhammad Husain’s 
deputising for his cousin is mentioned on p. 941. Also see Tnztik-i-liihangir'i 
(Rogers & Beveridge) I, p. 199; his name there is given as Kh waja Muhammad 
Hus.am. 

3 The year is wrongly given as 6th in the Text, it was the 7th, 1021 A.H. 
(16 1 2 A. D.) during which he returned to the Court from Kashmir, see 
1 uzuk-i-JahUngm, loc. cit., p. 229. His death also occurred not in 1020 A.H. 
as in the Text, but in 1021 A.H. (op. di., p, 233). 

4 This is from TuzHkA-Jahangm (Rogers & Beveridge), loc. cit., p. 

5 These epithets literally mean, the late, the purified and the for- 
given,' . " 

6 For his life sec I, pp. 258-268, Beveridge’s transla- 

tion I, pp. 221-230. He died in J 095 A.H, (1684 A.D.). 
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dignified nobleman. Kazim Khan had his rank increased in his early 
youths and was first appointed to the Buyiitdtl of the Bijapur province, 
and afterwards to the Faujddrl of Jalnapur in the Aurangabad province; 
other parganas were also assigned to him. At the time when Brahma- 
puri*^ was the seat of the imperial camp, he was sent off to the D tv dnl 
of Lahore. In those days household-born ones were promoted. They 
say that in those days the Khan was addicted to wine-drin.king. One 
of Vazir Khan Shahjahanfs grand children — who was the reporter for 
the Capital (Lahore) — mentioned this among the report of events, and 
the Superintendent of Posting {^Ddroghari-Ddk) hid this ttpott word 
for word before the King. After it had been read, Aurangzlb dis- 
cussed all the facts with Irshad Khan^ the brother-in-law (of Kazim 
Khan) who was the Dtvdn of the Khdlsa and observed that such a 
trait was extraordinary in a descendant of Amanat Khan®, but then 
the writer also was a household-born (and so reliable). After reflection, 
and in spite of all his observance of the law and his strictness, he, in 
consideration of his father ordered the Superintendent (of Post) that 
he should write in reply that both of them were Khanazads, and that 
it was highly improper for one Khanazad to write to the Court such 
disgusting things about another Khanazad. 

When Prince Muhammad Mu‘izz-ud-Dln (Jahandar Shah) the 
eldest son of Prince Muhammad Mu‘azzam Bahadur Shah— -who was 
going to* Multan — came to the city (Lahore), Kazim Khan waited 
upon him, and was treated with great honour, appreciation and regard. 

1 Brahmapuri later named Islampufl some 20 miles south-west of Pandhar- 
pur Sholapnr District on, the southern bank of the Bhiral river. Aurangzib 
stayed there for four and a half years from May, 1695— October 1699, see 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, ' Y. p. 6 . 

2 MaSt^tr-hl-Umard, Text I, pp. 290,291, Beveridge & Pra.sh ad’s 

translationT, ■ p. .'dSy;.. : ■ 

3 The reference is to the upright nature, disinterestedness and honesty 
of Amanac f^han, see MaS^ir^ul-Umard, Beveridge’s translation I, p. 228. 

4 The appointment of Prince Mu*izz-ud-Din as the governor of Multan 
is recortkd in Kbfifi ^an, II, p. 444 and his victory over Baluchis on pp. 462^ 
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After two or three days he became an intimate^ friend of the Prince 
so that the latter was always eager for his society. The position deve- 
loped so favourably that he several times petitioned the King about 
this, and an order came adding to his charge the Dwant of Multan, 
Thatha, and parts of Bhahhar and SiwTstan. When he came to Mul- 
tan— and as both of them were fond of drinking and consumption of 
wine — -their intimacy increased, and Klzim Khan was treated with 
great distinction even in the most select and private entertainments. 
But with all this — in contrast with the conduct of the other Amirs 
who knew that the coming and going of their ladies to the palace was 
indispensable to their position — though the Prince came for a night 
and day to his garden and walked about with his special attendants 
and there were hints about rhe attendance of Kazim Khan’s ladies, 
the latter did not consent to such impropriety. In the Baluch expedi- 
tioHj which was one of the special activities of the Prince and of 
which Aurangzib was also proud, after the army had devastated the 
territory, and the force of the tribe had been disintegrated, the Prince 
wanted that a body of men under the leadership of one of his imme- 
diate followers should he stationed in the houses of the Baluchis. 
Many refused, but this sincere officer (Kazim Khan) readily accepted 
the task. The Baluchis out of respect for liis Saiyidship, and in ’spite 
of their strength, left their property and took to flight. When the 
Prince’s report was received, his (B^azira Khan’s) rank was increased 
and he received the title of Khan. Afterwards, when Aurangzib died, 
and the Prince^ accompanied his father (Muhammad Mu'azzam), who 

1 in place of itt the Text. 

2 According to j^afi Khan, II, pp. 573,574. news of Aurangzib’s 
death reached Muhammad A'zara Shah *Alam or Bahadur Shah as he was 
known after his coronation at Peshawar, on 27 Dh ul Hijja rii 8 A. H. (2nd 
April, tjoy A.D.). He started immediately and reached Lahore about the end of 
Muharram 11x9 A.H. The was recited and the coins struck in his name, 
and he was crowned as the King there, and an order was sent to his son prinee 
Mu'izz-ud-Din governor of Multan and Thatha to join him at Lahore. In 
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marchcd from Peshawar to engage in battle with his brother Muha- 
mmad A'zam Shah — both of whom struck money and recited the 
Khutha in their own names — Kazim Khan was left in Multan as the 
"Dc^ntyStihddar. After removal from office — as he came to Lahore, 
and Bahadur Shah went to the Deccan, Kazim Khan on account of 
the distance, could not accompany him. He spent two or three years 
in that city without employment, and his expenditure was greater than 
his income, while the opposite condition was necessary for happiness. 
As he possessed perfect integrity, and as most of the income of his 
fief was expended on the purveyors of delight and amusement, every 
artist being in receipt of a salary, the proceeds of the lands of his sons 
and their money allowances — they being, both officers under the King 
and the Prince — were also spent. Wiien in SadhanraL a district of 
Sirhind, he had the good fortune to wait upon the King and the 
Prince, he was granted a fief in the Panjab and appointed to the office 
of and Bakhsbt of the Prince who had received the title of Jahandar 
Shah. After Jahandar Shah^ became the Sovereign of India, Kazim 
Kh an obtained the rank of 4,000, but owing to his independent and 
careless disposition, and want of regard for the prevailing conditions 
of the times, and the malice of Kokaltash Khan'* — who in the guise of 
friendship worked against him — the gates of affluence did not open for 
him. He became disheartened, and even left off attending the Court. 
One day he by chance met the King who rememhered his former 
regard and made inquiries after him. He regretted his unemploy- 
ment and his distressed circumstances and justly rebuked Kokaltash 
j^an. A proposal was made for his appointment as the Governor of 

Irvine’s Later Maghals (Sarkar cdn.) I, the date 22nti Mai'ch, i 7 o 7 , is appar- 
ently according to the Old Style. The news, it is stated, reached Bahadur 
Shah at Janirud twelve miles west of Peshawar, 

1 It is Sodhra near Sirhind in. the Patiala State, Panjab. 

2 Jahandar Shah was crowned as the King in March, iTi'i. 

3 His full name was *AIi Murad |^an Jahan Bahadur Kokaltash Khan 
Zafar Jang, Maathir^aLU mnra. Text I, pp. 817-819, Beveridge’s translation I, 
pp, 196,197. Also see Irvine, of.cit., I, p, 197. 
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Gujarac or Lahore, but as bribery and intrigue were the order o£ the 
day and Mirs and Vazirs were the arbiters of destinies. As such prac- 
tices were quite foreign to Kazim Khan’s nature, nothing was arrang- 
ed. At last he had to be content with the government of the fort of 
Lahore, Some months had not elapsed before another flower bloomed 
and FarruWi-siyar came to the tnrone, and Kazim Khan was nearly be- 
ing censured on account of his long companionship with Jahandar Shah. 
Qutb-ui-Mulk (the Barah Saiyid), who had been for a time in Multan, 
and knew the facts, came to his assistance. He explained that Kazim 
bJiah had held himself aloof on account of Jahandar Shah’s consulting 
Kokaltash f^an in all affairs and himself remained content with 
nominal power; and so the danger passed away. At the close of 
Fari'ukh-siyar s reign when Ptiqad Khan Farrukh-Shahi became influ- 
ential, he, in consequence of old acquaintance — for he too had been 
a servant of Jahandar Shah — procured for the pleasure-loving Kazim 
f^an the position of the Dtvdn of Kashmir, which was an agreeable 
haven for pleasure loving sybarites and was a beautiful and exhilarating 
Lindscape. When the affair of Miilitawi Kh an — which has been des- 
cribed in detail in the biography of Ahmad Khan IP who was the De- 
puty governor of that province— produced confusion there, and though 
Kazim Khan s skiff reached the shore of safety while the boats of many 
officials were wrecked, yet he was put on the unemployed list by thr 
Court officials. Afterwards he came to Delhi, and spent some years 
without office or comfort and died in 1135 A.H. (1723 A.D.) when 
he had passed his sixth decade. 

His eldest son, the pardoned Mir Hasan ‘All, was the honoured 
father of the writer of these pages. -He died in the early spring of 
his youth when his years had not exceeded nineteen. As yet the 
plant of his wishes had not bloomed, when he died in LahSre in 
till A.H. (1700 A.D.). The flowet of his life shed its petals 
from the calamity of the autumn of deatll. Fifteen days aftetwatds, 

. Text III,, pp, 760.765. Beveridge's traoslanon I, 

pp. 160-163. 
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namely bn the 28th Ramadan, iiii A.H, (9th March, 1700 A.D.) 
this imaginary image showed itself on the page of existence (that is, 
the author was born)^. Though his paternal tincles and some of 
his maternal relatives were still in Lahore, yet this weak slave left 
Lahore in his grandfather’s lifetime on account of his meeting with 
other relations. This he did in the year® when Amir-ul-Umara 
Husain ‘All Khan marched (for the first time) to the Deccan. The 
writer came to Aurangabad, and having for the sake of a home 
(ab khiird) loosened the sandals of travel, he cast his anchor there. 
On account of his protracted stay there ren;ained no chance for his 
return. He abandoned friends and country and became bound by 
family ties {i.e. he married) and turned his face to the profession of 
service. In 1 145 A.H. (1732-33 A.D.) he was appointed by Nawab 
Asaf Jah tyivan of the province of Berar. That disordered copy 
was rearranged and became resplendent, and that withered flower, 
by the help of the water of exertion, acquired new colour and fragra- 
nce. Excellent performance and good service displayed themselves 
and there fell from the truthful lips of Asaf Jah the words “The work 
of such an one has smartness (n»m<«^it).” 

When Nawab Nizam-ud-Daula Bahadur Nasir Jang® — May his 

1 See 'Abdul Hayy’s life of Samsam-ud-Daura. Maathir^ulAJinara Text I. 
pp. i6'i8, Beveridge’s translation I, pp. 14,15. His date of birth there is 
given as 29th Ramadan and not 28th as here; Beveridge gives the corresponding 
date 9th March, 1700, according to the Old Style. 

2 See Beveridge, op-at., p. iS- notes 2-4, p. 16, notes 1-3; also 
Maatbir^ul-Umara Text I, p. 326 and translation I, p. 631 and Beveridge 
& Prashad’s translation I, p. 631. He started for the Deccan in the 4th year 
of Farrukh-siyar’s reign. 

The rest of the note is an autobiography of the author Samsam-ud-Daula 
Shah Naw^ up to the time he completed the preparation of Maathir-ul- 
Vmara. 

3 See in the account of Nasir Jang in Maatihir-ul-UmarS Text III, pp. 
848, 849; also in the biography of Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah, id., pp. 844-846. 
The battle took place near Aurangabad oh 20th Jumada I, 1154 A.D. (3rd 
August, i 74 i A.D.); also see Cambridge History of India, IV, p. 383. For an 
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fortune endured — was obliged by cirGumstances to take over the 
management of the affairs of the Deccan, a happy chance brought 
the writer also to Aurangabad. By kissing the carpet of association 
with that youth of genius and happy fortune the gates of success 
opened for my countenance of loyalty. As Divine clemency through 
the intermediation of some agents admitted one to close association, 
and the glorious Fortune brought to the forefront a patron less 
unknown, so without the intervention of anyone that exalted 
personality recognised my inability as my qualification and made 
the smell of my service fragrant with his special favours. And 
having admitted me to a position of close association and trust and 
without any rival or partner, he exalted me to his close companionship 
and intimacy. 

As the accomplishment of everything is dependant on its appoin- 
ted time, after an interval I was appointed by him as the Dtvm of 
the Deccan and the Deputy-Dju^ and Khan-i^Saman of Asaf 
Jail’s establishment, and in thankfulness and gratitude, therefore, I 
bound the straps of devotion and service round my waist. In accord- 
ance with the practice of my ancestors I regarded bribery and corrup- 
cion — which men of the day called the dues of labour, and considered 
as even more legitimate than the mother’s milk— as utterly abominable 
and unbecoming, and cast them away from me. It is well known 
that this exalted nobleman is never forgetful of the fear and dread 
of the Almighty. It is never possible nor allowable for one to 
display more than normal concern for the master or to expect excessive 
favours beyond what are due to one’s position and dignity; these latter 
have disappeared in these terrible times* Not even One out of a 

account of Muthawwar Khan in whose house Sam$am-tjI-Daula took refuge see 
Maathir-Hl-Umara^ III, pp. 776-793 and p. 108^ in the of Qutb-ud-Din 
IChan Khweshgi. . The work of compilation of the according 

to the account, took 6 years and so must have beeh completed in 1747 A.D., 
when he was appointed of Berar. 

For the life of the author by Ghulam Ali Azad see Te^t I, p. Beveridge’s 
translation I, p. 16. 
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hundred possessed these virtues in these days when incapacity and 
unsteadiness were the outstanding characteristics. God be praised! 
in this case the last mentioned quality is absent. This noble Lord 
of ours, from obedience to whom our store of felicity was increased, 
was in the matter of courage like a sun, which provides an example 
for all and sundry. His excessive kindness is like an uncomparable 
cloud which grants favours to all; and his contemplative judgment 
by simple orders, which cannot be faced or ignored, makes people 
avoid committing sinful acts. 

Verse 

You cannot raise )-our head because of shame; 

To some it is like a wolf, the capture of which is an art. 

When things assumed another aspect and that high born well- 
wisher (Nasir Jang) out of own judgment went into retirement, as 
has been detailed in his account, the writer followed him as the 
shadow follows the substance, and consoled himself with drinking the 
wine of Shiraz. 

Verse 

When throne and glory depart, 

To suffer sorrow is not right, ‘tis better to drink wine. 

Wc spent some days in retirement and happiness; and we used to 
repeat; - 

We have not retired into seclusion for the sake of contentment, 

Preservation of our bodies has been our guiding motive. 

Suddenly the envious heavens changed their lot. They who had 
withdrawn their feet from the world, found themselves exposed to 
mountains and wilderness, and were driven out of the narcissus 
garden {Randa-i^-^ dhhar). In the midst of these changes most of 
them lost courage. Tire writer and his friend and patron had only 
taken a few breaths when the malevolent influence of the untoward 
heavens fcreed them into a battle. And on that day, as always, the 
writer accompanied his patron, and was seated behind him on his 
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elephant. And when the affair was extended, and the injury was 
changed into a defeat, and the leaders and commanders of their party 
Cook refuge in an enclosure {muhauwata') near the battlefield, and 
nothing remained on the field except the elephant of that noble one; 
it also had approached the wall of the enclosure, and the others had 
meanwhile disappeared. On this happening of the Fortune Nash 
Jang asked the writer as to what was now to de done. I replied, “I 
see no advantage in staying in this sheltered place, which is worse 
than no shelter — it is the target of bullets and rockets from all sides; 
and sacrificing one’s life would be to no purpose.” On hearing this 
that brave hearted, quick witted warrior rushed into the battlefield. 
He saw that elephant riders, perceiving that he was alone, were 
advancing against him at full speed, but he courageously and all by 
himself pushed on his elephant. When the enemy saw this, they 
shouted praises for his bravery, and refrained from attacking him. 
They formed a circle round him, and took him away towards Asaf 
Jah. They were only a few paces from where he (Asaf Jah) was, 
when some brave men, who valued their honour, drew their swords 
and came out like lightning from their shelter. As the day was lost 
(the time had gone out of hand) — and though that gallant man 
(Nasir Jang) and the writer strongly forbade them — the only effect of the 
proceeding was the irritation of the opposing party, and they in self- 
defence were compelled to restrain them by pouring in a rain of 
bullets. Through a strange happening of our fate, though we 
came safely out of the battle, we were wounded when peace prevailed. 
Suddenly during that commotion some vagabonds rushed at me with 
uplifted swords and attacked me. hn {'umd at) shouted 

“Why are you letting yourself to. be killed?”, and I realizing the 
situation climbed down from the elephant. As God was protecting 
me, I fell down among a herd of elephants whose trunks and tails 
were entangled. Another officer out of loyalty for the great man (Nasir 
Jang) placed him on his own elephant and carried him out of danger; 
and the flames having blazed up settled down. Thus abandoned and 
in distress I met a friend and was taken to the house of Muthawwar 
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Khan deceased, of whom an account has been given. Though I was 
deserving of severe punishments for my offensive conduct, the clemen- 
cy of Asaf Jah- — which is a Divine quality — was satisfied with censur- 
ing me and depriving me of my rank and fief, and by appointing 
someone to attach my house. 

Although in the world of fancy and mediation there was the 
possibility of grave dangers, but, God be praised, for my corner of 
retirement was not disturbed by unheard of and unseen worries. 

Verse 

O! corner of retirement, you have made my face glorious; 

If I do not realize your worth, I become a vagrant. 

It was this retirement, which led to the compilation of this work, 
as has been hinted in the preface. Till the invisible mystery unfolds 
itself and the indubitable grace comes forth, and a suitable occupation 
is found, I have attempted to fill up my unemployed time with 
this pleasant work. It is apparent that it is nothing more than record- 
ing foolish sayings and useless talk. As my mind is averse to the 
scourge of unemployment, and to keep away vain thoughts from worry- 
ing my mind during this forced situation I could do nothing better 
than -to employ myself diligently to this task; and nearly six years 
have passed. 

Verse 

We have shunned even the suspicion of pleasure as a result of 

misfortune, 

The wine was not enough to leave even a trace of intoxication. 

Although for some time as a result of this pre-occupation I was 
safe from the disturbances of the time. 

Verse 

Whoever is busy, Fortune sets to something else. 

The time has come when my unemployment proves useful to me. 
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Once again as a result of my natural inclinations which again 
become active as action increases — so do the results— water becomes 
polluted if left stagnant for a long time — how long can the mind 
remain afflicted — I am unable to divine. 

Verse 

Wc do not complain against the unjust heavens, 

They have taken a bond with the seal of silence from us. 

As the world ha.s been endowed with hope, there is no harm in 
hoping. 

Hemistich 

Perhaps our night will also have a morning. 

A chasm of difficulties has appeared between two stages of opu- 
lence; and the light of the moon of the morning is chasing the dark- 
ness of the night. 

Verse 

The shield of the face of hope comes round despair 

The dust of the eyes of Jacob in the end becomes the collyrium. 

Oh God! I do not possess the necessary courage for the manage- 
ment of affairs, and without means there is no hope for ray achieve- 
ment, Grant a little support to straighten the affairs of this destitute, 
and if you do not make me helpless, make the affairs easier for me, 
and do not leave me to my fate; and whatever is to happen, let it 
happen. Oh God! we crave your forgiveness for what we have done 
to you, and may Your gracefulness always be on the increase, and may 
we /always receive Your favours, and may these always be on the 
Increase; and for the sake of the Prophet Muhanimad and his descen- 
dants! May God grant blessings to Muhamraad and his descendants! 


1^2 Muhammad Khan \Maa^ir- 

(MIR) MUHAMMAD KHAN, known d$ KHAN KALAN' 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 211-216) 

He was the elder brother of Shams-ud-Din Muhammad Kh an 
Atka^. In courage and bravery he was unique in his time. He dis- 
tinguished himself in the company of Mirza Kamran and in attend- 
ing upon the stirrups of Humayun, and also did great deeds during 
Akbar’s reign. For a long time he was the governor of the of 
Panjab. Many parganas in that province were held in fief by the Atka- 
Kh ail which was a name for the brethren, sons and other relations 
of the Atka Klian. He did good work in conquering the Gakkhar 
country, in routing Sultan Adam, and in establishing Kamal Khan in 
the government of that area. Along with his brethren he showed bravery 
and daring, and a victory, which former sovereigns of Delhi had been 
longing for all the time, fell to his lot by the good fortune of Akbar% 
In the 9th year Mirza Muhammad Haklm^, Akbar’s half-brother 
and ruler of Kabul, who was oppressed by Mirza Sulaiman, the ruler 
of Badakhshan, crossed the Indus and begged for Akbar’s help. The 
Emperor appointed Khan Kalan with the Panjab officers to accompany 
the Mirza. It was ordered that the officers should stop Mirza Sulai- 
man from interfering with the Kabul territory, and having established 
Mirza Muhammad Hakim there under the guardianship of Kh an 
Kalain’s younger brother Qutb-ud-Din Khan^ return to their posts. 
When ^an Kalan with the Panjab army and in company with the 

I In Bldchmann’s translation of A’ln, I (zhd edn.), pp- 338, 339, his 
name is given as Khan-i-Kaliin Muhammad. 

z Maa^ir-^l-Umara, II, pp. 53 r' 535 > find Blochmann, op, cU.,pp. 337 - 

338. 

3 For the Gakkhar campaign see Kamal ^an’s biography, Maiithir-td- 
Urnara Text III, pp. J 44 -i 4 b and Beveridge & Prashad’s translation I, pp. 758- 

760." ■ ■■ 

■f ^ ■. 

4 This is based on Ahbarmma Text II, pp. 238-242, Beveridge’s transla- 
tion II, pp. 262-365, 

5 Maathir-ul-Umara, III, pp. 56-59. and Blochmann, op. cH., 353. 
354 - 
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Mlrza (Muhammad Hakim) arrived in the neighbourhopd of Kabul, 
Mirza Sulaiman gave up the siege and started for Badakhshan. Mlrza 
Muhammad Hakim having achieved his object entered Kabul with the 
royal officers. Khan Kalan remained there, as he preferred to act as 
the VakU oi tht Mlrza and nianage the affairs of that province, and 
sent back Co India Qutb-ud-Din and other officers. But the Mlrza 
owing to his youth was not possessed of sound reason, and always lent 
his cars to the falsehoods of the sedition-mongers of Kabul, who in 
this way wanted to stir up a strife. Khan Kalan, who was known 
for his loyalty and impetuosity, did not have recourse to conciliatory 
methods. He was upset by minor matters, and used harsh measures; 
as a result things did not proceed harmoniously between him, the 
Mlrza and the Kabulis. Though the Mlrza professed submissiveness, 
he transacted most important matters without consulting Khan Kalan. 
Ac last, he without referring to Khan Kalan gave his sister’^, who was 
previously married to Shah Abul Ma'all, in marriage to Khwaia Hasan 
Naqshbandl who was passing his days in Kabul. The latter as a 
result of this noble alliance became arrogant, and began managing the 
Mirza’s affairs. Khan Kalan, who in spite of his imperious disposi- 
tion was acute, far-sighted and a good judge of men, realized that 
things would become unpleasant in the end. Out of far-sightedness, 
therefore he, one night and without anyone knowing about it, marched 
out of Kabul and took the high road Co India, and on reaching Lahore 
breached the sigh of ease and relief. 

As the spiritual gardeners and ancient sages’* have likened kingship 
to gardening, for as a gardener improves a garden by taking up a tree 
from one place and plauting it in another; he rejects many, waters 
others moderately, labours hard for their proper growth, uproots wild 
trees, lops off Ugly branches, removes trees that are' huge, grafts some 

1 Fakhf-un-Nisa Begam, a daughter of Humayun by Jujak Begam and 
widow of Mir Sh|h Abul Ma'alL 

2 This highly elaborate simile is copied almost verbatim from Akbarnama 
Text II, p. 332, Beveridge’s translation II, pp. 486, 487. 
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upon others, colleccs fruits of different kinds and flowers of varied 
colours, enjoys their shades when necessary and does such things as are 
laid ddwn in the science of horticulture; so the far-sighted kings by their 
instruction and regulation of the affairs of their servants keep alight the 
lamp of wisdom, and raise the stacidatd of guidance. Wherever a large 
number of people of one mind and language are gathered and there are 
signs of crowding and commotion, the rulers must disperse them, firstly 
for their own good, and secondly for the welfare of the community, 
even though no improper acts by this crowd may have been noticed or 
suspected. They regard this dispersal as the basis of union, particu- 
larly as peace cannot be established when mischief comes about from 
the consumption of potent liquors, resulting in the intoxication of the 
weak-headed consumers of these cups of inebriation. This is specially 
the case when strife-mongers, tale-bearers and disturbers abound. As 
negligence is naturally implanted in human constitution, the loyal 
members of the Atka-Khail. who had for a long time been gathered 
together in the Pan jab and were administering these territories, were 
in the 13th year removed from their charges, and summoned to the 
Court. In gy6 A.H. (1568 A.Di) they came to Agra and did 
homage, and each of them was granted a select and fertile fief. The 
Sarkar of SambhaP, which was the finest district in India, was granted 
as a fief to Mir Muhammad Khan, and Husain Quli Khan Dhulgadar”, 
the fief-holder of the Nagor Sarkar was appointed the Governor of the 
Panjab. That wide tract (Sambhal) was given to Khan Kalan^. In 
the 17th year when Akbar was encamped at Ajmer and decided on 
the conquest of Gujarat. Khan Kalan^ and many other officers were 


1 Sarkar of Sambhal in the Moradabad District, United Provinces, 
Imferial Gazetteer, 'XKW, 18,19. 

2 His name is given as I^an Jahan Husain Quli Beg in Maa^ir-ttUU mara 
Text III, pp. 645-653, Beveridge & Prashad’s translation I, pp. 645-649. See 
also Blochmatin, op. cit.i, pp. 348-351. 

3 This sentence is only a repetition, as the grant of Sambhal to the 
Mir is already desaibed in the previous sentence. 

4 See Akbarn^ma Text III, p. 4, Beveridge’s translation III, pp. 6, 7; 
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and TabaqM-i-Akbari, De’s Text II, pp. 237, 238, translation 11 , pp. 371, 372. 
Sirohi is a state in Rajputana, Imperial Gazetteer, XXIII, pp.. 28-37. Bhadrajan 
is situated to the north of Sirohi and east of Siwana. 

1 Pattan is described as Anhilvada Patan in Zmf em/ Go2(?«e<?r, XX, pp. 
2.4, 25. Ic is famous for its Jain Temples. Khan Kalan’s appointment as its 
Governor is mentioned in Akbarnama Text III, p. 33, Beveridge’s translation III, 

46.', ■■■■ ■ , , 

2 In Akbarhama Text III, p. 163, rt is stated that he died on Farwadin 
19 ; December 1575 according to Beveridge’s translation III, p. 231. 

3 TBis appears to be adapted from Badayuni, Mitinta kh ab-Ht-Tawarikh 
Text III, p. 287, where some more of his verses are given. See also Haig’s 
translation III, pp. 396, 397. According to Badayuni, he told Akbar that the 
glory of his reign was that a man like me has lived in it. 


sent in advance in that direction. When Khan Kalan reached near 
the town of Bahadrajan, near SirOhl, Raja Man Singh Deoh^ra who 
was the chief of the area, played a trick. After reaching Gurbazi he pro- 
fessing obedience sent some Rajputs by way of a mission. After they 
had waited on fOian Kalan, he at the time of their taking leave was, in 
accordance with the Indian custom, giving each of them a pM and 
bidding them adieu. One of these daring and furious men struck the 
Khan with a dagger under the collar-bone so hard that its point came 
out three finger-breadths under the shoulder-blade. His men killed 
the Rajput and his companions. In spite of the severity of the wound 
the Khan recovered within fifteen days. 

When Gujarat was conquered in the same year by Akbar, Khan 
Kalan was appointed Governor of Pattan^, which was an old town and 
was also known as Nahrwala; it was formerly the Capital of the country. 
Indie zoth year, 983 A.H.^ (1575 A.D.) Khan Kalan died. He 
was a very accomplished man®, and composed poetry both in Turkish 
and Persian. He composed a Divan consisting of odes ^azals. 
His pen-name was Ghaznavi. He was- also a skilled musician. It is 
stated that his assemblies in no place were without poets and scholars. 
He was an ardent admirer of elaborate compositions, pleasant and 
sweet songs, and a patron of master artists. The verse is his : 
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Muhammad ^an Acka 
Verse 

During youth die bast part of my life was spent in folly; 

What was left, has been passed in repentance. 

Verse 

None gives water save the pupil of the eye^; 

No breath for me save a morning sigh. 

Fadil Kh an his son had the rank of i,ooo. During the time 
when Mirza ‘Aziz was besieged at Ahmadabad, and every day zealous 
men went out to fight, he displayed devotion and was killed^. His 
second soa was FarruHi Khan® who in the 40th year of Akbar’s reign 
attained the rank of 500. 

(SHAMS-UD-DIN) MUHAMMAD KHAN" ATKA 
(VoL II, pp. 531-535) 

He was the son of Mir Yar Muhammad of Gh azni, who was a 
spiritually-minded landlord. When Shams-ud-Dln was twenty years 
old®, he dreamt in Ghazni that the moon came into his arms. He 
related this to his father, who interpreted the dream as meaning that 
some good fortune would happen to him; and this would be the 
means of exalting the family. At first he was the servant of Mirza 
Kamran the brother of Emperor Humayun. When Humayun went 

1 There is a play on the word in the expression It gener- 

ally means a man, but in this verse it is the man in the eye or the pupil. 

2 AkbarnStna Text III, p. 43, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 61. 

3 He is often mentioned in Vol. Ill of Akbarnama. 

4 His. life based mainly on the account in the Maa^ir-ul-UmarE was pub- 
lished in Blpchmann’s translation of the A‘ln I (2nd edn.), pp. 337 " 33 ^* 

5 See Akbarnama Text I, p. 1 4, Beveridge’s translation I, p. 43, where 
the dream is stated to have been in the 2znd year of his life. Beveridge added 
a note (p. 43, pote 2) about Atga stating that it is the Turkish word Ataga 
meaning "the state of being a father”, but in the later volumes of Akbarnama 
adopted Atka, and this ic followed here. 
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from Agra a second time to encounter ShSr Khan Sur^, Mirza Karii- 
ran did not accompany him, and leaving his troops with the Emperor 
proceeded to Lahore. Mir Shams-ud-Din was one of thetii. When 
on loth Muharram 947 A.H. (lyth May, 154° near Qanauj 

and one farsakh^ from the river a great defeat was inflicted on the 
royal army; the officers fled without fighting, and rushed to the river; 
a large number of them were drowned. Humayun himself attacked 
the enemy twice, but later at the urgent requests of his well-wishers 
left the field and crossed the river on an elephant. He dismounted 
the opposite bank and was looking for a way of escape. As the 
was high he could not find one. One of the soldiers escaped from 
the whirlpool and reached there, and taking hold of the Emperor’ 
hand drew him up, Humayun asked his name and birthplace, 
replied that his name was Shams-ud-Din Muhammad, chat he vtas 
born at Gh azni and was a servant of Mirza Kamran. Humayun 
him hopeful of royal favours. Accordingly after reaching Lahore 
was taken into royal service. 

Near the time of Akbar’s birch®, Humayun as a reward for the 
service rendered at Qanauj promised Shams-ud-Din’s wife that she 
would have the nursing of the Prince. Maryam Makani, m accord- 
ance with the royal order, made over the fortunate baby to the wife of 
the said Khan who had the title of Jiji Anaga, As her delivery had 
not yet taken place, other nurses suckled the Prince, till Jiji Anaga 
attained this blessing. When Humayun went to ‘Iraq (Iran), Mir 
Shams-ud-Din was left at Qandahat in the service'* of the Prince. 


1 Akbarmma Ttxt I, 162-167; Beveridge’s translation I, pp. 349-354* 

For details of the battle of Qanauj see Ba.nei]i, HumSyUn BSdshSh (1938), pp. 
M3-=‘49- . ■ 

2 Farsakh or farasm^ about 1 8.000 feet in length. 

3 This is adapted from Text L p. 44; see also Beveridge’s 

translation I, pp. 130, 131^ where the names of all his nurses are enumerated 
and valuable notes are added regarding a number of the;m. 

4 This is not quite correct, as Humayun had to fly from Mustung when 
pursued by Mirza Askari leaving Akbar behind, see Joher (Johur) Stewart’s 
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When Humayun returned, he at the behest of Mirza Kamran came 
with the Prince to Kabul. On hearing of the conquest of Qandahar 
by Humayun ’s forces, the Mirza^ cook the Prince to his house, and 
imprisoned the Mir in an unworthy place. As Fortune was his fate, 
he remained safe from the machinations of his enemies, and after the 
conquest of India when the Sarkar of Hissar was assigned as appanage 
of the Prince, Atka ^an was appointed to the government of that 
area. When the dais of the Caliphate was adorned by the enthrone- 
ment of Akbar, Atka Khan^ and other grandees were sent to Kabul 
to bring Maryam Makani and the other Begams. When Akbar’s 
mind became alienated from Bairam ]^an, an order was sent to the 
said ^an, who was in his fief in Bhera-Khushab° to make over 
Lahore to his elder brother Mir Muhammad ^an, and to present 
himself at , the Court. On his presenting himself he received a flag, 
drums and the TUman-togh^ of Bairam I^an, and was appointed 
Governor of the Panjab. 

When it became certain that Bairam Khan was advancing to the 
Panjab from Blkanlr with rebellious intentions, Atka Khan was sent in 
advance®, and the Emperor himself left Delhi. Though Shams-ud-Din® 
Khan was not a warrior like Bairam l^an, but by the Emperor’s good 

translation (1832), pp. 5 ^^ Erskine, History of India (1854) IL pp* 267-270, 
and Bayazid’s Memoirs Text, Hidayat Hosain’s edn. (1941), p. f. 

1 Text I, p. 236, Beveridge’s translation I, p. 468. 

2 iW Text II, p, 17, Ibid II, pp. 30, 31. 

3 Bhcra and Khushab, in the Shahpur District, Panjab. 

4 See Blochmann’s translation of A’in I (2nd edn.), p, 5 ^-> pk ix, fig. 4 

where it is called Tumantoq. In Irvine, Army of the Indian Mitghals, p. 34, it 
is while the Text has ^ 

5 ManqalS ot Manqalah, advanced troops, vide ltvine, op. cit., p. 225. 

6 The appointment of Atka Kh an to quell the sedition of Bairam Khan 
and the battle are described in the Akb/irnama Text II, pp. iio-115, Beveridge’s 
translation II, pp. i68-iy6. In note i on p. 169 the author suggests that 
Dikdar is probably Dardak in Jalandhar District, Panjab. An exact copy of the 
petition is reproduced on pp. rip-izr of the Text and pp. 182-185 of the 
translation. 
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fortune, a great battle took place between them in the village of 
Gunachotv pargana Dikdar near Jalandhar. Bairam Khan s men fought 
bravely, and threw most of Atka jean’s forces into confusion. But: 

Verse 

If you fight with your benefactor 

Even if you are in heaven, you will fall head downwards. 

Atka Khan attacked Bairam ^an’s centre and dispersed it, and 
was victorious. At Sirhind he did homage, and was exalted with the 
title of A'zam Khan. When Mun'im Khan was appointed the Vakil, 
Atka {^an .showed his dissatisfaction and wrote from Lahore to Akbar 
that as he had rendered invaluable services in confronting Bairam 
l^an, he ought to have received his appointment. Accordingly in 
the 6th year he came to the Court, and received charge of the 
political and financial affairs. Both Maham Anaga, who consi- 
dered herself as the real Vakil and Mun'im jOian who ostensibly 
held that post, were vexed. Ac last in the yth year\ on 12th 
Ramadan, 963 A. H. (i6ch May. 1562 A.D) when Atka Khan, 
Murifim Khan and Shihab-ud-Din Ahmad Khan were engaged in 
public business in the Hall of Audience, Adham ]^an son of Maham 
Anaga, who out of his pride of youth and prosperity was a fearless 
desperado, and innately given -to creating disturbances, came there 
and all the officers stood up out of respect. As Adham Khan was 
full of envy and regarded him as a rival, he laid hold of his dagger 
and advanced. He said to Khusham Beg his servant “Strike this 
traitor”. He unsheathed his dagger and struck it into Atka Khan s 
breast. The latter was wounded and in consternation fled towards 
the royal harem. Another of the servants of that murderer (Adham 
Khan) struck him with a sword in the courtyard of the Hall and 
finished him. There was a great uproar in the royal palace, and the 


I Fora detailed account of- the murder etc. see Akbarnama Text ll, 
174-178 and Beveridge’s translation II, pp. 269-275. . 


i6o Muhammad ICli an BangasK \Mdsthir- 

Emperor waking up asked for an explanation. He then inflicted 
retribution on Adhatn Khan, as has been related in his account. 

Verse 

Would that he had been martyred the following year 

As then the chronogram of his death would have been Shahid^. 

On hearing of this catastrophe, the Atka Khail^ armed themselves 
and blocked the way of Adham Khan. Although they heard that 
he had been killed, but on account o£ the high position and 
influence of Maham Anaga they regarded the statement as false 
and went on creating a disturbance. At last some of them went and 
saw for themselves what had happened; and the disturbance was 
over. Akbar took great pains to comfort and console the sons and 
brothers of the martyred ^an, and to train and promote the members 
of the clan. Atka Kha il were a large crowd. Offices of 5,000 to 
joo were in their hands. No other family was at that time so large 
and powerful. There were also many foster-brothers of the Emperor, 
and most of them attained the ranks of 5,000 and 4|,ooo. It is not 
known whether there were ever so many foster-brothers so highly 
placed under any other Sovereign, 

MUHAMMAD fflAN BANGASH® 

(Vol. Ill, pp, 77 1-774) 

In the beginning he was }amZ*atdar (Jama‘ddr). The Barah 
Saiyids brought him to notice and introduced him into royal ser- 

1 The martyred Khan, which according to Abjad yields 970. 

2 The Atka I^iail formed a very influential clan in the Panjab, and Akbar 
found it necessary to remove them from there in the r3th year; see Akbarnama 
Text II, pp. 332, 333, Beveridge’s translation II, pp. 486-488, and note I on p. 
486. 

3 A much more detailed account of Muhammad ]^an Bangash was pub- 
lished by Irvine in his classical article The Bangash Nawabs of Varrukhabdd, 
Jottrn. As- Soc. Bengal, XLVIl, pp. 268^357. The account in Maathir deals not 
only with Muhammad Khan, but includes short notices of his sons Qa’im Khan 
and Ahmad IQjan. 
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vice’^. In the 3rd year of Muhaminad reign®, in the battle 

which took place with Qutb-ul-Mulk under the generalship of Sultan 
Ibrahim, the Khan was with Qutb-ui-MuIk. He came with his follow- 
ing and joined the Emperor, and rendered useful service, and received 
a high rank and the tide of Ghadanfar Jang®. In the 13th year corres- 
ponding to 1143 (1730-31 A.D.) he was appointed Governor of 

Malwa on the death of Raja Girdhar* Bahadur. At that time he led a 
force against Ghattarsal® Bundila, and having fought with him for a 
year he released from him the royal estates of which he had taken 
possession. Chattarsal was awaiting his opportunity, and after the said 
hhan had dismissed the additional forcesj Chattarsal joined with the 
Mahrattas, and suddenly advanced and besieged him in GarhI. After 
a siege of four months, as there was an outbreak of Plague, the 
Mahratta army abandoned the siege and left, Chattarsal was still 
persisting with the siege when Qa’im Kh3u the son of the Khan arrived 
with a force, and as a result Chattarsal made peaces The Khan was 


I See h'vine, op. efn, p. 274, He was presented to the Emperor Farrukh- 
siyar at Barahpul on 9th February, 1713, and received various honours and 
assignments. 

a Muhammad Shah’s enthronement took place at Bidyapur (at Tajpur 
about 4 miles from Bidyapur according to a footnote of Sir Jadunath in Irvines 
Later Mttghals. 11, p. i, note) on r5th Dhuf Qa'da 1131 A.H. (28 September 
1719 A.D.). The battle referred to Is that of Hasinpur which took place on 
13th and 14th Muharram, 1 133 A. H, (131^1 aud 14th November, 1720 A.D.). 

see Irvine, loc. ciL, pp, 85.93. See also Irvine, 7 o«r». A. Soc. Bengal, XL VII 
pp. 280-282. 

3 in the Text is ceartainly incorrect. 

. !c 305, where it is stated that 

1 1C Sanad for Malwa is dated 17th KabI I of the 12th year i.e. in 1 730 A. D. 

AT- - «Ppo»^»ted Governor of Malwa in place of 

Mahrattas in the 

UjjamonSth December 1728, see Irvine, M«gl,4/s, II, 

6 in the Text is an error for JU For an account of 

the expedition against the Bundilas see Irvine, he. at,, pp. 284-305.- 
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now free and proceeded to the Court. In the battle with Nadir Shah 
he was in the rearguard. He died at his appointed time. After his 
death his eldest son Qa’im f^an^ became Faujdar of the estates of 
Farrukhabad etc. in the Suba oi Akbarabad. Later when Safdar 
Jang became the Vaztr, he, at the instance of the latter (Safdar Jang), 
attacked Sa‘d Ullah Khan son of ‘All Muhammad Khan Rohila and 
besieged him in Badayun. Though the latter made entreaties, they 
were of no avail. Being helpless he came out and engaged in battle. 
Qa’im Khan and his brothers were killed. When Safdar Jang incited 
Emperor Ahmad Shah and wanted to confiscate Qa’im Kh an’s estates, 
the latter’s mother came veiled, and settled the matter for sixty lacs of 
rupees®. Safdar Jang confiscated all the farganas, but gave back 
Farrukhabad with twelve villages which had formed the perpetual 
grant (Altamgha) of Qa’im Khan’s mother since FarruHi-siyar’s time. 
He appointed Nawal Rai to collect the revenues, and went off to 
Delhi after the Emperor. Ahmad ^an the brother of Qa’im Khan 
collected a force of Afghans, and killed Nawal Rai in a battle. Safdar 
Jang who had set out from Delhi to help Nawal Rai on hearing of the 
catastrophe came to a place between the towns of Patiyall® and Saha- 
war in 1163 A.H. (1749-50 A.D.), and engaged Ahmad Khan: He 
was signally defeated, and escaped in his canopied (brass) hmdah. 
Though he was wounded, and his driver and a special attendant 
{satuar-i-^awas) had been killed, but he escaped from the clutches of 
the Afghans owing to their being unware of his, being in the haudah. 
Ahmad ^an sent his son Mahmud Khan to confiscate the province 
of Oudh, and himself went to Allahabad. He did not fail to plunder 
and to take prisoners (on the way). In 1164 A.H. Safdar Jang 

I For Qa im Kban, see Irvine, Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, XLVII, pp. 371- 

383- 

a See Irvine, Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, XLVIII, p, 53. where the amount is 
given as fifty lacs of rupees. 

3 Sail in the Text should be Patiyall (Patiali), see Irvine, loc. cit., p. 71. 
The battle took place on 24th September, 1750, 
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collected a force and having allied himself with Mulhar Rao Holkar 
and Jai Apa Sindhia advanced to retrieve the position. 

The Mahrattas first drove off Shadil Khan^ who was the Governor 
of Kui Jalesar on behalf of Ahmad Kh an. Ahmad Khan, who was 
besieging Allahabad, on receipt of this news started for Farrukhabad. 
The Mahrattas followed him and besieged him there. He made most 
of his opportunity and went away to Husainpur which was a better 
fortified place. On the day when Sa’d Ullah Khan son of ‘All Muha- 
mmad Khan came to liis assistance, a„ battle took place. He was 
defeated and took refuge in the skirts of the hills. His country was 
devastated. At last he humbled himself and made peace in accordance 
with Safdar Jang’s wishes. For a long time he managed affairsdn his 
country, and his good nature became well known. He was most 
assiduous in attending to many high born men and women who took 
refuge with him after the sack of the CapitaP, and without expecting 
any service of them sent monthly allowances to the house of each one 
of them. His behaviour to people was very gentle and humble, and 
he left a record for the time of doing good without expecting a return®. 
There is no information about his descendants^. 

MUHAMMAD KHAN NIYAZI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 372-376) 

He was an A tntr of the time of Akbar, and was distinguished by 
his services among the Afghan officers of his Court. The author of the 
Tabaqdt-i-Akbafi states that he had attained the rank of 2,000®, but 

1 Shadi Pan in the Text, but it should be Shadil Pan ghilza’i, see 
Irvine, ioc. cit., p. 86, 

2 hvmc, loc. cit., p. 128 et seq. 

3 For Ahmad Pan s habits and character see Irvine, \oc. cit., pp. 

154-159- ■ ■ ■ 

4 For his children see Irvirxe, Ioc. c/«., pp.: 159, 160. 

5 This is apparently incorrect; as in the Tabaqat^i-Akbarl, De’s Text II, 
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Siiaiyi Abiil Fad! in die 40th Hahi year does not place his rank higher 
than 500. In Jahangir’s rcign^ however, he rose to a high rank and 
became fanaons. It is. stated that Jahangir proposed to award titles to 
three persons, but they refused. They were Mirza Rustam Safavi^, 
^waja Abul Hasan Turbati^ and Muhammad Khan NiyazI^. The 
last mentioned said ‘*Whac name can I take that is higher than mine, 
which is Muhammad?” In the beginning of his career he distin- 
guished himself in Bengal in company with Shahbaz ^an"^ Kambu. 
He specially acquired a name for bravery and courage in the battles on 
the Brahmaputra, It is stated that Shahbaz ]^an in view of his com- 
panionship and service used to give him a lac of rupees every year 
from his own resources. In the Thatha campaign he was an auxiliary 
■of Khan-Khanan. . 

When in the year rooo® A.H. (1591-92 A. 0 .) Mirza Jam Beg 
the ruler of Sindh came out of the fort where he was besieged, and 
proceeded towards Siwistin so that he might attack the boats of the 
victorious army, Khan-Khanan sent a force, which included Muhammad 
Khan Niyazl, in that direction and himself followed later. When the 
force sent reached the boats, some thought that they should fortify 

p. 45a, it is stated: ^ J| See also De's 

translation 11, p. 680. 

I See Blochmann’s translation of A' in, I (and edn.). pp. 540, 541, where 
a short biography of his is given, 

a Maathir-ul-XJmara, III, pp. 434-441. 

3 Ibid I, pp. 737-739, Beveridge’s • translation I, pp. x 28- 130. 

4 For Shahbaz j^ian Kambu see Maa^ir-td-Umara, Ih pp- 590-601 and 
Blochmann’s translation of A’tn, I (and cdn.), pp. 436-440. The battles on the 
Brahmaputra are detailed in Akharnama Text III, pp. 438-440, Beveridge's 
translation III, pp. 657-659, in the account of the 28th year of Akbar’s reign in 
X5S4 A.D. There is no mention, however, of Muhammad Khan Niyazl there. 
See also Biyad-us-SaUtm (Salam’s translation), p. 167, and Stewart, History of 
Bengal, pp, 178, 179. 

5 Akbarnama Text III, pp. 608, 609; Beveridge’s translation III, pp. 9 ^ 9 ' 
« 931; see also Maa^ir-i-Rahtmi (Hidayat Husain edn.) II, pp. 357 ' 373 ’ 
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i-akhi, and await reinforGements, hut on the urgent tepresentation of 
the brave men it was decided to fight. Under the leadership o£ Muha- 
.mmad Khan NiyazI they passed LakhI, and engaged the enemy. The 
latter drove off the vanguard and the right and left wings and were 
exultant at their success. Muhammad Khan arrived with the centre 
and by hard fighting defeated the enemy which were .5,000 strong, 
while the imperial force did not consist of more than 1,200 soldifirs. 
Mlrza Jam turned back several times and fought, but It was without 
effect. It is stated tliat from this date Khan-Khanan had full confi- 
dence in his leadership. In the time of Jahangir in the battle of 
Khirki — which was one of the famous engagements in the Deccan— 
Khan-Khanan entrusted the charge of his son Shah Nawaz Khan^ t» 
Muhammad Khan and Yaqub Khan Badakhshi who were both experien- 
ced soldiers of the time. On that day Muhammad Khan employed an 
excellent stratagem. He took possession of the stream which flowed 
through the plain (of battle), and stopped all its crossings. He held its 
bank, and did not allow Shah Nawaz- Khan to rush forward. Malik 
‘Amhar with all his force and equipment was met by a shower of 
arms and bullets wherever he tried to cross. Malik ‘ Amhar lost 
many of his troops and was compelled to fly; owing to the pursuit of 
his brave foes he found no resting place till he reached his base 
(home). 

When Prince Shah Jahan undercook the .campaign in the Deccan, 
Muhammad Khan did not slacken in the performance of brave deeds, 

I His name was Iraj and he was the eldest son of Khan-Khanan 'AKd-ur- 
Rahim. He was granted the tide of Shah Nawaz Khan in the 6tli year, 161 1 
A.D., of Jahangir’s reign, see Tuzuk-i~Jahangm (Rogers and Bcyeridge) 1 , p, 197. 
For his life see Maa^ir-i-Rahtmi (Hidayat Husain edn.) II, pp. 61 2--635, and 
Mad^ir-ul-Umara II, pp, The battle of Khirki is mentioned in the 

last work on p. 646 as having: taken place in the loth year of Jahangir’s reign 
in 1024 A.H. (1615 A.D,). It is called Karki in TttzHk (op. cit.j p. 314) and 
Kirki by Beni Prasad, History of Jahangir, 26y while in Mad^ir-ul-U mard, 
11 , p. 647, it is stated that it is now known as Aurangabad, and is situated 5 kds 
from Daulatabad. The battle took place some miles from Kirki. 
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in fact Muhammad ^an was a conscientious official and was gener- 
ally liked by most people. It is said that he had divided his time, 
both during day and night, and during his life of eighty-five years 
made no change whatsoever in it; occasionally, however, when travelling 
or during sudden expeditions there were some omissions. From the 
last three hours of the night till sunrise he spent the time in reading the 
Qur’an, and till six hours of the day he used to read commentaries and 
books of travel. Consequently he was fully conversant with the Afghan 
genealogies. After that he took his food and rested, and in the end 
of the day he attended to business. The first part of the night he 
spent in discussions with soldiers, *Ulamd and faqirs, and spent the 
next six hours in the harem. Fde was also ceremonious about eating, 
and had a posse of sentries on duty at that time. Most of his soldiery 
belonged to his tribe. If one of them died, he assigned his full pay 
to his son. IE, however, he was childless, his other heirs received half 
his pay. He was possessed of devotion, piety and orthodoxy in full 
measure. He never failed to perform ablutions. People told tales 
about his miracles. He died in 1037 A.H. (1627-28 A.D.). 
murd aiiliyd Muhammad Khan (The saint Muhammad Khan is dead) 
is the chronogram. 

As he spent much time in the Deccan, and the pargana of Ashtl^ 
in Berar on the further {i.e. east) side of the river Wardha^ was in 
his fief, he made his home in that town. Through his efforts he great- 
ly developed the place by increasing its population and erecting build- 
ings. He was buried there. Ahmad ^an®, his son and successor, 
built a tomb and a mosque, and laid out a garden; this public park 
was greatly frequented by the public. Ac present the town, the 
pargana and in fact the whole neighbourhood has become desolate. 

1 In the Wardha District due west of Nagpur in the Central Provinces, sec 
Imperial Gazetteer, VI, p, ii. 

2 Imperial Gazetteer, XXIV, pp. 375, 376. 

3 Mad^ir-ul-Umara Text I, pp. 185-188, Beveridge’s translation I, pp, 
167, 168. 
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Out of a hundred houses there is only one with ^ light in it (i.e. is 
occupied), and one village in ten yields rent. No one of the family 
either is left, who holds any position^. 

(HAJT) MUHAMMAD KHAN SISTANT 
rVol. I, pp. 548-551) 

He was one of the distinguished servants of Bairam Khan^. who 
always treated him as- a companion and counsellor. Accordingly in 
the year 961 A.H. (1551A.D.), when a number of insurgents made 
certain representations to Humayun about Bairam Khan, who was then 
Governor of Qandahar, the King went there from Kabul. After reach- 
ing there he was convinced that there was no truth whatever in all that 
had been said, and after spending the winter there, he confirmed Bairam 
Kljan in his post at Qandahar, and returned. Asa precautionary 
measure, however, he took Hajl Muhammad® with him, as people 
always suspected him of plotting. After the conquest of India, he, 
through Bairam Khan’s instrumentality, received the title of j^ian and 
promotion to a high office. In the ist year of Akbar’s reign, when 
the Emperor started towards Delhi from Jalandhar to extirpate Hemu, 
he sent ^idr Khwaja Khan^ with Hajl Muhammad Khan SistanI and 
other officers to Lahore to put down Sikandar Shah Sur and to settle 
the aflEairs of the Sitba oi Panjab. When the defeat of Tar dl Beg 
Kh an in the vicinity of Delhi introduced confusion in the affairs, 
Mulls ‘Abdullah Makhdum-ul-Mulk, who outwardly declared himself 
as a supporter of the Emperor, but in secret was a partisan of the 

1 See Blochmann, loc. cit., p. 54 uote a and Beveridge, loc. cit., pp. 168. 
169, note 5 in respect to Ashti and the tombs of the father and the son. 

2 For Bairam Khan Khan-Khanan see Ma3thir-»l-Umara Text 1, pp. 381- 
38.1}, Beveridge’s translation I. pp, 368-378. 

3 Akbarnama Text l. p. 334, Beveridge’s translation 1 . p. 612. 

4 In Akbarnim Text ll. p. 31, Beveridge’s translation p. 50. it is stated 
thatAkbar left ]^idr ghwaja j^ian to settle the Panjab affairs and quel the 
disturbances caused by Hemu, 
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Afghans,, wrote to , Sikandar Sur instigating him to come from the 
Siwalik hills. I^waja ^idr Mian^ left the defence of the city to 
Hajl Muhammad ^an SistanT® and went himself to oppose Sikandar 
Sur. When the Haji became convinced of the bad faith of the Muila, 
he tortured him with racks and irons, and, having buried him up to 
the waist in the ground, took from him certain treasures which he had 
buried in a miserly fashion under the earth. In the ^rd year, 966 
A.H. (1559 A.D.), Bairam Khan became alienated from MuIIa Pir 
Muhammad Sharwani, who was his deputy and Vakil of the empire, 
and having taken from him the insignia of office sent him to the fort 
of Biyana; in his place he appointed Haji Muhammad !^an as the 
Vakil. At the time when Akbar became alienated from Bairam 
Khan, and leaving Agra for hunting came to Delhi, Bairam ^an, on 
teceiving the news that royal attitude towards him had changed, did 
not at first believe it. Later, however, when he was convinced that 
Akbar had actually broken off with him, he deemed it expedient to 
send Haji Muhammad ^an* and other officers to the Court, and des- 
patched them with messages of obedience, loyalty and all apologies 
for his offences. When Hajt Muhammad Khan reached the Presence, 
he saw that the Hmperor was highly displeased, and realized that it 
was best to remain silent. He also did not receive permission to 
depart. Afterwards when Bairam gave himself up, and coming out 
of the Siwaliks waited upon Akbar, and was granted leave to go on 
pilgrimage to Hijaz, Akbar sent Haji Muhammad Khan Sistani and 
Tarsun Muhammad Khan to accompany him, and acting as his guides 

1 So in dac Text, but the correct name is Khictr Khwaja Khan. 

2 Haji Muhammad I^an was left in charge of Lahore and tortured 
Mulla 'Abdullah Sultanpuri, Shaikh-ul-Islam, Makhdum-ul-Mulk. see Akbarmma, 
Text II, p. 47, Beveridge’s u-anslation 11 , p, 73. 

3 Akbarnama, Text II, p, 87, Beveridge’s translation II, p. 13a. 

4 Bairam j^an sent Tarsun Mahammad Haji Muhammad Khan 

and Khwaja Amiu-ud'Dia Maljmud with the message of submission etc., 
Akbarnama T.ext II, p. 96, Beveridge’s translation U, p. 145. 
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to escort him over the dangerous roads up to the borders of the impe- 
rial territories^. 

It is stated that one day, on the road, Bairam Khan said to the . 
HajI, “The opposition of no one has pained me so much as your 
unfaithfulness. You have forgotten all your old obligations.” Haji 
Muhammad ^an replied, “You in spice of your assertions of loyalty 
and faithfulness to Humayun, and all favours and kindness shown to 
you by Akbar, rebelled and drew the sword. What occurred, is well 
known. If I withdrew from your companionship, what is there extra- 
ordinary in it”. Bairam was ashamed and did not reply. Haji Muha- 
mmad Khan conducted him to the borders of Nagor and then returned 
to the Court; and afterwards was always attached to the royal stirrups. 
He fought bravely in the field, and was raised to the rank of 3,000. 
In the 1 2th year when Akbar marched to take Chittor, he was sent 
from fort of Gagrun®, which is situated on the border of Malwa, with 
Shihab-ud-Din Ahmad Khan to extirpate the sons of Sul^n Muha- 
mmad Mlrza who flying from Sarkdr Sambhal were stirring up distur- 
bances in that province; and received a fief in the Sarkdr of Mandu. 
In the 20th year he was appointed an auxiliary of the Bengal forces, 
and in the battle® against Da’ud ]^an Kararanl when affairs were 
confused, he Was in the company of Khan-Khanan Mun'im Khan and 
was wounded. When Khan-Khanan took up his residence in the city 
of Gaur, which in the early days was the Capital of Bengal, a large 
number of nobles and great men fell victims to the ravages of Malaria. 
Haji Muhammad Kh 3 n* also died there of the same disease in 983 
A.H. (1575-76 A.D.). 

1 A kharndmii Text 11 , pp. i i 7 , i 18, Beveridge's translation 11 , pp. 179- 

: . 

2 Ibid p. 313, Ibid p. ^62. 

3 Battle of TakaroT or Haripur on 3rd March, 1575, Akbarndma Text 
III, pp. 122-124. Bevendge s translation HI, pp. 174-177; see also Blochmann’s 
translation of I (2nd edn.), pp. 405, 407. 

4 See Blochmann, loc. cit., pp. 405, 406 for his life, and pp, 407, 408 
for a list of the officers who died of Malaria at Gaur in 983 A. H, 
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MUHAMMAD MURAD KHAN I 

(VoL III, pp. 219-221) 

He was the son of Amir Mughal, and one of Akbars officers 
of the rank of 3,000. In the 9th year he was appointed with Asaf 
Khan® ‘Abdul Majid to conquer the country of Garh Katanka^. In 
the 1 2th year he received a fief in Malwa and was sent with Shihab~ 
ud-Din Ahmad^ to put down Ibrahim Husain Mirza and Muhammad 
Husain Mirza. When the Mlrzas becoming frightened of the royal 
armies fled and cook the route to Gujarat, the officers of the expedition 
all halted in their respective fiefs, and the said Khan also took up his 
quarters in Ujjain which formed a part of his fief. In the 13th year* 
when the Mlrzas again came to Malwa from KhandSsh, and stirred up 
strife round Ujjain, the said Khan and Mir ‘Aziz Uilah of the 

Saha of Malwa having received news of their evil intentions two days 
ahead, took steps to strengthen the fort of Ujjain. When the news 
reached the Emperor '(Akbar), he deputed a force under Qullj Khan. 
The Mlrzas were frightened of the royal army and hastened towards 
Mandu. The Khan and other Amirs pursued them. The Mlrzas 
crossed the Narbada. In the lych year when the Mlrzas stirred up 
a disturbance in the province of Gujarat, and the Malwa fiefholders, 
in accordance with the Orders, joined Mirza ‘Aziz Kdka, Muhammad 
Murad Khan also came, and on the day of the battle® was in the left 

1 ' Amir ^an Mughal Beg according to Blochmann’s translation of A'in^ I 
(2nd edn.), p. 4 t »4 where Murad Khan’s biography is given. 

2 For his life " Maa^ir-itl’-U mara Text I, pp. 77-83, Beveridge’s 
translation I, pp. 36-40, and Blochmann, of. cit., pp. 395-398, 

3 For Garh Katanka or Gondwana see Blochmann, op. cit., p. 396, 

note 2. ■" ' . ■■ 

4 Maathir-fil'Umara, II. pp. 567-570. His appointment to the Malwa 
expedition in the 1 2 th year of Akbar ’s reign is mentioned on p, 568. 

5 Akbarnama Text II, pp. 330, 331, Beveridge’s translation II, pp. 484. 

4a6. 

6 Akbarnama Text II, pp. 24^2 5, Beveridge’s translation III, pp. 33-35. 
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wing of the army . When the enemy was victorious, and dispersed 
both wings of the imperiaHst army, Muhammad Murad withdrew and 
became a spectator. Later according to orders, he went with Qutb- 
ud-Din Muhammad Khan Atka in pursuit of Muzaffar (Gujarati). 
Afterwards he was deputed with Mun'im Khan Co conquer Bengal, 
in the 15th year he was sent by Khan-Khanan towards Fathabad and 
Bogia^ with a view to maintaining peace in that area. When Khan- 
Kijanan died, and Da’ud and others raised disturbances in that 
country, the said Khan left Jalesar® (in Orissa) and came to Tanda. 
In the 25th year corresponding to 958 A.H. (1551 A.D.) he died in 
the same district. 

. MUHAMMAD MURAD KHAN 11 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 682-692) 

He was the son of Klurshad Quli Kh an Muhammad Husain* 
His maternal grandmother had the name of Mah Banu; she was 
brought up by Najiba Bsgam®, an aunt of Aurangzib. Later she had 
great influence in the royal seraglio. On this account the Khan and 
Mir Malang his sister’s son— who was Kam Bakhsh?s Mh Bakhsht 
and received the title of Ahsan Khan — were brought up in the harem. 
His father had the tide of Murshad Quli Kban. His brother Mirza 
Muhammad^ was at first the Accountant of the Ghnsulkhdria, and in 
the 27th year, whem he was deputed to collect the balance of the 

The battle took place at Pattan 01. aand January, 1873, and was nearly lost, 
but was retrieved by Mirza Aaiz Koka and Qutb-ud-Din Muhammad ^an 
Atka. . - ■ ' 

1 Text HI, p. 119, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 169. Baglana 
in the Text is a mistake for Bogla in the Baqargunj District, Bengal. 

2 Akbarnama Text III, p, 161, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 161. 

3 She was the sister of Murataz Mahal, the famous queen of Shah Jahan 
who IS buried in the Taj Mahal at Agra. 

_ 4 Apparently the Mirza Muhammad who is mentioned in 

p. 2^3, as having been sent to Qutib-uI-Mu|k. 
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cribute due from Abui Hasan^, an order was passed that “As we 
know you to be a household-born and one who is acquainted with our 
wishes, it is proper that, as others have been led away by avarice, 
you should not flatter him. Rather you should speak to him plainly, 
and be rude to him so that he also may be rude to' you, and we may 
thus have a cause for his extermination®.” So he went, and, in 
accordance with the Emperor’s wishes, used audacious language and 
behaved improperly. Abul Hasan bore all this patiently. It is 
stated chat one day Abul Hasan remarked : “I also am a King of 
this country. Why ami treated with contempt?” Mirza Muham- 
mad became angry and replied, “You have no right to use the appella- 
tion of king with your name; this very presumption will be the cause 
of anger on the part of ‘Alamgir Badshah.” Abul Hasan replied, 
“Mirza Muhammad, this objection of yours is incorrect. If I am not 
to be called a king, how can His Majesty ‘Alamgir be styled as the 
King of Kings?” 

In the beginning of his career the Kh2n was granted the title of 
Sa'adat Khan, and appointed to the high post of the Recorder for the 
whole of the Deccan. In the 27th year when the King deputed 
Sultan Muhammad Mu'azzam on the expedition of Ramdara, the 
Khan was appointed Recorder of the Prince’s army. Later when the 
Prince was sent against Abul Hasan, he was promoted to the post of 
the Divan of Khan Jahan Bahadur’s army. In one of the battles 
there his loyalty was made apparent by his being wounded. After- 
wards when the Prince’s expedition after repeated fights with Abul 
Hasan ended in a peace, the Khan was greatly favoured and left 
behind to collect the balance of the tribute. As the peace was not 
approved of by the King, he, in the 29th year, after conquering 

I For Abul Hasan Tana or Qutb Shah see Irvine’s note in Manucci, IV, 
p» 444 and Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, IV, pp, 330-386. 

a This is apparently adapted from ^afi j^an, II, p, 294, but there is no 
mention of the precious stones which Autangzib demanded of Abul Hasan. 
See also Siyar-ul «/-M»fd' akhkhr in (Nawal Kishorc edn.), I, p. 341 ^, translation, 
Calcutta reprint edn, IV, pp... 166- 168. 
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Bijapur proceeded to Goiconda. He communicated to the Khan what 
was in his mind, and sent him strict orders for the collection of the 
tribute. Abul Hasan out of vain hope deposited as a security with 
the Khan nine trays of jewels with a memorandum, and arranged that 
whatever cash also could^ be raised should be sent to Aurangzlb with 
the jewels, the value of which was to be appraised. It so happened 
that after this arrangement Abul Hasan sent some loads^ (Bahngls) of 
fruit as an offering to the King, and Sa‘adat Mian also on his 
account sent some bearers with presents of fruit. Meanwhile it 
became certain that the King was marching in that direction; 
Abul Hasan demanded back his jewels from the Khan, and appointed 
a force to go to his house. The commotion lasted two days. The 
Khan did not surrender his loyalty and remarked, “You are undoubt- 
edly right. But when I knew that the King and his victorious army 
were marching in this direction, I saw that my deliverance lay in my 
sending the trays of jewels to him®, and this I did by bearers. My 
head is at your disposal. You may kill me, but the King could not 
desire a better excuse for your extirpation than the killing of his 
envoy." Abul Hasan left him alone. 

After the conquest of Goiconda the Khan, as he did not, out of 
his good nature, wish to increase the fire (of discord), made no mention 
of one or two matters in his reports. The King came to know of 
these from some other sources, and he was censured ; his rank was 
reduced by 200 and 200 horse, and he was deprived of his title. 
During this time he tried to hand over the trays of jewels, which were 
worth about ten lacs of rupees, to the royal officials, but no one agreed 

I Tlie Text here is rather confused, but is quite clear in lyhafi Khan, 
II, p. 323, where it is stated that as Abul Hasan found it impossible to pay 
the tribute in cash, he sent to Sa'adat ^an nine trays of jewels and promised 
to raise as much cash as he could within two or three days, after which the 
whole lot was to be sent to Aurangzlb. 

z Khafi Kh an, II, pp. 324/ 3 * 5 * 

3 This was not correct, as he had not sent the trays of jewels to Aurang- 
zib 
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to take charge o£ them. After a year the officials reported about the 
matter. The King, who was appreciative of his character, remarked, 
“I am satisfied about his honesty. Take over the goods and give him 
a receipt.” During those very days he was restored to his former rank, 
and it was proposed to grant him his father’s title. He, however, 
asked for the title of ]^an to be added to his name, and was designat 
ed Muhammad Murad Khan. Up to the end of Aurangzib’s reign, 
as he was rather indifferent to the officials of the Bakhsht department, 
he only attained the rank of 700 with 400 horse. Contrary to regular 
arrangements he was the Recorder of the city and parganas of the SUba 
of Ahmadabad in succession to various officials, and also serve as Faujddr 
of Godrah^ and Thasrah^ in the same province. Laterd when Bahadur 
Shah succeeded as the King, though the Khan had behaved loyally 
ever since he was a Prince to the Haidarabad expedition — when the 
said Khan was deputed by Aurangzib as the Recorder of the Royal 
Army — But as he had the title of Sa'adat Khan at the time, 1 ‘timad 
Khan represented through Dhulfaqar Khan, who also was in ignorance 
of the change of the title, that Muhammad Murad Khan was related to 
Kam Bakhsh’s Bakhsht, and was in charge of the lands in the province 
of Gujarat which was a good recruiting ground for soldiers. According 
ly he was removed from service and summoned to the Presence. 

Though Khan-Khanan on hearing of this business, which had 
been instigated by his foes, convinced the King of his innocence, 
and an order was sent reinstating him in his charge, but he to prove 
the assignments in his charge left the affairs to other officials, and 
came to the Court in the and year of the reign. After his presenta- 
tion he received a robe of honour and a decorated and was 

raised to the rank of 1^500 with 1,000 horse, hater on review his 
rank was advanced to 2 jooo with 1,500 horse and he was appointed 
Superintendent of Branding. In the 3rd year when the King, after 

1 Headquarters of Panch Mahal district in Bombay, some 50 miles nordr- 
east of Baroda, see Imperial Gazetteer, XII, p. 301. 

2 Thasrah of the Text is probably Tausrah which is shown west of Godhra 
in Bayley’s map of Gujarat. 
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disposing the affair of KSm Bakhsh proceeded from Haidar abad to 
j Upper India, his rank became 3,000 with 2,000 horse, and he 

was awarded the drums and appointed Governor of Bijapur. But for 
want of funds— -although Dhulfaqar Kh ari helped him— he could 
not proceed to his ta‘liiqa. He was consequently made the 

I Deputy governor of Aurangabad — ^the substantive appointment 

of which was with Dhulfaqar Khan— >and he went there. In 
the same year he was removed from there. In the 4th 

year corresponding to 1 1 22 A. H. (1710 A. D.) he died. He 
was unique for courage and zeal. In the later years^ when 

^ ‘Alamgir Badshah required more troops, he sent orders to most of the 

governors that they should send to the Court the unemployed sons of 
I officers on the prospect of their being taken into service, Muhammad 

Murad, who was then the of Godra and Thasrah, on hearing 

of this represented that while His Majesty was himself proceeding 
to put down the infidels, k was unbecoming that his servants should 
sit in the shade of the wall, and rest in ease. Whatever order he 
issued in regard to the officers’ sons, he hoped that this slave (him- 
self) might be allowed to serve in person. The King in reply 
greatly praised him, and sent an order requiring him to come with 
the troops. He also wrote a letter of censure to Shuja'at Khan 

fOian Muhammad Beg the Subadar of Gujarat, who had reported 
that there were no more men fit for service. Muhammad Murad’s 
representation was added as an appendix, Shuja‘at Khan on receipt 
, of this censure warned the inhabitants of the city against agreeing 

i to accompany Muhammad Murad Khan. The latter on seeing this 

situation was helpless, but he arranged with a man— who formerly 
had been the Ba^sht of Shula*at Khan’s household, but, as he 
was dissatisfied, had retired from his service sometime back— and 
by giving personal guarantee (?) collected* men through him, and 

1 This account is adapted from ^afi ghan, II, pp, 478-483. 

2 According to §;ha£i I^han, HI. p. 481, he as a result of great efforts 

^ collected some 500 men, and he promised to intercede specially for Hidayat 

; Ullah, the retired Ba^sbi of Shuja'at ^an. 
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lejEt for the Presence. On arrival at the royal Court he was 
appointed to the charge of a battery at the siege of the fort of 
Panhala^. 

One day one of his sons went out of the battery for recreation, 
and with a bow and arrows went in pursuit of some buffaloes which 
were grazing on the plain. As the buffaloes belonged to the fort, 
they as usual went up the hill. He came and informed his father of 
this discovery. The latter with his men established a battery in the 
waist of the hill, and representing the matter to the Emperor asked 
for assistance. The Emperor ordered Rvh Ullah Khan and Tarbiyat 
Kh an to assist him. They purposely delayed, and sent a message 
to the Khan that they would never help him, and that he had better 
report that the position was untenable and he had erred in selecting 
it. When his representation was laid before the Emperor, he remark” 
ed, “Why did he make a futile movement? He should return to his 
battery.” But the. Emperor came to kno.w of the real facts from his 
scouts. Next day the Khan contrary to custom came alone to pay 
his respects. The Emperor said, “Why have your companions not 
come?” He said in reply, “Because they are tired of the futile 
movement that was made yesterday.” 

He was a master of repartee. It is stated that while he was 
an envoy at Haidarabad, one day in Abul Hasan’s assembly, when 
the learned men of the place were all present, there was a talk about 
the virtues of ‘Alamgir Badshah. The talk brought up a reference 
to the occasion when a disagreement arose between the Emperor* 
and the ruler of Iran in regard to the disrespect shown to Tarbiyat 
Kh an the ambassador. An order was issued that the horses sent by 

T Pacnala in the Text. It is Panhala the historic hill-fort in Kolhapur 
State, Bombay; Imperial Gazetteer, XIX, pp, 396, 397. For the siege of 
Panhala in 1701 A. D., see ^afi S^an, II, pp. 477-489, where Muhammad 
Murad Khan’s part in occupying a hill between Panhala and Pavangarh is 
described in detail. Also see Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aarangzib, V, 
PP' ^73-179- 

2 II, pp. 325-327. 
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the ruler ol Iran be slaughtered and the carcasses distributed among 
the poor. It Was said that in spite o£ the very strong grounds for 
resentment this act could only be ascribed to their acting to the dictates 
of passion. The horses should have been given to the learned and the 
pious. The K^an said, the ruler of Iran played no part whatsoever in 
the matter. The real farts were that the Master of the Horse brought 
the animals for inspection while the King was engaged in reading the 
Qur’an. He wanted to defer the test of the reading to the next day 
and inspect the horses. Just then the verse^ was read which men- 
tioned that prophet Solomon while inspecting the gift of horses had 
omitted to perform the necessary prayers, and how in atonement he 
had slaughtered the horses. Accordingly Aurangzlb,^ with tears in 
his eyes, passed the order to regulate his will. They thereupon asked, 
“What was the reason for sending the horses to the gates of the 
houses of the Iranian officers^?” The Khan replied, “This is an 
incorrect report. The real facts are that Shahjahanabad was a newly 
founded city, and there was no ward in which there was not the 
house of some Iranian officer; md such wards were known by the 
names of these officers. As the killing of horses in one place was 
objectionable on account of the crowd of the poor, it was decreed 
chat one or two horses be killed and distributed in each ward.” The 
Reporter sent this news to the Court, where it reached the royal cars; 
and the Khan was praised for his skill. 

It is stated that when Ibrahim Khan Zig after his appointment 
&s the Subadar of Gujarat arrived there and Prince Bldar BaHit was 
summoned to the presence, Muhammad Murad Khan, who was 
the Fan f dir oi Godrah and Thasrah, received a robe of honour at 
night from the Prince and was allowed to depart to his assignment. 


I . 


1 The verses referred to are in Sura XXXVIII entitled S (Sad), verse 31 
onwards, see Sale, II, p. 320, note p; also Abdullah Yusuf Ali, pp. 1224, 
1225, notes 4183-4187, 

2 See Lvine s edn. of Manucci II, p. 146, and note 2 for the story 
in reference to the horses. 
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As soon as he reached his home he was summoned by Ibrahim Khan^. 
and the latter after enquiries about the Prince informed him about 
the death of Aurangzib— -news of which had just reached him — -and 
said it was essential that he should go immediately and inform the 
Prince. The Khan reached the Prince’s DurhSr at midnight. The 
eunuch on duty said that the Prince was sleeping. The Khan remark- 
ed that the matter was urgent and the Prince must be informed. As 
the Prince turned in his bed, the eunuch represented that Muhammad 
Murad was in attendance. The Prince enquired whether he was 
wearing the dress that had been presented to him or had changed it. 
The eunuch replied that he was wearing a white dress. , The Prince 
sent for him, and after hearing the news showed signs of grief. The 
Khan after expressing his sympathy congratulated him on his inheri- 
ting the sovereignty. The Prince said, “Certain people did not appre- 
ciate Aurangzib. What likelihood is there that time would be favour- 
able to us. Now it will be seei^ what a madman they will have to 
deal with”. 

Muhammad Murad j^an had many sons and daughters. His 
eldest son Jawad ‘All Khan was an expert calligrapher. In his old age 
he was afflicted by weak eyesight and lived in retirement at Auranga- 
bad. His eldest daughter was married to Mir Husain son of Amanat 
Khan Mir Husain, Some other descendants of his sons are living in 
Gujarat and Aurangabad. 

MUHAMMAD QASIM KHAN BADAKHSH! 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 202-204). 

His pen-name was MaujI®, and he was the son-in-law of Mir 
Muhammad Jalahban®. He held the office of Jalahhan 

I See also MaS^ir-»l-UmarU, H, p. 299, where the statement of Prince 
Bidar Bakhc k differently worded. 

z AkbarnSma, Text I, p. 223, Beveridge’s translation I, pp. 450,451. 

3 In Mrs. Beveridge’s Memoirs of Babttr, IL p. 599, he is mentioned as 
having built a bridge on the Ganges in 934 A. H., 15218 A. D. See also p. 
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Superintendent) in Badal^shan. When Humayun^ in obedience to 
his father’s cJrders went from India to Bada^shan and spent some 
time there, he favoured Muhammad Qasira, and the latter, consider- 
ing the constant favours of that exalted personality to his advancement 
and benefit, continued to serve him zealously. It is stated by some 
authorities that in his early days he was a servant of Babur, and from 
his boyhood he grew up in the service of Humayun. In any case he 
was with Humayun on the hazardous journey to Iran which had to 
be undertaken owing to adverse circumstances and misfortune, and 
was a real test of the fidelity of his followers; he followed Humayun 
on the royal stirrups. After the return from ‘Iran and the conquest 
of KabuP in 954 A.H. (1547 A.D.), Humayun stayed in Bada^- 
shan to settle the affairs of that area. Mirza Kaitiran, who had been 
waiting for an opportunity, regarded Humayun’s absence as favourable 
to himself, and coming to Kabul took possession of the city. Huma- 
yun returned rapidly, and besieged it. The Mlrza^ in his foolishness 
addressed himself to the punishment of innocent children and dis- 
honouring chaste Women, and cruelly exposed Akbar, who was then 
four years old and was in the fort of Kabul, in front of guns, but he 
was protected by God. One day Mirza Kamran hung up the wife 
of Qasim Khan by the breasts, but even this treatment did not shake 
Oasim Khan’s loyalty and zeal, it rather increased his devotion. Later 
in the reign of Akbar Qasim Khan was promoted from the post of 
Jalahbanl to that of Mir Bahr (Admiral) of India. He built a delight- 
ful residence in the capital on the bank of the JumnaA In later 

633, Mil' Muhammad the raftsman was awarded a dagger as a reward for the 
excellent bridge built by him. 

1 In 1527 A. D. Humayun left from near Aiwar for Badakhshan. sec 
xikbarn^ma. Text 1 . p. Ill, Beveridge’s translation I, p. a 67 ; also Mrs. Beveridge’s 
Memoirs of Babur, II, p. 579. 

2 This is a reference to the recovery of Kabul by Humayun for the second 
time in April 1547, AhbarnEma, Text I, p. 267, Beveridge’s translation I, p. 
514. 

3 See xikbarnSma, Text I. pp. 264,265, Beveridge^s translation I, p. 510. 

4 See ante note i. 
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days he resigned service and went into retirement. in the end of 
979 A.H. (1573 A.D.) he died^. He wrote a poem of 6,000 verses 
on the theme of YUsuf-u-Zuleiik^d^ . These two verses are from this 
composition®; 

Verses 

in passing her hand of refusal she displayed its dexterity; 
From the new to the full moon are exhibited on her nails. 
Her walking crauscends the bounds of description; 

For there the utmost delicacy is evident. 

And this verse is also his ; 

Verse 

Cup-bearer, how long shall I dilate on my tale of woe at 

'■■/'the hands. of fate? 
Fill the cup, that I may free my mind of grief for a moment. 


MUHAMMAD QUL! KHAN (the Convert) 

(Vol. in, pp. 577-580). 

He is Netuji Bhonsle^. He was nearly related to the famous 
Sivaji (ShivajI) and was the chief officer of his state. When as a 

1 Literally— He drew the boat of his life to the bank of non-existence; 
apparently an allusion to his office as the Admiral. 

2 The famou.s Math navi of Jamt, sec Ivanow, Descriptive Cat. Persian 
Mss. A. S. B. (1924), p. 270. 

3 Other verses by Mauji are reproduced in Badayimi’s Misniakhab-ftt 
TawRrikh, Text III, pp. 324-326, Haig’s translation III, pp. 448-450. 

4 More correctly Netuji Palkar, or Neraji Palkar (Cambridge History of 

India, IV, p. 254), the famous general of Shivaji, who played an important part in 
the rout of Bijapfxri army after Afdal ^an’s murder. According to Kincaid & 
Parasnis, History of the Maratha People, p. 39, he was one of the three people 
whom Shivaji took into his confidence, and he was to be the Regent for his young 
son ShambhujI in case Shivaji was killed. His name is Nathuji in Khafi Khan, II, 
p, 191. According to Grant Duff, History of the Mahrattas cdn.) I, pp. 
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result of the masterly campaign of Mirza Raja Jai Singh, Sivajl, in the 
8th^ year of Aurangzib’s reign, entered on the path of obedience and 
loyalty to the Emperor, and his son SambhajI (Shambujl), who was 
eight years old, became a servant of the State, it was also agreed that 
he (Shambujl) would accompany the Raja, and his army and attendants 
will be in attendance to perform service. Siva also, in case there was 
an important duty in those regions, would gird up his loins and render 
military duty in person. At this time NetujI, who was his confidant 
and the head of his troops, was on the recommendation of Mirza Raja 
raised to the rank of 5,000, When the Raja, after the conclusion of 
the expedition against Siva, was deputed to attack the Bij Spur terri- 
tory, NStiiji, in the beginning of that campaign as the leader of Siva s 
forces, rendered valuable service. He by his own exertions conquered 
Mangalbera® and other forts on the border of Bijapur from the ‘Adi 1 - 
Shahl forces, and established imperial stations there. 

As the Raja did not really intend to besiege Bijapur, and moreover 
did not have the necessary paraphernalia for the siege, he turned back 
when he was five from Bijapur, and proceeded to chastise the Bija- 
puri leaders who had entered the imperial territories and had stirred up 
a commotion. He sent Siva to the fort df Panhala®, which was one 
of ‘Adil Shah’s great forts, in order that the enemy might be alarmed 
and send part of their forces in that direction; and if \Siva was success- 
ful he should conquer the fort. Siva arriving at the foot of the fort 
attached it with his men, but, as the garrison had been forewarned. 


128,157, he was appointed in 1657 and continued to play an active 

part in all campaigns up to 1664. AccatSm^ tci p. 58, 

and ^afi I$han, II, p. 200, he was the son-in-law of Shivaji. 

1 Raja Jai Singh was appointed to the Deccan campaign, in the 7th year, 
1074 A.H., and successfully concluded the campaign with the Treaty of Puran- 
dhar (Purandar) in the 8th year, 1075 A.H.(i665. A.D,), see Maathir-i~‘Alamgtri, 
pp. 48, 5°^ 5 *- Also see Irvine’s edition of Manucci H, pp. 120-125, 137, and 

Sir Jadunach Sarkar, pp. 105-138. 

2 Mangalbirah (Mangalvedhe) in Sarkar s p. 133. 

3 Parnala in the Text, see also Manucci, IV, p. 436, where it is called 
Panaiah. 
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thcy resisted and a batcie ensued. Siva lost a number of his men, 
and retired to the fort of Khelna which was twenty kos distant and 
in his possession. At this time there arose a disagreement between 
him and NeCujI the general of his forces, and the latter left and 
joined the BijapurTs. He, in company with the Bijapurl officers, left 
no stones unturned in creating disturbances in the imperial territories. 
The Mirza Raja, in view of the prevailing conditions and as a matter 
of policy, by cajolery and skilful handling conciliated him, and he 
again entered on the path of obedience. In the beginning of the 9th 
year through good luck he gave up his wicked ways and leaving the 
enemy joined the Raja. When the Raja turned his reins towards 
Aurangabad, he kept Netuji under surveillance in Fathabad Dharwar. 

It happened that at this time’^ the crafty Siva, who, of his own 
accord had gone to the Court, fled from Agra where the Emperor was 
staying at the time. Accordingly an order® was sent to the Raja to 
contrive to get hold of Netu, and to send him to the Court, lest he 
should once again be induced by his old companionship to join the 
fugitive. The Raja appointed a force to take him and his son from 
Fathabad, and place him at Bir in the charge of DilSr Khan, who in 
accordance with orders was proceeding tp the Court. Diier Khan*'* 
crossed the Narbada and according to orders was appointed to Chanda. 
Netii after arrival at the Court was handed over to Fida’i Khan'*^ Mtr 
Atish^ and a party of the artillery men was appointed to look after 

I This happened in the 9tli year of Aurangzib’s reign in 1076 A.H. (1666 
A.D.), see AlamgirnamA, p. 971; Manucci, op. cit., pp. 139, 140; Sarkar, of. 
cit., pp. 1 50- 1 5 7. In the last work full details and references to most sources are 
■■'given.., 

3 Shafi ^an, 11, p. 205. 

3 Diier I^han Da’udza’i, see Mad^ir-ul-Umara, II, pp. 42-56, Beveridge’s 
translation, I, pp. 495-505. 

4 His account is given under his titular name A'zam Khan Koka in 
M<*2t6ir-«W/m4ir4, I, pp. 247-252, Beveridge’s translation I, pp. 311-314. He 
was appointed Superintendent of Artillery or Mir Atish in the 4th year of 
Aurangzib’s reign. 
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hinj. After some days^ he conceived ^ desire to turn a Muharnmadan. 
When the King was informed of this through the Khan (Fidai), he 
pardoned Netu’s offences, and favoured him in various ways. That 
favourite of fortune, who had spent his life in idolatory, had the good 
fortune of acquiring a knowledge of the edicts of the holy Islam, and 
his mind was cleared of the darkness of polytheism. After having 
been trained in the tenets and observances of Islam, he became the 
recipient of royal favours; he was exalted by appointment to the rank-, 
of 3 ,000 with 2,000 horse, and granted the title of Muhammad Qull 
Khan and other high indulgences. Later® he was appointed as an 
auxiliary to Kabul, and received an elephant. By his instrumentality 
his uncle Kundaji also embraced Islam, and received the rank of i ,ooo 
with 8oo horse. 

MUHAMMAD QULI KHAN BARLAS 
^Vol. Ill, pp. 204-207). 

He was a descendant of the Barantaqs®. His noble tribe was 
greatly esteemed and distinguished in the service of the Chaghta’I 
sovereigns. His great-grandfather Amir Chaku-i-Barlas^ was one of 
the chief officers of Amir Timur. Muhammad Qull was a cultured 

1 See ghifi gJban, II, p. 207. The date of his circumcision is given as iSt 
of Shawwai 1077 A.H. (27th March, 1667 A.D.), sc.c MaS^ir-i-'Alamgtri, p. 60. 
See Manucci, op. eit,, p.' 139, note i , where his new name is wrongly given as 
Murshid Quli Khan, and also Grant Duff, op cit., p. 173. note 6. 

2 See Manucci, op. dt,, p. 140. It is curious that in the MaS^ir biogra- 
phy no mention is made of his escape to the Deccan at a later date where he 
caused much trouble to the imperialists, see KhafI Khan. II. p. 207. The date 
according to Sarkar, op. cit., p. 288, was June 1676, when he returned to the 
Deccan “after ten years’ service under the Delhi Government as a Muhammadan, 
and he had ‘now been remade a Hindu- by means of religious purification.” 

3 See Blochmann’s translation of Jf’Jn, I (2nd edn.), p. 364, note i, where, 
Barmaq is given as a variant for Barantaq. 

4 Amir Jaku Barias in the Text, but as Blochmaun. 
loo. cit., has shown it is Chaku. 
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man of good, judgement, and was distinguished amongst his compeers 
for his bravery and skill for leadership. In the time of Humayun he, 
as a result of his distinguished descent and valuable services, was raised 
to the rank of an Amtr, and received Miikan as his fief. In the 
beginning of Akbar’s reign he’’ and Shams-ud-Dln Khan Atka were 
deputed to bring the B^gams, and the wives and families of the Amirs 
and other servants, who were disheartened on account of their absence 
and the lack of their households; it was thought that if the families 
were brought to India, the officers would perhaps become attached to 
India and give up their yearnings for returning to Kabul. After his 
return he received the fief of Nagor^ and was for some time the 
Governor of Malwa. 

During the period of his attendance at the Court, Khwaja Had! 
known as Khwaja Kalan, who was his son-in-law, managed the pro- 
vince as his deputy. The rebel Mirzas attacked him, and though out 
of respect for his noble descent they did not kill him, they in fact 
ravaged the whole area”. In the 12th year he was appointed to proceed 
against Iskandar Kjian Ozbeg^, who out of pride was behaving rebelli- 
ously in Oudh. When at this time ]^an Zaman and Bahadur Khan” 
ShaibanI who were the leaders of the rebels, received the punishment 
for their deeds and were arrested. Iskandar Khan took to flight and 
became a vagabond. The Sarkar of Oudh was granted in fief to 

1 The names of other officers who were sent with Muhammad Quli K-h ait 
are given'in Akbarndma, Text II, p. 17 and Beveridge’s translation II, p. 31. 

2 In Akbarmma, Text 11 , p. 54 and Beveridge’s translation II, p. 84, 
Muhammad Quli g^han is described as the former JagirdSr of Multan, and the 
grant to him of Nagor as his fief is also recorded. 

3 AkbarnSma, Text II, p. 280 and Beveridge’s translation II, p. 415- 

4 AkbarnSma, Text II, pp. 298-300, Beveridge’s translation II, pp. 437-440. 
The grant of Oudh as fief to Muhammad Quli Khan is also recorded there. For 
Iskandar ^han Ozbeg see Maa^ir-ul-UntarS, Text I, pp. 84-87, Beveridge & 
Prashad's translation I, pp. 691,692; and Blochmann, of. cit., pp. 394,393. 

5 For ‘Alt Quit Zam 3 ii see MaS^ir’^ul-Umard, Text I, pp. .622-630, 
Beveridge's translation I, pp. 197-204, and Bahadur Khan Shaib^i, id., Text 
I, pp. 384-387 and Beveridge's translation I; pp. 348-350. 



I AkbarnSmd, Text III, p. lOii}, Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 145. 

a Ibid, iao,i2i, Ibid, pp. 171,172. 

For Mandalpur see Beveridge, of.eit., p. 172 note 2. 

3 It is Satga’on, the ruined commercial Capital of old days in the Hooghl) 
District, Bengal, Imferial Gazetteer, XXII, p. 129. 

4 Text or bread, b p2n in which appears to be 

more correct; see Beveridge’s note 3 on pv 172 in reference to his death, and 
also De’s edition of Tabaqm^Akban, Text II, p. 304, Translation II, p. 461, 
according to which Muhammad ghan lay on the bed of weakness for some days, 
and died. He was an Amit of Humayun’s time and probably died of old age. 

5 Mait±ir.»l~Umara. Text III, pp. 354,355, Beveridge’s translation I, 
pp. 527.5518. 
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, Muhammad Quit, In the conquest of Bihar and Bengal he^ 

associated with Khan-Khanan Mun‘im ( Kh an), and rendered good 
service. When through heavenly grace Bengal was conquered in the 
19th year®, and Da’ud KararanI retreated towards Satganun® and 
Orissa, Khan-Khanan and Raja TSdar Mai took up their abode at 
Tanda, which was the Capital of that province, and applied themselves 
to the settlement of the area. A number of officers under the com- 
mand of Muhammad Quit Khan Barlas were sent towards Satgatiun 
to get hold of Da’ud before he had an opportunity of collecting the 
^ necessary equipment. When the said Khan reached within 20 kos of 

Satganun, Da’ud became apprehensive and retired towards Orissa, 
The officers of the army wanted to set about ameliorating the distress 
in the country, when Raja Todar Mai joined Muhammad Qull, and 
urged him to march forwards to Orissa for the extirpation of Da’ud. 
I Muhammad Qull died at Mandalpur (Midnapur) in Ramadan 982 

I A.H, (December 1574 — January 1575 A.D.). Except that he ate 

I fan* when he broke his fast, and developed a fever, no reason for his 

I death could be discovered. Some, however, were of the opinion that 

! it was due to the machinations of his eunuchs, Muhammad Quii 

Khan was a distinguished officer of the rank of 5,000 during the reign 
I (of Akbar). His vigour and discretion were well known. His son was 

Faridun Khan Barlas®, a separate account of whose life has been given. 
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MUHAMMAD QULI KHaN TOQBA’fV 
(Vol.m, p.204) 

During Akbar’s reign he was an officer of the rank of 1,000. In 
the end of the 5th year he® was appointed with Adham ^an for the 
conquest of Maiwa. In the 8th year he was sent to assist Husain 
Quii Khan who, after Sharaf-ud-Din Husain’s flight, had been granted 
hlsjaglr^'. In the 17th year he^ was sent to Gujarat with the vanguard 
with Mir Muhammad Khan Kalan, and was one of the officers sent 
in advance during the rapid march to Gujarat. Later he was sent with 
Khan-Khanan Mun'im |Gian to Bengal. His later history is not 
known. . 

MUHAMMAD QULI TURKMAN 
(Voi. in, pp. 342, 343). 

He was one of Akbar’s officers. At first he was appointed to 
Bengal. When in Muzaffar jean’s® time the rebellion occurred in 
Bengal, Muhammad QulI® for a while joined the rebels. His offences 
were later forgiven, and in the 30th year he was deputed to Kabul 
with Kunwar Man Singh; he rendered valuable services in the 

I See the brief account of his life in Blochmann’s translation of A'in, I 
(2nd edn.), pp. 480-481, and note 2, in which the Gujarat Expedition is fully 
discussed. Tocjba, according to the same author, is the name of a Chaghta'i 
clan.: ■ 

1 a See AkbarnSma, Text II, p. 134, Beveridge's translation II, p. 208. 
See also Beveridge's note 1 on the same page in reference to the date of this 
appointment. 

2 Ibid, p. 196, Ibid, p. 204. 

3 Apparently he is the Muhammad Quli ^an who and Sadiq KHan killed 

the Rajput who attacked Kalan at Bhadrajan, see AkbarnSma, Beveridge's 

translation III, p, 7. 

1 Muzaffar I^an Turbati see M.aatMr-Hl-U mara, III, pp. 221-227, and 
Blochmann’s translation of A‘m, I (2nd edn.), pp. 373-375. 

2 Akbarnama, Text III, pp. 293,304, Beveridge's translation III, pp. 
450, 482. 
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Afghan campaign. In the 39th year, when the charge of Kabul 
reverted to QulTj ]^an\ the government of Kashmir was transferred 
from Mirza Yusuf l^an, and assigned to Muhammad Quli, his brother 
Hamza khan and some other officers*. In the .(^jth year when the 
King marched to the Deccan, some Kashmiris' raised Abiya® Chak son 
of Husain to pow'er, and stirred up sedition. ‘Ali Quli son of Muha- 
mmad Quli fought with the rebels and distinguished himself. In 
the 47th year Muhammad Quli was exalted by being raised to the 
rank of 1,500 with 600 horse, and the present of an elephant, while 
Hamza Beg was given the rank of 700 with 350 horse. In the 48th 
year when ‘Ali Rai'h the landowner of Little Tibet became rebellious 
and advanced into Kashmir, Muhammad Quli with his contingent 
marched to face him. The landowner was struck with awe and fled 
without engaging in a battle, fust then Saif Ullah Khan son of Quli 
Khan, in accordance with orders, arrived with reinforcements from 
Lahore. Pursuit was made as far as the cavalry could advance. In the 
49th year of Akbar’s reign he distinguished himself in punishing Idar® 
the Zamtndar or (Koh) Maru®, and in chastising Abiya Cbak, and 
though the enemy took possscssion of the pass^ and shot stones and 
arrows, he emerged on the mountain, and the enemy was put to flight. 
In the 2nd year of Jahangir’s reign he was removed mom the goVern- 
ment of Kashmir. The rest of his history is not known. Hamza Beg 
in the 49th year^ of Akbar’s reign had attained the rank of i,ooo. 

I Qulij Khan Andajanl. MaS^^ir-ul-Umar^. Ill, pp-^ 69-72, Blochmann, 
op. pp. 380-382, and 35, note 2. 

z Akbarn^md, Text III, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 1004 

3 Variant Anba. bu AkbarnSma, Text III, p. 775, Beveridge’s 

translation III, p, 1160, 

4 AkbarnSma, Text III, pp. 823,824, Beveridge's translation III, p. 1235, 

5 He appears to be Zaida of Text III, p. 835, Beveridge’s 

translation III, p, 1250 The fight is described on the same page. 

6 Marfi in the north-east of Kashmir, called Maru Adwin in Jarrett’s 
translation of A'in, III, p. 358. 

7 49th year in the Text, but 5oth year according to AkbarnSma, Text 
III, p, 836, Beveridge’s translation III, p. x 25 *- 
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(MIR) MUHAMMAD SA‘ID MIR JUMLA, styled 

MU'AZZAM KiiAN mANfflANAN 

SIPAH-SALAR 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 530-555). 

the was a Saiyid of Ardistan^ in the province of Isfahan. After 
coming to GSlconda he was favoured and cherished by Sultan ‘Abdullah 
Qutb Shah® the ruler of that country, and for a long time the govern- 
ment and the management of the affairs o£ the territory were in his 
hands. By his skill and energy he acquired a territory in the 
Carnatic^, 150 kos in length and 20-30 kos in breadth, and the 
revenue of which was 40 lacs of rupees. It contained diamond mines 
and several very strong fortresses such as Kanchl Kot and Sadhut. 
This territory is known as the Carnatic Balaghat, and Cuddapah is its 
Capital city. None of Qutb-uI-Mulk’s ancestors had succeeded 
in conquering this country. His grandeur and authority increased so 
greatly that he had 5,000 horse in his own service, and he was above 
all his contemporaries. On this account a number of his enemies 
under cover of loyalty but with a view to creating trouble, made 
untrue reports to Qutb Shah, and aroused his suspicions. Mir Jumla’s 
son Mir Muhammad Amin, who was at the Court (Haidarabid), 
suffered from the dual intoxication of youth, and prosperity, and 
being puffed up by the brilliant victories of his father behaved 
presumptuously and exceeded all bounds. For example, he came 
drunk one day to the Darbar, and went to sleep on the royal Masnad, 
and added to his offence by vomiting [istifra^_ namuda). As 

1 A town in Persian. ‘Iraq some 36 leagues from Isfahan. 

2 For ‘Abdullah Qutb Sh^ and Golconda campaigns in the rime of Shah 
Jahan, see Banarsi Prashad, History of Shahjahan. ^ip. jjoiSi. In the Text 
he is indiscriminately called Qutb Shah or Qutb-ul-Muik. 

3 The account of the Carnatic is apparently based on ‘Amal-i-SSlih 
(Yazdani edn.) Ill, p. 213. The grant of the ranks to Mir Jumia and his son 
is also described on the same page, while Aurangzib’s expedition to Golconda is 
detailed on pp. 221-230. Mir Jumla’s arrival at the Court is recorded on 
p. 231. 
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a result the signs o£ annoyance became apparent. Mk Jumla, who 
had high expectations on account of his victories, but saw results 
to the contrary making their appearance, became disheartened, and 
in the 29th year (of Shah Jahan’s reign) sought an alliance with 
Prince Muhammad Aurangzib, who was the Viceroy of the Deccan, 
and begged that he might be sent for. At Aurangzib’s request 
Shah Jahan sent him a gracious farman appointing him to the rank 
of 5,000 foot and horse, and his son Muhammad Amin to that of 
2,000 with 1,000 horse. He also sent through Qadi Muhammad 
‘Arif of Kashmir an order to Qutb Shah desiring him not to interfere 
with Mir Jurala and his dependants. As soon as Qutb Shah received 
this news he imprisoned Muhammad Amin and his dependants, and 
confiscated all his movable and inimovale properties, and he stuck 
to his decision even after the receipt of the royal farman. Prince 
Muhammad Aurangzib first sent the royal rescript with a despatch 
stating that Sultan Muhammad wished to proceed by the route of 
Orissa to his uncle Muhammad Shuja* in Bengal, and Qutb Shah 
should arrange for his passage through his territory in a fitting manner. 
That simpleton without thinking of the jugglery of the times, made 
arrangements for an entertainment. The Prince in accordance with the 
orders sent off on 8th Rabl‘ I, 1066 A. (26th December, 1655 
A. D.) Sulton Muhammad his eldest son in advance to Haidarabad, 
and himself marched onjrd Rabi* 11 (20th January, 1656 A.D.). 
Meanwhile Qutb-ul-Mulk woke from his somnolence and sent off 
Muhammad Amin and his mother, and waited upon Sultan 
Muhammad at a distance of r2 from Haidarabad. As foolishly 

1 According to Aqil Radii this was a ruse adopted by Aurangzib to 

throw Qutb-ul-Mulk. off his guardj the suggestion being that Sultan Muhammad 
was proceeding to Bengal to marry the daughter of Shah Shuja‘, but see Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar, History of A»rangzib, I, p. 227, who is of the opini> u that 
this story is not borne out by the authentic records. 

2 Wustenfeld-Mahler’s VergleichHngS'Tabellen have been used for the 
conversion of Hijri dates; the dates given often differ by a day or so from the 
dates given by Sir Jadunath Sarkar. 
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his property had not been restored, Sultan Muhammad continued his 
march to the city, and on hearing of this Qutb-ul-Muik in great 
tation went off with all his cash, jewels, gold and silver on 5th 
Rabr II (ist February) to the fort of Golconda which is 3 ^os from 
the city (of Haidarabad). 

When Sultan Muhammad’s troops encamped by the Husain Sagar 
tankj the Qutb-Shahl troops appeared and showed a disposition to 
hght. Sultan Muhammad bravely attacked them, and pursued them 
the city wall. Next day he took possession of the city of Haidara- 
bad. Though the houses and the inhabitants were to some extent 
protected from being burnt and harried, many houses including 
Qutb Shah’s workshops were plundered. Many choice books, china- 
ware and other valuable objects were seized. There was so much of 
property that at the time of departure after several days of plundet 
great deal was still left in the houses. Though Sultan ‘Abdullah 
ostensibly acted submissively and repeatedly sent jewels and elephants 
as tribute, but he exerted himself In preparing war-materials, and in 
strengthening the fort, and wrote repeatedly to ‘Adil Shah for help. 
When the Prince^ In the course of 18 days arrived within one kos of 
the fort, he set up his camp there, and arranged his batteries round the 
which was three in circumference. There was a regular rain 
cannonballs and musketery from the fort, and there were several 
fierce fights in the open, but in all of them the imperialists were victo- 
rious. 

When Qutb Shah perceived the earnestness with which the Prince 
was prosecuting the siege, he became helpless. He sent his son-in-law 
with the arrears of the tribute for earlier years, and the 
of Mir Muhammad Amin, and begged for a comforting letter. 
After its receipt he sent his own mother in the hope of obtaining his 
That chaste lady waited upon the Prince, and obtained his for- 
giveness of her son’s faults on the condition of the payment of a kror of 


I In Elliot, VII, p. 112, Aurangzib is designated as the Prince, but it 
was Sultan Muhammad who arrived there, 
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rupees as tribute and of giving Qucb-ukMulk’s daughter in marriage 
to Sultan Muhammad. The daughter with ten lacs as a marriage 
present was brought with all due respect from the fort to the quarters 
of Sultan Muhammad. On 12th Jummada IP of the 30th year Mir 
Jumla came from his conquered territory and waited on the Prince on 
the bank of the Husain Sagar tank. He was honoured by being 
allowed to sit. The Prince further exalted him by visiting him at his 
residence. On yth Rajab the Prince turned back to Aurangabad. 
He secretly made pacts of loyalty and concord with Mir Jumla, and 
sent him and his son off from the stage of Indur^ to the imperial 
Court. At the same stage was received a farman from the Court 
granting Mir Jumla the title of Mu'azzam ^an, and the gift of a 
flag and drums. On 25th of the holy Ramadan^ Mir Jumla paid his 
respects to the Emperor at Delhi, and received the rank of 6,000 with 
6,000 horse, and the high office of the chief Dtvm, and was granted 
a jewelled pen-case, five lacs of rupees in cash and other royal favours, 
Mu'azzam IQian presented a large diamond weighing nine tanks, equal 
to 216 surkhs*, and the value of which was two lakhs and sixteen thou* 
sand rupees, together with 60 elephants and other precious jewels, the 
total value of which was 15 lacs of rupees. As he had been reared 
in the Deccan, he constantly turned his attention to that quarter, and 
in the same year by chance events shaped themselves accordingiy, 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, the ruler of Bljapur died, and his officers-— most of 
whom were 4aves— appointed as his successor a person of unknown 

1 The date is 12th jummadz ll m ^AmaUi'SsUh, of . cit., p. 228, and 
this would be 8th April; 1656 A. D; Apparently Sir Jadunath read it as 2nd 
Jummada II, for he gives the date as 20th March according to the Old Style, see 
History of Amangzib, !, ig. zi'J. 

2 In Sarkar Telingana, vide Jarrett’s translation o{ A‘m, II, p. 237, 

3 17th July, 1656. 

4 I^afi ^an, I, p. 753* Surj^ is said to be the same as rani, the red seed 
used in weighing gold and silver. The diamond in question is believed to 
have been the famous Koh-i-NUr, see Irvine’s note 4 on pp. 237,238 of 
Manucci I. 
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Amin as his deputy at the Court, and with famous officers, such as 
Mahabat Khan, Rao Satr Sal and Najabat ^an joined Prince Muha- 
mmad AurangzTb at Aurangabad. The Prince in accordance with 
Mir fumia’s advice, rjuickly captured Bidar which was one of the 
strongest forts of the Deccan. On 1 st Dhul Qa'da 1067 A.H. (Isc 
August, 1657 A.D.) he took the fort of Kalyan, and established 
military posts in most of the well populated places. Later, when the 
standards were raised for the taking of Gulbarga, which was the prin- 
cipal city of Bijapur, ‘Adil Shah became frightened, and presented 
a tribute of a kror of rupees and surrendered to the imperialists the 
Kdkan (Concan) and the fort of Parenda with its adjacent territory, 
and trod the path of obedience. An order was sent to the Prince to 
ij return to Aurangabad. Mu'azzam Khan after establishing ihanas in 

the Kokan forts waited upon the Prince. The arrangements for the 
payments of the instalments of the tribute, and for the management 
of the conquered country had not been concluded to the satisfaction 
of the Prince, when it became known chat Shah Jahan had become 
indisposed, and chat the control of the affairs had fallen into the hands 
of Dara Shikoh. It is stated by some authorities that this occurred 
while the siege of Gulbarga and the contest with ‘Adil Shah was 
still going on, and that it made the enemy more active. In short, 
Data Shikoh out of enmity and to undo the accomplished 
task summoned all the auxiliaries of the expedition to the Court, 
Mahabat ]^an and Rao Satr Sal left without obtaining leave from 
the Prince. Consequently on this occasion the Prince resorted to 
peaceful measures in view of the fact that the army had been 
greatly weakened, and in the beginning of 1068 A.D, and the 
end of 3 ISC year of the reign (of Shah Jahan) retreated safely to 

I The name of the successor in ^afi I^han, I, p. 354, is Sikandar. He 
is, however, called. ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah II by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, op. cit., pp.258- 
260, where his parentage is fully discussed.. 
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AurangabacP. During this period through a vicissitude of fortune 
Mu'azzam Khaij was deprived of his Vazirshif, and he also like 
others prepared to leave for the Court. 

As the departure of such an able and accomplished officer who 
had so much wealth and army at his disposal was contrary to far- 
sighted policy, the Prince sent him a message that it was proper 
■that he should take leave before his departure. Mir Jumla to avoid 
compliance replied that as a loyal servant he was obliged to obey 
orders. Aurangzlb next sent Sultan Mu‘azzam for entrapping that 
great and powerful officer, and said that as he himself was sure of 
his loyalty, he wanted him to come and discuss about the disposal 
of some important matters, and afterwards he might go to the Court. 
Mir Jumla's mind was set at rest by Sultan Mu‘azzam’s flattering 
expressions and came to Aurangzlb. As soon as he reached the 
private parlour, he was arrested and imprisoned. It is stated by 
some authorities that he himself did not want to go to the Court, but 
did not consider it right to stay away without a suitable pretext, and 
that what was done (by Aurangzlb) was done at his suggestion. By 
his subtlety he created a situation which made it plain to Shah Jahan 
that (his absence) was due to the injustice and highhandedness of the 
Prince. An order came for the release of the helpless Saiyid, who 
had all along been faithful to his salt, and bidding Aurangzlb beware 
of the day of retribution. The Prince before the receipt of the order 
had represented chat he had suspiciotis about the fidelity of Mir 
Jumla and had imprisoned him lest he should join the Deccanis*. 

As the news of the continued weakness of Shah Jahan and the 
supremacy of Data Shikoh was becoming current all over India, 
Aurangzlb made the wealth of Mu*azzam Khan the instrument of 
his designs, and enroling his servants into his own service kept 
him under surveillance in the fort of Daulatabad. He himself 

1 For the Golconda and Bljapur campaigns of Aurangzlb see Sir Jadiinath 
Sarkaf, of.cit,, pp. 204-222,234-252. 

2 See Sir Jadunath Sarkar, of . cit., f . 286, ; 
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decided to return to Upper India. Later when the Prince as a 
result of his good fortune ac{][uired the sovereignty, he restored to 
Mu'azzam Khan all his property, and making him the subject of 
favours appointed him as the SUhadar of Khandesh. In the year 
when he went from Delhi to the Eastern districts to put down the 
disturbance of Prince Muhammad Shuja', he summoned Mu'azzam 
Khan to the Presence. Mu'azzam Khan started post-haste, and arri- 
ving at Karra two days before the battle kissed the threshold and 
became a favoured officer of the Emperor. On the day of the battle 
his elephant was stationed next to the royal elephant, and after the 
victory Mu'azzam Khan was raised to the rank of 7,000 with 7,000 
horse, and received a present of ten lacs of rupees. He was sent with 
Prince Muhammad Sultan in pursuit of Muhammad Shuja' who had 
fled from the battlefield. In this campaign^ Mu'azzam Khan dis- 
tinguished himself by acting with great wisdom and performed valiant 
deeds such as were befitting of high officers. When Shuja* after 
fortifying Monghyr entrenched himself there, Mu'azzam ]^an by his 
skilful manoeuvres forced him to leave that place and stay at Akbar- 
nagar (Rajmahal), which Shuja* regarded as the place of security. 
Mu’azzam Khan left the direct route, and took that of hills and 
jungle in order that coming from behind he might close the path of 
escape for Shuja*. On receipt of this news Shuja’ left Akbarnagar 
which was the mainstay of his government, and crossed the Ganges 
with his family. At Baqirpur in Bengal he collected a fleet of boats— - 
which were essential for fighting in that country-— and threw up 
entrenchments. Mu'azzam I^an left Sultan Muhammad at Akbar- 
nagar to watch the enemy’s front, and himself departed with the 
intention of crossing in another suitable place. For a long time there 
were gallant fights and hand to hand encounters. 

When the rainy season arrived, operations ceased and everyone 
retired to his quarters. Sultan Shuja’ used deceit and seduced Prince 
Sul^ Muhammad by promising him his daughter. The Prince, as 
I For Mir Jumla s campaign against Shuja’ see Sir Jadiinath Sarkar, of. 
dti, II. 566-612. 
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a result of the exertions of some strifemongcrs, had become dissatis- 
fied with Mir Jumla, and went away with two or three companions 
in a boat, and on 27th Ramadan 1069 A.H^ (8th June, 1659 A.D.) 
joined Shuja‘. This event produced great alarm in the royal army 
and it is stated that if there were not a great leader like Mu'azzam 
j^an on the spot, there would have been a disaster. Mu'azzam 
Khan moved from SubI where he was busy in dealing with the 
enemy, and without losing heart at this calamity reached the army. 
He made far-reaching plans. As the river had everywhere flooded 
the country and the fleet was in the possession of the enemy, there 
was a great scarcity of provisions, and there were other Causes for- 
distraction. Shuja* again got possession of Akbarnagar, and when the 
rains ceased Shuja' decided on battle with Sultan Muhammad in the 
vanguard. Mu'azzam Khan with Path Jang Rohila in the vanguard, 
Aslam Khan on the right wing and Fida’I l^an Koka on the left 
wing engaged on the bank of BhagIrathI the force of Shuja' which 
had three leaders, Sultan Muhammad, Shuja' and his son Buland 
Akhtar. The fight went on till evening with the discharge of cannons, 
muskets and rockets. At night it ceased and both armies retired to 
their camps. Mu'azzam Khan wrote to Da’ud ]^an QurSshI the 
S&badar oi Bihsiv, who had come to assist, that he should proceed to 
Tanda, and occupy it. As the family and baggages of Shuja' were 
there it was certain that on hearing this news he would waver and 
give way. He himself delayed operations for some time in expecta- 
tion of the arrival of Dfler f^an who had marched from the Court, 
Meanwhile, as Mu'azzam, Khan had anticipatedj Shuja' on hearing 
the news about Da’ ud Kh an retreated in great agitation from the 
bank of the Bhagifathi, and went off towards SubI in o€der that he 
might cross the Gariges and reach Tanda.. Mu'azzam Khan, who 
was waiting for, this opportunity, went off in his pursuit, and for fifteen 
days there was from morning to evening a continuous discharge of 
cannons and muskets between the two armies. Ac night they used 

I In the text wrongly given as 969 A. H. 
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to be on guard in their camps. At last Shuja* crossing the Ganges 
took the road to Tanda. Mu'azzam Khan sent Islam IGian with 
10,000 horse to Akbarnagar to take possession of and guard that side 
of the river, and set off himself to extirpate Shuja*. Meanwhile as 
Prince Muhammad Sultan perceived signs of adversity and treachery 
in Shuja*, be on 6 th Junimada II set off on horseback from Tanda on 
the pretext of going a hunting. He came to the river bank and 
crossed in a boat from the Tanda ferry to the Dpgachi^ ferry. 
Mu'azzam Khan summoned the Prince to his presence and went with 
his officers to welcome him. He provided him with a tent and other 
equipment such as was available, and in accordance with the orders 
sent the Prince with Fida’I ]^an to the Court. 

When many engagements had taken place between the two 
armies, and the imperialist force had always been successful, Mu'azzam 
Khan remained for a month at Mahmudabad, and addressed himself to 
crossing the MahanadI river and destroying the enemy who on account 
of the intervening river and the strength of their artillery and fleet 
were holding firmly in the area; and ignoring personal comforts 
laboured hard to carry to completion the work so that the campaign 
might not be protracted to the next rainy season. Fortunately a ford 
was discovered near Baklaghat and that brave warrior with a huge 
force came to the river bank. In spite of the enemy's opposition he 
crossed and attacked their entrenchments. Many losing courage fled 
to Tanda. Shuja* consequently losing all hopes of retaining possession 
of Bengal left the chauki (post) of Mirdadpur, and came to Tanda, 
and from there went off with a few persons by boat to lahanglrhagar 
(Dacca). Mu‘azzam Khan arrived at Tanda and took possession of 
such of the properties of Shuja* as had escaped the plunderers, and 
also exerted himself in recovering what the rebels had carried away. 
Then he started in pursuit on the wings of endeavour. Shuja* in the 
hopes of receiving help from the Raja of Arrakan (Rakbang)-— who was 
alarmed by the ■ approach of the royal forces — left Jahangirnagar on 


I Text Dokari, but Dogachi in *Ala.mgtrnSma, p^ 543- 
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6th Ramadan (a6th Aprii, 1661 A.D.) of the 3rd year of ‘Alamgir s 
reign, with three sons and some officers, and set off for Arrakan 
(Rakhang), which is a very uncivilized part of the world and was the 
abode of heretical infidels. Except for Saiyid ‘Alam and ten Saiyids 
of Barah and Saiyid Qull Ozbeg and Mughals and a few others-- 
altogether there were not forty of them — no one remained with him. 
Mmazzam Khan, as a reward for his great deeds in this campaign 
which had occupied sixteen months, was granted the high tide of 
Khan- Kh anan Sifahsaldr. 

As owing to the illness of Shah Jahan^ disturbances had broken 
out on all the borders of the empire, Pran Narayan,^ the Zamlnddr 
of Kuch Bihar, had become rebellious and attacked Gh 5 raghat. |aya- 
dhwaj® Singh the Raja of Assam, who had extensive territories and 
numerous troops and much equipment, also sent a force by land and 
water against Kamrup, that is Haju, Gauhatl and their dependancies, 
which for a long time had formed part of the imperial territories, and 
took possession of it. As Shuja‘ was occupied with his own affairs, 
their boldness increased and they took possession of lands as far as the 
pargana of Karlbarl, which was five stages from Dacca. Mu'azzam 
Khan, who had come to Dacca in pursuit of Shuja* proceeded to stop 
these disturbances-. The Raja of Assam was overcome by his reputa- 
tion, and apologising withdrew his hand from the territory which he 
had taken possession of .. Khan-Khanan ostensibly accepted his apolo* 
gies, and on the 1 8th Rah? I of the 4th year, loyz A.H. ( 1 st Novem- 
ber, 1661 A.D.). left Kh idrpur to chastise Pran Narayan. 

1 'Alamgtrnama, p. 677 et seq. 

2 Pem Narain in the Text and in F3tiyah-i-‘lbriyah vide Blochmann, 

Jottrn. Bfjwgak XLl, pt. I (1872), p. 66, should be Pran Narayan, 

vide Gait, History of Assam, p. 125, Note*, and Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History 
of Aurangzib, III, p, i 55 i Note*. 

3 Chaidhaj Singh in the Text, but Jayadhwaj Singh vide Gait, of. cit», 
p. 125 and Sarkar, op. cit. p. 156- 

4 According to ‘Alamgirnama, p. 686, the city was not entered till the 
next day. 
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When he came to the village of Baripaita^, which was the limit 
of the imperial territories, he at the advice of one knowing the country 
took an unknown route which was full of jungle and reeds, and- which 
Pran Narayan believed could not be traversed and so had left unguard- 
ed. Every day the jungle was cut and with utmost difficulty and hard- 
ship a path was cleared in the forest, and the distance bravely covered, 
till on 7th Jummada I (9th December, 1661 A.D.) the city of 
Kuch Bihar was reached by the victorious army. It is stated 
that die city was beautifully laid out, and all streets had been made into 
avenues. Nagesar and Kachnaf, both symmetrical and nice-flowering 
plants, had been planted. Mu'azzam Kh an sent a force in pursuit of 
Pran Narayan, who had withdrawn himself to the slopes of the hills 
of Bhutan^ which was 15 kos north of Kuch Bihar. He with a view 
to joining Dharin Raj, the ruler of that hill-country, came out on the 
top of the hills. The hills are very cold and difficult to climb. The 
country (Kuch Bihar) lies to the north-west of Bengal and chiefly to the 
north. It is 55 measured kos in length and 50 broad. It has a good 
climate and abundance of fragrant flowers; its fruits are superior to 
those of the Eastern countries. The whole of Bhitarband and Bahar- 
band — which are phrases for within and without— -consists of 89® 
parganas with a revenue of 10 lacs. As the inhabitants chiefly belong 
to the Kuch tribe, the country is called Kuch Bihar, The idol wor- 
shipped by the people was called Narayan, and consequently this has 
become part of the ruler’s name. In the estimation of the infidels of 
India the Zatmndar of this country is descended from great Rajas who 
lived before the advent of Islam, and is highly esteemed by them. 
They coin money which is called Narayam. 

As Khan-Khanan’s design in this expedition was the conquest 
of Assam, he left Istandiyar ^an son of Allah Yar Khan* deceased 

1 Baripatha in the Text. 

2 in the Text, 

3 77 in Baharband and 12 in Bhitarband, see 'AUmgtrnama, p. 692. 

4 For Allah Yar ^an and IsfaUdiyar ijhan see Ma3thir-nl-Umar3, I, pp. 
1B2-X85, Beveridge’s translation ly pp* 210-212. 
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as the of Kuch Bihar which he renamed ‘Aiamglrnagar, and 

himself started by way of Ghoraghat. When he reached the bank of 
the Brahmaputra, he crossed it two kos from Rangamati, and in ^ite 
of the bad nature of the road continued his march. Great efforts were 
made to clear the impenetrable jungle. Powerful elephants broke the 
jungle with their tusks^ (? trunks) and trod it under their feet, and 
hatchet-men® and infantry also worked hard according to the capacity. 
As the route lay all along by the river bank, everywhere there was 
such a lot of mud that men, horses and elephants sank into it. This 
was filled up with twigs of trees, bundles of reeds and masses of grass, 
and a road was made. In this way the progress was not more than 
2)4 Gosper day. When they reached Jog^ghopa^ a hill on the 
bank of the river and opposite which there was another hill named 
Panj Ratan, and each of which had ^ strong fortress built on it, they 
took possession of them. They also defeated a fleet of war boats 
which had collected there; some boats were sunk and others captured. 
Then they reached within two kos of Gauhati which was the old impe- 
rial boundary. In that town there was a very strong fort*, and seven 
kos off there was the fort of Kajll on the borders of a forest known as 
the Kajliban, in which there were many elephants; this is mentioned in 
Indian tales. They took possession of the idol temples of Kamakhya® 
and Lona Chamarl and Isna'il JogT, which were famous temples highly 
revered in Hindi annals, and were situated on the top of a hill for the 

1 in the Text seetns to indicate that the jungle was broken 
by the elephants using their tusks, but trunks would be more appropriate. 

2 4^1)^ not as in the Text, sec ^Alamgirnama, pp. 685,695 and 

Irvine, Army of the Indian Moghuls, p. 174. 

3 in the Text is Jogi^hopai see 'Alamgtrnama, p.696, Blochmann. 
Of. cit. p, 69, Gait Of. cit. p. 113, and Imferial Gazetteer, XIV, pp. 200, 
201. Jogighopa or the Jogi’s Cave is on the right bank of Brahmaputra river,* 
a little below Gowalpara. 

4 Called Nandu in ‘AlamgirnSma, p, 701. 

5 in the Text, but in *Alamgirnama, p. 702, the famous 

tetnple at Kamakhya near Gauhati, sec Imferial Gazetteer, VI, p. 23. 
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ascent to which they had built a thousand scone steps. More than a 
lac of Assamese, who were collected there,, fled in consternation. After 
the country as far as Gauhatl— from where Gargaon (Garhgaon)^ the 
Capital of Assam is a months journey— -had been delivered from the 
possession of the heretical infidels, Khan-Khanan addressed himself to 
the settlement of the country. 

As the conduct of warfare in that country mainly consists in 
trickery and night attacks, the whole army had to remain alert at 
night, and never put off their armour, nor were the saddles taken off 
their horses. At last they crossed the Brahmaputra, and attacked the 
fort of Simla (Simlagarh), which was a famous fort of the country 
about fifty os from Garhgaon, and captured it. Nearly three lacs 
of warlike Assamese were collected there, many were killed by the 
bloodthirsty swords of the Muslim warriors^ After that there was a 
battle on the rivetj this was protracted for a long time, and many of 
the Assamese were slain. The fort of Chamdara (Samdhara), which 
was a second Simlagarh, was taken without a fight. This news 
thoroughly disheartened the Assamese, The Raja went away to the 
hills of Kamrup which were four days’ journey from Garhgaon, and 
were very difficult to traverse. On 6th Sha'ban® in the end of the 
4th year Garhgaon was resplendant by the shadow of the Crescent of 
Islam, and the Khutha was recited and coins struck in the King’s 
/name.'. 

By the skill and courage of the Commander-in-Chief that so 
distant, difficult and vast country fortified with so many strong forts 
was conquered. It had not been possible for the keys of the geniu.*: 

t in the Text and iu ‘Alamgtrnama, p. 704. See Foster, 

lottrn. As. Soc. Bengal, XLI, pt. 1, pp. 32-4 1> Blochmann, of. cit., p. 74, 
Gait, of. cit., p, 135. It is spelt variously as Ghargaon or Garhgaon, and is 
now known as Nazira in the Sibsagar District, see Imperial Gazetteer, XXX, 
pp. I, a. 

2 i6th Sha'ban in Blochmann, of. cit., p. 75, is a mistake for 6th Sh.v 
*ban, as the date would then be 7th April and not 27th March, 1662 A.D, 
which is the correct date. It is 6th Sha‘ban in 'Alamgtrnama, p. 719. 
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of the Indian princes to undo that bewitched land, and whenever 
previously an army had penetrated there, it had been captured or slain 
at the hands of those rebels. For instance, when Sultan Muhammad 
Tughluq the ruler of nearly the whole of India sent a hundred thou- 
sand cavalry there with all necessary equipment, they were all lost in 
that enchanted land, and no trace of them remained. As a reward. 
Mir Jumla was granted by the Lord of the Caliphate (AurangzSb) 
estates yielding a kror of and a Tumaniogh (Yak-tail standard). 

This country lies north-east of Bengal, Its length is nearly 200 kos^ 
and its breadth from the northern to the southern mountains is nearly 
eight days’ journey. The distance from Gauhaii to Garhgaon is 75 kos, 
and from there to Khotan— which was the home of Piran Waisa, arid is 
now known as Ava, and is the Capital of the Raja of PSgu who claims 
descent from Piran Waisa^— -is • fifteen stages. Of these five in the 
hill-country of Kamrup (Nimrup)® are thickly wooded and difficult 
CO cross. To the north is the desert of Khita by which one passes to 
Mahachin, and which is commonly designated Machin (Tibet). The 
river Brahmaputra runs from that direction, and after being joined by 
several rivers of which the largest is the Duhang (Dihang), runs along 
the middle of this country. The country to the north of this river 
(Brahmaputra) is called Uttarkol and that to its south Dakhinkol. In 
all these rivers gold is obtained by sandwashing; and this is one of 
the products of this region. It is stated that 12,000^ people are 
engaged in this task, and each one gives one t 5 la* of gold to the Raja 
every year. The Assamese have no definite religion. They follow 
whatever wish they fancy. The old inhabitants' of Assam arc of two 

I Piran Waisa, who was Afrasiyab’s general, is mentioned in ShSbnSnta, 
see also Elliot, VII, pp. 553 . 554 . The passage in the Text is taken from 
‘MAmglrnima, p, 722. 

a in the Text and Tam'rup in 'Alarngtrniama, p. 722, should 

be Namrup most easterly part of Assam, see Blochmann .of. cit., 

p. 85. 

3 About 10,000 in Talish's Fitiyah, vide Blochmann, of, cit., p. 78, 

4 One eightieth of a seer and equal to 180 grains troy. 
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tribes, Assamese and Kaltanl (Kalitas)^. The second of these have 
precedence over the first in all affairs except in war. When the Raja 
and the leading men of the country die, their dependants, men and 
women, descend with a tranquil brow and some provisions into the 
xomh ida^ma), voluntarily bury themselves. The city of Garh- 
gaon® has four gates, and the distance of each gate , from the Raja’s 
palace is three kos. In fact the city is an enclosure composed of 
villages and fields; every one has a garden and cultivation in front of 
his house. The river Dinju (Dikho) flows through the city. It has a 
small bazar which has no ocher traders in it except fan sellers. 
There is no proper buying and selling in that region. The inhabi- 
tants store provisions for a year. They wear nothing but a karfds on 
their head and a round their waist. It is not permitted to leave 
the country, even for a stranger who may have come there. Conse- 
quently little is known about the people. The people of India call 
them sorcerers. The Raja of the place has the title of Sargl [ISwargl-^ 
heavenly). It is stated that one of his ancestors was the ruler of the 
heavens. When he descended to this country, he was so pleased with 
it that he did not return to the sky 

When Khan-Khanan saw signs of the rainy season— which starts 
in that area much earlier than in any ocher part of India — he encamp- 
ed* with most of the troops at Mi^hurapur, which was at the foot of 
the hills, 3*4 kos from Garhgaon, and proposed to spend the rainy 
season there.. He wanted during this period to protect the borders 
and establish thdnas, and to put down the Raja and his adherents. 
When the rains came, the whole area was flooded, and the wicked 
Assamese, who were concealed here and there and waiting for an 
opportunity, became active and assembled on all sides. As the brave 

I Kalitas the writer class of Assam, see Imperial Gazetteer, XI, p, 185; 
and Blochmann, op. ciu, p. 81. note. 

% Adapted from *AUmgirnama, p. 728. Sec also Blochmann, op. cit., 
. p. 83, for Talish’s account, 

3 'Alarngirnama, p, 731, and Blochmann, op. cit„ p. 79. 

4 On 20th Sha'ban (loth April, 1662), see ‘Alamgirnama, p. 777, 
Blochmann, op. cit.y p,’ 86. 
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warriors of Islam could not move rapidly, there were night-attacks on 
the military posts, and no area remained in the possession of the victo- 
rious army except for Garhgaon and Mathurapur, The bad climate 
resulted in various diseases, and as a result of the poisonous nature of 
the air there was an outbreak of Plague. Many died in all places, 
and the closing of the roads and the scarcity of provisions rendered the 
condition of the survivors worse than death. When in the end of 
KabI* I, the country began to appear from under the water the troops 
of Islam attacked on all sides and heaps of slains appeared all over. 
The Raja again retreated to the hills, and had recourse to entreaties 
and requested for quarter. The Commander-in-Chief did not accede 
to his request, and went towards Namrup. Meanwhile he himself 
fell very ill, and the courage of the officers and men gave way, fearing 
lest he should die, and the array left without a leader might become 
seditious, or the rain might Break again before the work of. the expedi- 
tion was finished. Some of them even contemplated that if Khan- 
^anan should determine to stay till the rainy season to extirpate the 
Raja, they would go off to Bengal. Mir Jumla, when he received 
this information, was greatly upset mentally in addition to his bodily 
affliction. Though he marched one stage further so that the enemy 
might not become audacious, he resolved both to make peace and to 
return (to Bengal). Accordingly through the instrumentality of Diier 
Khan- — whom the Raja had desired to meet — the agreement^ was con- 
cluded that the Raja should send his daughter and the daughter of 
Raja Piyam (Tipam^), who was his relative, together with 20,000 
tolas of gold and i ,oSj06o ioiiis of silver with 20 elephants as tribute, 
and 15 elephants for the Khan-Khanan and 5 for Dife I^an. In the 

1 Foe the terms of the treaty see p. 808, Blochmann, op. 

cit., pp. 93, 94, and Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Attrangzih, III, pp, 177, 
178, In the latter work instead of die daughter of die Tipam Raja it is the 
sons of Tipam Raja. 

^ /k in Text and , in ‘Alarngirnama, p. 807. Batam according 
to Blochmann, op. 
pp. 50, 153 etc. 


cit.., p, 85, note is Tipam of Gait, History of Assam, 
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course of one year he would hand over to the royal agents 00,000 
of silver and 90 elephants, and present 20 elephants as a yearly 
Till this was done, one son and three leading men were to 
in Bengal as hostages. Also the district of Darrang in Uttar- 
, one side of which adjoined Gauhatl, and the district of Biltali 
in Dakhinkol were to be annexed to the imperial territories. As the 
Raja acted according to the agreement, Kban-Khanan on 8th Jummida^ 
I of the 5th year marched from the mouth of the hills of Tipam, 
and proceeded to return to Bengal, On the way he arranged for the 
administration of the country which had been added to the empire. 
As owing to the use of certain hot medicines he suffered from asthma 
and palpitation and developed dropsy, he was obliged to leave Kajll 
and to encamp at Gauhatl^. He appointed Rashid Khan to the 
of Kamrup (should be Namrup), and deputed ‘Askar Khan with 
large forte to chastise Pran Narayan, the Zamindar of Kuch Bihar 
who had again taken possession of that country. He himself started for 
Khidrpur*. and on the 2nd Ramadan in the beginning of 6th year, 
1073 A.H. (loth April, 1663 A.D,) he died at a distance of two 
from Khidrpur. 

Mir^ Jumla was a very great officer and a princely nobleman. He 


X This date is certainly incorrect, as the terms of the treaty were not 
fulfilled till 9th Jummada II, and the order for return to Bengal was not issued 
till loth Jummada II (20th January, 1663), see p. 809, and 

Blochmann, op. eit., p. 95. 

2 Pandii opposite Gauhatl according to Fatiyah, see Blochmann, op. cit. p. 95. 

3 For Khidrpur see Blochmann, 96, note *; it was near Dacca, 

the Maa^ir it is not mentioned that Mir Jumla’s body was taken to Najaf 

(Mashhad in Khurasan! for burial. 

The account of the Assam Campaign is based on ’Alamgirnama or Talish’s 
Fatiyah-i-’lbriyAh, both of which accounts as Blochmann (op. cit., p. 51) pointed 
out arc either copies one of the other or based on identical official reports.. A 
very good summary was also published by Sir Jadimath Sarkar, History of 
Attrangzib, III, pp. 157- rSa. ’ i- ,; 

4 A good account of Mir Juml^ Us given by Stewart in his History of 
Bengal 
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was unrivalled among the leaders and of his age for judgment^ 
dignity, farsightedness, wisdom, courage, genius and zeal. No one 
approached him in his talents for conquest, and in his capacity for 
dealing with the officers. As he had passed very little of his time 
Upper India, there were not many memorials of him there, but he 
left many in the towns of Telingana. His name lives there to the 
present day. In Haidarabid, a tank, a garden and a building 
named after him. 

M SAUH TARKHAN ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(Voi. in, pp. 560-562). 

He was the second son of Mlrza ‘Isa Tarkhan^, in the 24th year 
of Shah Jahan’s reign his father was summoned to the Presence from 
the faujdin ol Sorath^, and the charge of that district was assigned 
Muhammad Salih persondly. When his father died in the same year 
he was granted an increase of 500, and exalted to the rank of 2 
with 1 ,500 horse. In the 30th year he was appointed Faujddr 
fiefholder of Siwistan in succession to Abui Ma‘ali and had an 
of 500 
horse. 

It 

halt from the pursuit of ‘Alamgir’s forces, and proceeded to Siwistan 
(Sshwan) with intention of going to Thatha. Saf Shikan ^an, the 
» Superintendent of ‘Alamgir’s Artillery, who had been appointed 

pp. 282 - 25 i 5 > while short accounts are given by Manucci (Vols. I, II) 
Bernier, and in Riyad-m-Salatm. 

1 Maadhir-nl-Umara, Text III, pp. 485*488, Beveridge & Prashad’.s tran- 
slation I, pp. 689-690, 

2 According to Maa^ir-ttl-Umara, III, p. 488, Mirza ‘Isa Tarkhan was 
recalled in the ^5th year of Shah Jahan's reign, and his death at Sambhar on 
17th Muharram 1061 A.H. (8th December, 1651 A.D.) is recorded in *AniaU 
i-Salih, ll,^. 134; see also Beveridge & Prashad^s translation of Maa^ir-nl- 
tJ'mara^ I, p. 690, note 2, 
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happened that at this time Data Shik5h could find no place to 
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pursue him, was closely following him. At this time Muhammad 
Salih wrote to him that Dara Shikoh had arrived within five ios of 
the fort, and that he should arrive quickly and stop his treasure-laden 
boats. The l^an sent on his son-in-law Muhammad Ma'sum with 
a force that he might go ahead of Dara Shikoh’s boats and set up 
batteries on the bank, and himself marching during the night passed 
to a distance of two kos opposite Dara Shikoh’s camp, and waited for 
the enemy’s boats. He wanted to cross the river and check the 
enemy. When the boats came up, the Khan set about stopping them, 
and sent a message to Muhammad 'Salih to send boats from the 
opposite side, and also himself help in stopping the boats (of Data 
Shikoh). As the daughter of Dara Shikoh’s foster-brother was married 
to Muhammad Salih, he did not render any assistance. On the other 
hand, out of his affection for her he sent a message to Saf Shikan that 
as on, his side the river was waist-deep, Dara Shikoh would go by the 
other bank. Saf Shikan believed this message, did and not cross over. 
Next day from the dust on the other bank it became clear that Dara 
Shikoh had marched, and the enemy had taken the boats along the 
same bank. On this account, as such an opportunity for victory had 
been lost through Muhammad Salih’s trickery^, he was censured and 
deprived of his rank and title. In the and year of Aurangzib’s 
reign he was reinstated in the rarik of 1,500 with 1,000 horse, and 
accompanied Bahadur Khan, who was deputed to chastise Bahadur 
Bachgod*, who was creating a disturbance in Baisw-ara (Oudh). 
Later he was appointed to the Deccan campaign, and Was sent with 
MTrza Raja Jai Singh to conquer the forts of Shiva Bhonsie, and 
to devastate his country. The date of his death has not been 
noticed. His son Mirza Bihroz had the rank of 500 under Shah 
Jahan. 

1 'Alamgirnama, pp. *76-279, Maa^ir-i-’*AUmgm, pp. 16, 17, and Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aur^ngzib, II, pp, 460-464. 

2 Bachgoti is a tribe of Rajputs, see Beatnes's revised edition of Elliot's 
Sufplemental Glossary, I, pp, 47 ' 49 . 
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MUHAMMAD SULTAN MIRZA 

(VoL in, pp. 192-199), 

He was the son^ of Wais Mirza, son of Baiqara son of Mansur, 
son of Baiqara. In the time of Sulmn Husain MlrzS Baiqara, who 
was his maternal grandfather, he was honoured and favoured. When 
that King died, and a great dispersion took place in Khurasan, he took 
up service under Babur and was treated with regard and favour. Simi- 
larly he was graciously treated in the time of Humayun. In spite of 
thf fact that he several times exhibited signs of a rebellious disposition, 
Humayun out of excessive kindness instead of punishing him granted 
him a pardon. He had two sons, Ulugh Mirza and Shah Mlrza. 
They also repeatedly showed signs of rebellion, but were restored to 
favour. At last Ulugh Mirza was killed in an attack on the Hazaras, 
and Shah Mirza died a natural death. Ulugh Mirza left two sons, 
Sikandar and Mahmud Sultan. Humayun gave the titles of Ulugh 
Mirza to the first and Shah Mirza to the second. When Akbar 
ascended the throne, Muharmnad Sultan Mirza and his grandchildren 
were all treated with great favour. Muhammad Sultan Mirza in view 
of his advanced age was excused from service, and granted the pargana 
A'zampur in the Sarkar of Sambhal for his maintenance. There 
despite his. old age a number of his sons were born, Ibrahim Husain 
Mirz3, Muhammad Husain Mirza, Mas'ud Husain Mirza, and ‘Aqil 
Husain Mirza. All of them were treated with favour by the Emperor, 
and they held valuable fiefs in the Sarkar of SambhaP In the i ith 
year Akbar marched to put down Mirza Muhammad Hakim, who 
had come from Kabul and was besieging LahSre. Ulugh Mirza and 
Shah Mirza joined Ibrahim Husain and Muhammad Husain, and 

1 A genealogical tree of the family starting from ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza was 
published by Blgchmann, translation of A'ln, I (and edn.), p. 513. A precis of 
this account is also given on pp. 5 't 4 ' 5 ^^- Wais Mirza is also mentioned in 
Memoirs of Bahut, Mrs. Beveridge’s translation I, p. 25?* 

2 Adapted from Akbarnama, Text II, pp. 279-281, Beveridge’s translation 
II. pp. 414, 415. 
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raised the standard of rebelUon and plunder. And from there they 
went to Khan Zaman in Jaunpur. As they could not agree with him, 
they went on plundering as far as the precincts of Delhi. From there 
they proceeded to Malwa which Muhammad QulT Khan Barlas held 
in fief. The latter was in attendance at the Court, ^nd so they took 
possession of Maiwa. Accordingly Muhammad Sultan was imprisoned 
in the Biyana Fort, and died there in captivity. In the 12th year, 
Akbar after dealing with Khan Zaman marched to conquer the fort of 
Chittor, and deputed Shihab-ud*DTn Ahmad Khan to the government 
of Malwa and for punishing the Mirzas. At this time Ulugh Mirza 
died in Mandu, The others were unable to withstand the attack, 
and hurried to ChangTz Khan Gujarati, a slave of Sultan Mahmud 
Gujarati, who after the latter’s death had taken possession of some of 
the cities of the province. He at the time was engaged in fighting 
•with 1 ‘timid Khan Gujarati, who was in possession of AHmadabad. 
He regarded the arrival of the Mirzas as a boon, and as they rendered 
good service in the battle, Ghangiz Khan assigned Broach as the/^^Ir 
for the Mirzas. But as their navels had been cut in strife {i.e, they 
were innately rebellious), they on arrival in that district also behaved 
oppressively, and ChangTz Khan was obliged to send a force against 
them. Though they defeated this force, but finding it beyond their 
capacity to resist Changiz Khan they proceeded to Khandesld. Return- 
ing again to Malwa they stirred up strife. Ashraf Khan and Sadiq 
Khan and other officers, who had been deputed for the conquest of 
RanthambhSr, pursued them in the 13th year according to the orders,' 
and the Mirzas becoming distressed fled and crossed the Narbada; 
several of their companions, however, were drowned. When they 
learnt that ChangTz Khan had been killed in the disturbance of Jujhar 
Khan Habshi, and the province of Gujarat was without a substantive 
governor, they again proceeded there, and with or without fighting 
took possession, of the forts of Champanir, Broach and Surat. 

When in the 1 7th year Ahmadabad. was annexed to the empire, 

I In Sambhal in the Motadabad District, U.P., see Akbarnama, II, p. 4i4. 
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and tlie standards of Akbar cast their shade in that province, discord 
came about amongst the forces of the Mirzas. Ibrahim Husain came 
out of Broach and passed the royal camp at a distance of eight kos. 
As imperial officers had been sent a day earlier towards Surat to deal 
with Muhammad Husain Mirza, Akbar on receipt. of this news sent 
Shahbaz Khan to recall the officers, and Himself made a flying march. 
When he arrived on the bank of the MahindrI, which is near the 
town of Sarnal, he had altogether forty horse, and most of the troopers 
were without their coats of mail. He waited for a while till special 
armour could be distributed. Meanwhile the officers also arrived, so 
that the number of the royal force rose to 200. A hot engagement 
took place in that town^. Ibrahim Husain Mirza fled towards Agra, 
and his wife Gulrukh Begam, the daughter of Mirza Kamran, fled 
to the Deccan with his son Muzaffar Husain. In that year Akbar 
proceeded to take Surat, and left Mirza * Aziz Koka at AhtnadabSd. 
He summoned Qutb-ud-Din Khan and other Amirs from Malwa to 
act as auxiliaries. Muhammad Husain Mirza and Shah Mjrza, who 
were near Pattan, joined Sher Khan FuladI and besieged the town 
(of Pattan). Mirza Koka started to engage them, and a fierce battle 
ensued. As failure is the final fate of ingrates; there was the appear- 
ance of victory for the Mirzas, but it ended in defeat. Muhammad 
Husain Mirza fled to the Deccan and Ibrahim Husain Mirza with 
Mas‘ud Husain Mirza — who had created a disturbance in Nagor and 
had been defeated — started for the Panjab, During that time Husain 
Qull Khan the Governor of the area was besieging Nagarkot. He 
concluded a peace with the Raja, and started in their pursuit. Mas'ud 
Husain Mirza was captured in the battle, while Ibrahim Husain fled 
to Multan, where he was wounded and taken prisoner by the Baluchis. 
Sa*Id Khan Ghagfata’I. the governor of Multan, heard about it and got 
hold 6£ him; he died of his wounds. Muhammad Husain Mirza, 
after Akbar’s return to Agra from Gujarat, turned back from Daula- 

I Based on the account in Akbarnama, Text II, pp, 300, 301, 313, 
Beveridge’s translation II, pp. 44 ^» 4^2, 463. 
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tabad in the Deccan, and again took possession of some estates in 
Gujarat He was defeated near Cambay by Naurang ij^an son of 
Qutb-ud-Dln and other royal officers, and joined Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk and 
the sons of Sher Khan FOladl, who had raised the head of rebellion. 
With a large force they besieged Mirza ‘Aziz Koka in Ahmadabad. 
Akbar on hearing this news came from Agra in nine days, chiefly on 
fast camels, and on 5th Jummada I, 981 A.H. (2nd September, 1573 
A.D.) reached within three kos of Ahmadabad with less than i,ooo 
horse^. A fierce engagement ensued with Muhammad Husain Mlrza, 
who arrayed himself for battle leaving Ildbtiyar-ul-Mulk to carry on 
the siege. The Emperor himself with 100 horse formed the reserve 
and performed great deeds. Muhammad Husain Mlrza was wounded 
and took the road of flight, but his horse’s foot was caught upon a 
thorn-bush, and he was thrown down. Two of the royal men came 
up in time, and putting him on the horse brought him to the Presence. 
Each claimed the reward for his capture. By Akbar’s order Raja 
Blr Bar asked the Mirza as to who had captured him. He replied, 
"The Emperor’s salt took me, otherwise what power had these men to 
do so.” After this incident the men dispersed to plunder. A few 
remained with the fortunate Emperor; and Il^tiyar-ul-Mulk hearing 
of the capture of Mlrza took to flight with 5,000 men. ,As it was 
thought that he would fight, a great uproar occurred. The drummers 
were frightened, but by threats and encouragements they were induced 
to beat the drum. The enemy were going away in a confused state 
when the imperial heroes attacked, and put many of them to death 
by shooting them with arrows. Ikhtiyar-ul-MuIk was separated from 
his men, and came across a Euphorbia-hedge. He wanted his horse 

1 Akharnama, Text III, pp. 13-16, Beveridge’s translation III, pp. 18-22. 

2 Akbarnama, Text III, p. 51, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 73 The 
capture of Muhammad Husain Mirza after the battle is described in Text, p, 
49, translation, p. 84. Tlie question as to who had captured him is there, but 
the name of Raja Bir Bar is not mentioned, and his reply is given as "The salt 
of the king of realm and religion captured me.” lyitiyar-ui-Mulk's battle and 
his death are described in Text, pp. 60, 61, translation, pp. 85, 86. 
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to jump the hedge, but fell down. Sbhrab Turkaman, who was 
behind him, cut off his head, and brought k (to the Emperor). At 
this time of confusion Rai Singh, who had charge of Muhammad 
Husain, put him to death. Shah Mirza had fled early in the begin- 
ning of the battle. 

After this, in the 22nd year, Muzaffar Husain, whom his mother 
had taken to the Deccan, came to Gujarat with a few vagabonds, and 
created a disturbance. As Raja Todar Mai before this had come to 
assist Vazk Khan, and to arrange the affairs of the province, he and 
the Khan attacked Muzaffar Husain and defeated him. He ran away 
to Junagarh. When the Raja returned to the G)urt, the MirZa again 
came to Ahmadabad and besieged Vazir Khan. He intrigued with 
Vazk Khan’s men, and was about to enter the city when suddenly 
Mihr ‘All KulabI-— who had stirred up the youthful Mirza to this 
undertaking— was killed by a bullet. The Mirza on seeing this went 
off, at the moment of success, towards Nandurbar. When he reached 
khandesh, Raja ‘All Khan, the ruler of that country, imprisoned him 
and sent him to Akbar. He was imprisoned for a time, but, as he 
showed signs of repentance and loyalty, he Was treated with favour^ 
In the 38th year Akbar married him to his eldest daughter Khanum 
Begam*, and assigned Sarkar Qanauj to Him as his fief. When it was 
reported that he was a drunkard, and entertained evil thoughts, he was 
sent for from his fief and put into prison. In the 45th year, 1008 
A.H. he, at the time of the siege of Asir, was sent off to capture the 
fort of Lalang. The Mirza did not take warning from his earlier 
failures, and from wickedness and drunkenness quarrelled with Khwa- 
jagl Path Ullah, and one day finding an opportunity went off to Guja- 
rat. His companions left him. Between Baglana and Surat he 

1 Akbarn3ma, Text III, pp. 214-217, Beveridge’s translation III, pp. 301- 

305. 

2 l^anum Begam the eldest daughter of Akbar was born in 977 A.H. 
(1569 A.D) three months after Prince Salimas birth, vide Blochmann’s translation 
of A’in, I (2nd edn.), p. 321. Her marriage is mentioned in AkbarnSma, Text 
III, p, 644, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 990, 
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assumed a darvtsh's dress. Khwaja Waisi, who had gone to look for 
him, captured him in this wretched condition and brought him to the 
Presence. The King overlooked his short sightedness, and simply 
imprisoned him. In the 46th year he was again released and treated 
with kindness. Later he died a natural death. His sister Nur-un-Nisa^ 
Begam was married to Prince Salim. It is stated that GulrulA Bggam, 
who was Jahangir’s mother-in-law, was ill at Ajmer in 1023 A.H. 
(1614 A.D.), and Jahangir Badshah went to her house to enquire after 
her. The Begam presented a robe of honour. The Emperor prefer- 
ring the observance of the code (Tora) to the maintenance of royal 
dignity * did obeisance and took the robe of honour. 

MUHAMMAD TAQI SIMSAZ, styled 
SHAH QUL! KHAN 

' (Vol. III. pp. 366-369). 

Muhammad TaqI® from his early days was in the service of Prinfce 
Shah Jahan, and attained riches and a position of trust. By his good 
fortune he was appointed Bakhsht of the Prince’s establishment and 
became one of his chief officers. When the Prince’s officers were 
deputed to the Kangra expedition, Muhammad TaqI® was sent with 
Raja Suraj MaP to take the fort. When both arrived there, the 

I Blochmann, of. cit., p, 533, note i for additional list of Jahangir’s wives 
including Nur-un-Nisa. 

^ This is not quite correct as he was earlier on the Dviran-i-Buyiitat in 
Jahangir’s time and was sent to Mandsur in the 8th year to bring Mirza ‘Aziz 
Koka’s family and dependants to Ajmer, see Tuzuk-i-}ahdrtgm (Rogers & Bever- 
idge) I, p. 258, 

3 His appointment with Raja Suraj Mai to the Kangra expedition is men- 
tioned in the account of the izth year, see Tuzuk, op. cit., p. 392. 

4 ' Rot I^jii Suraj Mai eldest son of Raja Basu see Maa^ir'»l-\J mard, II, pp. 
176-179. His differences with Muhammad TaqI the Baj^sht of Prince Shah 
Jahan arc detailed on p. 177; see also Tfizttk, II, pp. 54-56 where is also men- 
doned Muhammad Taqi’s recall from the Kangra expedition — sec Beni Prasad, 
History of Jahangir, p, 312, 
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Raja— who always had evil designs in his mind and saw that Muha- 
mmad TaqI would be an obstacle in his way — began to have disputes 
with him and wrote to the Prince complaining against him. Finally 
he wrote that he could not get on with Shah Quli ^an, and the work 
would not be accomplished by him; he requested that another leader 
should be appointed in his place so that the expedition might be 
concluded successfully. Consequently Muhammad TaqI was recalled 
to the Presence, and he was later appointed as Fattjdar of Malwa, and 
to the defence of the fortress of Mandu which was in the Prince’s, fief . 
When the Prince came by way of Teiang to Orissa, Ahmad BSg Khan, 
who was the Deputy Governor there, found it impossible to resist his 
forces and went away to his uncle Ibrahim Path Jang in Akbarnagar, 
The Prince made over the province (Orissa) to Shah Quli Khan and 
left him in its charge. After Shah Jahan was defeated, he returned 
from Bengal to the Deccan and encamped at Devalgaon, which was 
above the pass of RohankhSra (RohankhHd). At the instigation of 
Malik Ambar, the Abyssinian, his officer Yaqut Khan had established 
himself near Burhanpur and was plundering the neighbourhood. The 
Prince sent ‘Abdullah Khan and Shah QulI Khan with the idea that 
as Burhanpur had been emptied of the best of the imperial forces it 
might be taken possession of by a rapid movement. 

As Rao Ratan Hara^, the Governor of the place, had strengthened 
the fortifications and omitted nothing that was necessary for defence, 
they submitted that the Prince should come in person. When after this 
La‘l Bagh of Burhanpur was occupied by the Prince, the two leaders 
were ordered to attack on the two sides. As the main force of the 
enemy was opposing ‘Abdullah IGian, and the paladins of the two 
sides were engaged in single combats, Shah Quli ^an saw hts oppor- 
tunity and breached the wall, and entered the city. He took his seat 
on the terrace of the Kdtwalt, and proclaimed the government of 

Shah Jahan Ghazl. 

I For Rao Ratan see MaS^ir-ul^Umara, II, pp. 208-31/. . The siege 
of Burhanpur is detailed in this account. . 
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When Rao Ratan’s son, who was opposing him, was defeated, Rao 
Ratan left a large force to face ‘Abdullah ^an, and himself turning 
fought a fierce engagement in the market place. Shah Quit’s 
men were engaged in plunder, but with the few men who were left 
he offered a stout resistance. When most of his conipanions were 
and there was no hope of his being reinforced, he was obliged to 
take refuge in the fort. It is stated that ‘Abdullah Khan behaved 
treacherously, and that if he had rushed assistance, the attack would 
have been successful. His perfunctoriness was apparently the cause 
of Shah Jahan s dissatisfaction and led to ‘Abdullah Kh an leaving him. 
In fine, an enterprise which had succeeded, failed. Rao Ratan once 
again strengthened the batteries and invested the fort. Shah Quil 
^an made terms and waited on him, but was imprisoned. After he 
had imprisoned his companions in Burhanpur, he sent off Shah Quli 
to the G)urt\ When Mahabat Khan came to Burhanpur after the 
battle of Tons*, he put to death some of the gallant men, and cut off 
the hands of some others. When, as a result of the jugglery of Fate, 
Mahabat l^an was successful on the banks of Jhelurri in 1035 A.H. 
i 6a6 A.D.) he, on the day when he murdered Khwaja ‘Abdul 
Pawafi, also put to the sword* that brave man Shah QulI 

Khan. 


MUHAMMAD YAR KHAN 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 706-71 1). ^ ^ 

He was the son of Mirza Bahraan Yar l‘tit|ad Khan^ and was a 
son befitting of such a worthy father*. In fact, in his free and easy 

I For connected accounts of Shah Jahan’s revolt see Beni Prasad, Hwfory 
of Jahangir, pp. 366-386 and Banarsi Prasad, History of Shahjahan, pp. 40-54. 

a Battle of Damdama, a vUlagc neat the junction of Tons and the Ganges 
in Allahabad District in 1624, Cambridge History of India, IV, p. 173, also see 
lqbiln 3 ma~i' Jahangir}, p, 232. 

3 Jqb 3 lmma^Ujahnng}ri, p. 267. The executions took place at Attock. 

4 For his life see Mda^tr-uUXJmara, Text I, pp. 232-234, Beveridge’s 
translation I, pp, 354, 355. 
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temperament and absence of touting for favours he surpassed his father 
and had little to do with men of the world. The more he kicked up 
his heels at the world affairs the more did the hand of riches |ay hold 
of his skirt. The more he smote at the breast of Fortune with the 
hand of rejection, the more did she lament (literally : bent her hands) 
and rub her face on his threshold. Though his father spent his days 
in independence, and in pleasure and sport, the son by observing the 
rules of sobriety and prudence enjoyed his life more’ than the father. 
He suffered little from the hardships of service. In the beginning of 
his service, in the lach year of ‘Alamglr’s reign, ^ when his father was 
still alive, he received the rank of 400^, and was married to the 
daughter of Farrukh Fal, his uncle, who was the youngest son of 
Yamln-ud-Daulah Asaf Jah®. Farrukh Fal on account of his great cor- 
pulence and love of ease (^tanii mandt) lived in retirement, but he used 
to appear at the Court on the Td and other festival days, and receive 
royal gifts and presents; and by hoarding these he became a rich man. 
In the 2 1 St year^ Muhammad Yar was appointed Superintendent of 
the goldsmith’s departments, and afterwards had the charge of Q^r- 
khdna (magazine of royal weapons, flags etc.) added to his office. Gra- 
dually he rose to the office of the Mir Tuzuk (Master of Ceremonies) 
and was later appointed Reviser of Petitions. Afterwards he was exalt- 
ed by his appointment as the Ddrogha of the Ghuslkhdna. But owing 
to his love for comfort and ease, he often kept away from the Court 

1 Maa^ir-i-'Alamgirt, p. 90. His marriage is mentioned on p. no in 
the 14th year. 

2 For his life see Ma3^ir-»l~Umara, Text i, pp. i 5 i 60, Beveridge’s 

translation i, pp. His official title was Asaf j^an, but he was also 

known as Asaf Jahi. No account of Farrukh Fal is published in the Ma3^ir-ttl- 
Umara, but see Manucci III, p. 204, where there is an interesting description of 
the production of fruits by a magician employed by ‘'Faracfal (Falak-fal)”; also 
see Irvine’s note on p. 447 of volume IV of the same work. 

3 Maa^ir-i-'Alamgm, 163 He was appointed in the same year as the 
Darogha- of QUrkh^na in succession, to luiam Vatdi, vide p. 165, On pp. 222 
and 330 are mentioned the appointments to the posts ol Mtr Tuzuk and *Ard- 
Mukarrar in his place. 
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for pcrio{ls o£ one to two months. At last, he could not brook the 
promotions o£ Dhulfiqar Nasrat Jang, who was always being 

rewarded for his victories over the Mahrattas and the conquest of the 
Deccan forts. Though Muhammad Yar also received increases in his 
office and held the rank^ of 2,500 with 1,500 horse, he, out of jealousy, 
could not stand the promotions of Dhulfiqar Khan and resigned his 
office. He obstinately stuck to his resolution. Prince Muhammad 
A‘2am Shah was ordered to pacify him, but, though the Prince showed 
him much kindness, he would not yield, and sent a message that his 
service was not of such a nature that it could be directed by the 
Prince’s alluring speeches. The Prince became angry and complained 
bitterly to the Emperor. The latter said, “He wants ime to send him 
to a fortress.” When he received this news, he petitioned saying 
that he had discharged all his men, and Bijapur was near at hand, if a 
fortress was to be assigned to him, he would go there and guard it. 
According to orders he was sent there from Galgala. The Emperor 
also later came to Bijapur, and as it was apparent that his heart was 
in no way inclined for service, he received permission to return to the 
Capital. 

It so happened that Prince Muhammad Mu'azzam also had' been 
given leave to proceed to Agra at the same time, and their parties 
started with the same caravan. Muhammad Yar never waited on the 
Prince on the way, and, in fact, would pass by his tent but never 
entered it. After reaching Shahjahffiiabad he led a free, easy and in- 
dependent life. He had, however, not spent many months in unemploy- 
ment when Fortune favoured him. In the 40th year, 1 1 08 A.H.“ 

1 Muhammad Isma'il son of Asad I^an Nasrat Jang, who later had the 
title of Dhulftqax ^lan Nasrat Jang. For his life see Maa^ir-ul-UmarS, II, pp. 
93-107; and Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s edition of Irvines Later Mttghals, I, pp. 9, 
lo, 250-253. 

2 MaHthif'i’JlatngMf p, 350. 

3 1008 AH, in, the Text is a mistake for 1108 AH. His appointment 
as Governor of Delhi and increase in tank arc mentioned on p. 384 of Maa^ir- 
i-‘Alamgtrh while his appointment as Fa»jd3r of Moradabad etc. on p. 46a. 
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( 1696-97 A. D. ) an order came from the Emperor appointing fiim 
the Governor of the Capital in place of the deceased ‘Aqd Khan 
KhawafI^ His wish was gratified, and receiving an increase of 500 
with 500 horse his rank was advanced to 3,000 with 2,000 horse. 
In the 46th year his rank became 3,500 with 3,000 horse, and he 
received the gift of drums and the appointment of the FaujdSr oi 
Moradabad— -which office was only granted to selected officers^in 
addition to his governorship. After the unfortunate death of Aucang-, 
zib, when Bahadur Shah® arrived from Peshawar within three stages 
of the Capital, Mun'im Eban, who had then been granted the title of 
Kh an Zaman was sent to conciliate Muhammad Yar. Though he 
submitted, and sent his son Hasan Yar ^an with the keys of the 
fort and a present on the assumption of the sovereignty (by Bahadur 
Shah), and also sent 30 lacs in cash and 80 lacs in silvtar vessels; he 
himself, on a pretence of suffering from palpitation, stayed in the fort. 
After BahSdur Shah’s accession when Asaf-ud-Daulah Asad Khan was 
appointed Governor of the Capital, he was assigned the duties of the 
Governorship and safeguarding the fort. When Jahandjtf Shah® in 
turn became the Emperor, and started hrom Eah5re for the Capital, 
Muhammad Yar went to welcome him as far as Agharabad, and on 
the same day waited on Asaf-ud-DauIa at Nlmdat, and then 
retired to his house. Dhulfiqar Khan, who at the time was the Prime 
Minister of India, frequently went to see him, and observing this 
rule that no one should come into his presence armed, took away the 

1 ‘Aqil Khan Mir *Askari, see Mfiatbir-Hl^Umar^S, Text H, Pp. 821-823, 
Beveridge’s translation, pp. 264-266. 

2 See Irvine's Later Mughalsi lf pp. for an account of the march of 

Muhammad Mu'azzara, later Bahadur Shah, from Peshawar to Delhi. For 
Mun'im Khan Khan-Khanan Bahadur Shahi see Mai^ir-nl-Umari, Text III, pp. 
667-677, and Irvine, of. cit., pp. 125-27. 

3 Jahandar Shah was formally enthroned outside, Lahore on 29th March, 
1712 (wWe Irvine, of. cit., p. 186) and arrived at Delhi on 22nd June, 1712, 
Irvine, p. 190, but a day earlier according to Khafi Khan. II, p. 7 t 8 . 

a8. 
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dagger from his waist before visiting him. On the day* that the 
Emperor Muhammad Farrukh-Siyar made his victorious entry into 
Shahjahanabad, Muhammad Yar waited on him in the centre of the city, 
paid his respects, and returned to his own house from outside the fort. 
Though he did not frequent the Court, occasionally cases were referred 
to him in view of his having served as the Governor. When Muha- 
mmad Farrukh-Siyar was driven to distraction by the predominating 
influence of the Barah Saiyids and was looking for the help of Aurang- 
zlb’s officers®, he by pressure induced Muhammad Yar to accept the 
office of Khan-iSaman on the death of 1 aqatrub Khan. He agreed 
on the condition that he would not be required to be present at the 
Court. Sometimes he appeared before the Emperor, and whenever he 
went to the Khan-i-Saman s office, he did not get down from his 
palanquin but signed the papers sitting in it. He even had pillars 
fixed for the palanquin to rest upon. He was honest and elegant. 
After Farrukh-Siyar, thdugh he did not hold any office, he retained 
possession of his fief till the end of his life. During the reign of 
Muhammad Shah he was twice or thrice summoned to the Court. 
He died at his appointed time®. Except for Hasan Yar, who died 
in his youth*, he had no son. He was wealthy and had much pro- 
perty. He was the owner of many houses and shops in Delhi, and 
exaggerated accounts were current regarding the high tents he used to 
realize for them. 

1 xyth Muharram, 1125 A.H. (lath February, 1713 A.D.), Irvine, 
Ojp. cit.t p. a54- 

a See Irvine, op. dt., pp. 336, 337, and note* in reference to Muhammad 

Yar 

3 See Irvine, op. pit,, p. 337, note* where apparendy on the authority of 
"Tmkh-i-Mhdi' , it is stated that Muhammad Yar I^an died on i^th Jumsaida 
I, 1138 A.H. (22nd January, 1726 A.D.). 

^ According to ‘'T3r$hh4-Mhdt* . vide Irvine, op^ cif., p. 337, note* he 
died aged about 40 between 15-20 Safr 1133 A.H, (16-21 December, 1720 
A.D.), 
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MUHAMMAD ZAMAN TEHRAN! 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 452, 453). 

He was a Mansabdar of the time of Jahangir, ^nd was for a long 
time attached to the province of Bengal. He was the Fattjdar^ and 
fief holder of Sylhet. Afterwards when the affairs of' the government 
were glorified by the coronation of Shah Jahan. he in the 1 st year was 
confirmed m the Mansah of 2,000 with 1,000 horse which he had 
held previously. In the 4th and 5th years he received increases of 
200 horse on each occasion. In the 8th year he came to the Court, 
and placed his forehead of determination on the threshold of faith. 
After some time he was granted permission to accompany Islam Mian* 
who had been appointed Governor of Bengal in place of A‘zam 
K^. When the Assamese with the help of BaldSo, the brother of 
P^ichat* Zamlndar of Kuch Haju, became rebellious, he in company 
with Mir Zain-ud-Din ‘All*, the brother of Islam ^in and who had 
the title of Siyadat Khan, rendered good service, and rose high in his 
office and position of trust. Accordingly his rank in the nth year 
was advanced to 2,000 with 1.800 ^horse*. In the r 5th year he was 
increase of 200 horse which made his contingent equal to 
his infantry . When in this year Orissa was assigned to Prince Muha- 
mmad Shuja* as an appendage to the Governorship of Bengal, Muha- 

J He IS mentioned in the account of the i ith year of Shah Jahan’s reign 
in B 3 dshabnima, ll, p. 7 ^. 

2 He is Islam |£han Mashhadi Text I, pp. 1621167, 

Beveridge and Prashad's translation I, pp. 69^,696). His appointment as’ 
Governor of Bengal in place of A‘zam ^an (Maitbir^ul-Umara, Text I. pp, 
174-180, Beveridge's translation I, pp. 315-319) is tccox:6t:d m BSdsb 3 hn 3 md, 
I> pt" i, p. 83, ^nd 'Atnal-i-Salih, 11 , p. 95. ' 

3 His correct name according to Borah, BaharisUn-^i-Gbayahi, II, p. 807, 
note 16, is Parikshit; see also Gait, History of Assam, pp. 63-68. 

4 BSdsbabnama, II, p. 75 and Yazdani’s edition of 'Amal-Saiib, II, p. 287. 

5 Badsbabnama, II, p. 90. 
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mmad Zaman was sent there to settle the area^. In the 19th year 
he was recalled to the Court. In the 20th year he was attached® 
to Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb Bahadur who had hurried to settle 
Ball^ etc. When the Prince made over Balldi to the officers of Nadhr 
Muhammad, and returned in the 21st year, Muhammad Zaman, in 
accordance ’ with the orders, reached the Presence before the Prince. 
Nothing more has been noticed about him» 

MUHIBB ‘ALI mAN® 

(Vol. m, pp. 238-245). 

He was the son of Mir Nizam-ud-Dln ‘Ali ^alifa*, who was 
the mainstay of Babur’s power, and on account of his great loyalty, 
close association, farsightedness, correct judgment, outstanding bravery, 
and ability was greatly favoured by that great Emperor*. He was also 
very accomplished, particularly in matters of medical knowledge. In 
view of certain incidents, such as normally occur in worldly affairs, he 
was suspicious and afraid of Humayun, and as such he was unwilling 

1 BsdshShnamay 11 , p. 283. His removal from Orissais recorded on p, 473 * 

2 He was sent to Badakhshan to convey tceasme to QuKj Kh an, BgdsMfe- 
li, p. 685. 

3 An accoimt of his life based on the MaZ^ir is published by Blochtnann, 
A’ln, I (and cdn.), pp. 463-455- 

4 He is often referred to in Memoirs of Babtfr; for references see Mrs. Beve- 
ridge's translation II, pp- 796. a\so A kbarnSma, Text I, p. 119, Beveridge’s 
translation I, p, aSr, and Bane'rji, Httmaytin BUdshah, i j, 18. 

5 This occurred while Babut was lying seriously ill, AkbarnSma, Text I, 
p. 1 17, Beveridge’s translation I, p. 277, The account is taken almost verbatim 
from TabaqSt-i-Ahbari (De’s edition) Text II, pp. 28, 29, Translation II, pp. 41- 
44. Mrs. Beveridge, Memoirs of Babur, II, pp. 702-708, after discussing in detail 
the available evidence concludes that there was an intrigue to supplant Humayun, 
but is of the opinion that Muhammad Zaman Mirza, Babur’s eldest son in- 
law, and not Mahdi Khwaja was the person selected by Mir ^alifa as Babur’s 
sucxessor to the throne of India. Briierjt of. cit., pp. 17-26, on the other hand, 
accepts the Tabaqit version as correct. See also Akharwama,: Text I, p. jiy, 
Beveridge's translation I, p. 277. 
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*ac the latter should be Babur’s successor. Although before his death 
Babur had nominated Humayun to succeed him, the Mir Khalifa 
wtshed to ra.se to the throne Mahdl Khwaja, Babur’s son-in-latib who 
was a hberal-imndcd man, and for whom he had an affectionate regard. 
Accord.ngly this plan became known among men, and the Pwaja 
also began to put on regal airs. One day it so happened that the Mir 
Khalda was ,n the tent with Mahdl Khwaja. When the former went 
out. the Khwaja— who was not without a streak of madness-ignorant 
of the fact that some other person was also there, involuntarily placed 
h.s handover his beard and exclahned, -.God willing! I will day your 
skin. Suddenly his glance fell on Muhammad Muqim of Herat-the 
father of Shwaja Nizam-ud-Di„ Bakhshl. and who at the time held 
^e post of the £>™ar..i-B«y««(_standing in a corner of the tent. 

The ^wa)a was amazed, and tpok him by the ear and said -O ! 
lajik . . ‘ 

Hemistich 

The red tongue ruins a wide-awake head ! 

^ Muhimniaa Muqim immediately conveyed these words to the Mit 
Priifa, (and added) that this was the result of his evU design, for he 
wished to transfer the sovereignty to a stranger. Mir Khalifa thereupon 
abandoned his improper resolution, and forbade anyone from waiting on 
the Swaja After Babur’s death he placed Humayun on the throne 
Muhibb ‘Ah Khan distinguished himself in battles during the 
reigns of Babur and Humayun. His wife was Nahid Bfeam’, the 
daughter of Qasim Koka. When Babur was taken prisoner in the battle 
with Ubaid Ullah Khan Ozbeg>. Qasim Koka. out of his loyalty 

> ^ Elliot, V,p, i88. It is not clear whether the Shwaja recited the 

pZ^ r old-a rahaya, on hb conduct, 

tobabiy the latter is mote correct, arid all that the |£hwaja said was “O ‘njik” 

p a68 translation of GuJ-Badan Begam’s Hnmdyun-Nimd, 

3 in the Jext is incorrect. 
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came forward and said» “i am the King. Why have you seized this 
servant of mine.’’ The enemy put him to death, but the King was 
saved from this deadly danger, and always favoured Qasim’s family^. 
In 975 A.H. (1968 A.D.) Nahid BSgam went to visit her mother HajI 
Begam, die daughter of Mifza Muqini the son of Amir Dhu-un-Nun, 
who had married Mirzi Hasan after the death of Qasim K6ka. After 
that she married Mirza ‘Isa Tarkhan the ruler of Thatha (Sindh). It 
happened chat before NahTd Mgam’s arrival the Mirza had died and 
his son Muhammad Bsql had become the ruler. He did hot treat the 
BSgam properly, and also ill-treated the HajI Begam. The latter allied 
herself with some rascals in an attempt to seize Muhammad BaqI, but 
he got news of the intrigue, and imprisoned HajI Begam, and she 
died. Nahid Begam by courage and skill made her escape from that 
country, and when she reached Bhakkar, Sultan Mahmud the. ruler 
of the area talked in a friendly way and said that if Muhibb ‘Ail 
Khan would come there, he would conquer Thatha and hand it over 
to him. The BEgam believed his idle talk, and when she arrived 
iri India, she strongly urged this proposition for Akbar’s consideration. 
The Emperor in the 1 6th year, 978 A. H. (1570 A.D.) presented 
Muhibb ‘Ail Khan, who for a long while had left service, with a 
flag and drums, and gave fifty lacs* of tankas for his expenses from 
Multan, and assigned him a fief in that province. He also sent 
with him Mujahid Kl»n, his daughter’s son, who was a brave young 
man, and allowed him to depart to that country. He also wrote to 
Sa*Id Mian the Governor of Multan to assist him. When the Khan 
arrived in Multan, he, relying upon the promises of Sultan Mahmud, 
did not wait for assistance (from Sa‘Id |^an) and went off to Bhakkar. 

1 Erskitie, History of India, I, pp. 351, 352^. and AkbarnSma, Text II, p, 
362, Beveridge’s translation U, p. The occount of Nahid Begam and 
Muhibb ‘All l^h an’s appointment to Sind is taken from Akbarnama, Text II, pp. 
361-363, Beveridge’s translation 11 , pp, 526-528; and Text III, pp. 90, 91, 
Beveridge’s translation III, pp, 127- 129. 

2 The fifty lacs of tankas were apparendy the income of the fief in Multan, 
see Tabaqat^i-Akbari (De’s edition). Text II, p. 233, Translation II, p. 367. 
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When he had nearly reached there, Sul^n Mahmud sent a message 
that he had only made a casual remark and that he could not accom- 
pany him on the expedition. He should either return or march to that 
country by way of JaisalmSr. 

As Muhibb *AIi Khan was not inclined to return, he with his 
small force of not more than 200 men resolved to conquer Bhakkar. 
Sultan Mahmud got ready a force of 10,000 men, and sent it to the 
fort of Mathila. By Divine aid the small force of Muhibb ‘All 
Khan defeated Sultan Mahmud’s army, and the vanquished took 
shelter in the fort. After a siege the fort was captured, and some of 
the goods fell into their hands. Muhibb ‘Ali !^an then proceeded 
towards Bhakkar, and it chanced that dissension broke out among 
the enemy’s ranks. Mubarak Khan, who belonged to the Khasa* 
Khail (clan) of Sultan Mahmud and was his minister, joined Muhibb 
‘All Khan with 1,500 soldiers. The ostensible reason of this was 
that some wicked persons of the locality had accused his son Beg 
Oghll of intriguing with one of Sultan Mahmud’s women. That 
simpleton without investigating the matter set about extirpating the 
family. Mubarak Khan, who lacked loyalty, fearing for his honour 
joined Muhibb ‘All Khan. The latter put him to death, as he 
coveted his property, and increasing his forces set about besieging 
Bhakkar. The siege lasted three years. Famine and pestilence broke 
out in the fort. One of the strange incidents was the breaking out 
of the disease of swelling [warm). Whoever drank a decoction of the 
bark of iSirs® tree recovered, and so it was sold for its weight in gold. 
At last Sul^ Mahmud petitioned Akbar praying that he would 
present the fort aS feshkash to Sultan Salim, but as he was not on 
good terms with Muhibb ‘All Khan, he could not hope for safety at 
his hands, and therefore begged that some other officer should be 
appointed to take over the fort, and then he would proceed to the 
Court. Mir Gssu Bakawal Begl, who In accordance with the prayer 

1 The tree Acacia odoratissima, which grows wild m the country. 
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had been appointed to the Governorship o£ Sindh, had not reached 
there when Sultan Mahmud fell ij .1 and died. ,It is stated that when 
Muhibb ‘All Khan heard of Sultan Mahmud’s illness he sent a 
letter saying that he had a skilful physician with him, and if Suimn 
Mahhjud desired he would send him for treatment. Sultan Mahmud 
wrote on the same letter : 

Verse 

My hidden pain is preferable to the physicians of the enemy. 

May be that I will receive my medicine from the hidden treasury 

(of God). 

When Mir Gesu arrived in that vicinity, Mujahid Khan was engaged 
in besieging the fort of Ganjaba (in Baluchistan). His mother Sami‘a 
Bcgam, the daughter of Muhibb ‘All Khan, was indignant on hearing 
of the arrival of Mir Gesu, and sent out some boats to attack him. They 
made things difficult for him, and the .Mir was about to be seized. 
Khwaja Muqlm of Herat, who was the Amm there, however, with- 
held Muhibb ‘All Khan from thi's improper warfare, and Mir Gesu 
went to the fort in 982 A.H. (i573"74 A.D.). The officers in-charge, 
who were waiting, surrendered the keys to him, but Muhibb ‘All 
Khan and Mujahid Khan out of empty greed would not leave the 
country, and yet it was difficult for them to remain there without 
orders. Muhibb ‘All Khan adopted a conciliatory course, and it was 
arranged that Mujahid Khan should go to Thatha, and that Muhibb 
‘All ^an and his family should stay in Ldharl (Rohri). When this 
had been arranged the Mir sent a large force in boats against Muhibb 
All Khan. He could not resist and so retired hurriedly to Mathila. 
Sami'a BSgam strengthened her house, and resisted for a day and 
night. Meanwhile Mujahid Khan arrived after a forced march, and 
defeated the Mir*s men; for three months more he held that side of 
the river. 

When Bhakkar was assigned to Tarsun ffin, Muhibb ‘All ^an 
returned to the Court. In the zist year, Akbar, in view of the signs of 
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experience and judgment being patent in Muhibb ‘All Khan, granted 
him a robe of honour, and he was permitted to represent at ail times 
the wishes of the people and to suggest what he thought befitting. As 
he was a prudent companion and possessed of talent, Akbar in the 
23rd year gave him the choice^ of one of the four great appointnwsnts. 
First was the office of the ^Ardt (Master of Petitions), second jbe 
post of the Superintendent of the Harem, third the government of a dis- 
tant province, and fourth the governorship of the city of Delhi. As he 
felt that he did not have enough physical strength in his body, he chose 
the last appointment. In 989 A.H. (1581 A.D.) he died as Governor 
of Delhi. The author of the Tabaqdt-i-Akban includes him in the rank 
of 4,000, but Ahul Fadl lists him amongst the holders of 1,000. 

Bhakkat^ is an old fort. In ancient histories it is called Mansura. 
The six nothern rivers join and pass near it. Two portions (of the 
river) run on the south side and one on the north side of the town which 
is called Sakhar (Sukkur); this stands along one bank, and the othitr 
town is called Lohri (Rohri). It has always been part of Sindh. Mlrza 
Shah Husain Arghun, the ruler oFThatha, rebuilt the fort and streng- 
thened it, and made over the governorship to Sujtan Mahmud his 
foster-brother. After his death Sultan Mahmud, who was a madman 
and a murderer, had the ^atba Irceited and the coins smick in his 
own name at Bhakkar, while Mlrza Tsa Tarkhan did the same in 
Thatha. They were sometimes at peace and sometimes at war®. As 
Bhakkar was conquered by Akbar before Thatha, it was included in 
the Multan province. 


1 AkbarnSma, Text III, p. 248, Beveridge’s translation Ilb p. 357- 

2 Adapted from zT’in, see Jarrett’s translation of Vol. II, pp. 327, 328, 
note 3. 

3 The short notice of Sul^n Mahmud and Mirza 'Isa Tar^fin is taken 
from the TabaqSt-i-Akbari, sec Dc & Prashad’s translation of Vol. Ill, pp. 784- 
786.. 
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MUHBB ‘AL! KHAN ROHTAS!'^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(Vol, III, pp. 377-280). 

He was an officer of Akbar of the rank of 4,000, and was well 
known for his courage and bravery, and military talents and leader- 
ship. As he was for a long time the Governor of Rohtas, he became 
known by the name Robtasi. That fort is situated in Bihar, and is 
one of the lofty fortresses of India. It is a wonderfuT work of the 
Creator, It is safe even from the idea of an attack, being situated on 
the top of a high hill which is difficult of access. The circuit (of the 
hill?) is 14 kos and its length and breadth rather more than 5 hos. 
From the level ground at the bottom to the level of the fort is a dis- 
tance of more than a kos. Cultivation is carried on at the top, and 
there are many springs there. Stranger still, though the hill is so 
high, good sweet water is found at diggings of 3 or 4 yards. From 
jchc time of the 'first building of the fort no ruler had been successful 
in conquering it. In the time of the government of Raja Chintaman*, 

1 A condensed translation of this biography was given by Blochmann, A’m 
(2nd cdn.) I, p. 466. Rohtas in Bihar is called Rohtasgarh in the Imferid Gaze- 
#{w, XXI, pp, 322, 323, and must not be confused with the Rohtas fort in 
Jhelum District^ Panjab. The description of the fort is based on 4 "in, II, see 
Jarrett*s translation, pp. 152, 153. 

2 Based on AkbarnSma, Text I, p. 153, Beveridge’s translation I, p. 335, 
but, as is pointed out by Beveridge in note 3 on the some page liiere is some 
confusion about the nama of the Raja. The name of the Raja is not mentioned 
in TabaqSt-i-Akbart (Ncwal Kishorc edn., p. 229, De’s Text edition, II, p. 100, 
Translation II, pp. 162, 163, notp 3), but 1,000 ddlis are mentioned. Ferishta 
(Ncwal Kishote edn., p. 225) gives Hat Kishan as the name of the Raja, and the 
number of dolis as 1,000; this is followed in Dow’s translation {History of Hind- 
ostan, II, p. 172, 173), but the number of "covered chairs” or dolis is not given; 
the account is copied almost verbatim in Stewart, History of Bengal, pp. 139- 
i 4 i- In Ahmad Yadgar’s T'orikh^i’Shsthi or Tarikh-i-SalStin-A fSg^na (H. Hosain 
cdn.), pp. 187-189, the name of the lUja is not mentioned, and tihe number of 
doth is 300. In KhitlSsat*i*t-T«wirikh (Zafar Hasan edn.), 9,319 the name of the 
Raja is Ghintaman Brahman and the number of dolis 1,000. In Erskine, History 
of India, II, pp. 1 47 - 149 uame of the Raja is Haris Kishen Birkis, and while 
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a Brahman, in the year 945 (1538-39 A.D.) when- Bengal had been 
conquered by Humayun, Sher Shah Sur with other Afghans and the 
choice treasures of Bengal came by the route of Jharkhand «» the 
neighbourhood of Rohtas. He reminded the Raja of the old services, 
and laid the foundations of concord. He represented that as he was 
at the time in a tight corner, the Raja should be kind to him, and 
grant an asylum in the fort to his family and followers, and so put 
him under obligation. The straightforward Raja was deceived by the 
flatteries and cunning of that trickster and agreed. That hypocrite 
(Sher Shah) prepared 600 litters (dofts), and placed in each two armed 
youths, and sent servant girls with the Utters. By this stratagem he 
introduced soldiers into the fort, and captured it. He left his family 
and soldiers in the fort, and raising the hand of disturbance blocked 
the road to Bengal. After that the fort fell into the hands of Path 
Khan Batnlt^, who was one of his chief officers, and later also of his 
son Salim Shah. He defended it valiantly against Sulaiman Kararant, 
who bad taken possession of Bengal. After some time Junaid 
Kararlnl® conquered it and made it over to one of his confidfeatial 
servants Saiyid Muhammad. Wh6n Junaid Kararani died, that 
Saiyid carried on the governmeut of the fort for a time, but considered 
that it would be advisable to present the fort as a feshkash through 
the intermediation of some influential person at the imperial Court, 

giving 1,000 as the number of dolts, the author notes that various authorities 
give the number as 300, i,qoo, and 1,200. Qanungo in his work S'A«r 
discusses the versions in various contemporary works in detail; he states that 
Churaman, the minister of the Raja whose name is not mentioned, prevailed on 
the Raja to agree to Sher Iran’s proposal. The number of dolis is given as 
1,200. He does not accept Abbas Sarwani’s refutation of the ddli story, which 
is accepted by Dorn in his History of Afghans, pp. 93- too; in the latter work 
Churaman is the name of a Brahman minister of the RSja. Sec also Khafi Khan, 
h pp. 95-9®- 

1 Patni or Batni in the Text. Blochraann has adopted Bami. For "Bauani 
or Patni” also see Beveridge’s note in his translation of AhbantSma, III, Index, 
pp. 58. 59. 

2 Akbarnatn^, Text III, p. 189, BeVendge's txanslation III. p. 
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and so to become one o£ the servants of Akbar. Meanwhile Muzalfar 
Khan with the Bihar army marched to take the fore. Saiyid Muham- 
mad entered into correspondence with Shahbaz Khan Kambil, who 
having defeated Raja Gajpatl had turned him into a vagabond and 
was besieging his son Sri Ram in the fort of ShSrgarh. Shahhaz 
Khan’ hastened there, and in the aist year (984 A.H., 1576 A.D.) 
took possession of the fort. In the same year he, in accordance with 
orders, made over the charge of the fort to Muhibb ‘Ai! Khan, and 
himself proceeded to the Court. For years aftarwards Muhibb * Ail 
Khan held the fort, and was noted for his administrative and judicial 
skill. He distinguished himself always by providing suitable assis- 
tance to tdse Bengal administration, and rendered valuable assistance 
in uprooting sedition in the area. His son Habib ‘All Khan, who 
was a brave young man, acted as his* father’s deputy in the govern- 
ment of Rohtas and the adjacent country. When most of the 
fiefhoiders went to serve in Bengal, Yusuf Mat! in the 30th year 
collected some Afghans and started plundering the area. Habib 
*Ali carried away by youthful enthusiasm fought with him without 
proper arrangements, and performing deeds of bravery and valour 
was killed. Muhibb ‘Aii j^an was so greatly upset on receipt of 
this news as to become mad {katiwa shad). But though he showed 
much restlessness, the Bengal officers would not allow him to proceed^ 
(against Yusuf). As Shah QulT Mahram was going to the Court, he 
was deputed to chastise that wretch (Yusuf), ‘ and he in a short while 
put an end to the disturbance. When in the 31st year two officers 
■were appointed to each province, so that if one went to the Court or 
fell ill, the other could carry on the work, Bengal was assigned to 
Vazlr Khan along with Muijiibb ‘All ^an. When in the 31st year 
Bihar was granted as a fief to Raja Bhagwant Das, Muhibb ‘All 
Kha n*s ]apr also was transferred to the Kachwaha (Bhagwant Das). 
Multin was thought of for him, and an order of recall was despatched 
to him. In the beginning of 34th. year^ he came to the Court and his 

t Text III, p, ^60, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 695. 

Ihiid.t translation, p. 816, 
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heart’s desire was fulfilled, and his happiness increased through various 
favours and honours bestowed on him. He accotnpanied Akhar on 
the first expedition to Kashmir which took place in 997 A.H. (1589 
A.E).). He fell ill in that city (Srinagar), and during the return 
journey he died near Koh Sulaiman. One day before (his death) 
Akbar^ had gone to his quarters to enquire after him. It is stated 
that when he was dying and had long been incapable of speaking, 
someone said, “Say without God there is no God”. He replied that 
it was not the time to say : there is no God; rather it was the time 
when all one’s thoughts should be centred in God. 

RAJA MUHKAM SINGH - 

(Vol. 11, pp. 530-332) 

He was a Khatrl by caste. He was in the employment of Amir- 
ui-Umara Husain ‘Ali Khan^i and soon became a trusted sorvant of 
that high official. By degrees he rose to the post of his D?v4», and 
later became his general. In the battle with Da’ijd Khan^. which 
took place in 1127 A.H. (1715 A.D,), he was one of the elephant ' 
riders. After reaching Aurangabad when the disturbance of Khadu* 

I See Akbarnam/i, Text III, p. 553, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 840. 
The version of his reply is somewhat different, for he is stated to have said "It is 
not the time to say La Allah (without God), rather it is the time to fix all one’s 
heart on God {Ba Allah)." 

a Maa^ir-uLUmara, I, pp. 32i-3a8, Beveridge & Prashad’s translation, pp. 
628-639. 

3 Maathir-ul-Umara, II, pp. 63-68, Beveridge’s translation, pp. 458-462. 
Da’ud Sfean Pani was killed in a battle at Burhanpur on 8th Ramadan 1127A.H. 
(6th September 1715 ), sec Irvine, Later Mughds (Sir Jadunath Sarkar edn.) I, p. 
3 ^ 8 . 

4 So in Text, he is lu I^afi ^an, II, p, 777. He is 

called Khandee Rao Dhabaray in Grant-Duff, History of the MahrattaSt h pp- 
320 etc., Khanderao Dabhade in Kincaid & Parasnis, History of Maratha People, 
p. 2n cte., and Khandc Rao Dabhade in Cambridge History of India, JV, p. 
338 etc. His victory over Dhulfaqar Beg neat the edge of the Baglana forest' is 
described by Kincaid & Parasms on pp. 211, 212, and it is stated that Raja 
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Dihariya (Khande Rao Dabhade), Makasdar of I^andSsh and one of 
the companions of Raja Sahu (Shahu), broke out, Dhulfaqar Beg, 
the Ba^sht of Husain ‘All ^in, who had been appointed to chastise 
him, was killed. Husain ‘All Khan appointed the Raja with a suitable 
force to remedy the matters, and he wrote to Saif-ud-Dln ‘All Khan, 
his (younger) brother, who was the Subadar of Burhanpur, to 
join with the Raja in putting down Khadu Dihariya. A satisfactory^ 
encounter with that troublesome tribe (the Marathas) took place in 
Khandesh, and later Muhkam Singh signally defeated the Maratha 
forces which were plundering near Ahmadnagar, and forced them back 
to the fort of Satara which was the residence of Raja Shahu. After 
that he returned to the Capital with Husain ‘All Khan. When the 
latter was killed, Mul^am Singh, on receiving frorn Haidar Quit 
Khan* a message of safety for his life and honour, came to the Court®. 
His offences were pardoned and he was favoured with grant of the 
rank of 6,000; this was later raised to 7,000. On the night before 
the battle between the Emperor’s troops and those of Qutb-ul-Mulk, 
Raja Muhkam Singh who as he had previously arranged with him, 
suddenly left the imperial army, and joined him. The batde lasted 
throughout the day, and even after night fall the cannonade froni the 
royal guns continued. A ball struck the Jbowdah of the elephant of 
MuhJeam Singh and he descending got on to a horse, and ran away. 
For a long time it was not known whether he was alive or dead. 

Mohkam Singh and Sarfuddin . AK Khan were not able to achieve any success 
against him. 

t So in Text, bur the variant would mean just the 

opposite. The account in Khafi ^an, II, p. 780, indicates that the variant is 
more correct; see also note 4 on previous page. 

2 Mai^ir-ul-U mdfiiy III, pp, 747 - 751 , Beveridge & Prashad’s translation, 
pp. 600-602. 

3 See Irvine,' LaUr Mttghds, II, p. 67, where the account of his presenta- 
tion before Muhammad Shah is gjven, His desertion from the imperialist .army 
to join Saiyid ‘Abdullah Qud>-ul-Mulk is described on p. 87. The battle took 
place ^t f^stopur on t3th Muharram 1136 A.H. (13th November, 1720 A.D.), 
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MUHtASHAM KHAN BAHADUR ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(Vol. HI, pp* 793-796). 

He was Mir Muhammaa Khan^ son of Muhtasham JOian^ son of 
ShaM Mir. He was above ail bis brothers in regard to his office and 
influence. His success was not due to bis birch, but because Zinat- 
un-Nisa Begam^ the full sister of A‘zam Shab-who always devoted 
herself to the service of her revered father (Aurangzib) and was styled 
Begam Sahiba after the accession of Bahadur Shah—gave her protege 
the daughter of Mir Mas‘ud in marriage to him. On the recommen- 
dation of the Begam he attained the rank of 700 in the reign of 
Aurangzib. He was a real student, and studying under Mulia Jivan 
Amaithlval^ — who was well known for his learning and was for long 
an associate of Aurangzib and later of Bahadur Shah— became the 
chief pupil of the Mulla. In Bahadur Shah’s time he was awarded 
the title of his father. When the affairs of the government became 
unsettled, and the Amtrzadas and the descendants of . high families 
were obliged to give up hopes of service and advancement due to them 
by the right of their birch, and to look for success to the patronage of 
the influential officials, Muhtasham Khan also, after the sad death of 
the B^ain, attached himself to Nawab Asaf Jah Path Jang, and 
came to Milwa. He received an allowance of one hundred and fifty 
rupees a month. When that great crossed the Narbada*, and 


1 in die. Text is a printer's error for ijlti 

2 The word is omitted in the Text between 


r 


and 


yh^ For Muhtashairi ^an see Ma3thir-uWmar3, III, pp. 646-650. 

He was the son of Shaikh Mir ]^wafi who was a distinguished companion of 
Prince Aurangzib, and died at an early age. 

3 She was the second daughter of Aurangzib, and according to Irvine. 
Later MughaU (Sarkar edn.), I, p.2, received the title of "Padshah Begam” from 
Bahadur Shah. She died at the age of 8b years on i8th May, 1721. 

4 Mulla Jiwan Amaithvx, according to Beale, Biographical Dictionary (1894 
edn.), p. 278, was the tutor of Emperor Auran^b. 

Sbafi ]^an, II, p. 852. See also Irvine, Later Mughals, II, p, 22. where 
the date is given as ist Rajab, ir32‘A.H, (9th May, 1720 A.D.). 
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having won decisive victories’: over the huge armies of his enemies, 
took possession of the extensive territories of the Deccan, Muhtasham 
Khan was granted the rank of 3,000 with 3,000 horse and appointed 
the Bakhshi of the Mansahdlrs ol tUt DeGcan. When Path Jang was 
sent for to Upper India^ for caking up the office of the Vazir, Muht- 
asham Khan, as he hesitated in accompanying him, was removed from 
his office. After some time he was appointed from the Capital fof 
service in the Deccan. After the battle^ with Mubariz Khan, in 
which he was wounded, he was rewarded by reinstatement in his 
old office ioi the. B^khsht) which, according to his own saying, suited 
him and was to his liking. For nearly twenty years he rendered 
approved service, and receiving the tide of Bahldur rose to the rank 
of 5,000. 

He was a straightforward man, devoid of guile, and was distingui- 
shed for his sincerity and frankness. He. was possessed of candour 
and trust, which arc essential qualities for a leader, and never forgot 
the observance of the etiquette of the Court. He carried out the 
duties of his service in a most efficient manner, and did not allow 
nepotism to interfere in his official dealings with relations or acquain- 
tances. He preserved an even tenor of life from the beginning to the 
end, and was never presumptuous. Outwardly he was austere and 
morose, but he never spared himself in public service and did his best 
in every possible way. He did not keep up a force equal to his rank, 
but Was possessed of much property including elephants. In his 
later days he developed a special attraction for beardless youths whom 
he patronised openly. The pleasure-loving and smooth-faced lads, 
with moustaches just beginning to show up and who had shaved their 

1 Battles of Pandhar, 20th June, 1720, and Balapur, iith August, 1720, 
vide Irvine, Later Mugjjds, II, pp, 29, 47. These dates arc according to 
Wmtenfeld-MUhl^'s TdheUeht and are One day later than those given in Irvine. 

2 In 1721:. According to Khafi Khan, 11 , p. 939, he reached Delhi, and 
on 22nd Raby IT 20th February, <722, was appointed the Vazir. 

3 Bati^ Shiddukbera, ridh October, 1724, sec Vol. I, dnte, p. 718, 

notes 7, 8. ■ ' ' ' - ' 
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eyebrows, were dressed and adorned with great pains; this was regar- 
ded by him as a necessary expense (obligation) for authority 
bimmat). When Nawab Path Jang was besieging the fore of 
Trichinopoly he died in 1 136 A.H. on i6th Jummada I (2yth June, 
1743 A.D.). His son Hashmat Uiiah Khan was appointed 
on his father’s death, and received the rank of 3,50a. He was a young 
man of amiable disposition and carried on his duties satisfactorily. 

MUHTASHAM KHAN MIR IBRAHIM 
(Vol. Ill, pp, 646-^50). 

He was the eldest son of Shaikh Mir Khawafi, who was the chief 
of the intimates of Prince Aurangzlb in his early days. If death^ had 
spared him, he would have been one of the chief officers and the 
leading commanders of the state. In the early years of the reign he 
did great deeds and established a claim for recognition at the hands 
of the successor to the sovereignty. The appreciative Sovereign 
showed favours to and brought up his sons, who were sdll young, 
and granted them suitable ranks. Although they, as a result of their 
evil destiny, were not in accord with the Emperor’s disposition, they 
attained high ranks simply because of the regard for their deceased 
parent; the Emperor never failed to show favours to them. Mir 
Ibrahim received the rank of i.ooo with 400 horse, and during his 
long service received promotion. Later for some reason he left for 
pilgrimage to the Hijiz. In the i8th year after his return from die 
Hijaz he rendered homage at the Court, and was confirmed in the 
rank of 1,500, and exalted by the grant of the title of Muhtasham 
Khan. From Hasan Abdal he was appointed Faujdar of Langarkot^, 

1 He was killed in the battle of Dcora’i, 4 miles firom Ajmer 23rd to 25th 
March, 1659; "Alamgtrnama, pp. 31 4*326, J^afi j^ln, IL pp. 68 — 71, and Sir 
J adunath Sarkar, History of A uranggih, 11 . pp. 505"5 * 7« 

2 Mddthir-i-Alamgiri, p. 141. His appointment as FanjdSr of Mewat is 
mentioned on p. 158, and transfer from governorship of Agra to that of Allaha- 
bad on pp. 246, 247. His reinstatement is recorded on p, 396, and appointment 
as governor of Naldrug in the 47 di year on p. 
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is 20 kos from Peshawar, and received the gift of a 0 ag. 
returning from Hasan Abdal he was made Faujdar oi 
, and in the 20 th year appointed Faujddr or Mewat. 
When Prince Muhammad Akbar raised the head of rebellion, and 
of the auxiliary officers willingly joined him, while others 
submitted unwillingly, the ^an and a few others out of loyalty did 
leave the path of duty, and did not obey the Prince’s orders. For 
a time he was imprisoned because of his objectionable address, 
but when the Prince fled, he came and did homage, and was gracious- 
ly received. Afterwards he was appointed Governor of Agra, and 
in the 28th year on the death of Saif ^an the Governor of Allahabad 
he was given charge of that province. Later he was deprived of his 
rank, and for a long time lived in retirement. In the 42nd year he 
was reinstated in the rank of 2,000 with 1,000 horse, and after some 
time was sanctioned an addition of i ,000 horse, and appointed 
Governor of Aurangabad, but the year of this appointment is not 
known. In the 47th year he was nominated Governor of Naldrug. 
Later he was again suspended from his office and returned to the 
Court. When in the 49th year the Emperor turned his attention to 
the conquest of WSgingera^, Pirya (Pldiya) Naik, the governor, had 
recourse to craft, and professed a desire for peace. He handed over 
to ‘Abdul Ghanl Kashmiri a pedlar {dast farosh) of tKe camp- — who 
deceit had been carrying on dealings with Pldiya; — a letter full of 
various requests. This was presented to the Emperor through Hidayat 
Kesh the recorder [WaqFa KJjwdri) and the prayers were accepted. 
Afterwards Muhtasham Khan, who was without office and a debtor of 
the same Kashmiri, was at the suggestion of the Naik restored to 
office, appointed governor of the fort, and sent to take over the fort. 

hypocrite admitted the ]^an and a few others into the fort', and 
the drums of victory were beaten loudly in the royal camp and there 
were rejoicings. At last the Kashmiri brought a message from Pidiya’s 


I For the campaign of Wagingera see Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of 
Aurangzib^ V, pp. 221-234, and Mda^ir-i-’Alamgm, pp. 498-506. 
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mother that Pidiya had gone mad and run away. Som Singh 
brother, who had come to the Presence to arrange for the 
obtained leave to return and arrange for vacating the fort. This also 
was allowed. He thought that by his falsehood and deception the 
royal army would march off, but when this did not happen, the flames 
of strife were rekindled, and the helpless Muhtasham I^an was 
imprisoned. On the day when by the exertions of the heroes the fort 
was captured, that wicked person shut up the Khan in a houscj and 
setting fire to the buildings fled. If the imperialists had arrived 
a moment later, the j^an would have been burnt. It is stated 
that the Khan had eate*n some metallic compound (fihat), as a result 
even in the height of winter sweat poured from his body, and he 
needed fans. He was well known for his potency and keeping many 
women. His main pastimes were indulgence, sleeping and eating. 
On account of repeated dismissals and lack of employment he was ' 
miserable circumstances. At the time of the return from Khelna*^ the 
officers suffered great hardships. Owing to extensive rains every 
stream was flooded, and at every step a bridge had to be built. There 
was not even a trace of beasts of burden or horses. It took a 
and seventeen days to cover fourteen kos. The Khan, who could not 
exist without women, came along the hillside with most of his women 
folk on foot, a staff in his hand, falling and stumbling. He had many 
children, but none of his sons except for Muhammad Khan who was 
honoured and received his father's tide, attained to any eminence. A 
separate account® of the son has been incinded. 


1 During the return journey of the Mu^al army after the fall of Khclna 
in June, 1702; the sufferings of the army during this journey are summed up 
by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aurahgzih, V, pp. 187-189. 

2 Maathir-nl-Umar3, Text III, pp. 793-796, and translation immediately 
before this account on pp. 3131-233. 
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MUHTASHAM KHAN SHAIKH QASIM FATHPUR! 

(Vol. m. p. 355). 

He was the brother of Islam ^an’^ Shaikh ‘Ala’-ud-Dm. In the 
3rdl® year of Jahangir’s reign he was appointed to the rank of 1,000 
with 500 horse. In the 5th year® he was granted an increase of 2,30 
horse. After the death of Islam ^an he received an increase in his 
rank. In the 8th year he was appointed governor of BengaP, and is 
the pthyear® his rank was increased to 4,000 with 4,000 horse. As 
he did not possess the essential qualities of leadership, and -in fact was 
devoid of any powers of management, people of the area were dis- 
satisfied with him. He deputed an army without proper preparation 
and arrangement for the conquest of Assam. After it had made three 
or four marches in the country, the Assamese carried out a night 
attack, which resulted in a heavy defeat for his army®. On this matter 
being reported to the King, he was removed from office^ and he fell 
out of favour. About the same tirne he died. 

1 For his life see Ma3^ir-»l~Umara, Text I, pp. 118-120. Beveridge & 
Prashad’s translation, I, pp, 69.2, 693. 

2 In the account of the 3rd year k is stated that he was sent for tO: the 
Court as he could not agree with his brother Islam ^an, sea T-rnnk-i-JahangM 
(Rogers & Beveridge) r, pp. 147. 148* 

3 This is incorrect, as in the account of the 5th year it is stated that his 
rank which was t,ooo with 5oo horse, was increased by 500 personnel and horse, 
see T«2«fe, <7jp. pj 176. 

4 The death of Islam Khan in 102 a A.H. (1613 A.D.) is recorded, but not 
the appointment of Q^Im Khan. This is, however, recorded in the account of 
the &xh yeix ia lqbsln3ma-i-jahangtri, p. jz. 

5 This promotion was sanctioned in the loth year, see Tuzukt of, cit., p. 
306, 

6 Adapted from BSdshahnSma, II, p. 68. 

7 This happened in the 12th year, when Ibrahim F^h^ Fatli Jang was sent 
to replace him, vtde THzHk, of. cit., p. 373. In Uiyad-asSalStm, Text p. 181, 
translation pp. 179, 180, it is stated that he was the Governor of Bengil for 5 
years and a few months, and was dismissed from oflfice, as he did not take any 
suiodile steps in connection with the capture of Aba Dakar by the Assamese. 
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MU‘IN.UD-DIN AHMAD KHAN FARANKHODF 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 216, 217). 

In the year when Humayun started from Kabul for the conquest 
of Hindustan, Mu‘In-ud-Din Ahmad Khan accompanied his stirrups 
in the shadow of royal favours. In the 6th year of Akbar’s reign when 
the Emperor’s standards marched towards the Eastern provinces, he 
was left in charge of Agra^. In the yth year when ‘Abdullah j^an 
Ozbeg was deputed for the conquest of Malwa, Mu'm-ud-Din, who 
was distinguished for his rectitude and ability among the officers of 
the BuyUtat, was honoured by the grant of the title of Khan, and sent 
there with the instructions that after the conquest he should tactfully 
conciliate the plebians and nobles of the area; and after defining the 
^alsa lands and the fiefs to be granted, in accordance with their 
ranks, to the Amirs, who had been appointed to the expedition, return 
to the Court®. He on his arrival carried out the division judiciously 
and returned to the Presence; and was the object of increased 
(from Akbar). In the 18th year he was attached^ to Munfim 
who, according to orders, had started for the conquest of Patna (Bihar). 
And later he accompanied Mun'im Kh 3 n to Bengal. In the 20th 
year, when the army was stationed in the city of Jinnatahad (Gaur) 
and great mortality resulted from the effects of the bad air, he also 
died there in the year 983 A.H.® (1575 A.D.). 


1 According to Blochmann’s translation of A’in, I (2nd edn.), p. 480, note 

i I, Farankad “is said to be near Samarqand”. 

2 Akbarnama, Text H, p. 147, Beveridge’s translation 11 , p, 228. 

3 This is based on Akbarnama, Text II, pp, 168, 169, Beveridge’s transla- 

t tlon, pp. 260, 261. 

f 4 AkbarnIma,'Ttxt III, p. 40, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 57 - 

^ 5 Ibid., 160, Ibid,, pp, 226, 227 for a detailed account of the ravages 

due to Malaria at Gaur. 
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MIR MU‘IZZ-UL-MULK AKBARI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 227-Z31). 

He was a Musawi Saiyid^ and one of the nobles of the. Holy 
Mashiiad. In the reign of Akbar he was enrolled among the com- 
manders of 3,000, and was highly favoured for his services, la the 
I oth year of his reign, 973^ A.H. (1565-66 A.D.), Akbar moved to 
Jaunpur to punish Khan Zaman, who had sent his brother Bahadur 
Khan with Iskandar Khan Ozbeg to the district of Sarwar® for plun- 
dering and ravaging that area. For their chastisement Akbar sent a 
strong detachment of officers under Mir Mu‘izz-ul-Muik. The rebels 
on the arrival of this strong detachment lost courage*^ and restored to 
deception and negotiations. They sent a message that it was beyond 
them to think of opposing the royal forces, and their prayer was for 
pardon. They were willing, to send ovcf the well known elephants 
which they had captured, and as soon as their, faults had been cleansed 
by the limpid water of forgiveness they would come to the Presence to 
offer their apologies in person. The Mir wrote in reply that the 
record of' their crimes was not of such a nature tha.it could be 
cleansed without the intervention of the sword. In spite of this 
Bahadur ]^an requested that if he were granted an interview, it would 
be possible to exchange a few appropriate words. Mir came out of 
his encampment with a few companions, and Bahadur ^an with a 
few attendants also approached from the opposite side; and various 
points were discussed by the two parties. 

As the signs of deceit were patent on the foreheads of the rebels, 
it was not found possible to arrange a peaceful settlement. Akbar 

1 See Blochmann’s translation of A'in, I (2nd edn.), pp. 414, 415, 

2 Akbarmma, Text II, pp. 257, 258, Beveridge’s translation II, pp. 384, 
385. For ‘All Quli l^an Zaman see Maa^ir-al-XJmara, I, pp. 622-630, Bever- 
idge’s translation, pp, 197-204. 

3 See Beveridge, of. city, p, 389, note i. 

4 See Akbarnama, Text II, pp. 261, 262, Beveridge’s translation II, pp. 
389-391, from ivhere the above account appears to have been taken. 
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on hearing of this news sent Lashkar Khan and Raja Todar Mai to 
the Mir with the instructions that they should arrange for peace 
or war as they thought proper. They after meeting Mir Mti'izz-ul- 
Muik sent a message to the rebels that if their faithful and 
words were sincerely meant, they should present themselves at the 
threshold without fear, otherwise they must be prepared to fight. As 
they were not satisfied, they did not agree. The Mir, who was very 
conceited and proud of his fighting qualitieSj having heard that the 
means employed by Kh an Zaman were likely to lead to his off ences 
being pardoned, arranged his army and attacked the enemy near 
Khairabad. Muhammad Yar, the nephew of Iskandar Khan Ozbeg 
who commanded the advance guard of the insurgents fell in the first 
attack of the royal army. Iskandar Khan, who was fighting 
him, was carried along and fled from the field. The victorious army 
thinking that the flight of Iskandar had decided the battle took to 
plundering, and became scattered. Bahadur Khan, who was 
wait with a force, attacked the left wing of the army 
disturbance. Shah Budagh Khan fell from his horse and was 
prisoner, and many soldiers throwing the dust of unfaithfulness on 
their foreheads, deserted to the enemy. Bahadur f^an, having de- 
feated this section of the imperialist army, attacked the centre, 
the soldiers without fighting gave up the struggle and took to 
while some out of discord or unfaithfulness crept away. Through 
lack of union, and the presumption and vanity of the Commander, the 
victors were defeated. Though Raja Todar Mai with other Amirs 
firmly held the ground, but, as the army was scattered, nothing could 
be achieved. Later when the province of Bihar was conquered, the 
Mir was granted as his fief the pargana of Arab^ and its surroundings. 
In the 24th year the nobles of Bihar under the leadership of Ma'sum 
Khan Kabuli, Tayitlddr of Patna, rebelled. They led away Mir 
Mu‘izz-ul-Mulk and his younger brother Mir ‘All Akbar from the 
righteous path by their plausible speeches and flatteries, and spread 


I Arrah in Bihar. 


Mukatid HarnSli 



the di^urbance. But both the brothers after a while separated them- 
selves from the rebels, and Mir Mu‘izz-ul-Mullc hurrying to Jaunpur 
raised the standard of independence, and collected (round him) many 
short-sighted opportunists. Consequently in the 25th year, 988 
A.H. Akbar directed Asad Khan Turkman of Manikpur to 

hasten to Jaunpur, and bring that wicked wretch with all his suspicious 
adherents to the Court. In compliance of the orders he (Asad Khan) 
captured all the insurgents and sent them by boat to the Emperor. 
Near Itawah, however, the boat of the Mir foundered in the River 
Jumna^. 

(RAI) MUKAND NARNOL! 

(Vol. II, pp. 237, 238). / 

He was a Mathar Kait (Mathur Kaisch or Kayasth®). Earlier 
when Asaf Khan Yamln-ud-Daula (Nur Jahan’s brother) had the small 
rank of 200 with 5 horse, Rai Mukand was hts servant on Rs. 2 or 3 
a month. As he was not without talents, he was promoted as his 
patron advanced through the grace of the Almighty, and with the 
passage of time became his Divan. He was highly cultured and very 
benevolent. Men often succeeded by forged recommendations on his 
behalf; when these recommendations were brought to him he would 
say that he had written them. There were few Kaits who did not 
profit by his good fortune, and did not acquire a name. He spent a 
great deal. of his fortune on the town of Narnol which was his native 
place and residence. He erected lofty buildings there and was always 
wanting to visit it. After the death of Asaf ^an he was received 
favourably by Shah Jahan, and appointed Divan-i-Buyutat (Superin- 

1 See AkbarnSma, Text III, p. 286, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 4 i 9 * 

2 Ibid., p. 309, Ibid,, p. 455. It was near to Etawah in the United 
Province? that the boat was sunk. It was commonly believed that he was 
drowned by Akbar’s order, see Mnniakhab-ul-Lubbah, Text II, pp. 276, 277, 
Lowe’s translation II, p, 285, 

3 One of the twelve branches of Kaisths or Kayasths, see Beames’ edn. of 
Elliot’s Supplementary Glossary, I, p, 305. 
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tcndent o£ buildings etc.). As his star was in the ascendant, he rose 
to the pst o£ the Dwdn-i-Tan^ (Superintendent of grants etc.). 

Some enemies from amongst his countrymen represented to the 
Emperor through the courtiers that Rai Mukand had buried forty lacs 
of rupees under the foundations of his house. Men were sent to dig 
his house, and when all had been pulled down, not a mite (habbat) 
was found. "The slanderous liars were brought to the Presence, and 
confessed chat they were his neighbours, and as he had taken their 
land by force they had determined to be revenged in every possible 
-way; they were now ready to receive any punishment that might be 
ordered. Shah Jahan pardoned their offences. Rai Mukand served 
for a long time as the Dwdn-i'Tdn, and was honoured and trusted all 
his life*. 

MUKAND SINGH HaRA^ 

(Voi. in, pp. 509, 510). 

He was the son of Madhu Singh*. After his father s death he 
came to the Court in the 21st year of Shah Jahan s reign, and was 
appointed to the rank of 2,000 with 1,500 horse, and received the 
gift of his birth place® as a fief. Later he was granted an increase of 
500 horse. In the 22nd year he was deputed in attendance upon 
Sultan Muhammad Aurangzib® as an auxiliary to Qandahar, which 

I. BUsBhn ^ ma , II. p. 279 - with 100 horse 

and appointed but his appointment as to the mvan-iSuyutat is 

not mentioned. In the list at the end of the work his rank is given as 800 with 
200 horse (p. 74 t)* 

2 See YazdanPs article in /o«rw. Proc, As. Soc. Bengal III, (1907), 

pp 582, 583, for a notice of Mukand Rai and his buildings. Narnol is in the 
Patiala State, Panjab, 

3 Hada in the Text. See ante under Madhu Sing Hara. p. i, note i. 

4 Madt±ir-Mmara. Text III, pp. 453 ' 456 ; ti-anslation ante pp. 1-4. 

5 ’Amal-i-Mih (Yazdani edn.) Ill, p, 63. 

6 Aurangzib's appointment for the defence of Qandahar is mentioned in 
^Amal-i-Salih, III, p, 71, but Mukand Singh^s name is not included in the list. 
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was besieged by the Iranis. On his return, in the 25th year, he 
received an increase of 500 foot (Dliat), and was granted drums and 
a flag. In the same year he accompanied Suitan Muhammad Aurang- 
zib for the second time to Qandahar. In the 26th year he was 
attached to Sultan Data Shikoh, and proceeded to the same quarter. 
After his return his rank was raised to 3,000 with 2,000 horse. In 
28th year he was deputed with Sa‘ad Uliah Khan for the destruc- 
tion of the fort of ChitcSr. In the 3 1 sc year^ he was attached to 
Maharaja Jasv/anc Singh who had been deputed to Malwa to stop 
Sultan Muhammad Aurangzib’s advance. On the day of the battle, 
he and his brother Mohan Singh Hara pressed through the artillery and 
and came face to face with the Prince. They fought boldly 
and performed valiant deeds, and finally sacrificed their lives for the 
of their honour. Both the brothers died in 1068 A.H. (1658 
A.D.). Mukand Singh’s son |agat Singh received in Aurangzib’s 
reign the rank of 2,000, and was .appointed the chief in his home 
district. He was employed for a long time in the Deccan. In the 
year he died. His fief was assigned to Kishwar Singh, whose 
has been included in the notice b£ Ram Singh®. 

of drums and a flag is recorded on p. 135, but not the increase ifl 
rank; Aurangzib's starting for Qandahar for the second time is mentioned on p. 

37, In the list of the officers (p. i^ 7 ) who were deputed with Dara Shikoh 
for the conquest of Qandahar in the 26th year his name is not mentioned. 
Ullah lean’s deputation for the destruction of Chittor is described on 

194- 

1 This should be the 32nd year, as Maharaja Jaswant Singh was appointed 
of Malwa on 22nd Rabi* I, io68 A.H. C28th December, 1657 A.D.), 

III, pp. 284, 285; see also Jadunath Sarkar, History of Hurang' 
p. 331, where it is stated that the army under Jaswant Singh, the gover- 
nor-designate of Malwa left Agra on i8th December (Old Style, 29ch December 
Style). In the battle of Dharmat, 26th April, 1658, Mukand Singh Hara 
the- leader of one column of the vanguard, Sarkar, of, etr., II, pp. 358, 360, 

363^ V .. ■ .. . . ■ ■■ 

2 Maa^ir-ul-Umar 3 ^ II, pp, 323, 324; Kishwar Singh was appointed as the 
Raja of K 5 tah, as Jagat Singh left no male issue. 
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MUKARRAM mAN MIR ISHAQ 
(Voi. ni, pp. 695-701). 

He was the second son a£ Shaikh Mlr^. The devotion and zeal 
of Shaikh Mir had impressed themselves firmly on Emperor ‘Alamgir, 
and he regarded his valuable service in the beginning of the reign 
when he sacrificed his life for his master, as establishing a great claim 
upon him, and so he encompassed his sons with favours of all kinds. 
It is well known that he used to refer to them as the King’s 
children. Hence it was that they in their presumption behaved 
in the manner of the house-born ones, and being without tact did 
not humble themselves to anyone, and giving themselves up to 
an easy life did not establish any contacts^. In short, Mir Ishaq 
was granted a high rank and the title of Mukarram Khan, and 
appointed to the distinguished post of the Superintendent of the Body- 
guard. In the 18 th year when the Camp was in the fertile land of 
Hasan Abdal, the Khan and his brother Shamsher Khan Muhammad 
Ya'qub were appointed with a well-equipped force to chastise the 
Afghans®. The Khan went by the Khalush Pass, and had several 
engagements with the enemy. He made many of them prisoners and 
destroyed their habitations. One day the enemy showed themselves, 
Although he had no information about their numbers, he suddenly 
attacked them and was victorious. Meanwhile two forces, which 
were in ambush in the middle of the hills on the two sides, attacked 
him, and a serious struggle between the two armies ensued. Shamsher 
Khan and Mir ‘Aziz Ullih, son-in-law of Shaikh Mir, stood firmly and 
Were killed with a large number of the army. Many died for want of 
water and from having lost their way. Mukarram Khan with a few 

1 For Shaikh Mir see references in note i under Muhtasham ^an Mir 
Ibrahim, p, 233. 

2 For an instance of their presumptuous action see Miithir-i-’ Alamgir t, p. 
155. 

3 Maathir-i-lUmgtru pp.- 144. 145- whence the account is taken. The 
name of the pass is j^abush in that work, with Jafiush and Jalus as variants, 
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others managed, through the guidance of son>c who knew the road, 
to pt over to ‘Izzat jOian the of BSjaur. He regarded the 

arrival of jMukarram Khan as a great event, and treating him with 
regard comforted him. According to orders he was sent to the 
Presence. In the 20th year he was appointed Superintendent of the 
Mace-bearers^ in place of ‘Abdur Rahim ^an, and in the 23rd year, 
at the time of the return from Udaipur to AjmSr he was deputed^ to 
chastisethc rebels of Badhnur, a dependancy of Chittor, and was 
exalted by the grant of an elephant. Later he was censured for some 
reason, and was deprived of the honour of paying his respects. Again, 
the a 6th year, he was admitted to service, and was appointed 
governor of Lahore. In the 30th year he® was removed, but later 
was given the governorship of Multan, and from there was again 
transferred to the governorship of Lahore. In the ^ist ycar he was 
under suspension, and resigning from service remained in the Capital 
in retirement as a pensioner. 

In the 45th year*, out of a desire to re-enter service, he presented 
himself at Khatanun (Khatao) near the fort of Parnala (Panhala), and 
or a time was the recipient of royal favours. As the temperaments 
the two parties were not in accord, and neither tried for harmony, 
he again retired, and returning to the Capital lived there in case and 
comfort. With his accumulated capital he purchased houses and 
1 Ma 3 ^ir-i-‘Alamgiri, p. 158. 

VIV R the name of the place is given as Ranthambhor 

^th Badhim^s a variant. It is Bodhnor of Jarrett, [I, p, ^74. and Badnor 
o mperta VI, pp. 178, i7p. His dismissal from the office of the 

Superintendent of Mace-bearers is recorded on p. 228. 

^ recorded 

283 of Sipahdar Sin wa. appointed hi. 

cLl T *“ ™ f'”'" 'hi. post a second time and recalled to the 

Caapital,.op. cit., p, 386. 

T 4 The name of the place a nVili 4 f in the 

vu ■ r t ' ^ * History of Attrangzib, V, p. 170 and 

Khatao m Imperial Gazetteer, XV, pp, 265, 266, ^ ^ 
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shops, which y ieUed a good iricome. He was not without mctits. 
He took to Sufism and used to repeat “He is everywhere*’, and 
zealously followed the ideals. Nawab Asaf Jah^ — who during the 
reign of Bahadur Shah lived in retirement in the Capital for some 
time— seated that “In those days I used to visit Mukarram Khan, 
and profited from his discourses”. He died during the reign of 
Farrukh Siyar. He was childless. His adopted son Ubaid Ullah Khan 
was well known. Saiyid Hashmat Ullah Khan, who at the time of 
writing is Asaf Jah’s a^ctit {Vakil) at the Court, is Ubaid Ullah’s son. 

Idleness often leads to a study of alchemy and to a love for chemis- 
try, and it is a common occurrence that such a pursuit by inspiring 
hopes appears to provide a favourable antidote for unemployment; 
Mukarram Khan also was not free from this folly. He took to it in 
the end of Aurangzib’s reign. This was mentioned by the reporters 
to the Emperor. Khwwas j^an relates in his history that he heard 
about it from a person who was sent by Muhammad Yar f^an, the 
Governor of Delhi, to Mukarram Khan to make enquiries about it, 
and he obtained the information directly from him. He was trustwor- 
thy, and his testimony might, therefore, be accepted as correct. 
Afterwards when it became well known that the Kh an was seeking 
after the transmutation of metals, the search for the process became 
well established in his workshop. A faqtr, who posed as a holy man 
in his appearance, came to him, and laid great stress on his integrity 
and disinterestedness. He represented with an air of great mystery 
that he was a disciple of the great sage, the leader of the philosqphcts 
Ghaus-uth-Thaqalln, who was an adept alchemist, and that he had 
been authorised by him to instruct Mukarram ^an. By repeating 
fables and enchantments he created the proper atmosphere, and with 
the. help of associates he cleverly demonstrated how a small quantity 
of gold could be doubled. As a result Mukarram ^an was conver- 
ted, and though during this time he treated him with all respect and 
entreated humbly, the paid no heed whatsoever, and ignoring 
all comforts confined himself to minor demonstrations, and whenever 
the question of instruction wa? brought up he put it off till the day of 
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departure. Till one day he agreed and they brought a large pot and 
filled it up to the mouth with alternately laid layers of ashrafts and 
copper coins. Having sealed it up with clay they put tt up over a 
fire. When a third of the night had passed, a dreadful noise was 
heard issuing out of the pot. The trickster smote his hands in 
grief and said, “Some evil has influenced the process, and it can 
only be remedied by offering the blood of a black-skinned boy”, 
Mukarram Khan said, “How can it be lawful to shed innocent blood. 
We must stop.” The faqtr looked greatly offended and said, “It 
seems impossible to you”. He took some ashrafts and went out. 
After two hours he came back with a child, and with his own hand 
cut his neck with a knife, and poured some drops of his blood into 
the fire. The. noise ceased, and the victim was stretched under the 
ashes. A short while afterwards the men of the arrived with 

torches and crying out with the sound of trumpets stated that a fsqtt 
had kidnapped a helpless boy into this lane, and. had not passed 
beyond this house. Seize the faqtr and hand him over, as the mother 
and father of that oppressed are helpless. Mukarram Khan was 
distressed, and though for fear of his honour offered a large sum of 
money, the tumult did not cease. The trickster objected saying, 
“Why give money ? Hand me over. What can they do?” Afuer a 
great deal of useless talk the trickster came forward and said, “Here 
I am.” Kotwai’s men bound him hand and foot, and beating him 
carried him away. Mukarram Khan sat under a tree saying, “What 
shall I do?” Sometimes he put the finger of astonishment into his 
mouth, and sometimes he bit his hand out of tepentancc. Meanwhile 
the day dawned, and he sent someone to ascertain what had happened 
to the faqtt. No trace of the disturbance could be found. The 
people of the quarter were questioned. No one could tell anything. 
Enquiry was made about the victim, but he also could not be traced. 
Surprise followed surprise. Afterwards when the pot grew cold and it 
was opened, they found in it bits of stone instead of ashrafis. Who- 
ever enquired of the Khan about it was told, “This was the price of 
the spectacle which he ^ihowcd me.” 
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(Mirza) MUK ARR AM KHAN SAFA VI 
(VoL III, pp. 5S3-586). 

His name was Murad Kam, and he was the son of Mirza Murad 
Iltifat Khan the eldest son of Mirza Rustam of Qandahar. Mirza 
Murad gained his heart s desire (^marad) hy marrying the daughter of 
Abdur Rahim Khan Khanan, and in the reign of Jahangir was exalt- 
ed with the titled of Iltifat Khan, and the rank of z.ooo with 800 
horse. During the reign of Shah Jahan also he was for long in royal 
service. During the period of service he did not exert himself, and 
111 the i6th year resigned from service, and was granted a pension of 
Rs. 40,000 a year". For a long time he lived in tranquility and com- 
fort in Patna, and his days were spent in ease and freedom from care. 
Murad Kam (his son), who was receiving training in the affairs of 
government and service, became an object of royal favour", and in the 
beginning of the a isc year of Shah Jahan’s reign was granted the 
rank of 2,000, and assigned the office of QUrbegu In the a4th year 
his rank was increased, and he was appointed Faujddr oi Lucknow 
and Baiswara in succession to Saiyid Murtada Khan; 1^^^ 
year he was, on the death of Mu‘tamad Khan, made of 

pur, and was exalted by an increase in his rank to 3,000 with 3,000 
horse, and the grant of drums. Later he came to the Court, and in 
the ayrfi year, received the title of Mukarram lhin, and was permit- 
ted to return to his district. In the 28 th year he was in attendance 

at the jGourt. In the 3 ist year he was again appointed Faujddr of 
Jaunpur. When the juggler of Fate removed the plan of government 

1 In Memoirs of Jahangir, Rogers & Beveridge’s translation I, p. 298, the 
grant, of the title is mentioned, but not the rank to which he was assigned. 

2 Badshahnama, 11, p. 317. Perhaps what is meant is that he was pension- 
ed off as he could not or would not fitght, see Maathir-ul-Umara, Text III, p. 
556- Muqarrab l^an on the other hand was pensioned off because of age- id. 
p. 381. 

3 The account is incomplete as his earlier appointments, ranks and 
promotions in the 12th. 13th, i6th and 18th year are not mentioned, see 
Badsbabnama,.!!, pp. 135, 143, 179, 204, 334, 335, 385 and 399. 
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of Shah Jahan from the face of the world and laid the foundation of 
Aurangzib’s sovereignty, Prince Shuja*, owing to his being at vari- 
ance. with Dara Shikoh, made a compact of friendship and concord 
with Muhammad Aurangzlb Bahadur, and acted in harmony with 
him. When Dara Shikdh fled from before Aurangzlb, Shuja* ex- 
pressed great joy and satisfaction and offered his congratulations (to 
Aurangzlb). He also received from him the province of Bihar in 
addition to Bengal, and Shah Jahan was also made to confirm this in 
writing. Shuja* outwardly professing gratitude came from Akhar- 
nagar to Patna, and waited for an opportunity. When Aurangzlb 
went in pursuit of Data Shikdh as far as Multan, that opportunist 
(Shuja*) taking advantage of the situation sent an army under 
Saiyid *Aiam Barah and Hasan Khan Khweshgl to Jaunpur. Mukar- 
ram Khan realized the impossibility of being able to resist them, and 
after discharging a few cannon and a little fighting came out of the 
fort*, and perforce joined Shuja* two stages from Allahabad, On the 
day of the battle of Khajua, Shuja* appointed Mtikarram l^an as 
the leader of the left wing^. The latter, in the height of the engage- 
ment, impressed by the majesty and power of Aurangzlb, and the 
Weakness and infirmity which were apparent in the affairs of Shuja*, 
deserted the latter, and joined Aurangzlb ’s army^. After the victory, 
he was reappointed to lus former office of the Faujdar of Jaunpur. In 
the 3rd year he was made Faujddr of Oudh. In the 9th year he was 
promoted to the high rank of 5,000, and in the loth year through 
the grace and favour of the Emperor he was granted the tide of 
Mlrza Mukarram Khan*, and rose high in his position. Later for a 
tirtie he was for some reason in retirement. In the 12th year he was 
again received into favour. He came without arms, and the sagaci- 
ous Emperor by the grant of a sword comfirmed him in his tenacity 
of purpose. In the same year in 1080 A.H. (1669 A.D.) he died 

I *Alamgirnama, p. .339, 

3 Of, cit„ p, 251. 
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oE a severe attack oiE fever. He had a poetical vein, and wrote good 
poetry. This verse is his:«— • 

Verse 

The glass of the hearts of the nightingaies has beep broken ineo 

M many fragments. 

That breeze dare not walk bare-footed iia the garden. 

After his death, his daughter in the end of the 1 9th year was 
married to Prince Mu‘izz-ud-Dln^, the eldest son of Shah ‘Akm Baha- 
dur. After the death of that chaste lady, the Prince was married to 
Saiyid-un-Nisa Begam^, the daughter of Mirza Rustam son of the 
deceased Mukarram Khan in the 28th year, 

MUKHLIS KHAN I 

(VoL in, pp. 428-430). 

He was the elder brother of the famous liahwardi Khan^. At 
first he was in the. employment of Sultan Parviz. As a result of his 
integrity and ability be rose to the office of the Dtmn* of the Prince, 
and looked after the province of Patna which formed part of the 
Prince’s fief. In the i9ch year of Jahangir s reign when the Prince 
heir-apparent Shah Jahan, after Ibrahim Kin Path Jang®, the 
Governor of Bengal, had been killed, sent an advance army to Patna 
under Raja Bhim the son of Raja'Amar Singh, MuWbUs Kan lost 
heart,' and though Allah Yar Khan son of Iffikhar Khan and Shgr 
Kan Afghan were his auxiliaries, he did not have sufficient courage to 

1 MdR ^ ir - i ' Alamgnt , p. 152. 

2 Id., p. 248. 

3 MaRihir-ul-Umara, Text I, pp.207-215, Beveridge & Prashad’s translation 
I, pp. 668-672. 

4 He was appointed in the 14th year, and had the rank of 2,000 with 700 
horse, vide Rogers & Beveridge, Memoirs of JahSngtr, II. 

5 Mdathir~itl-Umar 3 , Text I, pp. 135-139, Beveridge & Prashad*s transla- 
tion I, pp. 657-659. 
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strengthen the defences of the fort of Patna and carry on for a few 
days till the arrival of the imperial troops^. He rushed ayay to 
Allahabad, and later entering the service of Jahangir was exalted with 
the intimacy and confidence of the Emperor. In the disturbance of 
Shariyar, he, with Khwaja Abul Hasan, was in the vanguard of 
Yamln-ud-Daula^. After Shah Jahan’s accession he received the rank 
of 2,000 foot with 2,000 horse, and the gift of a flag®, and was 
appointed Faujdar of Narwar^. Later he was granted an increase of 
rank and drums, and made the Faujdar of the Sarkdr of Gorakhpur. 
In the yth year of the reign he was exalted to the rank of 3,000, 
and as he was appointed Governor of Telingana®, which at that time 
included Nandair and other estates in the province of Mahmudabad; 
he left for that quarter. In the i oth year of the reign he died. It 
is stated that he had collected many beautiful concubines, and that in 
his last illness he granted freedom to 500 of them. 

His son was Mirza Lashkari, who was one of the learned of the 
age ^nd was notorious for his loquacity. Through the close friendship 
of Mahabat Khan he became known at the Court. It is stated that 
this father of foolishness was. the first cause of Khan Jahan Lodi’s 
downfall. One night in the Gbusulkhdna he had a dispute with 
Husain Khan and ‘Azmat Khan, the sons of Khan Jahan Lodi. They 
treated him harshly (lit. they knocked the door of severity). He said, 
“Your bravery will be put to test tomorrow when they put fetters on 
your father’s legs, and take a ktor of rupees from him”. As Khan 
Jahan was on night watch, the sons went to the Pesh-khdna^ and 


1 Iqb3ln2mab~i'Jah3ngtrif p. 223; also see Beni Prasad, History of Jahangir, 
P- 373 - 

2 Ibid, p. 296; also see BSdsbahnama, I, pt. i, p. 73. 

3 Badshihnama, I, pt. i, p. 18 1, 

4 Ibid., p. 191. Instead of Nirwar the name is incorreedy printed as 
Naroz. 

5 Ibid, pt. ii, p. 14- 

6 in the text is incorrect; it should be as it is in 

Iqbtdnima-i-JahSngiri, p. 254. It probably was an ante-room. 
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repeated these words to their father. As the days of his prosperity 
had come to an end, these idle, baseless words added to his suspicions, 
and he shut himelf up in his house. Isyim Khan, at the Emperor’s 
orders went and enquired the cause of his conduct, kt the same time 
the remarks of Mirza Lashkarl became known^. Shah Jahan put 
him in chains and sent him for imprisonment in the Gwiliyar fort. 
After the affair of Khan lahan was liquidated, he was released, but 
he lived in exile until his death. Another son was Zawali^ who in 
the 20th year of Shah Jahan’s reign held the rank of 700 with 150 
horse. 

MUKHUS KHAN n 
(Vol. in;> pp. 641-644), 

He was the son of SafshikUn ^ah®, grandson of Qawim-ud-Dln 
^an^ the .Srfdf of Iran and brother of the famous Khalifa Sultan. He 
was a foreigner by birth. During the siege of Golconda he carried 
on the duties of the Superintendent of the Artillery, as a deputy for 
his father. After that fort was taken, he was granted an increase of 
200 horse and rose to the rank of 1000 with 300 horse®, in which 
appointment he was confirmed. In the 33rd year of the reign he 
held the office of 'Ard Mukarrir (Examiner of petitions). Later he 
was appointed and his rank became 2,000 with 700 horse. 

In the 36th year he was granted an increase of 500, and appointed 
2nd Bakhshi^ in succession to Bahramand Khan; and later receiving a 

1 See Maatkir-ul-U mard,, Beveridge & Prashad's translation I, p. 800, 

2 j Zawali in the text appears to be a printer’s error for 

A son of Mukhiis Khan with the name Yazdani is included in the list of Shah 
Jahan’s officers, BsdshahnZma, H, p. 744, with a rank of 700, 1 50 horse. 

3 Maa^ir-ttl-U marS, Text II, pp. 746, 747 

4 Ibid, Text .III, pp. 1 09' 1 1 5 *. He came to India in the 17th year of 
Aurangzib’s reign, vide MM^ir-i~Mamgtft, p, 230. 

5 Maathir-i-'Alamgiri p. 303. 

6 ' Ibid, p. 349. 
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furcher increase o£ 500 rose to the rank of 3,000. In the end of the 
44th year, Aurangzib’s victorious army started from j^aspur with 
the design of the conquest of Parnala (Panhala), and on the 2nd 
Sha'ban the town of Murtadaabad murch (Miraj), a de pendancy of 
Bijapur and 36 kos distant from the latter was selected as the camping 
ground for the imperial army. The ^an had been suffering from 
severe illness^, and on the 4th of the same month in x 1 12 A.H. (3rd 
January, 1701 A.D.) he died, and was buried in the same city in the 
tomb of the great saint Saiyid Shams-ud-Din, who was one of well 
known Shaikhs of that province. His inherited nobility was further 
adorned by acquired qualities; and he was possessed of all laudable 
traits. The doors of his liberality were open to both friends and 
strangers, and he did his best to promote the interests of the public. In 
the appointments of Mansabdars and in making representations his 
position at the Court was equal to that of Ruh Ullah !^an® i, who was 
brave but greedy. He was not avaricious, but contented, and had a very 
independent nature, consequently he held an unequalled place in the 
aflEections of the King. The latter often remarked that he had in him 
a young Khalifa Sultan. The regard in v/hich he held him is reflected 
by a letter which he wrote {i.e. ordered ‘Inayat Ullah Khan^ to write) 
in reference to his son to Prince Bidar Bakht, who was then stationed 
at Aurangabad; this letter is preserved in the work, Kdimat-T ayyihat, 
“As the son of MuUjlis IGxan deceased is an orphan, but possesses 
ability, and has thoroughly learned syntax and etymology, his welfare 
should be looked after^. Accidentally he has fallen amongst enemies 
and wolves. His nurse was the mother of Multafat ]^an, while the 
Dtvdn (Steward) is Haji Muhammad ‘All Khan. Bitter enmity has 

1 MaS^if-i-Alamgin p. 434, where he is designated Bakhsht-ul-Malk. 

2 MaSi^ir-ul~UmarS, Text II, pp, 309-315. 

3 For his account see Maathir-ul-UmarS, Text II, pp. 828-832, and Beveri- 
dge & Prashad's translation I, pp. 680-682. 

4 The instruction of the King, as noted by 'Inayat Ullah I^an in the 
KSlfmSt, is that the boy should be looked after until his uncle returns from the 
Wilayat^Petsia). 
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existed between these two. Qa’Ima, who was with the boy, has become 
the Dtvm of Haidarabad. Every effort must be made to safeguard 
the orphan.” When the affection of the master is so deepseated, 
service becomes a pleasure. This Multafat ^an Mirza Muhammad 
‘Ail, HajI Muhammad ‘Ail Khan and Mir Qa’ima TufrrashT w^ere 
ail MuMis gain’s partisans, and after his death received from 
the King the cities of j^ans etc. The Khan in question had only this 
son. He was born in the 2 1 sc year ' 1108 A.H. (1696-97 A.D.). 
Aurangzib gave him the name of Muhammad Hasan, In the time 
of Bahadur Shah he was given the title of Shams-ud-Dm Khan. He 
died at Delhi a few years before this vrork was compiled. In addition 
to his other accomplishments, Mukhiis Khan had a poetical vein, 
and composed elegant verses. The following verse is his : 

Verse 

My intoxication, the door of penitence and the heart of the 

cupbearer, 

With a single smile broke into fragments the cup, closed 
(the door) and opened (the heart of the cupbearer). 
Stranger still! in spite of his being a maghul given to excesses, he was 
greatly inclined towards Sufistic abstinence^. He also had a sympa- 
thetic nature. 

MUKHLIS KHAN QADI NiZAMA KARHARDO’P 
III, pp. 566-568). 

Originally he was in the service of Shah Jahan, and in the 20th 
.year he was appointed Bakhshi of Balkh^. In the 21st year he was 

I This passage is rather obscure, and it appears as if some words have been 
missed out by the copyists. 

z In Bldshahnama, II, p. 54o, it is yijf Karirwadi instead of 
The variants in *Alamgirn3ma are ^ ' 

P- 53- 

3 On p. 615 of the work cited it is recorded that Qadi.Nizama Bahhshi of 
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promoted and appointed Ba^sht and Reporter for Kabul. In the 24th 
year he had an increase in rank, and was made Superintendent of 
Artillery for the province. In the 25th year, he was made Divan 
of the province of the Capital. In the 26th year, he was deputed to 
accompany Muhammad Dara Shik5h on his expedition to Qandahar, 
and in the 27 th year he was the Bakhshi of the Shagird-fe&ha (artisans 
and menials). In the 28th year, in the company of Sa'd Ullah Khan 
he performed valiant services during the operations of destroying the 
fortifications of ' Chittor. Later he accompanied |^alil Ullah Khan, 
Ba^shi and Reporter of the army, in an expedition against the ruler of 
Srinagar (Garhwal). In the 30th year he made his mark as the Super- 
intendent (Amin) of Branding. Later he was transferred to the 
Deccan, and in the 31st year went to Bljapur for collecting the tribute 
from ‘Adil Khan. Up to the 30th year of Shah Jahan’s reign he had 
attained the rank of 800 with 200 horse. When Sultan Muhammad 
Aurangzlb started for the Capital from the Deccan, his rank in view 
of his loyal services, was raised to 1,500 with 200 horse^, and he was 
granted the title of Mu^lis ^an^. In the battle with Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh, and the first battle with Dara ShikSh he was in atten- 
dance on Aurangzlb. After returning from Multan he obtained leave 
to go to Agra®. In accordance with orders he carefully brought the 
auxiliaries of the province in company with Prince Muhammad Sultan 
to the Court. When on the occasion of the second battle with Dara 
Shikoh, the King cook with him Shaista Khan, the Governor of the 
province of Agra, the government thereof was assigned to Mukhlis 
Khan*. In the 2nd year, he, in accordance with orders, hurried to 
and with Khan Khanan took an active part in the fighting 


R alkh was sent with other ofiicers as an escort for the treasure chat was being 
wrought from Qhazni to Bal^. 

1 ’JUrngirnamd, p, 48. 

2 Ibid, p. 53 

3 Ibid, p, 231. 

4 Ibid, p. 294. 

5 Ibid, p. 433. ■ 
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there. In the 3rd year he was placed in charge of Akbarnagar^ 
mahal). In the yth year, he, in compliance with the orders, 
himself at the Court. In the 9th year his rank was increased to 
2,000 with 300 horse®, and he was deputed to accompany 
Muhammad Mu'azzam first to Lahore and afterwards to the Deccan. 
His later history has not been noticed. 


MUKHTAR mAN QAMAR-UD-DIN 
(Vol. Ill, pp, 655-660). 

He was the son of Shams-ud-Dln Mukhtar Khan. In the 21st 
year® of Aurangzib’s reign he received the title of Khan. Later he was 
appointed to the office of (Chief Huntsman). When his 

father was appointed to the high office of Governor of the province 
Ahmadabad, Gujarat, he was also attached to him'*’. After the death, 
his father, he attended the Court, and was granted the high title of 
Mukhtar ^an, and appointed Superintendent of the horse-stables®, 
in the 29th year he received a bow and a quiver, and was deputed 
Haulanki thdna^, a dependancy of Bijapur. From there he was placed in 
charge of the siege^ of Bijapur. In the 30th year, after the 
of Bijapur, when the imperial army came to Shoiapur ffie 
of Prince Muhammad Bldar Bakht®, the eldest son of 5 
Jah Muhammad A'zam Shah with the daughter of 
was celebrated on 15th Muharram, 1098 A.H. (21st November, 
1686 A.D.). The chaste lady was ^Styled Potl Begam. In the 

1 In the 4th year according to ‘AlamgirnSma, p. 683. 

2 The rank, according to 'AlamgirnSma, p. 843, was increased by 500 
to 2,000 and 406 horse. 

3 MAathir-i-’ALlamgm, p. 167. 

Op. dr., pp. 220, 221. 

Op. d^., pp. 259^ 260. . 

Op. di., p, '270, the name o£rl?2»a there is Hailsanqi. 

Op. cit,, pp. 272, 273. 

Op. dr., p. 284. 
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year, the Khan was appointed head^ of the Artillery. Later he was 
deputed to chastise the rebels of Kanglri^ and Ra’i Bagh. In the 
^yth year, he was reappointed® head of the Artillery. In the jSth 
year he succeeded Fida’T Khan K5ka as Governor of the province of 
Agra*. At the end of the 4tst year® he was removed from the 
governorship of Agra, and appointed to settle Maiwa. In the 45th 
year he was reinstated as Governor «f the province of Agra. He had 
attained the rank of 3,000, but as a result of some transgression this 
was reduced by 500 later, however, his rank was restored. In the 
49th year, as a reward for the taking of Sansanl= — which belonged to 
the rebellious Raja Ram Jat, and which was taken on 2nd Rajab, 1 1 17 
A.H. (gth October, 1705 A.D.) — his rank by an increase® of 500 
was advanced to 3,500. 

When fate and destiny are exerting for anyone’s advancement, all 
counter schemes of malevolents are bound to fail. Rather whatever 
is planned by them to injure the person, helps in his advancement. 
For example. Prince Muhammad A*zam Shah, out of pride and 
audacity, did not show much consideration for his elder brother Shah 
‘Alam Bahadur Shah. When Miihammad ‘Azim, the second son of 
Shah ‘Alam, by his skilful management of the provinces of Bengal 
and Bihar, became possessed of much wealth, and collected a large 
force, Azim Shah began to plot to displace him. When at the end of 
Aurangzib’s reign, Muhammad A‘zam Shah hurried from Ahmada- 
bid to Ahmadnagar — where the Emperor was staying — he reported 
to the Emperor such language on the part of Muhammad ‘Azim, 
that orders were issued for his recall, and mace-bearers appointed to 

1 p, 330. 

2 Op. cit.. p. 240, where it is Hokarl instead of Katlgiri of the text. 

3 Op., cit., p. 365. 

4 Op. cit., pp. 369, 370. 

5 Op. cit., p. 392. 

6 op. cit., pp. 442, 460; the increase of rank mentioned on p. 460 was in 
the 46th year. 

7 op. cit., p. 498. 
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to take chatge of him. He could not foresee, that the arrival^ of 
Muhammad ‘Azim portended great danger to his own life. Accord- 
ingiy when Muhammad ‘AzIm had reached near Shahzadpur, he 
received the news of the death of Aurangzib. He immediately set 
about collecting troops, and conciliating the and proprietors 

of the area marched rapidly, and reached Agra with 20,000 horse. 
He imprisoned Muhtar Khan, the governor of the province, and 
confiscated his property^. This rapid march to Agra — which was 
the central pivot and capital of the kingdom, and which had been the 
storehouse of treasures and jewels of the empire since the days of 
Emperor Akbar- — was the first step towards the ascending of Bahadur 
Shah to the throne; the chances of his party were eonse(|uently 
advanced a hundredfold. 

Hemistich 

An enemy becomes the harbinger of good when God so wills 1 

For it is evident that if ‘^Azim-Ush-Shan had remained in Patna, 
he could not have reached (Agra) with such expedition. Stranger 
still! A'zam Shah, after the death of his revered father wanted to write 
to Sultan Bidar BaUit, who had hastened from Malwa to Gujarat, to 
proceed by forced marches with the armies of Malwa and Gujarat to 
Agra, and there in conjunction with MulAtar ]^an, his father-in-law, 
begin to collect troops and get ready the equipment for war. It is 
stated that Ibrahim l^an — the newly arrived Governor of Gujarat, 
who regarded himself as a partisan of A'zam Shah — was waiting that 
if he received an order to ally himself with Bidar BaHit, he would 
collect his troops and march (to Agra). When Wala Jah, the second 
son of A‘zam Shah, heard about his father’s plans, he, out of jealousy 


1 The reference apparently is to the fact that by summoning Muhammad 
‘Azim from Bengal he facilitated his march and collection of troops, and made it 
possible for him to reach Agra quickly. Shahzadpur is a town in the Allahabad 
district, 

2 The above account is based on ]^afi[ ]^an, II, p. 57^s 
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Icst the elder brother should acquire power and become commander 
of forces, intrigued with the councillors and courtiers of his father, 
and suggested that it would not be prudent and politic to send the 
Prince in advance, for, success fosters presumption and deteriorates 
higher ideals. If Bidar Ba^t after taking possession of the 'treasures 
at Agra, and with the assistance of the two Governors (Mul^tar Khan 
and Ibrahim Khan) becomes presumptuous, it would result in a cala- 
mity, for a house enemy is much worse than a stranger. Muhammad 
^Azam Shah — who was not destined to rule, and whose ill-fortune 
was already apparent — in so far as whatever plans he made for advanc- 
ing his interests, proved to be his undoingr— immediately vnrote to the 
Paince that he should wait on this side of Malwa — which was on the 
highway from the Deccan — till his arrivaP. 

In short, when the government of the empire of Hindustan was 
glorified to the heavens by the majesty of Bahadur Shah — ^who was 
as bounteous as the sun which shines equally both on stones and on 
jewels, and whose refreshing showers of favours and graciousness fell 
both on the wet and the dry — Mulditar Khan was granted a 
substantial increase, a good office and the title of ^an ‘Alam 
Bahadur Shahl. And after reinstatement as the Governor of the pro- 
vince of Agra he was appointed to the high office of Khan-i-Saman 
(Master of the Household). The Emperor also restored to him his 
wealth and immovable property which had been confiscated by ‘Azlm- 
ush-Shan“. It is stated that before the order for the restoration of 
his property was issued, he appeared in white (plain) clothes at the 
Court on a feast-day. Shah ‘Alam in spite of his magnanimity and 
forgiving nature, frowned and remarked to Khan I^anan Munfim 
]^an: ‘*Mukhtar Khan is right, what pleasure can he have during our 
Khan Khanan said to Mukhtar Khan ; “What propriety is 
there in such a dress on a feast-day.” He replied that it was due tp his 
poverty. Kl^n ^anan on his own behalf sent him some money and 


Irvine, Later Mughals, I, pp. i^, 15. 

l^an^ 11 , p. 601, and Irvine, Later Mugbals, I, p. i!|o. 
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goods. MulAtat Khan was suspeaed of pederastory ; Ni*mat Khan 
Haji has hinted. this in the following verse: 

Verse . 

No one in Muhtar Khan’s house, is unemployed ; 

Everyone I saw there was a Muhtar 
But God knows {if this is correct). 

MUKHTAR ffiAN SABAZWARI 
(Vol. ill, pp. .409-413). 

His name was Saiyid Muhammad, and he was one of the Ban! 
Mukhtar Saiyids, who are the descendants of the Apostle. The 
genealogy of these august Saiyids goes up to Abul MuHitar-al-Naqlb 
Amir Al-Haj. The magistracy of the holy Mashhad, and the conduc- 
ting of the pilgrimage were long attached to the heads of this august 
family. Amir Shams-ud-Dln ‘All II, Naqib-ul-Naqba (the chief 
genealogist) of the countries of ‘Iraq and ^urasan, who was separated 
by three generations from Amir Shams-ud-Din ‘Ali MadI — the last 
of the Naqbas of the time of Shah ‘Abbas I — came to Najaf from 
l^urasan during the reign of Shah Rukh Mirza, and settled down in 
Sabazwar. No other migrant of such high lineage came out of ‘Iraq. 
When it came to the time of Amir Shams-ud-Din III — who was one 
of the great leaders of this family — he surpassed in grandeur and 
reputation ali the nobles of ^urasan. ” He bought much of the 
property in Sabazwar. When ‘Abdullah ]^an Ozbeg, the ruler of 
Turan, conquered Herat and its adjacent territory, the nobles and 
inhabitants of j^urasan came under his sway. But Amir Shams-ud- 
Dln, who was living in Sabazwar, did not submit to this authority. 
‘Abdullah Khan sent him a conciliatory letter containing the follow- 
ing couplet: 

I A double entendre, faUl having both the meaning of a workman and of 
a pederast. 



Verse 

Plant the tree of Love, for it will yield the desired fruit. 

Root out the plant of Hate, for it- yields countless ills. 

The Mir without taking count of it, promptly wrote the following 
frank reply: 


In the company of drunkards live honourably like the guest 

of a frequenter of taverns, 
For, ray dear, you will have a headache when crapulence 

follows. 

This boldness and independence resulted in increased favours for 
him at the hands of Shah Tahmasp Safvi, the ruler of Iran. He 
granted the Mir the title of Sultan, and gave him a drum and a flag, 
and bestowed on him the whole of that territory and other gifts, 
Saiyid Fadil Mir Muhammad Qasim Nisaba (the learned) was also in 
later times one of the famous men of this family. Similarly Mir 
Sharaf-ud-Din belonged to this family. He, in the time of Sultan 
Husain Mirza, when the shrine at BalHr — which is associated with 
AmIr-uI-Mu’min, Peace be with him! — was discovered, came -from 
Balkh to Sabazwar, at the invitation of the late King, and received the 
title of Naqib-ul'Naqaba (Chief Leader) of the area. Later when the 
King died, and calamities and strifes developed, he migrated to India 
and lived therein exile. His descendants arc still living in that 
country. 

In short, Saiyid Muhammad during the reign of Jahangir received 
the title of Mulditar Khan, and the rank of 2 ,ooo with 1 ,200 horse. 
About the end of that Emperor’s reign he was appointed Governor of 
the province of Delhi*. In the beginhing of Shah Jahan’s reign he 


I In the beginning of Emperor Shah Jahan's reign he was removed from 
the governor of Delhi, see BSdshahnama, I, pt- i, p. 126. He was, 
Dowever, reappointed to the rank of a,ooo with i,aoo horse, loc. cit., p, 183, and 
appointed FmidiSr of Monghyr, p. 200. 
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was granted the fief of Monghyr in the province of Patna which Hcs 
on the borders of Bengal, and lived there for a long time. In the 
I oth year, ‘Abdullah ^an Firuz Jang, the Governor of the province 
of Patna, with ail auxiliaries of the area went to extirpate Pratap Ujja- 
iniya, who was one of the refractory Zamlnddrs there. Mukhtar 
Khan was in the vanguard of the army. When Bhojpur fort— which 
was the capital of that country, and where the refractory chief had 
entrenched himself — was taken after a siege extending over six months, 
Pratap fortified his own residence, and with a view to escaping there- 
from when opportunity offered, put up a stout defence. Mukhtar 
Khan, who w^as in the advance forces, set up his battery opposite the 
gateway, and made heroic efforts. Only a day and night had elapsed, 
when Pratap, overcome by the might of the imperialists, came out and 
asked for quarter’-. When this expedition was at end and a month 
more or less had not elapsed in the beginning of 1047 A.H. (1637 
A.D.) an Afghan, who was employed in the management of his fief, 
attacked him with a swewd during the time of examination of the 
accounts. Though MulAtar Khan also struck him with a dagger, the 
blow was not effective®. Though the men present put an end to that 
wretch, the ^an also died as a result of the wound. It is stated that 
he made up the account inclusive of fines (musadara), and took hy 
compulsion a bond from the collector apparently the A fgh an), 

and also demanded the miscellaneous items of collection. Though 
he begged and entreated, Mukhtar Khan showed no mercy, and 
threatened him with imprisonment and torture. When Muhtar 
^an got up to retire Into the inner rooms, the man barred his 
way, and without warning inflicted a fatal wound. He was buried 
at Ajmer in the outer enclosure near the tomb of Kh wajagi Haji 
Muhammad. Separate accounts have been included of his three 

1 The account of the expedition against Pratap is taken from BsdshSbnSma, 
I, pt, ii, pp, 272, 273, 

2 BadshShnSma, I, pt, ii, p. 27 ^ 5 ^ ■ 
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sons, Shams-ud-Dln Khan Mukhtir Khan^. Pirab Khin^, and Jan 
Sipar Khan®, 

MUKHTAR mAN MIR SHAMS-UD-DIN 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 620-6213). 

He was the eldest son of Mulditar Khan Sabazwarl*. In the aist 
year of Shah Jahan’s reign he was appointed Bakhsht for the whole of 
the Deccan, and his rank with the promotion became i, 000 with 
400 horse. In the 23rd year, he was appointed commandant of the 
fort of Aslr, which was the most famous fort of the province of ^in- 
dgsh, and was in fact the best fortified and most impregnable of all 
the forts in the Deccan. In the 28th year, he was promoted to the 
post of the Superintendent of Artillery of the Deccan and thus enter- 
ing the service of Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb, viceroy of the area, 
was able to cement ties of loyalty and service. As he always perform- 
ed his allotted duties to the satisfaction of that august personality, he 
was favoured with ever increasing confidence. In the Golconda cam- 
paign he accompanied the Prince, and when peace was ' made with 
Suimn ‘Abdullah Qutb Shah, and it was arranged that his daughter 
should be married to Sul^n Muhammad, the eldest son of the Prince 
(Auruangzlb), Mir Shams-ud-Dln and Muhammad Tahir Wazir Khan 
into the fort, and brought that- chaste lady with them. Probably, 
after this that he was granted an increase of 100 horse in his 
In - the 30th year, he in succession to Husam-ud-Dift was 
commandant of the fort 

hir-ul-UmarS, Text III, pp, 

Mir Shams-ud-Dm. 

Ibid., Text II, pp. 39^42, Beveridge’s translation I, pp. 448-450-, 

3 Ibid., Text I, pp. 535 - 537 > Beveridge & Prashad's translation I, pp, 751, 
75 ^- 

4 Ibid., Text III, pp, 409-413, and translation on the pages inunediately 
preceding, pp, 259-26 1. 
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500 with, 300 horse his rank was advanced to 1,560 with 800 horse. 
In the 31st year, when Ghalib ^ 5 n ‘Xdil Shahl made over the 
of Parenda, which was one of the well fortified forts of the Deccan, 
Mukhtar Khan, in accordance with the royal orders, was 
Commandant of that strong fort. When that Prince of victorious 
tune in the year 1068 A.H. (1658 A.D,) turned his world-conquering 
banners from Burhanpur towaids Agra, the said ^an, whose loyalty 
had been established by constant service, was promoted to the tank 
of 2000 with looo horse by an increase of 500 with 200 horse®. 
He was also exalted by the grant of his father’s title and a banner. 
After tte battle of Samugarh, and defeat of Data Shikoh, he was sent 
off as the of Nandair®, Deccan, 

When in the 2 nd year, Shaista Khan, the governor of that province 
(the Deccan), addressed himself to overthrowing SivajT, and marched 
towards his country from Aurangabad, the experienced ^an was left in 
charge of that city*. Later he was appointed governor and FaHjdar of 
Zafarabad Bldar. In the 15th year, after the death of Hoshdar Kh an, 
he was promoted to the governorship of Khandesh^. Later still 
he was appointed Governor of Malwa. In the 2 2nd year, when the 
camp was established for the first time near Ajmer, Mul^tar 
was in attendance. When in the 25th year, the world-traversing 
royal standards turned towards Burhanpur from Ajmer, the said 
offered his respects on the borders of bis fief, and addition to 
royal favours was awarded a dagger with a jade handle®. — which was 
only given to old and trusted servants. In the same year Muhammad 
Amin Khan, Governor of Gujarat died, and the said Khan was 
ed to succeed him^. He spent two years at Ahmadabad, 


1 ‘AlSmgirn^ma, p. 47. The grant of his father’s title and a banner is 
recorded on p. 5^- 

2 Of. cit.i p. 127. 

3 Of. cft., p. 578. In the 4th year his rank was advanced to 4,000 with 
4,000 horse, and appointed , commandant of the fort of Parenda, of. cit., p. 598. 

4 MaS^ir^ul-'Mamgm, p. 114. 

5 Of. cit„ p. 214. 6 Of. cit., p. 219, 



t Of . cit., p. 2 /^ 8 i ■ 

a In the 4th year of Shah Jahan*s reign he was promoted to the rank of 
1,000 with 400 horse, see BadshShnSma, I, pt. i, p. 347, and later appointed to 
various offices of the Capital mentioned above op. cit., p. 369. He was also 
asaologer, and held the office of the Superintendent of Astrologers ; 

3 BsdshShn^ma, I, pt. ii, p. 1 19. On p. lai is recorded his appointment 
with Baqi j^an to unearth the treasures of Jujhar in the jungles of Datia. The 
treasures from Datia and JhSnsi amounting to twenty eight lakhs of rupees were 
presented before the Emperor by Makramat l^an and other officers, op. cit., p. 


he died^ in 1095 A.H. (1684 A.D.) in the beginning of the aSth 
year. He was the flower of Ban! Mul^tar family. Many of that 
family had distinguished careers, but he had an exceptionally successful 
life. He was also endowed with all praiseworthy qualities. 


MUKRAMAT raAN 
(Vol. ill, pp. 460, 477). 

His name was Mulla Murshid and he came from Shiraz. In the 
beginning of his career he was for a long time associated with Maha- 
bat l^ter entered the service of Jahangir, In the beginn' 

ing of Shah Jahan’s reign he received the title of Mukramat Khan, and 
was appointed to the office of Dlvan-i-BuyutM and the rank of 1,000 
with 200 horse. In the 4th year he had the charge of jDimw, 
Ba^shi, WdqVU'navh, Bujutat oi Akbarahad (Agra)*. In the 8th 
year the Bundcla territory was visited by the Emperor, and Mukramat 
Khan was appointed to conquer the fort of Jhansi*— which was one 
of the strong forts of the unfortunate Jujhar-~-and to search for his 
hurried treasures. The garrison, overawed by the majesty of the 
royal forces which they had seen with their -own eyes, lost courage and 
asked for quarter. So impregnable a fort — fully supplied with all 
ammunitions of warfare and situated on the top of a hillock surround- 
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j B3dshahnama, I, pt. i, pp. 202, 303. 

2 In the 15th year his rank was increased to 3,000 with 3,000 horse 
of which 5 '^*^ were du-asfa, sih-asf3, BadshShnama, 11, p, 281, On p. 319 
in the account of the i6th year it is noted that he was then the Governor of 
Delhi, and .his being put in charge of the construction of the fort of Delhi is 
recorded on p. 320, 

3 The description of Old and New Delhi has been included here owing to 
Mukramat j^an having been in charge of the construction except in the earlier 
stages. 
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ed by a dense and thorny forest— surrendered without a fight. Muk- 
ramat ^an unearthed from the hidden places in Jhansi and Datia 
28 lacs of rupees, and arriving at the Court produced them before the 
Emperor Shah Jahan; who after visiting that beautiful country, which 
for abundance of streams and cascades was the envy of the ever-glori- 
ous Kashmir, the Emperor crossed the Narbada at the end of the 
Mukramat Khan was sent as an envy to ‘i^dil Shah, the ruler of the 
Bijapur, who regardless of consequences had delayed sending the 
and had given protection to those of the Nizam-Shabi troops who 
escaped the sword. Mukramat Khan by mingling threats with 
ment brought him on to the path of obedience, and in the 9th year 
returned with a tribute consisting of rarities of all kinds, and an 
elephant which was the finest of its species and bore the name Gajraj^, . 

Later he was honoured by appointment to the high office of Khan- 
i-Sdtndn. In the beginning of the 15th year, 1051 A.H. (1641-42 
A.D.) his rank was increased to that of 3,000 foot with 3,000 horse, 
he was granted the kettle-drums and appointed Governor of the province 
of Delhl^. In the 18 th year, on the transfer of A’zam Khan he was, 
in addition to this office, appointed Faujddr and fiefholder of Mathura 
and Mahaban, and as a result of an increase of i,ooo with 1,000 
horse his rank became 4,000 with 4,000 horse. 

A Description of the City of Shah] ahanabad® 

As the author has taken it on himself to write down for general 
information elegant accounts of the times, it has to be recorded that 
the exalted Emperors always Had it in their mind to adorn their reigns 
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by some permanent records, and signalize their times by the establish- 
ment of some everlasting landmarks, and consequently this wish was 
reflected from the mind of Shah Jahan in the conception of a city on 
the banks of Jumna. The engineers after extensive search selected a 
site which was situated close to the Capital, DelliT, and was situated 
between its outskirts and Nurgarh. On the 25th Dhul Hijja of the 
1 2th year, 1048 A.H. (19th April, 1639 A.D.), in accordance with 
the royal orders, building arrangements were assigned to the Governor 
of Delhl^ Ghairat Khan, nephew of ‘Abdullah Khan Firuz Jang, 
And on the 9th Muharram (2nd May, 1639) of the same year the 
foundations of that impregnable fortress were laid. And a huge con- 
^ tingent of trained stone-masons, skilled in both plain and decorative 
work^, builders and carpenters were brought from all parts of the 
Kingdom in accordance with royal orders, and building work was 
started. After only a part of the foundations had been laid, and some 
necessary materials collected, Ghairat Khan was nominated as the 
Governor of Thatha, and the governorship of the Stiba of Delhi and 
the arrangements for the construction of the lofty buildings were, 
therefore, assigned to Ilahwardi Khan^. In two years and some days 
he was able to raise the walls of the fort to a height of ten yards along 
the river bank. After that the governorship of the said Stiba and the 
control of building operations was transferred to Mukramat ^an, who 
held the high office of the Mir^-Saman. As a result of his unstinted 
efforts this huge fort with its heavenly appurtenances was completed 

1 For Ghairat Khan see Maathit-fil-U mara. Text II. pp. Beveridge’s 

translation I, pp. 576, 577 ' Ide had been in charge of the construction of the 
new' fort for about six months when he was transferred to Sindh. He was also 
the author of J ahSngtrnama, more correctly known as Maa^ir-i-Jahangiri, vide 
Beni Prasad, History of Jahangir, pp, 446, 447. 

2 The name of the chief architect was Ustad Ahmad, vide ‘Amal Salih III, 
p. 28, while the second architect was Hamid. 

3 For an account of Ilahwardi ]^an, see Maathir-Hl-Umara, Text I, pp. 2o7- 
215, and Beveridge and Prashad’s translation I, pp. 668-672. He was appointed 
Governor of Delhi in the end of the 12th year, of. cit., p. 670. 
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in the 20th year. It had on all corners heavenly palaces, and at 
every angle gardens and parks; in its lay-out ahd beauty it resembled 
a Chinese picture gallery, but surpassed the latter in its grandeur: — 


So much skill has been expended in its construction, 

That skill itself is busy in its decoration. 

One of the prophetic sayings of Amir Khusrau, which he had com- 
posed earlier in praise of Delhi was now fulfilled ; — 


Verily if there is a Paradise of earth, 

It is this, it is this, it is this.^^ 

At a cost of sixty lacs of rupees (the fort) ^as completed in nine 
years, three months and some daysh 

The lofty fort, which is octagonal according to the Baghdad^style, 
is 1,000 royal yards long, and 300 yards broads Its walls are built 
of the red stone of Fathpur. Its height including the battlements, 
from the foot of the wall, is 12)4 yards. Its area is six lac yards, 
which is double of the great fort of Akbarabad (Agra) and its peri- 
metre is one thousand six hundred and fifty yards. It has twenty- 
one bastions, seven circular and fourteen octagonal; four gates and 
two windows. Round it is a moat twenty yards wide and ten 
yards deep; this is supplied with water from a canal connected on two 
sides with the river Jumna — except on the east side where the wall of 
the fort abuts directly on to the river — it was built at a cost of twenty 
one lacs of rupees. The royal mansions, consisting of the Shah 
Mahal with a silver roof, Imtiyaz Mahal with the bed-room known as 
the Burj-i-T ala (The Golden Chamber), and the private and public 
Daiilat Khana (Palace), and the Hayat Bakhsh garden cost twenty 


I The foundations were laid on 12 May, 1639, and celebrations for the 
entry of the Emperor into the fort took place on 19th April, 1648. The period 
of construction was, therefore, less than 9 years. 
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cight lacs of rupees. The palaces of the Begam Sahiba and other 
chaste inmates of the Harem cost seven lacs, and other buildings, such 
as the bazar and the guard-houses inside the mighty fort, which were 
designed to serve for the royal manufactories, were completed at a cost 
of four lacs. 

During his reign Sultan Firuz l^aljl (Tughlaq) had an irrigation 
canal which branched off from the river Jumna in the neighbourhood 
of the pargana of Khidrabad, and extended over a distance of thirty 
^ os to the borders of the Pargana Safaidun, which was his hunting 
ground, dnd which did not have sufficient water for agriculture. After 
the death of the Sultan and with the passage of time, the canal deteri- 
orated, and water stopped flowing. In the reign of Akbar, Shihab- 
ud-Din Ahmad Khan, the Governor of Delhi, repaired the canal not 
only for increasing cultivation but for the development of the area in 
his fief, and named it Shihab canal. After his death no one attended 
to its maintenance and repairs, and as on a previous occasion water 
stopped flowing. When Shah Jahan decided to build the fort (at 
Delhi), he ordered that the canal from Khidrabad to Safaidun — which 
respectively formed the head and the terminations of the canal — 
should be repaired; and also that a new canal should be dug from 
Safaidun to the fort, which also was 30 royal kos. After completion 
the canal was named the Paradise Canal {Nahr-i-Bahisht). Mansions, 
reservoirs full of water, and high-funning fountains added greatly to 
Its beauty’’. On 24th RabI* I, 1058 A.H. (8th April, 1648 A.D.) 
in the arst year of the reign, which day had been selected by the 
astrologers for royal entry, orders were Issued for arranging the para- 
phernalia of a royal feast and a convivial entertainment. In all the 
royal apartments were spread beautiful carpets, which had been pre- 
pared in Kashmir and Lahore out of selected wool with great skill 
and taste, while on the doors of the courtyards and porticoes were 
hung curtains embroidered, worked in gold, and velvet brocades pre- 

1 The account of the canals is taken from ‘Amal SMih, III, p. 29. In 
reference to these canals also see P. Saran, The Provincial Government of the 
Mttghals (1941), p. 416 and notes. 
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pared by the skilled workers of Gujarat. In every apartment were 
placed jewelled, gold enamelled, and" plainly worked thrones, and after 
arranging high seats and cushions haying covers with brilliant pearls, 
gold embroidered cloths were spread over the thrones. The three sides 
of the great portico of the private and public palaces were embellished 
with a silver enclosure, and opposite the was a golden enclo- 

sure, while golden stars with golden chains were hung in ail alcoves, 
and these made the place resemble the heavens. In the middle of that 
portico was placed a square throne surrounded by a golden enclosure; 
the heavenly jewelled throne was left exposed to the sky whence the 
splendour of world-illuminating sun radiated. In front of the throne 
v'as erected a canopy embroidered with gold and pearl strings, and 
raised on jewelled poles; and on the two sides of the throne were 
placed two parasols decorated with pearl strings, while on the 

other two sides of the throne octagonal frames were erected. Behind, 
the throne were placed jewelled and golden tables on which was 
displayed the Clur Xhana—^hkh consisted of the jewelled swords 
with worked scabbards, quivers and gem-bedecked arms, and jewelled 
spears for the making of which full use had been made of all the 
resources of the sea and the mines. The roof, the pillars, the doors 
and walls of this heavenly portico, and the porticoes all round 
the private and public palaces Were covered up and decorated with 
embroidered canopies, golden curtains from Europe and China, gold 
and silver embroidered velvets from Gujarat and gold-and silver-thread 
screens. In front of the great central portico was erected an awning of 
gold embroidered velvet, and in front, of the lateral porticoes canopies 
of embroidered velvet with silvered poles, and having spread coloured 
carpets on the floor of this canopy a silver enclosure was erected round 
it. This great canopy^ which in its height and extent resembled the 
heavens, was, according to the royal orders, woven in the imperial 
factory at Ahmadabad, and took a long time to complete at a cost of 
nearly one lac of rupeCs. Its length was yo royal cubits and width 45 
cubits. It was erected on four silver poles, each of which was two 
yards and a quarter in circumference and 22 yards high. It covered 
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an area of 3,200 (? square) yards, and 10,000 people could be accom- 
modated under it. It took ttuntA farashes and 3,000 additional men 
working hard for a month to erect it, and it was generally known as 
Dalbadal. In short, such a canopy— which resembled the heavens— 
had never been erected before, and such a building— which was a 
counterpart of the heavens— had never been decorated so elaborately. 
From the date of the auspicious entry of the Emperor into this heavenly 
building there was a continuous, grand feast lasting ten days. Every 
day hundred people were exalted with the grants of suitable 
many were gratified by increases in their ranks and the grant of titles, 
while others received grants in cash, horses and elephants. Mir 
Yahlya Kashi^ composed the following chronogram of the date of 
completion of this great edifice : — 

Hemistich 

Shud ShdhjahdndhM az Shah Jahdn abdd (Shahjahanabad was 
established by Shah Jahan : 1058 A.H.= i648 A.D.). 
and received a reward of Rs. ^ ,ooo^ 

On the completion of these buildings Mukramat Khan was granted 
an increase of 1,000 mdt ii Suwar, znd as a result of his rank became 
5.000 foot with 5,000 horse of which 3,000 horse were dmsfd and 
sth-asfa. In the 23rd year of the reign corresponding to 1 059 A.H. 
(1649 A.D.) Mukramat Pan died at Shahjahanabad. He was well 
knpwn for his wealth and riches. It is stated that one day Shah 
Jahan stated after looking at maps of Baghdad and Isfahan where the 
bazars were octagonal and ' covered, and which had appealed to his 
fancy, that those in the new city had not been constructed accordingly. 

For Jfahiya Kashi see Beale's Orientd Biograf hied Dictionary 
4i9-_ He^ was given a reward of Rs. 5.000 for this chronogram. Also see 
Banarsi Prasad, of Shahjahan, p. 252, 

2 For a good aecouneof the Delhi fort see Gordon Sanderson’s interesring 
article entidcd “Shah Jahan's Fort. Delhi" in Ann: Kept. Arch. Sarv. India for 

, 9 I 12 (1915), pp. 1-27, Xhc account is of special interest in regard to the 
, cost of building as given by various contemporary authors. 
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and the city had not been finished as he would have liked. He 

commented unfavourably on this matter to Mukramat Kh an. From 
that day Mukramat ^an used to say that if the city was named after 
him, he would pay into the treasury all that had been spent on its 
construction. He had a son by the name of Muhammad Latif. 

In the 22nd year of the reign he was appointed as the of the 

Miyan Duab, and Ruh Ullah the brother’s son (of Mukramat Khan) 
held a suitable mansab. 

As the fast-footed pen has narrated the circumstances relating to 
the fort of Shahjahanabad, it is proposed to include here a description of 
this city and of the Old Delhi. When the auspicious fort of Shahjah- 
anabad was completed, all the exalted princes, and the honoured 
AmJrs arranged to build on its right and left and along the river bank 
grand and imposing buildings’ and pleasant houses costing some 20 
lacs of rupees. The buildings were constructed by the poor 
and the rich and great men according to their limited or ample means, 
and they planned them to suit their inclinations and tastes, A proper 
description of this well populated, great city is not possible; globe- 
trotters have not recorded a city of such a size, so cosmopolitan and 
still so select, in any other country. 
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27 bastions and eleven gates— which were 2 yards in width and with 
theit batilements 4 yards in height. 

The street towards Lahore side is 20 yards wide, and i ,520 yards 

long; on its two sides ate 1,560 houses and buildings, very becoming 
and well constructed according to the tastes of the residents of the 
area. The starting point of the hSzar from the wall of the fort near 

the^royal stables lies « a distance of 125 yards, (forming?) a sQuate 
80 by 80 yards; the square plinth of the police station is situated at 
a distance of .480 yards; from therS to the second square, which is 
ICO by too yards and forms an octagonal area after the Baghdad style, 
there IS a bazar of the same length and width. To the north of this 
squaie is situated the two-storied lofty Sari'l of Bsgara Sahiba commu- 
nicating by one gate with the bazar and through its other gate with a 
garden known as Sahibabad-more correctly the Ah le„„th 

. ,1,. 

uktamat giim, and Shah Jahan presented it to the fortunate queen, 
o the south of this bazar is Hurrram (bath), very elegantly and nicely 
hu.lt accmdmg to the orders of the Queen referred to above. From 
^.s iaru , and square to the Sara’r and square of the Fathpurl Palace 
Ae distance is 560 yards. The road of the bazar towards Akbarabad 
525 yards long and 15 yards wide; it is elegantly decorated on the 
two sides by 188 buildings and houses. At the beginning of the 
bazar opposim the gate of the Fort towards the south lies L great 
mosque of Akbatahadt Palace. The Jama, mosque of the city, kntwn 
the Mosque, is situated on a hillock to the wLt of the 

ortata distance of i ,000 yards; it is very solid and elegant, and is 

spacomly bulk. On *e roth Shawwal, .060 A.H. (26th &pt=m- 

foundations were laid, and to add to the beauty 
at a cost of ten lacs of rupees it was 
supervision of Sa‘d Ullih Khan and Khalil Ollak 


amad Masjid Shah Jahdn 

to fulfil our need 
of its completion^, Frc 
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that date to the time of writing nearly a hundred years have elapsed. 
The exalted princes and great officials have built elegant mansions 
and laid out extensive charming gardens; the swift black steed (pen) 
runs high in their descriptions, but how can the pen with wooden feet 
traverse this path 1 particularly the mosques which were built in the 
Chauk Sa*ad Ullah Khan and the Chauh known as the Chandm 
Chauk—-‘this latter was laid out by Zafar Khan entitled Raushan-ud- 
Daula. The donies of each with the minarets shine brilliantly, as they 
are covered on the outside with gilded copper sheets— -their reflections 
at the rising of the sun and moon dazzle the eye of the heavens. As 
for a long time this city has been the seat of the royal standards, 
numerous edifices have been built and large numbers of people have 
taken up their residence all round outside the Fort, and all its four 
corners are inhabited. Owing to the great crowding and coming over 
of people from all seven climes every street and dwelling is filled up 
with goods and wares from all countries. All houses are full, as is 
becoming of all great cities, and in every shop owing to the 
abundance of the precious and rare commodities of ail countries hun- 
dreds of trading caravans are busy. Nadir Shah’s occupation resulted 
in setback to the prosperity of the city, but in a short while il return-; 
ed to normal, and in fact in everything it is now better and shows 
progress. A description of its decorations is not possible for the 
pen; its industries and manufactures are flourishing, and music and 
convivial meetings are a common feature of the life of the people. 
As the fast-moving pen is lame in describing the great features 
of this wonderful city, it has to be content with the following 
verse which was composed by FarughI Kashmiri in praise of this 
city : 




■ 


t 'Antal Salih, III, p. 52, where it is stated that the mosque was 
started on roth Shawwal, io6o A.H,, and completed under the supervision of 
Sa'ad Ullah j^jan and Khalil Ullah at a cost of ten lacs of rupees in six 

years. 
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If any relic of the world excelling itself is to remain, 

May it be this Shahjahanabad. 

Old Delhi, which is the greatest and most ancient city of India, 
was originally called Indarpat. Its longitude is 1 and latitude 
a8®i5^'. Although it is included in the second clime by some 
authors, it should really be included in the third clime. Sultan Qutb- 
ud-Din and Sul^n Shams-ud-Din spent their time in the fort of 
Pichora. Sultan Ghiyath-ud-Din Balban built a new fort, and planned 
in it his mausoleum. Mu‘izz-ud-Dln Kaiqubad founded another city 
on the bank of Jumna; this is known as KelugarhT. Amir Khusrau 
praises this CAty Qirari-Hs-Sa^dain. 

V erse 

Oh ! Delhi and its young beauties, 

Wearing tilted turbans and scarfs (on their heads). ^ 

The mausoleum of Humayun is in this city. Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Dln 
founded another city; this is known as Sri. Later Tughluq Shah 
founded Tughluqabad. His son Sultan Muhammad founded a new 
city with beautiful buildings. Sultan Firuz established a large city 
after his name, and altering the course of the river Jumna brought it 
near the city; and at a distance of three kos from Flruzabad founded 
another city by the name of 

When Humayun became the Emperor, he rebuilt the fort of Indar- 
and called it Din Panah. Sher Khan Sur laid waste the ‘Ala’l 
and founded a new city, Remhants of these old towns are still 
to be seen^. The length of this from Palwal to Ludhiana on 

banks of the river Sutlej is i 6o kos, and width from the Sarkar of 


I According to modern computation the correct figures are lat. 28'’a8"58"/ 
long. 7fi6'^3o", 

a For details see Fanshaw, Delhi I Present (London, 1902). Also 

Jarrett’s translation of A’tn, II, pp. 278-285, on which source the history of the 
earlier cities, its situation, and climate etc. appear to have been based. 
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tewari hills of Kuma-on is .40 on .he other side 

fn? f 'r'° ^ is Agra, along the centre 

on the east and north it adjoins Khaitabad in the Oudh SUba. To 

the north is the mountainous area, on the south are Agra and Aimer 

in”tf 7-1 “ . “ Ganges^'d ’ 

this S»ia there are numerous streams, the northern mountainous 

country of the Suha is called Kuma’on. It has mines of gold sih 

ead. copper, arsenic and boraai and the black buck, the nilgai. 

silk-worms, hawks, falcons and other game animals ate found In a 
^nce as are horses particularly of the class of horses known as 
( »M). t consists of S s„rkars. and 232 parganas and had a revenue 

J When Shah 

made Shahjahanabad the Capital, he included other m^hals in it 

as a result it consisted of .2 sarkar, and 28, mahals, with a revenue 
of 1,222,950,137^/^^5. 

This ^eat area*, which is one of the best parts of India, has 

aZ" d n- "T ‘'.7 “> Babman; 

andth *c other two months, the first 

^ d die last are cold, but the cold is not excessive-this season is the 

best mTndia, as during this time it is possible to travel and hunt to 

one s heart s content. The second, the summer, extends from the 
beginning of Isfandar to the end of Khutdad. Isfandar is the beginn- 
.mg of spring in India; it is very mild; Fatvardi also is mild; dZg 

these two months also one can ride and run. Ardibihisht also is not 
unpleasant, but it is not possible to exert oneself unless it is absolutely 
essential. In iOiurdad heat is at its height. The third is the rainy 
season, and this also if it rams, makes the air pleasant, otherwise it is 
hot like Khurdad. Amardad is the tainest month, and the air is very 

pleasant while the rains last; sometimes it rains .0-15 times a day 
anddouds of afi appear; these days also are very pleasant iii 

India. During Shahrivar also it tains, but not so heavily as in 


I This desenpnon of the seasons in Delhi is taken from -Amd SiUh III 
PP. 243, 244. . . a 
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the previous month. Mihr is the end of the rainy season; the 
rains during this period ate particularly beneficial for the Kharif and 
RabI* crops. The day after the first fahr (4 hours) becomes warm, 
and nights are liable to be cold. This season has air of three types. 
If it rains, it is humid, otherwise hot; but during summer the air is 
not oppressive, while during the rainy season the air becomes oppres- 
sive if it does not rain and there is no breeze. These are the three 
main seasons in all parts of India, but the climate varies (in different 
areas). 


MULLA MUHAMMAD OF TATTA 
(Vol. Ill, pp* 369-372). 

His father Mulla Muhammad Yusuf spent his days as a dervish 
and in poverty, but he was not without spiritual perfections and had a 
knowledge of the Truth. Mulla Muhammad, his son and successor, 
in his early youth, acquired in his homeland a good knowledge of the 
religious sciences, together with rational and traditional education, and 
applied himself to rationalistic studies. In a short time he became 
well versed in every branch, and was universally recognied as a scholar. 
He Was also fully conversant with the sciences of algebra and arithme- 
tic. Together with ail this acquired knowledge, he was adorned with 
trustworthiness, piety, devotion and continence. Later he opened 
the gates of instructions, and started to teach and train pupils. In as 
as a man’s value depends upon his knowledge, and that of 
knowledge upon its being conveyed in instruction, he became acquain- 
ted with Yamin-ud-Daulah Asaf Jah^, who was one of the brilliant 
pupils of the Mulla. As a result of his being the teachef of this 
august personality he became widely known, and attained great 
influence and worldly riches. 


For his account see Maa^ir-ul XJmara, Text I, pp. 151-160, Beveridge’s 
translation L pp. 287-295. He was a .man of versatile talents, see Beni Prasad, 
History of Jahangir j pp. 187-188. 
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When the. family of Yamln-ud-Daulah rose high in the time of 
Jahangitj their connections and dependants also flourished. Even 
his servants and slaves were granted the titles of ^an and Tarkhan. 
Asaf Jah, fully recognizing the fact of his attainments being due to 
his contact with that great man, and his good furtune and success a 
result of the blessings of the Mulla, began to honour and favour him 
more and more; through his intermediation the Mulla was gratified 
by being appointed Sadr Kull (Chief ecclesiastical officer) of the 
imperial territories throughout India. As the star of his destiny rose, 
felicity followed, and fortune hurried in the wake of his advancement. 
All the properties, gardens, houses and dwellings of the Arghuns and 
Tarkhans — who had been rulers of Tatta— came into his possession by 
purchase or by gift from the royal exchequer. Inshore, he became 
the owner of all Tatta, and his brethren became Qddls, Mttftts and 
Censors in that province. Owing to the pre-eminence of the Mulla, 
they paid little heed to the local officers, and ruling independently 
did whatever they fancied. 

Accordingly when Shah Beg Khan^ was appointed Governor of 
Tatta, he went to take leave of Asaf Jah. The latter recommended 
to him the case of the brothers of Mulla Muhammad. The frank 
Turk had heard about them, and of their not being deferential to the 
governofs in view of the influence of the Mulla. So he replied, 
“They will continue to command respect if they behave with modera- 
tion, otherwise I will flay them.” This remark was the ruin of Shah 
Beg, and lost him his rank and his fief. At the time of Mahabat 
Kh an*s predominance, if the Mulla had wanted to get away, no one 
would have stopped him, but as the end of his life had reached, he, 
on account of his intimacy, apparent or real, with the Qadt and Mir 
‘Adi sought, through their intimacy introduction with Mahabat Khan. 

I See Blochmann, I (2nd edn.), pp, 408-410. Asaf Jah’s recommen- 
dation in favour of Mulla’s relations on Shah Beg jean’s appointment as the 
Governor of Tatta is recorded on p. 409. For his appointment as Governor of 
Tatta see also Rogers and Beveridge’s translation of Memoirs of Jahangir, I, p. 
397 ' 
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Whatever was said about his learning, ascetism, scrupulousness and 
integrity, however, had no efiEect on Mahabat Khan. 

As prior to this, he had executed Mulla Abdul Samad the mater- 
nal grandson of Shaikh Chand^ astrologer, and Mirza ‘Abdul Khaliq. 
brother’s son of Khwaja Shams-un-Din Muhammad KhwafI owing to 
their companionship and familiarity with Asaf Jah, Mahabat Kh an 
remarked that all these were the sources of strife. The Mulla^ was 
made over to Rajputs and for some days kept in confinement. 
Though he was in no way concerned with the intrigues, this innocent 
man was martyred by their sword. Though the chief reason was his 
being Asaf Jah’s teacher, but it so happened that when they were 
putting chains on his arms and legs these were not properly secured 
and by a slight movement he was able to throw them off. This was 
regarded as magic. And, further, as the Mulla at the close of his 
life had taken to becoming a Hafiz of the Qur-an, and was always 
reciting it, his lips were in constant motion. Mahabat ]^an thought 
that the Mulla was repeating incantations against him, and carried 
away by this belief had him put to death immediately. Not recog- 
nizing the value of the dear man they destroyed him. It is stated 
that Asaf Jah was greatly affected by the deaths of three unrivalled 
companions, and for many nights he used to cry out, “Alas for 
Muhammad, Khaliq and Samad.” 

MULTAFAT mAN 

fVol. Ill, pp. 500-503). 

He was the eldest son of A*zam !|^an^ Jahangirshahi. He had a 
good knowledge of conventional literature, and was well endowed with 
praiseworthy qualities. During Jahangir’s reign he became well known 

I A famous astrologer of the times of Humayun and Akbar. 

a See Mu'tamad Khan’s Jqbalnama-Jahangm, pp. aby, 268 from which 
work the account of Mulla’s execution seems to have been taken. 

3 For his account see Maai^ir^ttl-U mara. Text I, pp. 174-180, Beveridge’s 
translation I, pp. 315-319. 
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and achieved fame. When his father in the beginning of the 2nd 
year of Shah Jahan’s reign was deputed to the Deccan, his rank 
increased by 400 with 150 horse to 1,000 with 250 horsed Later 
when he accompanied his father on the campaign against ^an Jahan 
Lodi to Balaghat, his rank was raised to 1,500 with 500 horse^. 
After Khan Jahan with his allies the Niz^ Shahis had been repeatedly 
defeated by the imperial troops, they kept at a distance from these 
troops. Only occasionally there were minor skirmishes after which 
they retired hurriedly, and on this account the brave men (of the 
imperial troops) did not worry about them. By chance one day when 
Multafat f^an with a contingent of the Rajputs was with rearguard, 
the latter through negligence became separated from the centre by 
distance of two kos. The enemy, who were waiting for such an 
tunity, came suddenly with 1 0,000 horse and made a surprise attack. 
Several of the well known house-born ^Khanazad) Mughals and Rajputs 
fought bravely and sacrificed their lives. Multafat Khan and Ra*o 
Dada Chandrawat could not hold their ground and had to retire® 
In the I oth year he was appointed to the high office of the Examiner* 
of Petitions. In the 13th year he was appointed DivSn of the 
vince of Bengal. In the 19th year, he was nominated' as the 
of the expedition which was sent under the leadership of Prince 
to Balkh and Badakhshan. In the 22nd year, when Prince Muha- 
mmad Aurangzib was deputed to Qandahar with the victorious armies, 
the said Khan was appointed as the Bakhshl oi his forces. In the 
year his father died, while he was in attendance (on the Pri 
was granted an increase of 500 horse in his rank. In the 2 
his rank was further increased by 500 horse and he was appointed to 
the Deccan. About this time Shaista Khan was the Viceroy of 
Deccan, and Multafat Khan on account of old connections great ability 


1 Badshahnama/lj pt. i, p. 258. 

2 Of. cit., p. 296. 

3 Of. cit., p. 305. 

4 B^dshabnama, L pt. ii, p. 234. 
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and capabilities was appointed as his deputy at Burhanpur. He 
exerted himself in the settlement of the province, and eradicated all 
traces of sedition from the area. By his good administration he was 
able to please everyone. In the 25th year he was appointed JDwdn 
of the Payan Ghat, Deccan, or the province of ^andesh^ and half of 
the province of Berar. In the 29th year, on the recommendation of 
Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb, Viceroy- of the Deccan, he had an 
increase of 500 foot with 500 horse, and was appointed Commandant 
of the fort of Ahmadnagar in succession to Shah Beg Khan. 

Since the smell of his good nature had been rendered fragrant by 
the perfume of the Prince’s favours, he, at the time of ‘Alamgir’s 
march for contesting the Kingdom, showed his resolute devotion by 
accompanying him. Later when the reins of the royal steed were 
directed from Burhanpur towards its goal, the said Khan was honoured 
by the gift of a standard. After the battle with Jaswant (Singh) in 
the vicinity of the dreadful city of Ujjain at the 'end of Rajab, 
Murshld QulT Khan bravely sacrificed his life, Multafat Khan was 
appointed Divan in his place, and was given the title of A'zam Khan 
and presented a togh. His rank was also increased to 4,000 with 
2,500 horse“. Since the mischief-making Fate and discordant For- 
tune, whose happiness is blended with grief and whose nectar is 
imbued with poison, are bent on pulling down the successful, and 
destroying those who have attained their goal. So before this eager 
vassal of the garden of success had hardly moistened his lips with wine 
of the Dlvdnshif, when the cup of his life became full. In short, 
full one and half months had not elapsed, when after the victory, on 
the day of the battle with Data Shikoh, he died as a result of sharp 
wind, extreme heat, and the weight of his armour. He has distin- 
guished for his ability and good judgment. He had a pleasant 
countenance and was courteous. His dealings were so pleasant that 
whoever approached him, became enamoured of his company. He also 
had a poetical vein. This verse is his: 


I ‘Amal Salih, III, p. 127. 


2 


‘Alamgtrmma, f . 75 . 



uUVmau^ Mukafat Khan Mir Ibrahun Husain 

Verse 

In a dream I have seen that dangling lore-lock; 

All my life is disturbed by the memory of that dream. 

He was married to the daughter of Asad Ullah ^an^ Ma'mM 
A separate account has been given of his son HSshdar Khan^ who 
was one of Aurangzib’s officials. 


MULTAFAT fflAN MIR IBRAHIM HUSAIN 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 6 1 1-613). 

He was the second son of Asalat Khan^ Mir Bakhshi, In the 
of the 26th year of Shah Jahan’s reign he was appointed Bakhshi of 
the Ahdts. Later he became Superintendent of Tributes {Ddroghgi 
feshkash). Though his rank during that reign was not more than 
yoo, but in view of his being a ^anazdd (house-born)— which is 
important consideration with appreciative sovereigns — he had prece- 
dence over his equals. After Aurangzib’s accession, when his brother 
Mir Sultan Husain Iftikhar |^an was elevated to the dignity of an 
jdmir, he also received royal favours; his rank was increased and 
was granted the title of Multafat Khan. He was again appointed 
Ba^shl of the Ahdts. In the 6th year, in succession to his brother 
Iftikhar Khan who was promoted to the post of Khan-i-Saman. he vlras 
appointed Master of the Horse^. In the same year, on the death of 
Allah Yar Khan, he was appointed Superintendent of the Mace- 
bearers and the body-guards® (Muiazman-iAUaft)', which post was only 
reserved for the most trustworthy persons. In addition he held the 

1 MaaAiir-iil'Umara, Text I, pp. Beveridge’s translation I, pp. 

269,270. His name there is Asad Khan and not Asad Ullah Khan. 

2 Ibid., Text III, pp. 943-946, Beveridge and Prashad’s translation I, 
p. 628. 

3 Ibid,, Text I, pp. 167-172, Beveridge’s translation I, pp. 295-299. 
The name of the second son there is given as Muhammad Ibrahim Multafat 
Khan. 

4 ‘Alamgirnama, p. 831. 5 P- B49. 
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office of Master^ of Ceremonies [Mtr Tuzuk). When in the 13th 
year his brother was censured and turned back from the Attock river, 
he also was deprived of his title and rank, and Yasawals (guards) were 
deputed* to take him to Lahore. Later he and bis brother were 
purged of their offences and restored (to their ranks), and he was 
appointed Commandant of the fort of the Capital in succession to 
Mu'tamad l^.an. In the 15th year he was reappointed Superinten- 
dent of the Bodyguards^, and later was posted as the Faujdar of Langar- 
kot, in the Peshawar district. In the 18th year, on the death of 
Safshikan ^an Muhammad Tahir, he was promoted^ to the post of 
the Superintendent of Artillery. Afterwards for some reasons he was 
removed from his office, but, in the 22nd year, he was reinstated, and 
his rank becoming 1,000 with 1,000 horse he was appointed Faujdar 
of Ghazipur Zamaniya. After being removed from there he became 
Faujdar oi Agra. In the 24th year, he one day attacked a village. 
He was wounded, and died® on 19th Jummada II, 1092 A.H. (26th 
June, 1681 A.D.). By a strange coincidence his brother also died in 
the same year at Jaunpur. 


MUNAWWAR KHAN SHAIKH MIRAN 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 654, 655). 

He was the second son of Khan Zam an Nizam®. In the 29th year 
of the reign of ‘AlamgTr he with his father . kissed the royal threshold, 
and in the 30th year, when his father’' performed outstanding services 

1 "AlamgtrnSma, p. 851. 

2 Maathir-i^‘Alamgtrti pp. 1 01, 102. 

3 Off. cit., p. 118, 

4 Of. cit., p. x 42 . His removal from this office is noted on p. i5o. 

5 Op. cit., p. 20^. His brother Iftikhar Khan’s death at Jaunpur is also 
recorded on the same page. 

y-:'cr ■$.: Maathir-ulAJmarS, Text I, pp. 794-798, 

j y M pp. 3x9-324. But the year of capture of Sambhuji, 

is wrongly given in the Text as 30th instead of 32nd (1689 A.D.). For details 
see Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Histoy of Attrangzib, IV, pp. 398-404. 
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in the capture of Sambha Bhonsle, he received an increase in rank and 
was honoured with the title of Munawwar ^anh In the 39th year, 
his rank, primary and by increase, was raised to 4,000 to 2,500 
horse. In the 50th year he was attached® to Muhammad il‘zam 
Shah, who had been appointed to Malwa. After the death of 
Aurangzlb having elected to side with the said Prince he started for 
Upper India. In the battle® which took place between the said Prince 
and Bahadur Shah near Akbarabad (-^^gra) the said Khan with his 
cider brother Khan ‘Alam was in the vanguard of the army. He ad- 
vanced his elephant to oppose ‘AzIm-ush-Shan, but as his brother 
was wounded by an arrow, the world became dark before his eyes 
and meanwhile lie was killed by a bullet. His son was Munawwar 
Khan Qutbl, who had Murtadapur in the Berar as his fief. In 
the early years of Nizam-ul-MuIk Asaf Jali’s rule in the Deccan he 
had collected a force much larger than was justified by his rank; that 
illustrious Amir, however, by a clever manoeuvre managed to reduce 
his army. He died a natural death. He had for his sons Ikhtisas 
Khan who in the end was honoured vyith the title of i^an Zaman, 
and 1 ‘zaz Khan and others, everyone of them received a Jdglr through 
partition of their ancestral property. Not long ago aU of them died. 
But his minor son by the name of Faqir Muhammad is still alive, and 
spends his life in the service of this or that person. 

(KHAN KHANAN) MUN‘IM BEG^ 

(Vol. I, pp. 635-645). 

He was one of the principal officers of Humayun’s reign. His 
father’s name was Bairam® Beg. Ac the time when failure became 

I p. 324. 2 Maa^ir-i-’Alamgtrl, p, 

3 Battle of Jajau, i8th June, 1707. See Irvine, Later Mughais, I, pp. 22-34. 

4 For an account of Mun'im Beg see Blbchmann, A’m, I (2nd edti.), pp. 
333, 334; it is based mainly on the Mad^f' account. 

5 Apparently it should be Miram Beg, see Journ, As. Soc. Bengal for 
1894, p. 308 but Blocbtnann, /oc. eir., prefer Bairam Beg. 
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the fate of Humayun, and except for Sindh there was no area left to 
him, he rested for a few days at Bhakkar, and then proceeded to 
besiege the fort of Sehwan. Mirza Shah Husain, the ruler of Tatta 
came forward, and blockading the roads stopped supplies of grain. 
Several officers went away without leave, and Mun'im Khan, who was 
their leader, also wanted to desert with his brother Fadil Beg. The Em- 
peror, as a precautionary measure, imprisoned him’^. Although he did 
not accompany Humayun on' the journey to ‘Iraq, still after his return 
from Iran he was always in attendance, and performed his duties 
loyally. When Humayun went to Qandahar to enquire into the 
conduct of Bairam ^an, against whom envious persons had, for 
selfish reasons, brought up serious charges, and proposed, as he was 
returning, to assign the government of that area of Mun'im Khan; 
the latter represented that as an expedition to India was in the offings 
a change at that time would undermine the morale of the army; after 
the expedition any changes, that might be considered desirable, could 
be made. Consequently Qandahar was left in Bairam Khams charge^. 
During this period in the year 961 A.H. (1554 A.D.) he was appoin- 
ted guardian'® of Prince Muhammad Akbar in Kabul, and in honour 
of this appointment he gave a grand banquet and oifered suitable 
presents. When at the end of the same year Humayun’s armies 
started for the conquest of India, Prince Muhammad Hakim, who 
was one year old, was left in Kabul, and the said Khan was left in 
charge of all the affairs of that coutitry*. For a long time he set right 
the distractions there. When Akbar became estranged with Bairam 
Khan, he, in compliance with the orders of recall, presented himself 
in Dhul Hijja 967 A.H. (August, 1560 A.D.) at Ludhiana^ where 

I AkbarnSma, Text I, pp. 176, i 7 y, Beveridge’s translation I, p. 367. 

^ Of. df.. Text, pp. 333-335. translation pp, 610-612, 

3 Of. cit., Text, p, 335. translation p. 612. 

4 Akbarmma, Text II, p, 14, Beveridge's translation II, p. 2$. 

5 Of. cit.. Text, p. .n 4 » translation p. 174, note i. It is Sirhincl in 
AkbgrnamA, Ludhiana in Muntakhab-ut-Tawart kh , II, Lowe’s translation p. 38, 
and Tabaqat, II, De’s translation, p. 246. 
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the Emperor was at the time in pursuit of Bairam Khan. He was 
appointed to the high office o£ and granted the tide o£ Oian 

Khanan. In the yth year^ when Atga Khan was martyred by the 
cruel sword o£ Adham Khan> Mun‘ini Khan, who had secretly 

instigated the crime, became panic striken and fled’^. Akbar sent 
Ashra£ Kh an, Mir Munsht, to reassure him and bring him back. 
Not many days had elapsed, when deluded by the same idea he 
left Agra towards the valleys at the foot d£ hills with the intention 
of proceeding to Kabul, After six days’ hard marches he 
reached the pargana of Saror which formed part of the fief of 
Mir Mahmud Munshl. The collector there perceiving signs of 

fear in his countenance willy-nilly arrested him. Saiyid Mahmud 
Khan Barah one of the leading udmirs, who also had his fief in the 
neighbourhood, hearing of this incident believed that it was the 

Khan Khanan. Recognizing the value of this favourable opportunity 

for himself, he offered his respects, and took him back to the 
royal threshold with all due honour’'. Akbar, according to the 
old arrangement, reappointed him as the Fdllk Bis son GhanI 
Khan — who, as his father’s deputy, was in charge of the government of 
Kabul — intoxicated by youth and powers and evil counsels— considered 
injuring others was to his advantage. He ruled tyrannously and even 
did not treat Mirza Muhammad HakTm with consideration. Conse- 
quently Mah Chuchak, the mother of the Mirza, became helpless, 
and along with her well-wishcrs joined hands with Fad*^ Beg the 
blind — who was dissatisfied with the rule of his brother’s son, and 
Fadil Beg’s son ‘Abul Path. When GhanT Khan returned after ins- 
pection of the melon-fields, they shut the gates of the city in his face. 
When he saw that liis enterprise was doomed to fail, and there was 
even a chance of his being made a prisoner, he returned back from 
Kabul and left for India. The BSgam appointed Fadil Beg as Mirza’s 

1 Akbarnama Text, p. 176, translation p. 272 

2 Op, cit.. Text, p, 180, translation pp. 278, 279. Sator is Birvvar in Elliot, 
SM'pplementary Glossary, II, p. 90. 
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Vaktl, and made His son deputy, and judiciously divided the fiefs and 
titles. As after some time Abul Path’s tyrannies, exceeded all bounds, 
Shah Walt and others conspired and'taking him, while he was drunk, 
killed him. Fadii Beg was also seized and executed. 

When the state of disturbances was reported to Emperor Ak bar he 
appointed Mun'ini Khan, who was longing for that country, as the 
guardian of Mlrza IMuhammad Hakim, and in the 8th year sent him 
with a suitable auxiliary force so that he might extort vengeance for 
his son, and also straighten up affairs there’^. Mun'im Khan not 
taking the Kabulis into account and before his auxiliaries had joined 
him hastened off (to Kabul). The Begam had put Wall Atga to death 
on a suspicion of his rebellious intentions and having appointed Haidar 
Qasim Kohbar as her Vakil was herself looking after the affairs. On 
hearing the news, she collected men from all quarters, and marched 
out with the Mirza to battle. In an engagement, which took place 
near Jalalabad, Mun*im Khan was defeated, and all his baggage and 
paraphernalia of office was plundered. For ^ear of the enemy he did 
not consider it proper to halt anywhere till he reached the country of 
the Gakhars. He sent a representation to Akbar stating that he had 
not the face to come to the threshold, and either he might be allowed 
to proceed to Mecca or granted a fief in the area where he was, so 
that after equipping himself he might again present himself for service. 
Emperor Akbar, thoroughly appreciating his merits, allo\vcd him to 
retain his fiefs in India and summoned him to the Court. He again 
enjoyed boundless favours at the hands of Emperor®, and for a long 
time held charge of Agra, the Capital, When in the 12th year Khan 
Zaman and Bahadur Khan received due retribution for their deeds, the 
fiefs of both the brothers from Jaunpur to the banks of the river 
Chausa (Ganges) were assigned to him. 

I o The account of ^ani jean's mismanagement in Kabul and the appoint- 
ment of Mun’im Khan to Kabul is adapted from Akbarnama, II, Text pp, 183- 
1 87 j tr a nsla tion pp . 2 8 ,!}-2 89 . 

II. The failure of his expedition to Kabul and return is described in Akbar- 
II> on pp. 187*189 of the text, and pp. 290-29,^ 
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In the same year Khan Khanaa by clever diplomacy made peace 
with Sulaiman KararanT, the ruler of Bengal and Bihar, and established 
the coming of money in Emperor Akbar’s name, and also of having 
die ^Ktba recited in his name in the province of BengaP. Sulaiman 
KararanT was one of SalTra Shah’s officers. When Bengal fell into 
the hands of Slier Shah, lie made over its government to Muhammad 
Khan who was his near relation. After the death of Salim Shah 
he became supreme, but died soon after. His son Bahadur Khan 
recited the l^utba and coined money in his own name. He killed in 
battle the notorious ‘Adll who was a claimant for the Indian Empire, 
After a time he died a natural death, and his younger brother Jalal-ud- 
Dln became his successor. Taj l^an KararanT, who with his brothers 
had fled from ‘AdlT, and taken up residence in Bengal, was at times 
friendly to him, and at other times opposed him. When he (Jalal-ud- 
Dln) also died, the government of Bengal and Bihar came into Taj 
Khan’s hands. After him his brother Sulaiman Khan succeeded him. 

After making peace with l^an ^anan, (Sulaiman) seized Orissa, 
and by a clever ruse killed the Raja of. that province. In 979 A.H. 
(1571-72 A.D.) he died. His elder son Bayazid, who succeeded him, 
in his presumption had the ^utba recited in his own name in that 
area. Khan Khanan had fights with him in Bihar. As through 
arrogance and pride he behaved haughtily towards the nobles of the 
area, Hansu, son of ‘Imad — who was his cousin and son-in-law-— 
became offended, and stirred up some persons and they put him to 
death. Lodi Khan, who was the leading man of the area, raised 
Daud, the younger son of Sulaiman, to power, and killed Hansu. 
Gujar Khan KararanT — who considered himself sword of the realm 
'{Mlr-i-Shamshtr) in the province of Bihar — raised the son of Bayazid 
to power, and they together opposed Da’ud. LddT with a large army 
started from Bengal to Bihar, and by the use of stratagem and finesse 
made Gujar his ally. Khan Khanan , in accordance with the royal 

1 Ahbaranama Text, pp. 324-325, translation, pp. 477-.^79. Beveridge 
translates it as “insincere peace”.; ^ 
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orders\ addressed himself to the conquest of Bihar, and crossed the 
river Son. Da ud having become suspicious- of Lsdl removed him out 
of his way, and himself took shelter in the fort at Patna. Emperor 
Akbar, at the request of Pan Panan for help in the siege, proceed- 
ed in 982 A. H. (1574 A.D.), the 19th year of the reign, from 
Agra to the eastern provinces in large boats which had recently been 
constructed. Aithouffh some of the hnar*; wei-e cnnL- .-1.-. 


Akbar by his auspicious fortune quickly took 
The country out of the hands of Diud. 

tbar perceiving that the conquest of Patna was dependant on 
ting of HajTpur, which was situated opposite Patna on the other 
»f the Ganges, set about reducing it. When it had been taken, 

, becoming disheartened, fled to Bengal by the 
numbers of his soldiers were 


river route. 

killed during the flight, and Patna 
with huge booty was taken by the imperialists’. Conquest of the 
Patna country {Path hilad Patna : 98a A.H. : 1574.75 A-D-) « *= 
chronogram. 

After this victory, Pan panan was granted the fief of Patna, 
and was deputed with 20.000 horse to subdue Bengal and chasth^^^^ 
Da ud. The Afghans, as a result of the prowess and the might of 
the victorious troops, lost heart, and abandpning strong places without 
a battle retired. Pan Khanan after strengthening all key points on 

1 Akbarnamalll, Text, p, .ij, translation, p, 6. 

2 Empetor Akbar arrived at Patna on 15th Rabi 11, 982 AH 
August, 1574; see Akbarmma III, Text, p. 96. translation p. 135. 

3 The conquest of Patna is descdbcd in detail in III, Text, 

pp, 90-101, translation pp. 135-142. 
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the way advanced iurther. At last Da’ud fled to Orissa-. The Com- 
mander-in-chief (Khan Khanan) sent a force under the command of 
Muhammad Qull Kflan Barlas to chastise him, and himself went to 
Tanda — ^which was the centre of Bengal — for bringing the country 
into order. The royal armies wanted salaries to be paid in cash 
instead of fiefs in Bihar and Bengal. Meanwhile Da’ud settled down 
in the country between Bengal and Orissa and was disturbing the 
arrangements, and Muhammad Qull j^an, who had been sent after 
him, had died, Khan Khanan at the request of Raja Todar Mai him- 
self started against him from Tanda. la the same year a great battle 
took place between the two parties. Gujar— -who was the leader of 
the enemy-dispersed the imperial vanguard and centre, and none 
Khan Khanan's troops performed loyal service or stood firm, but he 
himself with a few others who valued their honour, bravely sustained 
wounds. Accordingly he used to say that though the wounds on his 
head had healed, his sight had been damaged. The wounds of 
neck were cicatrised, but his neck was not sufficiently strong for 
to be able to turn round and look backwards, while on account of a 
shoulder wound he could not move his arm properly. In spite of such 
severe wounds he did not want to turn back, but his well-wishers 
seized his rein and took him away. Gujar made sure of victory, 
loudly announced that Khan ^anan was done for, and chat there was 
no further occasion for prolonging the battle. But he also whispered 
that in spice of such a victory he was not pleased, 
arrow struck and finished him. Da’ud — ^who was facing Raja 
Mai’s forces — lost heart and fled. Khan Khanan after such a 
situation won a glorious victory % He deputed the Raja with 
Khan Jalair to pursue Da’ud, and though his , own wounds 
healed, he also started in pursuit. Da ud went to Cuttack, Orissa, 
and took shelter in the fort there. At last knocking at the door of 
flattery and conciliation, he sent up proposals for arranging a peace. 


I For his wars in Bengal and victory over Da'ud, see Akbarndmd III, Text, 
pp, 118-127, translation, pp. 169-180. 
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On the condition of his entering the royal service an interview was 
arranged. BOian Khanan in the beginning of Muharram 983 A.H. 
(April, 1375 A, D.) arranged a banquet of reconciliation; the enter- 
tainment was on such a lavish scale that it astonished all onlookers. 
The chief officers went forward to welcome and escort Da’iid. Khan 
Khanan himself advanced as far as the end of the carpet, and received 
him with great enusion, Da’ud unbuckled and laid down his sword, 
and added that from that day he had ceased to be a soldier, and had pre- 
sented himself for service under the Emperor, and would carry out such 
orders as were issued in his case. The author of the Tabaqat-i-Akbari 
states that Da’ud when giving up his sword said to i^an Khanan, “I 
am sick of soldiering which has wounded such fine men as yourself.” 

Accordingly l^an ^anan handed over Da’ud’s sword to his own 
servants, and after a while awarded him a noble khil‘at on behalf of 
the sovereign, and buckled on him an ornamented sword. He added: 
“We bind you as a servant of the Emperor.” Some estates in OrTssa 
were assigned to him in fief^, and taking Shaikh Muhammad, 
brother’s son of Da’ud, with him (as a hostage) ^an Khanan turned 
back. At this time ^an Khanan made Gaur— which in former times 
was the Capital of Bengal— his headquarters. Since Ghoraghat— - 
was a fountain of strife — ^was near it, he hoped thereby to quell once 
for all the disturbances in the area. Further Gaur was a delightful 
place, and had a good fort and noble buildings. He was, however, 
oblivious of the fact that in the course of time and as a result of neg- 
lect of the buildings the climate of the place had become pestiferous, 
especially cowards the end of the rains; as in most cities of Bengal 
there were floods, during that season. Though men, who had expe- 
rience of the country, warned Khan Khanan. but he did not take any 
notice of their warnings. At last thirteen leading officials, sue as 
Ashraf Khan, HajT Muhammad Khan Slstani, and many of the inferior 
officers and privates died. As he had acted against the general advice, he 

t Akbarmma III, Text, pp. 130, 131, translation, pp. 184, 185. The 
passage referred to horn the X^fbaqSt is on p. 468 of De's translation of Vol, II. 
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did not take heed even then. But when the evil exceeded all bounds, he 
looked for a remedy, -and making the disturbance of |unaid 
who had risen in Bihar— a pretext, left Gaur'. On reaching Tinda, 
he died after a short illness in the 20th year 983 A.H. (1575 A.D.). 

It is strange that this experienced administrator did not listen to 
advice. In spite of all his experience, and his high 'tank, he held 
to his Turkish ignorance and in his foolish confidence plunged a large 
number of people into the whirlpool of annihilation. Wise councillors 
base their convictions in regard to the successful execution of their 
plans on a careful consideration of the pros and cons in the light of 
their knowledge which is believed to govern all secondary factors. 
Having done this they ascribe results to the Almighty and not to 
their own foresight, and the influence of the prevailing circumstances. 
As the results of pestilence have been accepted as abominable, it has 
also been laid down that people should not expose themselves to it. 

Khan Khanan was one of the leading nobles of the ranks of 5,000 
{Panjhazms) and the commander-in-chief of Emperor Akbar. He was 
skilled in the arts of commanding and soldierings and was wise both 
in assemblies and in battlefields. He was for forty years the Amlr- 
ul-Umara and commander-in-chief. As he was- childless all his pro- 
perty, both movable and immovable, was escheated to the State. It 
has already beet) mentioned that his son Ghanl Khan after a thousand 
disappointments left Kabul and came to India. When he met his 
father on the way, l^an Khanan, who was displeased with him, turned 
him away. Through the guidance of Fate, he went to ‘Adil Shah of 
Bijapur, and after a short time there departed to the other world. 
The descendant of Khan Khanan, which will preserve his name for 
ages, is the Jaunpur Bridge®, the Ghronogram of which is 

\ Akbarn 3 ma HI. Text, p, 160, tratislationjpp. 226-227, 

2 An account of the bridge is given in Qadi; Murtada Husain’s Hadiqat- 
ul-Aqatim (Lucknow lith. edn.), p. 677, where, it is stated that he also built an 
'Id gab at Jaunpur. The author of the Maa^ir has incorrectly given the chro- 
nogram of the bridge as The complete verse in insaiptioaon ist 

pier of the bridge by Mir Muhsin-ud-Din correedy recorded in Faqir Khair-ud-^ 
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mustaqim (The Strong Bridge: 981 A.H., 1573-74 A.D.), 
one of the great bridges of the empire. 

Din’s Jaanpttrnama, runs as j»jklJU».AJl j| ]j Sj 

>tij This means that the date of building of the bridge is to be obtained by 
subtracting the value of the word o.j from the words i-e., 6 from 

t) 8 i, which gives the date as 975* The same date is obtained from another ins- 
cription on the top of the east wall on the south end of the bridge in which the 
chronogram is Bant in MunHm KhSti. The same date is 

found from the chronogram (J.;} Pttl Muhammad Mun'im 

Khan in a verse on top of the ist pier on its north end. The chronogram in 
the inscription on the 2nd pier on its north-west side, however, is 4JL)| 

Fadl Allah which gives the date 976; this is explained in Faqir Khair-ud- 
Din’s fautifurnama (Ms. in the Benares State Library, p. 60) as being due 
to the pier having been completed one year after the bridge was finished. 
The bridge according to an inscription on top of the and pier, north end, 
east side, was completed under the superintendence of fyhwaja Shaikh 
Nizam-i-Nlzam-ud-Din, by the architect Afdal ‘Ali Kabuli and not Hadrat 
‘All of Kabul as stated by Nevill in the Jaunpur District Gazetteer, p. 234 
(Allahabad, 1908). Neyill’s account is otherwise very detailed and may be 
consulted for a description of the bridge. For complete inscriptions and their 
translation see Fuhrer, A, & Smith, Ed, W , — The Sharqi Architecture of 
Jaunfur — Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind. I (n. ser.), pp, 17-20 (Calcutta, 1889). Cunning- 
ham's account of the genesis of the bridge based on a translation of the account 
in JaunpurnRma may also be consulted. He is, however, incorrect in stating that 
there are inscriptions on each pier giving the date and name of the builder 
(Rafts. Arch Surv, Ind. XI, pp. 120-123, 180). There is an interesting reference 
to the bridge and its solidarity in Stewart, History of Bengal (London, 1813), p. 
162. Blochmann [translation of A’in-i~Akbari, 1 (2nd edn., 1939), p- 334] 
following the MaatHr has given the incorrect date as 981 A.H., this inaccuracy 
was pointed out by Vincent Smith (A kbar The Great Mogul, 2nd edn., 1919; 
p. 143, footnote 1), Beveridge (Akbarnama, translation, Vol. Ill, Index, p, 45. 
noted that two chronograms of the building of the bridge are given in Bayazid 
Biyat's- Memoirs, but only one of these by Qasim Arsalati refers to the Jaunpur 
Bridge, while the second incorrectly printed as instead of 

^ 14 . was for the Jalalabad Bridge which was repaired by 

Mun'im Khan in 965 A.H., see p. 161 of the text of Bayazid’s Memoirs 
published in the Bibliothf^^tt Indicti series by M. Hidayat Hosain in 1941. 
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M.UN‘IM KHAN KHAN KHANAN BAHADUR SHAH! 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 667-677). 

His father was Sultan Beg of the Barlas tribe, and held an a 
ment connected with the Kotwali of Agra. He also went to Kashmir 
on State business. After his death Muhammad Mun'iin went to 
Deccan in search of service. Through righteousness and skilful service 
in the imperial army he came to the notice of Ruh Ullah Kh an, the 
Msr Baj^sht. The latter created an office for him, and made him 
Keeper of his seal. Later, by good fortune and luck he got promotion 
and became known to Emperor Aurangzlb; he was employed in vari 
ous offices. In the 34th year, he^ was appointed to the 
(^A manat) oi the seven guards (Haft Chatikl) in succession to Mir 
‘Abdul Karim Multafat ^an. In the 46th year, he was made Su 
intendent of the elephant stables^. As in the Khslna affair he 
not come to the help of Muhammad Amin I^an Bahadur, and 
negligent, his rank was reduced^, and his fief was also confiscated. 
Later he was appointed Divan oi the eldest son Prince Muhammd 
Mu'azzam In succession to Aslam ^an, and the Dlvanl of Kabul”* 
was also assigned to him. His pleasant manners and royal 
made him a great favourite with the Prince. In the 49th year, 
agent for the Prince, was appointed Governor of the Panjai 
accordance with the proposal of the Prince, the faujdarl of 
was made an additional charge for the ]^an, and he was given the 
rank of 1,500 horseL By his judicious dealings, and 

bravery, he subdued the seditious and turbulent men of the province, 
and settled all affairs with equity and justice. As he was a 
tactician, and had taken upon himself to serve the Prince 
kept himself wise to the trend of the changing times, and 

I MaatJhir-i’^Alamgm, ^, ^'^ 8 . 

3. Of. cit., p. 459, He was also raised, to the rank of 1,300, 

3 Of. cit., p. 462. The confiscation of his fief is not mentioned there, 

4 Of, cit., p. 482. 

5 Of. cit,, p. 497. 
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openly exerted himself in advancing the interests of the Prince. ‘By 
chance the news of the death of Emperor Aurangzlh reached Munhm 
Khan^ on the 25th Dhul Hijja, 1 1 18 A.H. (19th March, 1707 
A.D.). By the time, when on 2nd Safar (24th April, 1707 A.D.), 
the Prince reached Lahore from Pgshawar— which was the winter 
quarters of Kabul — Mun‘im Khan had collected nearly 5,000 horse, 
and a powerful artillery, and presented himself for service on the 
other side of the bridge of Shah Daula. By the time they reached 
Sirhind, his rank had been increased to 4,000 with 2,000 horse®, and 
he had been granted the title of Khan Zaman and presented a to gh 
and kettle-drums. By the time he reached the Capital, he had collec- 
ted 50,000 horse, in addition to the Prince’s forces which came to the 
same figure. His rank was advanced to 5,000 with 5,000 horse, 
and he was granted the title of Bahadur Zafar Jang. In the battle 
against Muhmmad A'zam Shah he was the principal figure. A brief 
account of it is that when Muhammad A‘zam Shah left his baggage 
with his full sister Zinat-un-Nisa Bsgam and Jumlat-ul-Mulk Asad 
Kh an at Gwaliyar, and marched forward, Bahadur Shah — ^who was 
possessed of great clemency and piety- — being averse to shedding 
Muhammadan blood, wrote® to his brother that in accordance with 
their father’s wilP the Deccan up to Malwa and Gujarat had been 
given to A‘zam Shah and Upper India to himself. If out of kindness 
he would surrender Telingana which was an appendage of Bijapur, 
and Bijapur to Kam BaHish — their younger brother who was as their 
son — he (Bahadur Shah) would make up the difference to A'zam Shah 
from his own share and inheritance. I-f A'zam Shah was not prepa-red 
to accept these terms, it would be better that, instead of the lives 

1 Adapted from ^afi j^an, II, p. 573, but the date there is 27th Dhul 
Hijja. The year ill the text is wrongly given as 1018 A. H, 

2 Khafi Khan, II, p. 575. 

3 Of. cit„ II. pp. 584-587. 

4 For Aurangzib’s will or wills see Fraser History of Nadir Shah, pp. 36, 37; 
Irvine Later MughaUi I, pp. 3, 6, and Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aurangzih, 
y, pp. 262-267, 
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and properties of large numbers being sacrificed in a selfish war for 
gaining control of the country, A'zam Shah and he (Bahadur Shah) 
should decide the issue by a per.onal duel. 

Hemistich 

Whom does the Beloved desire, and who has his love I 

And in this he (A‘zam Shfih) would have the advantage, as he 
did not regard anyone as his equal in swordsmanship. 

Some reliable authorities state that Bahadur Shah was not aware 
of this will, but that in the end Aurangzlb sent him a farman on the 
envelope of which was written with the Emperor’s own hand “Hail to 
thee, the Sovereign of India” In any case, when this message 
reached A‘zam Shah, he wrote that he was no'- agreeable to the 
proposed division, but suggested another which was far from just and 
equitable. 

Verse 

Let the territory from the groundfloor t» the roof be mine, 

From the roof to the Pleiades may be yours. 

Then he lost his temper and said to the ambassador; “Apparently 
the old dotard has not read even the Gulistan of Shaikh Sa'di (where 

I it is stated) that there is not room for two kings in one clime! ” 

't . ■ ' 

- . Verse 

j; When on the morrow the sun rises nigh! 

I There will be I, my mace, and the battlefield of Afrasiyabh 

I On the iSth Rabi ‘I (8th June, 1707 A.D.) a battle took place 

( between the two forces at Jajau®, at a distance of 10 kos from Agra. 

i Khan Zaman came up with a well equipped force, and with the princes 

p I Khali Khan II, p. 587. There is an extra conjunction — and—between 

I battlefield and Afrasiyab in I^afi Khan. 

j; 2. Op. cit., pp. 587-592. For a detailed account see Irvine, Later Moghulsi 

I h PP- 22-35 ‘ 

i 
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on the right and left. At the time when Bidar BaUit attacked Muha- 
mmad ‘Azim-ush-Shan on the three sides, a great fight ensued, and 
though a bullet struck him on the right side under the armpit— his 
ribs were not broken, but the muscles and skin were partially removed ' 
— he did not turn back from the battle, and attacked so vigorously 
that Muhammad A'zam and his two sons, Btdar Bakht and Wala 
Jah, were killed, Alas for Muhammad A'zam! (H^’/ 

A^zam : 1119 A.H., 1707 A.D.) is the chronogram. In the 

confusion that followed, Khan Zaman took all possible care of the 
family and property of A'zam Shah, and about midnight presented 
himself before Bahadur Shah. He fainted as a result of his wound. 
On the 29th of the same month (i9,th June), he was rewarded with 
the high title of Khan j^anan Zafar fang, and the rank of 7,000 
with 7,000 horse, and appointed to the noble office of the Vazlr. 
He was also granted a krof of rupees in cash, arid a kror in goods out 
of the imperial exchequer — no officer since the time of Timur had 
received such a bounty. As he was still confined to bed on account 
of his wound the Emperor paid him a visit in the Dahrara Garden on 
loth Rabi‘ II (30th June), and with great kindness and earnestness 
ascribed the victory to the force* of arms and sage counsel of that master 
of the sword and pen. Out of all his offerings, which were worth 
nearly ten lacs of rupees, only one lac worth were accepted’^. On 
the 8th Jummada I (ayth July) the duties of the Vazlr and governor- 
ship of the province of Agra were assigned to him. In the 3rd year 
he was permitted to have his musical band played in the Presence. 

the 4th year, when Emperor Bahadur Shah went to Shah Dhora- 
(Sadhaura) for the purpose of extirpating the evil-minded Guru (Banda 
Bahadur the leader of the Sikhs), f^an j^anan was deputed against 
him unaec the leadership of Prince Muhammad Rafr-ush-Shan. After 
several engagements that evil-doer retired to a place difficult of access 


1 Adapted from j^afi Tthan, II, p. 598. 

2 Shah Dhora of text is Sadhaura in ghafi ghan II, p, 660, It is Sadha- 
Ura of Imperial Gazetteer XXI, p, 347, It is in Karnal District in the Paiijab, 
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known as LohgarhK The royal forces did not desist from his pur- 
suit, and besieged the fortress. The followers and companions ot chat 
accursed leader— who regarded sacrificing their lives as transmigration 
to an eternal life— came out with great zeal and enthusiasm and fall- 
ing on the royal batteries killed large number of the troops; and were 
then slain. After a while when thetr provisions were exhausted, one 
of the Khatrls, Gulabu by name and a tobacconist by profession, 
offering himself as a sacrifice for their misguided leader, dressed him- 
self in splendid cloches and took his place. The Guru with a few 
followers attacked the royal entrenchments, and retired to the adjoin- 
ing territory of the Snow Raja (the Raja of Nahan). After the con- 
quest of the fort, the imperialists seeing Gulabu in all his glory, 
believed that he was the Guru, and seizing him took him to Khan 
Khanan. The latter with all speed Conveyed the news to the Emperor, 
and was duly commended (for his services). An order was issued for 
preparing the orchestra and getting ready the public audience hall. 
It was ordered that an iron cage with bars should be made. Later, 
when as a result of a searching enquiry the veil was lifted, it became 
that the hawk had flown and only the owl has been netted. 
Khan Khanan was greatly upset, and blaming his men ordered that 
they should all proceed on foot to the hills of the Snow Raja, and 
cither get hold of the Guru, or seize the Raja and bring him. ' He 
also wrote to the Raja that he should recognize the fact that his own 


I ^afl^an, II, p. 671, Sec also Irvine, Journ, As, Soc. Bengal^ LXIII, 
p. 134 (1894). According to him the exact simaaoti of Lohgarh or Iron Fort 
cannot be determined but it was ‘-about half-way between the towns of Nahan 
(in Sirmur) and Sadhaura (§arkar Slrhind).” The 4,^ kard in the text is a 
misprint for Guru. His name was Bandah. For a detailed account of the siege 
of Lohgarh and Bandah’s flight see Irvine’s detailed paper cited above, pp. 134- 
140, The name of the Guru’s follower who impersonated for him after his 
flight, IS b in the text, but it should be Ib Gulabu, see Irvine, p. 
139, According to Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary cAa.) he died 
m 1123 1711 A.D., but in Elliot’s History. VII, p. 556 the date is 1124 

A.H., 1712 A.D. 
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safety lay in the capture of that scoundrel. It is said that the messen- 
gers of Dhuifiejar Khan — who was the rival of Khan Khanan— in 
accordance with their master’s instructions spread the report from the 
hill-country to the Royal camp that the Guru had been captured. 
The messengers of Khan Khanan believed this report of their colleagues, 
and regularly passed it on to their master, who in turn reported it to 
the Emperor. Dhulfiqar. Kban, however, remarked that probably this 
news also was not correct. Afterwards when it was found to be in- 
correct, and though the Raja was seized and put into the same cage, 
and sent to the Capital and imprisoned, Khan Khanan felt greatly 
humiliated and fell ill. His brain becoming deranged he went into 
tetirement, and died about the same time. 

Khan Khanan was very modest and well-behaved in his dealings. 
He was without pride or arrogance. He always tried to observe the 
claims of past acquaintance and paid due regard to merit, so much so, 
that in view of past friendships he even treated petty ofiicers with 
respect. Though he was not very lavish in regard to liberality, kind- 
ness, favours and the distribution of food, yet he was generally bene- 
volent in his dealings. He carried out the duties of the Vazlr with 
a good reputation, honesty and without greed and selfish motives. 
He had appointed Sazawals to ensure that, during hours of office^, 
papers of applicants should not remain unsigned till the following day. 
To reform the evil practice* of the demand of food of cattle from the 
Mansabdars, he introduced a new system of collections. During 
Aurangzib’s time as soon as food of cattle became due from a Man-^ 
the Superintendent of Elephant Stables, the Master of the 
Horse and other officials rigorously demanded from the Mansabdars 
agent the cost for the maintenance of the animals irrespective of 

1 According to Khafi Khan, II, p, 602, at the time of seating himself in 

the (khana). The entire account of his administration appears to be based 

on the same source. 

2 Sec Irvine, Army of the Indian Moghulsy 20, 21 for a detailed dis- 
cussion of the Khurak-i'dawabb. 
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the meagre balances due^ from the fief, or of the fact that owing to 
its being poor land its produce was very small, and that also after’ long 
intervals, and which would be worth barely half or one third of the 
cost of animals’ food; it would be hardly enough to reimburse him 
for the expenditure incurred in its cultivation, No remonstrance was 
of any use. The agents being helpless handed in their resignations. 
Khan j^anan laid down that at the time of making an assignment 
(tankhwah), a deduction in dams should be assessed proportionate to 
the cost of the animals’ food, and this should be recorded in a supple- 
ment (to the grant). This regulation has been in force to date. 

Hemistich 

Good men depart, but their institutions remain. 

He had acquired perfection in various directions, and these indi- 
cated his ability and capacity for interpretation. He composed verses. 
He also was inclined towards Sufism. He wrote a- treatise under the 
title of (The Inspirations of Mun'im). It was not 

a high class work. He rendered some quaint phrases into verses 
suited to the subject matter. Some captious critics charged him with 
heterodoxy, and others compared these to false pretensions of ascent 
(to heaven). Really the work is not open to these objections. In the 
inspiration in which he describes his journey to Paradise, and horn 
there to the foot of the ‘Arsh (the Throne) in the guise of a dream, 
there is no incompatibility. However, the word “Inspiration”, if it 
implies saintliness, is a claim without any justification; further it is 
disparaging. With his endeavours after tranquility and reducing 
molestation (of the public), and out of vanity and ambition, and finally 
to immortalize his name” on the page of time he wanted chat in every 
city and town he should have a mansion, an inn and a market place 
(Katra) of his own. He sent money to various places to buy land and 

1 Paibaqi here probably means the reserved lands from which the Mansa- 
bdars got their grants, see Wilson’s Glossary. 

2 KhafI Khan, II, p. 603. 
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materials. The foolish agents disregarding willingness and agreement 
acquired land and houses by oppression and force. As evil is the 
foundation of oppression, it is patent that buildings erected on such a 
foundation could not last for any length of time. Many of the in- 
complete buildings became ruins after the death of the owner. Ir is 
stated that Khan Khanan also bought many of the confiscated houses 
from the State. One day Mukhl is Khan Mughal Beg out of perver- 
sity and antagonism represented to the Emperor that India, by the 
grace of God, was an assemblage of seven climes. The custom of the 
Emperor of India selling land to his servants, if reported to the King 
of Iran or Turkey, would give rise to ridicule. The Emperor with all 
the reports about his indifference very judiciously replied as follows: 
“Mukhlis Khan, what harm do we dp? We give him waste land. He 
spends large sums in improving and developing it. He has grown old, 
and will soon die. The lands will again be confiscated by the State."' 

His eldest son Na‘Tm Khan, after Bahadur Shah adorned the aus- 
picious throne of the Indian Empire, was granted the rank of 5,000 
with 5,000 horse, and the title of Mahabat ]^an. He was also popu- 
larly called Mukarram Khan ]^an Zaman Bahadur, and was appointed 
as the 3rd Bal^shl}. When Jahandar Shah ascended the throne, 
Dhulfiqar Khan on account of his old enmity made him the object of 
the Emperor’s anger,® and he was put in chains, and a collar was plac- 
ed round his neck. Later, in the reign of Muhammad Farrutt Siyar, 
Husain ‘ All Khan Amir-ul-Umara, in view of old acquaintance and 
friendship, redressed his grievances, and took him with him to the Dec- 
can. At last he joined ‘Imad-ul-Mulk Mubarlz Khan, and was present 
in the battle® which took place in 1136 A.H. (1724 A.D.) with the 
Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah. The second son Khanazad Khan had in the 
beginning of Bahadur Shah’s reign the rank of 4,000 with 3,000 horse. 

1 Elliot’s History, VII, p. 

2 Khafi Khan, II. pp. 598, 599- His imprisonment after Jahandar Shah 
ascended the throne is recorded on p. 688, See also Irvine, Later Moghuls, I, pp. 
187, 221. His release after Farrukh Siyar ascended the throne is noted on p. 2.^7. 

3 Battle of Shakar Khcra or Shakarkhelda, nth October, 
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MUQARRAB KHAN 
(VoL III, pp. 796-801). 

He was the son of Amir Khan Bahadur^ whose biography has been 
included in this work separately. When through shortsightedness his 
father, in spite of the kindness shown to him by Nizam-uI-Mulk Asaf 
Jah, forgetting his obligations went and joined Mubariz f^an 
Haidaribad, Muqarrab Khan with a force took service under Asaf Jah 
He took part in the battle against Mubariz ]^an, and during 
fighting it so happened that his father from the side of the enemy 
encountered him. Following the Deccan system, Muqarrab Man and 
his force dismounted, and there was severe fighting with swords 
Muqarrab f^an killed with his own sword a number of the enemy 
and cut off his father’s head who had been woundcd^ After 
victory, Muqarrab Khan was rewarded with the rank of 4,000 He 
thereafter managed the affairs of fief properly and encouraged 
cultivation. ° 

it is stated that he selected a fertile tract of land in the villages of 
Balkanda (Balconda) and called it after his name. This is generally 
known as SJr^ land. Its cultivation was carried out by his agents, 
and he farmed it himself, so much so that he controlled the sale 0" 
milk and seeds. As a result he made much profit out of it. He 
constructed the enclosure of the fort of Balkanda. Most of his troops 
were (hired troopers). The old Deccan custom, especially 

in this family, was that the troopers were paid two or three 
a day or even more, The said Mian was not a voluptuary or a man 
of pleasure, but he was fond of music. Celebrated singers and 

I Maathir-HlVmara, Text, I. pp. 352 - 357 ^ Beveridge’s translation. I, 

236-240. 

2. Battle of Shakar Khcra or Shakarkhelda, nth October, 1724. According 
to ^a£i IQran, II, pp. 957, 958, the report that Muqarrab gdian killed his 
is incorrect. 

3 Home farm from Sir, a plough. Sec Wilson’s 

4 - Hired troopers or those who did not own their 
oj Indian Moghuls, pp, 37, 47. 




musicians of the Deccan gathered round him. He kept up the style 
of a holder of the rank of y,ooo though he had only one pargana and 
two or three Mahals in llkandal. For three or four years he had 
developed a carbuncle on the back, and this resulted in chronic sores. 
Several times the excrescences were removed by surgeons, but no 
sooner were the wounds healed, than the sores developed again. At 
last, as the wolf of death was lying in wait, he died on 22nd RabP I, 
1 158 A.H. (13th April, iy45 A.D.). At first he was reported to 
be impotent, but later he married and sought out wives. He had 
sons, but all died while they were still young. 

His real brother was Nabi Munawwar Khan. On account of a 
disagreement and personal differences he subsisted separately on a 
small fief. When he heard of the death of his brother, he went off 
with his mother, who. was living with him, and took possession of 
the property of the deceased. Assuming the position of his brothers’ 
successor he began, to act as the ruler of the place. As he knew that 
while his brother’s sons were alive, and the property would not be 
transferred to him, he began to stay away itom the Dar bar, and 
finally out of greed became presumptuous. Having placed the children 
and other relations of his brother under surveilance, he set about 
strengthening the fortifications, and collecting provisions etc. Osten- 
,Sly the elimination of the true heirs, but in reality his great wealth — 
which was the subject of common report-— provided the pretext for 
Asaf fall for dispossessing him. On 13th Rabi‘ I, 1159 A.H. (25th 
March, 1746 A.D.) he, therefore, encamped in his territory. The 
officers set about constructing batteries. That headstrong person in 
his presumptuousness had more than 2,000 horse and three or four 
thousand infantry men entrenched outside the town ready for fight- 
ing. Every time he engaged the victorious troops (of the Nizam) 
his leading men were killed, and he had to make a shameful retreat. 
But as he had extensive equipment and stores of all kinds, and besieg- 
ing the city on ail sides was not possible owing to the vast area of the 
surrounding wall, he did not give way to fear, and was glad that the 
rainy season was at hand, when owing to the country being flooded it 
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would be impossible to carry on the conflict. He expected that the 
besiegers would be forced to abandon the siege and retire. As the 
resolves of the great men are as firm as Fate, it is impossible for them 
to give way. Accordingly Asaf Jah ordered that an encampment be 
established there. As a result the besieged were partly disheartened. 

It is stated that during the siege j in spite of all care and prudence, 
which was charaaeristic of the leader, one day unwarranted remisness 
happened. After inspecting the troops in various quarters^ Nizam-ul- 
Mulk with his ladies and a few men— not more than 1,000 horse in 
all— went for an airing round the city wall. When he came opposite 
f the gate, from where his troops were at a distance of two or three kos, 

his men suggested to him that a wonderful opportunity had presented 
itself for them to make a sudden sortie and surprise the party and 
; capture it. He answered, “I am not a claimant for viceroyalty of the 

Deccan. My fight is only to secure this At last at the 

end of Jummada I (July, 1746) when the siege had lasted some two 
months, the good fortune of Asaf Jali prevailed, and dissension broke 
out in tne garrison. 

A brief account of the affair is that: that inhuman wretch wished 
to get rid of the helpless children of his deceased brother. Many of the 
Deccanis — ^who had taken his side, had been the servants of the 
deceased and were under obligation to him. When they came to 
know of this design, they did not like to be regarded as unfaithful to 
s the salt, and so severed their connection with him. They did not 

^ allow him a moment’s peace, and discharged their muskets and jizairs 

I at him. The wretched man lost heart, and the same night fled on 

I foot with his partisans, and took shelter with Raja Ram Chandar sen 

: Jadun. The next day, the sons of the deceased through the interme- 

diation of Hirz Ullah Kh an Bahadur, governor of Nander, waited 
; upon the Nizam and were reinstated in their rank, and granted 

[ the town with some other villages as their fief. As universal 

I mercy and extreme benevolence were characteristic of that great man, 

i that wretched man also, at the recommendation of the Raja was pardon- 

[; ' ed, and received a second life. About two lacs of rupees, all that was 
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ie£t after the nine or ten Lies which he had spent during the days of 
his power, with two hundred odd horses and some elephants, and 
a quantity of corn, powder and lead were confiscated to the State. At 
the time of writing this biography, NabI Manawwar Khan’s younger 
son, who had his father’s title, died of cholera in 1190 A.H. (1776 
A.D.); the camp of A'zam Jah Nizam-ud-Dauiah was at this time near 
the fort of Kalyan. His elder son, who is known as Ibrahim Munawwar 
Khan, had another fief, and is doing well in service. Recently he 
received the title of Khan Zaman. 


MURSHID QULI KHAN iOdURASANI 


(Voi, m, pp. 493-500). 

He was a Turk by birth and a soldier by profession. He was 
distinguished for his ability and understanding. At first he was a 
servant of ‘All Mardan Khan Zeg, the governor of Qandahar. When 
the said ^an surrendered that great fort to the imperial ofScers, some 
of his best servants also took up service under the State; among these 
was Murshid Quil Khan. He soon, through his good fortune, came*^ 
to the notice of the Emperor, and reTceived royal favours. In the 19th 
year of . Shah Jahan’s reign, he was appointed of the Daman-i- 

of Kangra^ in succession to Khanjar Khan. When the govern- 
ment of BalHi and Badakhshan was assigned to Prince Muhammad 
Aurangzlb, he was appointed Ba^shf of the forces deputed with 
him. In the 22nd year, he was made Master of the Horse in successi- 
on to Jan Ni^ar Khan, and in the 24th year, was promoted to the 
post of Bakhshi^ of Lahore. When in the 26th year, the said prince 
(Aurangzlb) was appointed Viceroy of the Deccan, Murshid Quli Khan 
was raised to the rank of 1,500 with 500 horse, and being appointed 

.1 Badshahnama, II, p. 158. He was appointed governor of the Panjab in 
th®.3td year. p. 177. Superintendent of the Artillery ‘etc. in the 6tli year. p. 331. 
and Superintendent of Elephant StobJes. p. 362. 

a Of. ciu., p, 47 i. 

3 Op. cit„ p. 688. 

4 ‘Jimal Salih i III, p. 124. 
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Divan oi Balaghat^ he accompanied the Prince. And as he rendered 
valuable services, his loyalty and ability became apparent, and, at 
the recommendation of the Prince, in the 27th year he was granted 
an increase of 500 in his rank and the title of Khan. In the 2pth 
year, he received a further increase of 500, and was appointed 
of Payanghac in succession to Multafat Khan. 

When the fortunate and victorious Prince Muhammad Aurangzlh 
determined on proceeding to the Capital with a view to curbing the 
high-handedness of Dara Shikoh— -who, on account of the great favours 
shown to him by Emperor Shah Jahan, did not consider any of his 
brothers as his equal, and beating the drums of his conceit and selfi- 
shness left nothing of the administration except for the name of 
sovereignty to Shah Jahan — he started making preparations with this 
end in view- In a short time he collected a large force and well 
equipped arrjilery. Of the royal servants, who were in that province, 
those, whom Fate favoured, allied themselves with him and agreed to 
serve him, Murshid Quil Khan, whose determination and bravery 
were apparent through his expressions of good-will received 
preference over all faithful and devoted servants, was appointed the 
chief of the State in succession to Mir Diy a -ud-Din Husain 

Islam Khan, who in company with Prince Muhammad Sultan had left 
Aurangabad with the advance forces for Burhinpur. His rank was 
also increased to 3,000. On lOth Rajah 1068 A.H. {3rd April, 
1638 A.D.) the Prince crossed the Narbada at Akbarpur, and on the 
22nd of the same month (15th April* 1658 A.D.) a battle — which was 
the first battle of the victorious Prince----tdok place with Maharaja Jas- 
want (Singh), who through his ' ignorance and presumption, was barring 
the progress of the Prince by taking up a position in the neighbourhood 
of Ujjain. Several famous Rajputs such as Mukand Singh Hara, 
Ratan Rathor, Diyal Das Jhala, and Arjun (Singh) Gaur — who were 
the leading men of that brave tribe — attacked regardless of the danger 

1 'Amal-SSlih, III, p. 151. 

2 ’Matngirnama, p. qq. The increase of his rank to 3,000 with 1,500 
horse and not 3,000 only as in the text is recorded on p, 54. 
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to their lives. At first they attacked the artillery of the Prince whose 
command at this time had been assigned to Murshid Quli Khan, a 
devoted officer, and a master of the sword and pen. The said Khan 
with !^ulfiqar Khan, the commander of the vanguard, in spite of the 
small force under them and the large attacking force of the enemy, 
firmly defended the positions, and after a very hard struggle, which 
culminated in great deeds of gallantry and self-sacrifice,, they bravely 
laid down their lives^^, and by the display of their loyalty won eternal 
glory. 

Though Murshid QulI J^an was a brave man and an expert 
warrior, he also had a clerical understanding. Trustworthiness and 
fear of the Almighty were characteristic of him. While he was the 
Dtvan^ of the Deccan, he did his utmost for the conciliation and 
betterment of the peasantry, and exerted himself for increasing culti- 
vation in the area. He settled the land with skill and care, and 
arranged to take one fourth of the produce as its revenue. He also 
prepared a code of regulations. It is stated that out of caution, and 
lest fear or favour should influence, he often took the measuring chain 
(Jartb) in his own hand and measured out the land. His good nature 
gained him eternal life, that is, his name on account of this code 
would long be remembered. 

It should be borne in mind that in the spacious, fertile and opulent 
Countries of the Deccan revenue was not assessed on the basis, by 
measurements or on the different classes of land and their produce, or 
even upon mutual arrangements. Cultivation was assessed on the 
basis of a plough and a yoke of bullocks. A small portion of whatever 
crop was produced— and* this varied in different ctntxts md far ganas-r- 

j Taken from pp. 66, 67, 

2 This account of the settkment of the Deccan is taken almost verbatim 
from Khafi I^an, I, pp. 732-735, note 123. Apparently the author of the 
Ma^thir had a Ms. of Khafi Khan widx the alternate reading as given in the 
footnote. See also Moreland’s account in Cambridge History of India, lY, p. 
468, for a good summary of the reforms introduced by Murshid Quli Khan, 
apparently based on Khaft Khan. 
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was handed over to the ruler Hakim) as the revenue. No enqui- 
ries were made in regard to increases or decreases. Later^ when the 
country for some time was trodden By the armies of the Emperors of 
India, the peasantry on hearing the name of the Mughals and the new 
arrangements feared and trembled, and left their homes. Further, a 
great decrease in rainfall was followed by famine for several years. So 
great was the desolation that in spite of Emperor Shah Jahan, in the 
4th year of his reign, reducing the revenues of Khandesh by 30 to 40 
krors oi dams, the country did not recover its normal condition till 
Murshid Qull Khan was appointed. He on his own initiative carefully 
and energetically introduced the revenue system of Raja Todar Mai, 
which, since the time of Emperor Akbar had prevailed in Upper India. 
In the first place he did everything possible to bring back the runaway 
peasantry, and appointed intelligent officials {AminsY and honest 
collectors tp measure the lands, known as the Raqba^ They were 
instructed to differentiate between land fit for cultivation, and hilly 
areas and riparian tracts which could not be ploughed. Wherever 
there was no headman in a village, and his heirs had disappeared as a 
result of the conditions that had prevaiied, a new headman well 
qualified to look after the cultivators and protect the peasantry, was 
appointed. For the purchase of cattle and other requisites of culti- 
vation advances — ^known as Taqdvt — were made, and collectors were 
instructed to recover these advances at harvest time®. Three regula- 
tions were instituted in regard to cultivation. Firstly, as was custo- 
mary in former times, agreements were to be executed. Secondly, 
the crop was to be divided— this was known as and this was 

to be carried out in three ways:- — (i) crops raised by rainfall were to 
be divided half and half (t'is., half to the cultivator and half to the 

1 See Sir Jadujiath Sarkar, Administration, p. 87, and P. Saran, 

rhe Provincial Government of the Mughals (1941), PP- 293 > *• 

2 Khafi Khan has *‘by instalments”, 

3 i*^ '-he text is apparently a misprint for Batd’i or division. 

It is the same as * 1 * ghalla bakhshj, see P. Saran, The Provincial Govern- 

ment of the Mfjtghals (1941), pp, 300, 301.. 
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State); (ii) of crops irrigated by well-water; if it was some kind of 
corn two-thirds to the cultivator aud one-third to the State, if the crop 
consisted of grapes, sugar-cane, cummin or isfaghul^ (isahghul in text) 
etc. the shares were to be assessed according to the expenses incurred 
in irrigation and the time required for ripening— -the State share 
varied from one-ninth to one-fourth, and the balance was to be retained 
by the cultivators; and (iii) in areas cultivated by underground 
channels (karez), or by canals from rivers — and which are known as 
Paf^, the division varied more or less against the rates of the well 
irrigated lands. The third regulation was in respect of measurements 
or Raqba^. Every kind of crop was inspected in view of the previous- 
ly executed agreements and enquiries were made as to the rates and 
cultivation from sowing to harvest and it was thus possible to decide 
after measurement as to what share should be taken. These regula- 
tions were introduced in the three or four provinces of the Deccan — 
which was the extent of the territory under the imperial rule at the 
time— and they were known as the Dhara of Murshid QulT Khan. 

His son ‘All Beg received, in the 4th year of. Aurangzib’s reign, 
the title of Ihtimam Khan, and his other son Fadl ‘All Beg was appoin- 
ted, in the 32nd year, the reporter (WaqM‘ Nigar) oi the chief X) 7 r/ 5 «. 
At the time of granting the title and !|^am, the Emperor enquired 
whether they would like the title of J^an or their father’s title. He 
for certain reasons chose the title of Murshid QulI Khan. Aurangzib 
said*, “I and my mother were the gifts {Qurbdn) of ‘All — May the 

i Plantago ovata Fi?rsk. (Plantago ispaghnl Roxb,), see Burkill Dictionary of 
Economic Products of the Malay Peninsula, II, p, 1767. The seeds are used in 
medicine. 

a PSt according to Wilson’s Glossary is “a small raised water-course for 
irrigating fields and gardens.” 

3 Raba of the Text should be ** 1 ^ Raqba i.e., area, as it is in the 
previous pagje of the Text. 

4 Taken from Maa^ir-i- Alamort, p. 313, but it appears to be an incorrect 
quotation, According to the work cited Fadl ‘Ali did not like his father’s tide 
and preferred to be called Fadl *Ali Khan. Upon this the Emperor remarked 
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Mercy of God be upon him— -tell the ignorant fellow that he should 
not become Qull in place of «Alt. Fadl ‘All l^an is better.” 
Later he was appointed Divan oi Vtmet Muhammad Mu'izz'ud-Dln. 
who was released from confinement. In the 42 nd year, he was 
appointed Divan oi the province of Multan. We have heard it 
stated by one of his companions, who was not unw'orthy of belief, 
that when he started from the Deccan for Multan, he and his com- 
panions were full of high hopes. When, however, he reached 

Lahore, he halted there for a time to recover from the fatigue of the 
journey . Every morning he would go to a garden for a walk, and 
every evening a fresh assembly would be arranged. Suddenly a stone 
of calamity was flung from the sling of Heavens, and it fell upon the 
glass of his expectations. An order came to the Governor of the 
province to put a collar and chains on Fadl ‘Alt and send him to the 
Court. The governor was obliged to carry out the order. On this 
occurrence being communicated to the Court, it was discovered that 
the supposed royal-patent was a forgery, and that the poor man had 
without any justification been subjected to severities and imprisonment. 
Immediately mace-bearers were deputed to release him wherever they 
should meet him, and to restore to him his goods and property which 
had been confiscated at Lahore. 

MURSHID QULI KHAN TURKMAN known as 
MURAWWAT KHAN 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 421-428). 

During the reign of Jahangir he came from Iran, and on being 
taken in royal service was granted the rank of 700 with 200 horse. 
In the 3rd year of Shah Jahan’s reign, he was promoted to the rank 
of 1,000 and appointed Master of the Horse^. As his skill and 

“I, and my mother and father were the gift of ‘All. Tell this ignorant fellow to 
leave aside 'Ali and take the name of Qulij Fadl Qull Khan is best. 

I In the 6 th year he was removed from the office of Master of the Horse, 
see BsdshShnama, I, pt. ii, p. 67* 
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devotion became conspicuous, and as in the office of the Mir 
Tuzuk (Master of Ceremonies) consideration for rank and office were 
essential requisites, and the Mir Tuzuk ^alTl Uliah Khan, on 
account of his uncouth manners, could not carry out the duties to 
the royal satisfaction, this office also was entrusted in the 6th year to 
Murawwat Khan in addition to his former duties, and he was granted 
an increase of 500 in his rank. He also received the title of his uncle 
Murshid QulI, who was the Lata (guardian) of Shah ‘Abbas I. When 
the royal standards started from Agra towards Daulatabald, as is 
expressed in the chronogram; 

Ba fads hah Jahanln safar mubdrak bad, 

(May this journey be blessed to the World’s Emperor : 1045 
A. H., 1635 A. D.) ; at the stage of Rupbas, the Faujddri of 
Mathura and Mahaban^ and the chastisement of the turbulent 
men in that unsettled area was assigned to the said Mian. As a 
large force was essential for keeping that country in order, he 
received an increase of 500 foot and 300 horse; his rank became 
2,000 with 2,000 horse; and he was granted a standard. Later, 
as his policy of government proved successful for that unsettled 
area, and the turbulent inhabitants were curbed by his powerful 
hands, he was rewarded with royal favours, and received an increase 
of 500 with 500 horse“ and the gift of kettle drums. In the 11 th 
year, 1047 A.H. (1637-38 A.D.) at the time of storming BarSki® — 
one of the villages of the sedition-mongers, who had all assembled 
there under the protection of a wall, and were plotting to create dis- 
turbances — he was killed by a gun shot. During the time he was the 
Faftjdar of Mathura, he bound and imprisoned many (men) and collect- 
ed a large number of beautiful maidens, each more handsome and 

1 Bidsh^hnama, I, pc. ii, p. 105. 

2 Of. cit., p. 142. 

3 Badshdhnama , ;!!, p. 7, In the text the name of the place is printed as 
Burell, but it :^is BarekI in Bidsbindma and in Khafi Khan. I, p- 552, and this 
has been adopted in the> translation. 
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graceful than the other. It is stated that at Gawardhanriagar (Gokul) 
—which is situated opposite to Mathura on the other bank of the 
Jumna, and which is regarded as the place of birth and residence of 
Krishna, a vast crowd of men and women assembles on the night of 
8th Sawan— which on account of his birth they call the fanam Ashta- 
rrn^ It happened that the Khan, following their custom, placed a 
Qushqa (caste-mark) on his forehead, and wearing D^oi? mixed in the 
crowd enjoying the sight of the beautiful women. He saw a woman, 
who in beauty was the envy of the moon, and like a wolf pouncing 
upon a flock carried her away. As his men had kept his boat in 
readiness he hurried away by it to Agra. The Hindus never disclosed 
as to whose daughter she was. 

As the story of Murshid Quli Khan Shamlu Lala’ Istalju is not 
without interesting incidents, a short account of it is included here. 
He was the governor of Khwaf and BaHiutz, ‘All Quli Khan Sham- 
lu, the Governor of Herat and Amlr-ul-Umata of Khurasan was entrus- 
ted with the guardianship of ‘Abbas Mirza, who since the days of his 
grandfather Shah Tahraasp Safavl was the governor of Khurasan. 
Sulton Muhammad I^udabanda, father of the said Prince, became 
the ruler of Iran, but, on account of lack of eyesight, he could not 
manage the Iranians, and the country became the abode of calamity 
and strife. In the year 989 A.H, (1581 A.D.) he, by a judicious 
realization of the situation, gained the assent of the qflScers of Khurasan 
and raising ‘Abbas Mirza to the throne, gave him the title of Shah 
‘Abbas. Murshid Quli ^an before eveiyone else expressed his agree- 
ment to this arrangement, and took oaths of fealty. But Muttada 
Quli Khan Durnak, the Governor of the holy Mashhad, who regarded 
himself an equal of ‘Ali Quli Khan, and as prince of princes Begldr 
Begt) of half of Miurasan did not agree and strove to cause dissension. 
Sultan Muhammad ^udabanda proceeded with a large force to Khura- 
san, and ‘Ali Quli ^an, not feeling himself equal to the contest, took 
refuge in the fort of Herat* Murdiid Quli Khan, also found refuge 
in the Turhat. After some strife apd contention a peacu arranged. 
Sultan Muhammad, on condition of h^ offering obedience, confirmed 
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the territory of Herat for the Prince and Murshid Quli, as It was prior 
to the event, and returned. Out of regard for the said Khan he 
removed Murtada Quli ^an from the holy Mashhad, and to conci- 
liate Murshid Quli Khan and the Istalju tribe he appointed Sulaiman 
Khan, who was a son of their patron saint as the governor of 
that place. Before he had established himself there, Murshid Quit 
Khan on a pretence of a pilgrimage to the shrine of the Imam of 
genii and men [Imam-i-Radt) came to the city. He opened the gates 
of deception and trickery, and professed friendship and loyalty 
to Sulaiman Khan. When he had gradually collected a force, he 
sent a message to Sulaiman ^an to the effect that as the latter 
did not have a force strong enough to keep the contumacious 
persons of the place in order, he should leave this affair to himi 
and should himself proceed to Khwaf and Bal^urz to live there 
camfortably. Willy-nilly Sulaiman Khan agreed, and left the place. 
On the way he cast away his goods and property and proceeded 
to ‘Iraq. Murshid Quli ^an became firmly established in holy 
Mashhad, and by persuasion and reconciliation he subdued most of the 
sedition-mongers of Khurasan. He so effected their conciliation that 
his rule became supreme in Khurasan, and his power and influence 
increased materially. Afterwards professing regard and loyalty for 
‘All Quli Khan (? Murshid Quit Khan) he sent his brother Ibrahim 
Khan to him, to prevail on him to come with the Shah to holy Mash- 
had, so that he might be able to give a proof of his loyalty and 
devotion. 

As worldly matters are often of such a nature that what begins 
in friendship ends in enmity and opposition, the elderly persons 
of the Shamius, regarding his power with derision, calumniated him. 
Enmity broke out between the two leaders, and gradually matters 
came to such a pass, that 'All Quli taking that Shah with him 
led an army against Mashhad. Murshid Quli f^an who had no 
general, tried to bring about a peace by all possible means. In the 
direction of Sutaid Tarshez the two armies came face to face. ‘All 
Quit Khan, not agreeing to peace on any terms, and casting aside the 
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reins of caution and alterness from his Hands, himself became the 
messenger of war. He attacked a force of Murshid QulI Khan, and 
dispersing it started in pursuit. Murshid Quit Khan, with a few 
men, was waiting on one side. He saw the royal standard, and 
taking advantage of his good fortune, captured the fortunate King. 
Then he attacked the enemy with the same small force, and signally 
defeated them. Later when ‘All Qull Khan returned from his persuic 
he could discover no signs of his centre or the royal Umbrella. He 
was utterly bewildered, and in utter disappointment went off to Herat. 
Murshid Quit Khan rejoiced over his unexpected victory. He wrote 
an affectionate letter, couched in servile terms and with friendly 
reproaches, to ‘Ail Qull Khan, and ascribed what had happened to 
the decrees of Fate. 

In fine, Murshid Qull Khan organized the affairs of the Kingdom 
of Shah ‘Abbas, and established himself as' his and guardian. 

As the land of Iran had been shrouded by a mist of tumult and cala- 
mity, Murshid Quit Khan heard that Qazvin (KazvTn) — which was 
the seat of the Safavl princes — was unprotected, and so taking the 
Prince with him and with all speed proceeded by the route of Dam* 
gfaan to Qazwln. Persian grey beards, hearing of the King’s arrival, 
came from all sides, and when this "news reached the camp of Sultan 
Muhammad Khudabanda, everyone from the soldiers, the middie-class 
men to the nobles — all of whom had their men’ and families in 
Qazwin— deserted him without his leave. 

As Fate had so decreed, all the officials, who were the mainstay of 
the State, also gave up the reins of expediency from their hands, and 
went to Qazwin. They became assured <?f their positions by taking 
oaths and promises from Murshid Quli Khan. And when they 
entered the city, Sultan Muhammad Khudabanda — who had become 
disgusted with the whimsical ways and ups and downs of the incons- 
tant world, and Was looking round for a corner of rest and retirement 
— in an interview with his son, Shah ‘Abbasj expressing his happiness 
and satisfaction abdicated, and adorned his son’s head with the 
royal crown. Next day Murshid Qull KhSh decorated the hall of 
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Forty Pillars, and placed the Sirah on the throne. He called to account 
the officers for the number of Sultan l^mza Mirza, and having 
beheaded a number of the leaders, who were the pillars of the State, 
condoned the ofiences of other ofiicers and dignitaries. It generally 
happens that whenever a great and brave man exerts himself to raise 
a king to the throne, and by good fortune and hard work succeeds in 
doing so, he does not afterwards repose on the bed of prosperity, but 
has to quaff a bitter draught from the cup-bearer of time, and all his 
help and friendship is recompensed with dislike and enmity; in place 
of favours there is rebellion, and finally they destroy him. Probably 
the reason for this is that the powerful and far-seeing kings on becom- 
ing cognisant of their genius and influence in the important affairs of 
the State, regard the continued presence of such persons as inimical to 
their welfare, and so exert themselves to destroy them. It is also 
well known that most great men who exert themselves for service and 
putting the affairs into order, as a result of their pre-eminence 
develop haughtiness and pride, and cannot brook any opposition to 
their management. When the power and predominance of Murshid 
Qull Khan rose to a great height, and he had supreme control of every 
affair of the State, flames of hate and envy burst up in the breasts 
of his colleagues - and corapetitots. The Shah, who had been brought 
up among the Shamlus, did not like the guardianship of Murshid 
Qull ^an and the interference of the Istaljus; the behaviour of 
Murshid Qull Mian was also not agreeable to him. In the znd year 
of his reign, in the year 997 A.H. (1589 A.D.), - while they were 
proceeding towards Khurasan, he gave a hint to a body of men, and 
they suddenly entered the guard' house {Kushk khatta) and killed 
Murshid Qull Khan while be was aslcep’^. 




1 The account of Murshid Quii the uncle, which forms the major part of 
the above notice, appears to fie raised on TSrikh *Jllam Ara-i-AbbSsi by Iskandar 
Munshi. 



- *■ 




1 p, 473. 
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MURTADa lOiAN (SAIYID) MUBARAK Kif^ ; 

(Voi. Ill, pp. 644-646). 

He was one of the Bokhara Saiyids. He grew up in the time of 
AurangzTb, and was for a time the Governor of the fort of Ram KSsar, 
and for some time that of Asir. He was also for a time FaujdSr bi 
SuItanpur. Nandurbar. Later in succession to Muhamid ^an, Daula- 
tabad was also added to his charge. In the 29th year he was granted 
the tide of Murtada Khan^ . and the rank of 3,000. It is stated that he 
was closely connected with Khan Jahan Bahadur, When the Emperor 
proposed to grant the title of Khan to his sons Saiyid Mahmud 
and Saiyid Jahangir, ^an Jahan represented; Saiyid Mal^ud 
says that no one in their family had received the titles of Mahmud 
Khan or Firuz ^an. The Emperor asked him to suggest some 
suitable titles. He proposed that Saiyid Mahmud might be called 
Mubarak Khan, and Saiyid Jahangir MujtabS Kh an. The Emperor 
commented that Mubarak Khan was the title of the father. Khan 
Jahan enquired wheather the title of Murtada Khan was resaved for 
some other person. If not, there was no one better fitted for it than 
the said Khan. The Emperor approved of the proposal. Murtada 
Khan died in the 45th year, 1112 A.H. (1700-01 A.D.). Qil‘adar 
Bihist (The Commandant of the Heavens) gives the date, if the ^<i in 
Qil*a is omitted. After his death, 1 his eldest son, Saiyid Mahmud 
Mubarak Khan was appointed Governor of Mahakot in the fortress of 
Daulatabad, and in Muhammad Shah’s reign had the rank of 3,000. 
After him his son Saiyid Murad ‘All Mubarak Khan, who had the 
rank of 2,500, and on his death, his son Saiyid Sher ‘All Mub^k 
Khan were respectively the Commandants of the fort. The second son 
Saiyid Jahangir Mujtaba ]^an was appointed to the charge of ‘Ambar- 
kot. Later, his son Saiyid ‘All Rada, his son, had his father’s tide, 
and during the reign of Muhammad Shah held the rank of 3,006, the 
tide of his grandfather, and die chaise of the same ^vijicc. After 
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his death Saiyid ‘All Akbar had the tide of Mujtaba ten m succes- 
sion to his father and grandfather. Afterwards the fort fell into the 
hands of Salabat Jang. Up to that time the commandants of the forts 
of the area had never submitted to the viceroys of the^Deccan such as 
Husain ‘All Khan AmIr-ul-Uniara, Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah and his 
sons. When the viceroys in question carried out measurements of the 
Befs connected with the fort and confiscated them, Emperor Muha- 
mmad Shah fixed a grant in cash of two lacs of rupees per annum from 
the State exchequer for the Ta^aluqddrs- oi the fort. Once Asaf Jah 
for some reason became angry with the Commandant of the fort, and 
deputed an army to besiege him. On hearing of it Emperor Muham- 
mad Shah sent him a royal patent to the effect: “We have only one 
fort pertaining to our dominions in the whole of the Deccan. You 
should not try to take it.” Asaf Jah, in deference to the Emperor’s 
.orders, made peace, and withdrew his forces. 

MURTADA KHAN SAIYID NIZAM 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 479-48 1)* 

I He^ was the second son of Mlran Sadr Jahan Pihanl. He was born 
f of a Brahman mother who was greatly loved by the Miran, On her 
account he was very fond of this son, and took great pains for his 
education. ; During his lifetime he brought him to the notice of the 
Emperor, and had a high rank bestowed on him. After Miran s 
death, Emperor Jahangir promoted him to the rank of 2.500 with 
2,000 horse®. In the ist year, after the accession of Shah Jahan, he 
received an 'increase of and his rank became 5.000 with 2,000 

horse®, and he was granted the gift of a drum. After the death of 

I His name was Saiyid Niz^ Khan, see BddshShnSma, I, pt. i, p. 183, and 
Blochmann, I (and edni), p,^5a2. A sujtnmary of his career is given in the 
same work on pp. 522, 523. For his S^dr Jahan see p. 522 of the same 

work, also MttntaUab^ttt-Taw^ftkh, JH, Haig’s translation, pp. 198-200, Pihanx 
is a village near Qanauj in the United Provinces. 1 

a BSdshahnima, I, pt. i, p. 183. 3 * P* 
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Murtada Khan Mir Hisam-ud-Din Inju, the Saiyid received the title 
of Murtada Khan. When Mahabat |^an Khan ^anan was deputed 
to the Deccan as the Viceroy, the said Khan was also appointed an 
auxiliary, and permitted to leave for the Deccan. When, in the 6th 
year corresponding to 1043 A.H. (1632-33 A.D.), the great fort of 
Daulatabad was conquered through the brave efforts of Mahabat ^an, 
Commander-in-chief, he desired to leave one of the leaders of the army 
with a trustworthy force in charge of the fort and himself to return 
to Burhanpur. On account of the great hardships they had to endure 
for a long time during the course of the siege of the fort, and never 
having had any rest from the day and night harassment by the 
Bijap^r and Nizam Shahi forces, and also because of the scarcity of 
provisions, no one to whom he offered the charge agreed to accept it. 
As Murtada Khan was a man of means and had a following, Mahabat 
^an urged him to accept a charge. The Saiyid raised so many 
objections and urged them so strongly, that Mahabat Khan made him 
hand over a written letter of resignation. 

When ^an Dauran, out of loyalty and steadfast courage accepted 
the task, Khan ^anan diplomatically left Saiyid Murtada Khan^ 
and a number of others with him in the fort, and retired. Soon 
afterwards a letter patent was received by ^an Dauran stating that 
as he had endured more hardships and troubles than anyone else, he 
should make over the fort to Murtada !l^an, and proceed to M^^lwa, 
which was his government, and rest there for a while. The said 
Khan left the Saiyid in the fort, and handed over to him the money 
of the State treasury, which he had in his charge, for the expenses 
of the fort, and departed for his destination®. Later Murtada 
Khan was promoted to the charge of Dalmau’, and was appointed 
to punish the malcontents there who had become very troublesome. 
As his home was in the neighbourhood of Dalmau’, he collected a 

I The account of the hesitation of the officers to accept command of the 
Daulatabad fort is taken from BSdsh3hn3ma^l, pt, i, p. 53 ^- 

2, Of, cit., p. 534. 
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large force, and exerted himself vigorously in searchig for and reducing 
the bdnds of malcontents. He was repeatedly victorious, and his 
administration proved successful. For a long time he was in Baiswara 
and Lucknow, and was engaged in putting these places into order. 
At last, as owing to old age and infirmity he did not have the necess- 
ary strength to tout about, he could not look after his duties. In 
the 24th year he was removed from office, and was granted a yearly 
pension of 20 [ac dams out of the revenues of the Pihant 
which was his native place, and the annual/evenue of which was one 
kror dams. As his sons had died, each of his grandchildren, ‘Abdul 
Muqtadlr and ‘Abdullah received increases of rank, and his other 
grandchildren also received suitable allowances. As a result 80 lac 
dams out of the annual revenue of the far gana were received by them. 
For a long time the Saiyid was on the list of pensioners till he died at 
his appointed time. In Shah Jahan’s reign ‘Abdul Muqtadlr had the 
tank of 1 ,000 with 600 horse, and later was appointed Fatijddr of 
Khairabad. 

(MIR) MURTADA mAN SABAZWAR! 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 290-292). 

He was a Saiyid of the Deccan, and one of the Amtrs of that 
area. At first he was in the service of ‘ Adil Shah, the ruler of 
Bijapur, At the invitation of Murtada Nizam Shah he went to 
Ahmadnagar, and was appointed head of the Berar army. When 
Shah 'Quli Salabat ^an, the Circassian, became the Prime Minister 
of Nizam Shah, Saiyid Murtada was appointed Amir-ul-Umara, and 
was deputed to devastate the country of ‘Adil Shah. He greatly 
distinguished himself by his . btav^ and valour in that campaign. 
Later, when ' Nizam Shah became mcIancholy-mad and retired, and 
communication ' with him became restricted to letters only, Salabat 
Khan obtained completi^ cohtrol of aJl affairs. Clouds of hostility 
rose up between Salabat arid dhe Mlf, ajid' the former set about 
putting down the fief-holders of Berar, The Mfir in collusion with 
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Khudawand Khan HabshT, lamshed Khan ShTrazT and other fief- 
holders of Berar, raised a large army in the year 9^2 A.H. (1584 
A.D.), and hastening to the vicinity of Ahmadnagar encamped there. 
Salabat Khan represented the matters in a different way to Murtada 
Nizam Shah, and in attendance on Prince Miran Husain prepared for 
battle. The Berar army was defeated. The Mir not only ’lost a 
great deal of property, but was also' forced to leave the country. He 
went with his companions to Empetor Akbar, and received from him 
the rank of i ,000 and a fertile jagTr^. He rendered valuable services 
in the Deccan campaign in attendance on Prince Sultan Murad. 
When the Prince after making peace returned from Ahmadnagar, 
he held a council for deliberations. Many of the great officers did 
not agree to take up the government of the conquered territories. 
Muhammad Sadiq, however, offered to accept the duties of safeguar- 
ding the border areas, and took up his quarters at Mahkar^, and Mir 
Murtada was appointed in charge of the cultivated country, and he 
fixed his headquarters at Ellichpur on account of the vicinity of Gawll 
fort, as there was no better fort in Berar, and this had always been 
the residence of the rulers of the country. It was some two kos from 
Ellichpur. Though a large part of the country had been conquered 
by the imperialists this fort had not so far fallen into their hands. 
By his skill he took possession of it, and by his careful management 
was able to ward off the chance of any further worry for the time 
being. Wajlh-ud-Dln and Biswas Ral the defenders of the fort, 
owing to the scarcity of provisions, delivered the keys of the fort in 
the 43rd year, 1007 A.H. (1598-99 A.D,). They received ranks 


1 See Akbartiama, III, Text, p. 456, Beveridge's translation. III, p. 456. 

2 Op. cit., Text, p, 70a, translation p, 1050. In that work, however, it is 
not definitely stated that the Prince arranged the Council. Mahkar, with the 
incorrect variant Bhakkar in Akbarnama, is in Mahkar Sarkar, . Berar, vide 
Jarrett’s translation of A’in, II, p, 237. Cawil Sarkar is also in Berar, of. cit., 
'p. 233, also see /mperiiat/ VII, p. 367; it is now ihcl^ded-m Amraoci 

district, Berar, and is called Gawilgarh.* In AkbftrMma die change Iicadquar- 
ters from Gawil to Ellichpuf is not rnentioned. - - 
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and jagtrs and were taken into the royal service’^. Later, the Mir 
performed good service in attendance on Prince Suten Daniyal in 
the taking of the fort of Ahmadnagar. After that fort had been taken, 
he waited on Emperor Akbar at Burhanpur, and for his loyal services 
was rewarded with an increase in his rank, and the gift of a standard, 
a drum, and a fertile jagir^, 

MURTADA MAN (SAIYID) SHAH MUHAMMAD 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 597, 598). 

He was a Bokhara Saiyid. He had a high post in the special 
guards (f^hauki Khas) of Prince Aurangzlb Bahadur, ' When the 
Prince started from the Deccan to Upper India to enquire after the 
health of his venerable father, he was elevated by the grant of the title 
of Murtada Khan,^ In the battle against Jaswant Singh he had the 
charge of Ututmish (Advance Guard of the Centre), and performed 
valient deeds. In the first battle against Data Shikoh his bravery was 
decorated with a wound. In the battle with ShujS'^ and in the 
second battle with Data Shikoh also he distinguished himself. In the 
7th year, as a result of increase, his rank became 5,000 with 5,000 
horse. In the 2 ist year®, corresponding to 1088 A.H. (1677 A.D.) 
he died. The Emperor had sent Bakhtawar Khan, the eunuch, to 
-enquire after his health. In reply he said, “I had the desire to sacri- 
fice my life in the service of my master, but this did not come to pass. 
Other make offerings of gold and jewels. I present a few lives in 
place of my offering, and hope that these will be of service to my 

1 Akbarnama, Text, p. 744, translation, pp. nii, 1112, . , 

2 Of. cit., Text, p. 779, translation, p, 1166, 

3 *Alamgtrmma, p, 62. \ 

4 His part in the battles against ShujS^ and Data Shikoh is to be found on 

pp. 249, 308 respectively . 

5 The account of his good qualities aM. death wiakeh ficoiii 
'Alatngirt, pp, 163, 164.,, The exact date of his death is Hveb'as 3rd Rabi‘ I, 
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raaster’^. After his death, most of his servaats from the rank of 
1,000 to 80 entered royal service, and his footmen were given em- 
ployraent in the workshops. He was a bold Saiyid, and kept his 
men in good care and discipline. His son was Saiyid Hamid^^^^^ 
who received the title of Khan in the 4th year. In the 15th year, 
he was deputed^ with Ra'dandaz Khan for the chastisement of the 
SatnamI clan, and rendered good service. In the 16th year, he 
brought to . the Court the son o( the Zamtnilar of Kuraalon, who, 
after his territory had been much traversed by the royal troops, was 
pardoned at the instance of Saiyid Murtada ^an. In the 20th year, ' 
he was appointed governor of Ajmer® in succession to Saiyid Ahma<i 
i^an. In the 2 ist year, he returned to Court, and on the death of 
his father, was honoured with the appointment of Superintendent* of 
the Special Guards. In the 2318 year he was deputed® to chastise the 
turbulent elements in Sujat and Jitaran, and in the 24th year, per- 
formed valuable services by inflicting punishment bn theRathor rebels 
towards Mairtha®. Later he received the title of Mujahid Khan. 
In the 35th year he was appoinfed of Mewat, and had the 

rank of 3,000 with 1,500 horse’^. It has not been possible to trace 
the year of his death. 

MUSAHIB BEG 
(Vol. III. pp. 179-181). 

He was the son of Khwaja Kalan Beg, who was the son of Maula- 
na Muhammad Sadra, who was one of the chief officers of Mirza ‘Umr 
Shail^, and whose six sons devoted their lives to the service of Babur*, 
^waja Kalan because of such claims, and by his high sense of justice, 

I Maa’^ir-i-Alamgtrt, p. 115. 2 Of. cit. p. ta8. 

3 Of, cit., p. 158. 4 Of, cit., p. 165. 

5 Of. cit., p. 193. ,6. Of. cit., p. 195 , 

7 See op. cit., p. 347, where the grant of the title of Mujahtd Khan at 

some earlier date is also mentioned. in the Text is a misprint for Mewat, 

an ill-defined tract south of Delhi. 

8 Akbarnama, I, Text, p, 9a, Beveridge’s translation, I, p. 236. 
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wisdom^ pleasing manners, and great literary attainments • became a 
favourite of Babur, and rose to the rank of a high official. His brother 
Kuchak Khwaja^ was in-charge of the royal seal and a trusted servant. 
After the conquest of India, which occurred on Friday, Sth'Rajab^, 
932 A.H. (20th April, 1526 A.D.), and Agra became Babur s resi- 
dence, the Chaghca’i soldiers found little congeniality or intercourse 
with the people of India. The extreme heat of the atmosphere, the 
pestilential wind {simoom) and the plague added to their distress. 
During this period, as owing to the communications becoming inter- 
rupted there was delay in the arrival of supplies; this resulted in a 
scarcity of provisions. The great body of officers set their minds 
upon returning, and many of the brave men went off to Kabul without 
permission, ' Khwaja Kalan who had shown much courage in every 
battle and particularly in this campaign, also changed his mind. 
Babur, who had sec his heart on remaining in India, said that it was 
unworthy of wise conquerors to leave a great country — ^which had 
been conquered by such efforts, and elaborate arrangements—— 
because of small inconveniences that had appeared. But in consideration 
for ^waja Kalan, whose mind was bent on returning, he gave him 
the fief of Ghazni and Gardez, and permitted him to depart®. 
Babur has written in his Memoirs* that the conquest of India Was 
effected by the efforts of the Khwaja. and in his letter to Humayun 
he charged him® to treat the Khwaja with consideration and overlook 


1 Akharnama x, Text, p. 120, translation, 281. 

2 20th Hajab in the Text is incorrect, it should be 8th (20th April), see 
Akbarnama^ Text p. 95 and translation, p. 242. According to Sir Denison Ross 
in Cambridge History of India, IV, p. 13, Babur sent an advance force on 21st 
April and defeated Ibrahim In the battle of Panipat. 

3 ’ Op. cit.. Text, p. 1 01, translation, p. 252. Also see Mrs. Beveridge’s 
translation of Memoirs of Bshur, p. 525, and her History of Humayun, p. 94. 

4 Mrs. Beveridge’s translation of Memoirs of BSbur, p. 324, where it is 

stated that the Khwilia had done well In the march from Kabul, in the defeat of 
Ibrahim and until Agra was occupied. ' . . 

5 See Mrs. Beveridj ' translation of Memoirs of 'B3b»r,: p. 627, 
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his insolence. After the death of Babur, the Khwaja sided with 
Mlrza Kamran, and governed Qandahar on his behalP. In the year 

A.H. (153^ A.D.), Sam Mtrza, the brother of Shah Tahmasp 
Safvl came to Qandahar and besieged it. The ^waja defended It 
for eight months. When, on the second occasion, the Shah came in 
person, he was forced to surrender the fort, and joined Mirza Kariiran 
at Lahore^. After the catastrophe of Chausa the Khwaja accom- 
panied Humayun, but when chat Emperor owing to the unfavourable 
circumstances turned towards Sindh, the Khwaja left him at Sialkot®, 
and again joined Kamran. 

When the l^waja died, his son Musahib Beg, In consideration of 
the valuable services of his ancestors, was admitted to a position of 
intimacy and trust. But as his disposition was prone to evil and 
mischief, and he repeatedly behaved improperly, Humayun called him 
the Musabib-i-Mundfiq (The hypocrrtical courtier). Later, when 
Akbar ascended the throne, Musahib Beg, out of wickedness and 
folly, began to spend his time In company of Shah Abul Ma'ali of 
Timidh. and after spending some time in the eastern districts, he be- 
came one of Khan Zaman’s companions. In the 3rd year, he came 
with evil intentions to Delhi. Bairam Khan arrested him, and sent 
him off to Hijaz.- Nasir-ul-MuIk, by clever diplomacy, made Bairam 
Khan agree to draw lots by writing “Death’” on one piece of paper, 
and “Release” on another; whichever paper turned up would be acted 
on according to the inscription on it. By chance Fate also seemed to 
be in league with the design, and immediately executioners were sent, 
and he was put to death'^. It is said that on this account all the 
Chaghta’i officers and their sons became frightened of Bairam Khan, 
and plotted against him. 

1 Akbarnama, Text. I, p. ia6, translation, p, 

2 Of. cit.. Text, p, 135, translation, pp. 307, 308. 

3 Of. cit.. Text, p. 17 1, translation, p, 360. r. 

4 Adapted from Akbarnama, }!^, Text, pp. '69, 70, Beveridge’s translation, 

pp. 107, 108. ' 
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MOSAVI MAN MIRZA MU^EZ 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 633-636). 


\Maa^if 


He was the daughter’s son of the Saiyid of Saiyids, Mir Muham- 
mad Zaman of Mashhad, who was the leader of the learned men of 
that great place. In his early youth, he became annoyed with his 
father Mirza FalAra, who waa^f thg, Musavi Saiyids of Qum^ and went 
to the capital Ispahan, which was the centre for the learned and philoso- 
phers. He studied under the very learned Aqa Husain Khwansari. 
and because of his quick comprehension and retentive memory became 
the foremost scholar of rational sciences. In the year toiz A.H. 
(1671-72 A.D.) he migrated^ India. 

As his fortune, like his attainments, was in the ascendant, he 
became recipient of favours » from Aurangzib, and was granted a suit- 
able rank. He was married^ to the daughter of Shah Nawaz Khan, 
the aunt of Prince Muhammad A'zam Shah. It is stated that at 
Hasan Abdal he one day had a discussion about theology and precepts 
with ShaiWa ‘Abdul ‘Aziz. The discussion was prolonged. The 
Shaikh asked him as to under whom he received his tenets (Sanad). He 
replied from Shaikh Baha’-ud-Din. The former remarked that he had 
confronted or disputed with the Shail^ in twenty two places. The Mir 
retorted that probably it was for this reason that the letters of alphabet 
were his master. Finally it came to pass, that the Shail^ getting 
angry enquired the reason for. the Shl‘as of his class fixing a ramrod to 
the corpse at the time of washing it (before burial). The Mir smiled 
and replied that the same question had once been asked of him by the 
agentS-provocateur of the dancing girls of Lah5re, and again on that 
day the ShaiHi wanted it to be explained. In fine, he, in the begin- 
ning of his career, had been appoitited as the Divan of Patna and Bih^, 
but he could not get on with Buzurg Umed Khan, the governor of the 

I Ma3^ir-i-*Alamgir%, pp, . 333-. Aurangzib was married to Dilras 
Banu Begam, another daughter of Nawaz Khan, and Prince Muhammad 

A‘zam Shah the third son of the Emperor was born of her, vide Irvine, Later 
Mughals, I, p. 2 . 
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3*3 


ul-U mar^ 

province, and dissensions sprang up between them. The said I^an 
[ was proud of his high lineagCi and of his being the son of Amlr-ul- 

Umara Shaista Khan, and regarded all others as being below considera- 
tion. The Mir relying on his earlier association with the Emperor 
in addition to his own merits and accomplishments, was not prepared 
to be submissive to others. Each sent written complaints about the 
other to the, Emperor. Mirza Mu'izz was summoned to the Presence®. In 
the 32nd year, he was exalted by the grant of the title of Musavi l^ah, 
md appointed Divan-i-Tan (Superintendent of Jaglrs etc.) in succes-^ 
sion to Mu‘tamad Khan. The ^an, with a view to effecting savings, 
took bonds from the newly appointed officers {Mansahdars^ to the effect 
that after the preparation of papers (Yadddsht) till they actually took 
possession of jaglrs, no demands would be admissible for this interven- 
ing period. If a jdgtr was transferred after its grant, accounts would 
have to be rendered for the period till they received the grant of a 
fresh fief. When he got a bad name for this procedure, he, to amend 
matters, arratiged that no office should be assigned in respect of the 
grant of a jdglr to a new servant without his request. Good God! it 
is stated that in former times when the accounts of jdgJrs were made 
up, generally amounts were found to be due to the government from I 

the Mansabdars. Accordingly revenue collectors (Sazdwals'j had to be 1 

deputed for their realization. The Mansabdars by bribing them used : 

to have recourse to subterfuges. In the Deccan, a result of the small ;i 

holdings of the reserved lands, the diminished produce, and numerous j 

claimants — especially among the new DeccanI servants — matters came | 

to such a pass that in spite of the bonds introduced by Musavi Khan, ) 

{ large sums were taken from the Mansabdars and entered into the 

I State accounts. Accordingly, although the Mansabdars presented 

: their accounts, the accountants would not listen or pay heed to them^. 

In these days all the regulations are ignored and have become obsolete, 

I I See the account in the notice of Buzurg Umed |ihan, Maathir-d-Umari, 

Text, I, p. 454, Beveridge’s translation, I, p. 429. 

2 MMtjnr-i-Alamgm, p. 312. 

3 S2hafi^an,,II, pp^ 396, 397. 

I 

; I 
T 
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In short in the 33rd year^ Musavi Khan was appointed D?w»^ of the 
Deccan in succession .to Haji Shaft* Khan. In the 34th year, i loi 
A.H, (1690 A.D,) he died. Kuja shud Musavi Khan : Where 
is Musavl Khan? is the chronogram of his death, whille the date of 
birth is given by Afdal aulad Zamand: The best of the sons of the 
age (1056 A.H..; 1646 A.D.). He was unrivalled for pleasant heights 
of fancy, and elegant expressions, and was proficient in 'letter writing 
and subtle compositions^. At first in his verses he used the nom-de- 
flume (takhallus) of Fitrat, but later adopted Musav?^. The following 
verse is his : — 

Verse 

My dissipation is a bar in the way of rebellion! 

Nudity is critical of my contaminated clothing. 

MOSAV! KHAN SADR 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 441-442). 

It is stated chat he is a descendant of the Saiyids of holy Mashhad, 
and" was nearly connected with Saiyid Yfisuf Khan Ridwi*. In the 
time of Jahangir he became known to the Emperor, and in the 15th 
year was appointed Superintendent of the cool-water stoves (A bddr~ 
l^dnd)A Gradually he rose to the high office of Sadr KuW, and had 
the rank of 2,000 with 500 horse. After the death of Jahinglr, he 
was, in the I St year of Shah Jahan’s reign, when his good fortune 
flourished as a result of his being in the good books of Yamln-ud- 
Daulah, confirmed in his office of Sadr KuU, and ' his rank was 
increased to 3*, 000’' with 750 horse. In the 5th year, he was 

I p, 330. 2 Of. cit., pp. 336, 337. 

■i iSeeHealet Oriental _Mografhic4 Dictionary (1894 edn.) under Fittat and 
Musavi Khan pp. 138, 284, , • , , 

4 Blochmann, 'J’m, I (and ^n,), pp. , 369-372. i 

5 Rogers and Beveridge’s ttandation ot 'tuzujt-i-jahingiri, II, p. 

6 O.f. cit., p. 7 BSdshahn3ma, I, pt. i, p. 181. 
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promoted^ to the rank of poo with 750 horse. In the i 6th year“ 
he was removed from office aS a result of a report to the Emperor that 
he had not carried out the orders about the assignation of lands in the 
proper manner. In the 17th year, on i8th Safr, 1054 A.H. (i6th 
April, 1644 A.D.) he died. His two sons received suitable promo- 
tions®. It is stated that though he was not highly educated, he had 
through regular association vt^ich learned men picked up the essential 
etiquette for meetings, and cpuld carry on a high-flown conversation. 


MU?TAFa beg turkaman khan 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 384, 385). 


He was one of Jahangir’s officers. In the end of tiiat reign he had 
attained the rank of 2,000 with 1,400 horse. After Shah Jahan’s 
accession, he, in the ist year, was granted an increase, and his rank 
became 3,600 with 2,000 hdrse'*^. He also received a robe of honour, 
a jewelled dagger, a flag, and a horse with a silver saddle. In the 3td 
year, he was exalted by the gift® of a kettle-drum. Later he was 
appointed to the Deccan, and, in the 6th year, when Mahabat Khan 
was engaged in the siege of Daulatabad, he was acting as the Thanadar 
of Zafarnagar. Many of the followers of the contingents of Mansab- 
dars assigned for the expedition, had assembled there together with 
the grain-bullocks, and were, for fear of being way-laid by the Deccan! 
troops, unable to join Khan Jinan’s forces. Mustafa Bsg wrote* to 
Khan ^anan in this connection, and the latter deputed Khan Zaman 
with a force to escort the supplies of grain and the men to his camp. 
Mustafa Beg died in the 7th year^, 1043 A.H. (1633 A.D.). Hasan 
Khan, his son, attained the rank of 800 with 300 horse, and his 
brother ‘All Quli rose to the rank of 900 with 450 horse; the latter 
died in the 1 5th year of Shall Jahan’s reign. 

I BSdshahnSma, I ]pt. i, p, 200. ,2 Biidfhihnima, ll, p. 

3 Op. at., pp, .372^ 373. . ; , , 

4 I, pt; i, pi lai. Hh afto inarcasc,w 3,000 

with 1,300 horse. . . 5' ■ 

6 Of, at., pp. 505, 506. 7 Bsdshihnimtt, I, pt, ii, p. 198. 
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He was a Sh?a of Afghan descent. His father was so destitute^ 
that on his death it was found difficult to defray the expenses in 
connection with his burial. The said Khan took leave of his mother 
at the age of fourteen, and went forth to earn the livelihood. Gradu- 
ally, in the service of Muhammad A‘zam Shah he gained his intimacy 
through good service. He became a true courtier and an intimate 
confidant of the Prince. As there was a constant complaint regard- 
ing the excessive expenditure of the forces in the service of the 
Prince, the said Khan having discovered the real causes arranged that 
more than 6,000 horse should not be enrolled in his establishment. 
If, however, in view of recommendations, the arrival of excellent 
recruits, or in consideration of the needs of some expedition, this 
number had to be exceeded, no pay would be allowed to the new 
comers until the fixed limit had been reached either through deaths or 
by desertions^. As a result of his careful attention to details, the 
Prince’s establishment was put on a proper footing, and there were no 
further complaints either on the part of the soldiery or the camp 
followers {Shagird fesba),^ There was, however, a force of ten to 
twelve thousand horsemen always in readiness^. As a result, he gained 
the confidence "of the Prince to such an extent that no work was done 
without consulting him. Whatever the Prince did contrary to the 
wishes of Aurangzib, the Emperor ascribed it to the clever counsels of 
the said Khan. As the Afghans were not trusted (by- Aurangzib), 
the Khan’s Wpreme authority in the Prince’s establishment was viewed 

1 Khan. 11 , p. It is stated that he left his home three days after 
the Fatiha, and migrated to India with an Afghan caravan. 

2 Op. «'t., p. 440. 

3 The camp followers, such as muleteers, etc. ' 

4 This fact -is also rnentloned by K|iafi ^han. .PtohaMy what is meant is 
that owing to the excellent' arrangements made by Mu^fi Khan about ten to 
twelve thousand horsemen were always available. 
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MUSTAFA KHAN KASHI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 637-641). 
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with disfavour, and (the Emperor) several times hinted to the Prince 
in this connection. Finally some fault was found and he was deprived 
of his office. Mace-bearers^ were appointed to remove him hrom the 
Prince’s Camp, and convey him to the port of Surat. A royal order 
was also sent to the governor of the place, that he should be put on 
board a ship, and sent oflE to the holy places. The said Khan, after 
performing the pilgrimage to the holy Ka'ba’-— May God exalt the 
Spots I = returned to Surat. Although a.n order summoning him was 
sent, but there was no indication that he had been forgiven. The 
said Khim, in the 39th year of the reign, arrived at Aurangabad, and 
in view of the Emperor’s inclination, waited on him in the garb of a 
dervish, Emperor Aurangzib recited this hemistich : 

H-emistich 

I recognize you in whatever form* you may come 1 

It is stated that though Muhammad A'zam Shah tried by recom- 
mending his case, to take him with him, but he did not succeed. 
The said Khan, who was adorned with literary attainments ahd per- 
fections, composed a work entitled for easily tracing 

the verses of the Qur an. The Prince brought It to the notice of the 
Emperor and added that it was the composition of Musmfa Khan. 
After reading it, the Emperor said, it should not be styled a composi- 
tion but a compilation. The Prince represented that no earlier work had 
come to his notice, and so it was entitled to be regarded as a composi- 
tion. The Emperor was provoked, and ordered the royal librarian to 
bring the work, which a certain person had previously written on the 
subject, and to hand it over to the Prince. The said Kh an spent the 
remainder of his life In retirement in his house. A lofty building, 
which he built in one of the wards of Sultanganj in Aurangabad, is 
known by his name, 

1 The expression in the Text, and |^an UJUA whidi 

would mean strict mace-bearers, probably implying chat they had strict • injunc- 
tions to carry out the mission. 

2 Perhaps a play on the words Surat and Surat. , ^ r 
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Aurangzib had more affection for Muhammad A'zam Shah 
than for his other sons, but owing to differences of temperaments 
constant clashes occurred. It is stated^ that j in the 36th year of 
the reign, Muhammad A'zam Shah was reported to have conceived 
foolish ideas on account of the news of the release of Sultan Muhammad 
Mu'zzam. The Emperor prudently deputed Muhammad A'zam 
Shah, who was near Bankapur, to proceed to WagingSra. As the royal 
camp was on the route, various reports from the Emperor (? of the 
Emperor’s health) reached Muhammad A'zam Shah. The Prince 
arriving near the royal camp sent a mc.ssage to the effect that though 
he was very anxious to pay his respects, yet, as he was proceeding on 
duty, he was afraid lest his men, after reaching the royal camp, might 
delay in leaving it. He would, however, carry out whatever orders were 
issued. A reply was received that the Emperor also was anxious to sec 
his son, but as it would not he desirable for the Prince to enter the royal 
camp, the Emperor was leaving the camp unattended for the purpose 
of hunting. The Prince also should come with his two sons and with a 
guard of only 500 horse. He would then be permitted to depart with- 
out delay. Orders were also issued for a small tent to be pitched at some 
distance from the royal camp on low ground so that it might not be 
visible from a distance. Secret orders were also issued to the BakhshtSi 
the Superintendent of the body-guard, the mace-bearers and the royal 
guards to take with them a few selected armed men. Openly strict 
orders were issued against the taking of a large number of men with 
them. The men of Barba and the Masters of Ceremonies (Mtr 
Tiizuks) were appointed to prevent a crowd, and making arrangements 
on all four sides of the royal pavilion so that no one could gain entry 
without permission. After reaching the hunting ground successive 
orders were sent to the Prince to the effect that space in the royal 
pavilion was limited, and he should come with only a few men. When 
the Prince carnc near the camp, Jamal Chda conveyed the order that 


t The account of A‘«ain Shah's visit to Aurangzib is taken from Khafi 
lan, II, pp. 4o7-.i|io, 
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the game, which had been brought dose to the guns, Would take 
frighd. The space for the equipage was also limited, and the PrincCy 
therefore, should not bring more than three grooms with him. When 
the Prince with his two sons TVala Jah and *AlT Tabar came to the 
linesi he, in compliance with the insteuctions, had only two grooms 
with him. Under the circumstances the Prince changed colour, and 
realized that he had fallen in a snare of misfortune. MuUitar I^an 
conveyed the order that all three should come leaving their armour 
behind. After the Prince had paid his respects, the Emperor embraced 
him with affection, and giving him a gun ordered him to shoot the 
game. Afterwards he took him to the Oratory, and bade him to take 
a seat. He made eager enquiries about all affairs. On account' of a 
report that the Prince had a coat-of-mail under his tunic, he called for 
a cup of perfume, and after opening the fastenings of the tunic rubbed 
the perfume with his own hands. Taking the royal sword, which was 
lying hear’-' him, out of its scabbard, he handed it to the Prince. The 
latter took it with trembling hands, and after looking at it wanted to 
return it. The Emperor, however, presented it to him as a mark of 
royal favour, and also repeated some words of instruction and indica- 
tions to the effect chat having arrested the Prince he had released him, 
Thcre-after he allowed him to depart. 

MUSTAFA KHAN KHAWAPT 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 516-518). 

His name was Mir Ahmad, and his father was Mirza ‘Arab, a 
genuine Saiyid of ^i^waf. He came to India, and entered' Jahangir's 
service, and was soon appointed recorder {Waqa' Nigar), Later 

I The word fjram fright has been omitted in the Text; It has been 
included in the transladon as otherwise the sentence is incomplete; it is in the 

original in . . 

. In the Tent the expretsinn U whtle in Shah Khan 

„ 40, it isiUiUr There itb also ,ta^. that Ant w 

ynwarked that the s«rd had con» anwm him W the time oI BIbnt, 



tshrough his good foKune he was aiade an Atnlr» and was tespccted and 
trusted throughout the remaining period of his life. His sons were 
Mirza Shams-ud-Din and Mir Ahmad. . The first, during his father’s 
lifetime, was killed by his own servant while he was whipping him. 
The second, during the reign of Shah Jahan, held for a time the 
appointment of Bakhsht of Lucknow. In the aist year, when^ Prince 
Murad Bal^sh was deputed for the management of the affairs of the 
Kashmir province, he was appointed his Divan. Later, he w'as posted 
in the Deccan, and was given the rank of 700 with 250 horse. In the 
3rd year, he was appointed commandant of the Zafarnagar fort in 
Balaghat in Berar, which was situated at a distance of 20 kos from 
Aprangabad. 

As he was distinguished for his honesty, ability, and understand- 
ing, he became a favourite of Prince Muhammad Aurangzib 
Bahadur, the Viceroy of the Deccan, and became very influential 
through his devoted service and excessive loyalty. After Aurangzib’s 
accession he was honoured with an increase in his rank. The terri- 
tory of Balaghat, Karnatik— which had been conquered by Mu'zzam 
l^an Mir Jumla, while he was in the service of ‘Abdullah Qutb 
Shah, ruler of Haidarabad — was presented as a tribute by Mir Jumla 
when he took up service under Shaii Jahan; it was, however, reassign- 
ed to him as a present from the Emperor. Some of the areas, such 
as Gingee Kot, which was one of the big forts in that area, and much 
artillery and materials, were in possession of his men. Qutb Shah 
was very anxious to get possession of this tract, and consequently there 
were great disturbances. Mtr Ahmad, in the 2nd year, was appoint- 
ed to look after the affairs there, and was granted the title of Mustafa 
Khan, a horse, ah elephant and an increase of 1,500 foot with 1,400 
horse; his rank, as a result, became 3,000 foot with 2,000 horsc^. 


1 'Amal Salih, III, p, 2, Mir Ahmad’s appointment as his Divm is, how- 
ever, not mentioned. 

2 'Alamgirnama, p. 440, from where the account is taken almost verbatim. 
In the 3rd year he, on the death of his fadaer, was appointed governor of Surat, 
p. 471. His father’s name in that work is given as Mir ‘Arab, 
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Later, as he was possessed o£ good judgment and tact, he was sent as 
an ambassador to the country o£ Turan. A letter-patentj written by 
Danishmand I^an was handed over to him together with presents 
consisting o£ rare jewelled weapons, and various kinds o£ precious 
articles worth a lac and a hal£, for ‘Abdul ‘Aziz Khan, the ruler o£ 
Bottara, also presents to the value of a lac of rupees were sent for 
his brother Subhan Qull Khan, the ruler of Baiyi^. Both of them 
by constantly sending presents and offerings had amply confirmed 
their friendly and cordial relations. No further account of his mis- 
sion or its return has come to the notice (of the author). His sisters 
son whom he had adopted, was Mir BadI‘-uz-Zaman by name. His 
son was Mir Ahmad Mustafa JGian 11 . For a time he was the Divm 
of the Household of Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah. His heir was Mir 
Muhammad ‘All Saiyid Mnkarram Khan Bahadur. He had acquired 
ieatning, and was highly accomplished in every way. Formerly he 
•was Divan of the Establishment of ‘All |ah, the son of Nizam-ud- 
Dauiah Asaf Jah. He had great affection for the writer of these pages. 

MUTHAWWAR KHAN BAHADUR fflWESHG? 

(Vol. HI, pp. 776-793). 

Hl-s name was Rahmat ^an, May God’s mercy be on him 1 He 
had a placid countenance, charitable disposition, and courageous heart. 
He was far-sighted, brave, aspiring, noble, a prudent and favoured 
councillor, and a royal, just, truthful, open-minded, wise and polished 
speaker. He was well versed in all arts and science, and was a skilled 
warrior. Among thousands of persons very rarely one finds such an 

1 MaSt^ir-i-'Alamglri, p. 48. He was sent to Turan in the 7th year. 

2 This is a very long biogr.iphy extending over 17 pages. The subject of 
the notice did not do anything very notable, arid it appears this long biography 
was written by the author as a result of his friendship and out of gratitude. 
The author was sheltered by Muthawwar ]^an when he lost favour .with Nawab 
Asaf Jah owing to, his having sided with his son Nkam-ud-Daulah Nasir Jang, 
sec MaSthir-^Wm/^S, Text, i, p. 19, Beveridge's translation, I, p, 16. 
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accomplished one; it is only after long intervals that such a priceless 
pearl is produced in the «heil of existence. He was very wise, firm- 
hearted, brainy, considerate, and the leader of his colleagues; in the 
nobility of his disposition, bravery , pleasant intercourse, and amiable 
manners he was superior to his equals. His qualities of leadership 
and capacity for the management of affairs in reference to all that 
came to happen led to immediate results; for example if a number 
of people all together asked him questions about a number of distinct 
problems, he was not flurrid by the muliplicity of answers, hut gave 
categorical and convincing replies. His grandfather was Isma‘il ^an 
Husainza’T — it is a branch of the ^AlTza’T, a clan of the ^w^shgTs — 
who was related and allied by matrimony to Shams-ud-Din Khun, 
eldest son of Nazar Bahadur Khwesgl who surpassed all other members 
of the clan in respect to his Mansab and his influence with the kings. 
He was in the employment of Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb Bahadur, 
and was favoured by him. After the battle with Maharaja Jaswant 
(Singh) he was granted the title of Janbaz ]^an and the gift of a flag, 
and by an increase of 500, with 100 horse his rank was advanced to 
2,000, 600 horse. As he was on intimate terms with Shaikh Mic 
Khawafi, who was one of the leading courtiers of the Emperor, he in 
his company displayed bravery and courage in all royal expeditions 
against the enemies of the kingdom, and was the recipient of royal 
favours. In the earlier years of the reign he was appointed as the 
Faujdaroi Sultanpur and Nandurhar, but later was appointed to Kabul, 
and rendered valuable services in that province. Of his sons ‘Uthman 
Khan and Allahdad Khan, the former took possession of the large 
property of Shams-ud-Dm ^an — ^who except for the family of his 
daughter left no heirs, and settling down in the country spent his life 
in ease. The second ignoring his inheritance took /to service. He 
was a strong, well-built person. As a result of his exertions AmTr Khan 
N 2 zim of the place- — ^whose efficient and firm government was prover- 
bial — was displaced. At first he was the Thanadar of Gh arib Kh ana 
and later for a time of Mandir — which for its pleasantness and verdure 
is a well known thma of the area. He was the administrator of 
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Langarkoc; for a cirne this post was assigned to Rahmandad Khap, but 
in the ^yth year this office was restored to the said Khan; and he was 
pronaoted to the rank of i^^oo', ijcoo horse. When Prince Kluhani' 
mad Mu'azzam was appointed governor of the Kabul and as the 
Khweshgis there were generally regarded as partisans of A'zam Shah, 
and he was the husband of the sister of Sultan Ahmad who was the 
agent of A‘zam Shah, the Prince planned to remove him. The said 
Khan on hearing of it sent a reliable messenger to the imperial force. 
By an extraordinary chance Habib’s slave sought the protection of the 
honoured ladies of the Prince. 

The manifestation of Fortune was that before the said Khan’s 
rec^uest had been laid before Aurangzib, that as at the time His 
Ivlajcsty was carrying on a religious war, it was incumbent on all Khan*" 
azads to serve with the victorious stirrups in defence of the religion, 
but as religious service must be subservient to submission, this slave 
was carrying on his allotted duties. The Prince Royal also following 
the religious tenets proposed to send an army to destroy a sect known 
as the Kafirs^ which inhabited the mountainous areas on the borders 
of Kabul. Out of the captives taken from the area he sent a few 

horsemen. This action was highly approved at the royal court, and 

an order was issued that as those were the countries of the infidpls, 
every year a few persons must be sent for the service of the elect and 
the highly placed. By chance there was no further expedition, and 
consequently he cook from Habib his slave, who was a Kafir taken 
prisoner on an earlier occasion, and who had fallen to the share of 
Jalal ^an Afghan, and sent her (to the Presence). The Emperor 
presented her to his eldest son. Later, as she also like Mihr Parvar 
I was a royal slave, she became a royal favourite, and rising, to a position 

I of honour and trust became the Superintendent oilora and Tuzi4k\ 
and contending with the said Mihr Parvar, who, had secured the 
I advancement of her brother Niyaz Beg Qullj Muhammad ^an, she 

declared herself as a daughter of the Regarding the inclina^ 

1 Are they the Kaffia of Qiinral? . 
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tion and repentance of the said Khan as certain, she requested that 
her claim might be investigated. Accordingly they made the same Jalal 
Khan agree to being her relation and he confessed about it in the pre- 
sence of the Prince. And later becoming the agent for the transac- 
tions of the said Khan he put the royal mind-at rest. After the death 
of AurangzTb Bahadur Shah started from Peshawar to fight with 
Muhammad A‘zam Shah. Although he presented himself with a 
large force, but owing to the dispersal of his forces and the severity of 
disease he was greatly worried and giving up the idea of accompanying 
Bahadur Shah stayed behind at Lahore. He had greatly hoped for 
the victory of A‘zam Shah; about the same time he died^ Of his sons 
Rahmat Khan who was distinguished in every way, was the recipient 
of royal favours in preference to all his brothers. When his father 
owing to illness remained behind at Lahore, he desired that none of 
his sons should accompany Bahadur Shah, but in spite of it Rahmat 
Khan with his step-brother ^udadad Khan went away and joined the 
royal stirrups at Delhi. He received twenty thousand rupees as a 
reward before and an equal sum after the battle was over. After the 
victory he was exalted by an increase of rank and the title of Muthaw- 
war Khan. There was a further opportunity for service. After the 
battle with Kam Bal^sh he was sent as the FaHjdar of Lucknow and 
Baiswara. As his affair did not prosper, he, after the death of Bahadur 
Shah and before being relieved of office, took the road to the Capital. 
For fear of being reprimanded he did not dare to present himself at 
the Court, and so enroute meeting Prince I'zz-ud-Dln, who under 
the guardianship of Khan Dauran ^waja Husain had been deputed to 
oppose Farrukh-siyar, decided to accompany him. That coward on 
the eve of the battle at Khajuha to chastise the said ^an remained in 
his place, but as at daybreak Qutb-ul-Mulk arrived, he making full 
use of his old friendship joined him in the howdah of the elephant on 
which he was riding. In the battle with fahandar Shah he was with 
the army of Husain *Ali ^an. When the leader fled he could not 
oppose the enemy, arid so retired to one side; he was not wounded. 
He was greatly respected and trusted by the AmIr-ul-Umara. 
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Qn coming to the Deccan he was appointed of Sira. The 

southern Afghans, who were intrinsically disobedient, hoped that 
probably because of their belonging to the same clan Muthawwar 
Khan might overlook their past and hope might replace their pertur- 
bation, and in the beginning Bahadur ^an Panr and 'Abdul Nabt 
Khan Miyana waited on him and joined him. Their selfish and inter- 
ested dealings, however, soon resulted in a break. The ^an spent 
some time in trying to realize the outstanding dues, but as he did not 
succeed, and the Zamlndar of SrTrangapattana, who was without equal 
(in the area), presented his case to the AmIr-ul-Umara; he was forced 
to attend to his aflfair with the help of the Zamlndar, the Bharya part 
of whose holding in Chitaldroog, had for a time been taken possession 
of. That proud rebel with 20,000 horse and 6,000 soldiers came 
forward to give battle, but fled after he was defeated. Meanwhile 
the news of Muthawwiir Khan’s transfer was received. He gave away 
all his movable and immovable property in payment for the salary of 
the army, and bowed down by debt and in the company of his debtors 
retired to l^ajastabunyad. ‘Alam ‘Ali Khan the Governor of the 
Deccan received him with regard and respect, and granted him a 
jaglr. 

During this time the new’s of the return of Asaf Jah was bruited 
abroad. Although Shankara Malhar, who had full charge of the 
affairs, was not prepared to fight, that young agent of death out of 
personal bravery and at the instigation of foolish warriors rashly had an 
engagement with the van (of Asaf Jah). No one was able to achieve 
anything, and they lost their lives in vain. Muthawwar ^an fell on 
the field wounded, while his brother Tuhawwar Dil Khan was killed. 
Earlier following a hint of Path Jang he avoided joining (Asaf Jah), 
later when the disturbances of the Saiyids came to an end, and there 
was no hope at all for quarter, he was received with favour by Asaf 
Jah, and was gratified with the restoration of his Mansab and jaglr. 
At the recommendation of ‘Iwad ^an Bahadur he was appointed Go- 
vernor of Nander in place of Amm iCh^h Dcccanl. He hurried to his 
post in extremely poor and humbje .circumstances.. The dismissed 
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stupid officer hindered the administration of the parganas,- and did not 
make any attempt for the payment of the outstanding dues. As the 
writings of ‘Iwad ^an also had no effect, and as the said KJhan was 
not on good terms with him, he with a view to stir up strife wrote to 
Muthawwar Khan, “If he has an army, you also arc a warrior. Why 
do you forego your rights?” This uselessly brought about a civil war. 
Muthawwar ^an out of innate honesty sent a message to that short- 
sighted officer, who on his way to Balkonda wanted to pass opposite 
Nander, “I have been forced into this controversy. If you pass at a 
distance, I will not hinder you in your journey, and afterwards a 
settlement could be arrived at in reference to the dispute.” That 
proud fool paid no heed to this message, and did not change his route. 
The brave i^an out of self-respect and not worrying about death 
started with a small party of not more than fifty horsemen to hinder 
his passage. Through the grace of the Almighty a large contingent of 
archers etc. voluntarily joined him, and his small force increased to a 
regular army. In the evening the opposing forces encamped opposite 
each other, and were on guard throughout the night. With the 
appearance of the morning the fire of the battle was about to flare 
up, when through some sage counsels peace w'as restored, and it was 
agreed that on returning to Nander he would render an account 
of the dues. Unfortunately, he, in spite of having a number of 
picked men, , allowed himself to be carried away as a prisoner by 
the enemy, while his soldiers were scattered at a distance. As a 
result of his folly he was a prisoner for some time. It was remarkable 
that no one In the government took any notice of this high-handed 
action, and he had to suffer for his failure and folly; he was suspend- 
ed, and later on he could not secure a post. It is an extraordinary 
fact that despite his high intelligence the affairs of his government 
did not prosper in any jplace. As is well known, the success of a 
government depends on proper administration. Iti his case, however, 
pity and benevolence reigned supr^me^ he was very generous and 
obliging, and was naturally inclintd to devote a g^t deal of attention 
to unimportant affairs which resulted in the hcglect of normal business. 
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Further in the battle against Mubariz Khan he formed a part of the 
van of *Iwad Khan Bahadur as the leader of a, ooo horsemen, most of 
whom were Pani Afghans. They having arranged with the enemy 
deserted at the time of battle and stood aside. He himself led his 
elephant, and by that time the enemy having arrived were hghting 
with the brave forces. For a while his own party suspected him, and 
about the same time a bullet wounded him in the right hand, but he 
showed no signs of retiring from the field. 

Although his advice was always Gonsidcred and accepted by 
the leaders, but in the government of Nawab Nizam-iid-Daulah, 
May he always prosper I his requests were accepted more than 
heretofore, and as a result of his recommendations numerous 
people were successful. When Asaf Jali returned from North 
India, Muthawwar Kh an hastened to Burhanpur and waited on 
him. He talked harshly and uselessly, which was not proper, 
and as a result lost favour with Nizam-ud-Daulah. Although 
owing to the past relations with the Chief there was no apparent 
difference in his treatment, but interrially he was annoyed and thete 
was no further chance of his being treated with confidence and regard. 
When in the 25th year of Muhamniad Shah’s reign the armies 
marched for the destruction of Karnatik (Carnatic), he was left in 
Khajastabunyad. In the beginning of the latter half of Safr his 
wound became inflamed, and in one month he was afflicted with 
dysentery and bowel trouble. On the morning of the istmE Rabl‘ II, 
1156 A.H. (rqth May, 1743 A.D.) he died. On the last of the 
same month he was born. His age was sixty years. 

Hemistich 

Sahab hub- ‘■Alt ajr do sad ‘Ahid ydft: 

(On account of ‘All’s regard he received the reward of two hundred 
votaries: 1156 A. H.) is the chronogram, but the value of 200 has 
to be taken in the calculation and not the value of the httets du sad . 

He was a very ' zealous votary of the study , of Creation, and had 
collected a large number of tracts and books on dhis subject. He 
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uscd to say that much headway has not yet been made in rctcrcncc to 
it and it is not possible to follow it. Although they were still in the 
study of the initial stages, but through the mixture of other branches 
— as if it was hidden from the ancients and moderns — they had 
explained it on that basis. He explained several verses and chapters 
of the Qur'an from the beginning to the end in the light of anno- 
tations in reference to creation, and explained them so convincingly 
that his audience were fully satisfied; and in this fashion he extracted 
from various works on Hadith, sayings of greatmen, the poems of 
Shail^s, and the great works of Sufis the necessary material relative 
to his thesis. Still more interesting was the fact that he had collected 
and annotated corresponding verses and traditions regarding the inso- 
luble problems in different x gions, and had almost prepared an 
encyclopedia. It is said that his researches were not written down; 
later on the author of these pages tried to do so, bur soon the bird of 
his soul flew to the garden of paradise. That great man used to 
express his sorrow at the ignorance and lack of interest of the writer 
in this great branch of knowledge. He also revised the scattered 
pages of this work, and wrote down a part of his own biography, and 
this with slight alterations has been included here. 

This humble man was extremely fond of hunting in his childhood, 
so much so that in the school he used to offer flies as a food to the 
spiders and paid no heed to reading or writing. When he grew up 
he displayed special aptitude for ornithology, and whatever he could 
find about the training, diseases and treatment of birds from experts, 
he being illiterate himself made others write it down. Consequently 
he turned his attention to learning the letters for the diseases, and 
used to write such separate words; and for his own understanding 
used special marks. As each disease could only be treated by a 
number of drugs with characteristic qualities, he began to chink that 
probably every disease had various types. He referred again to 
books. As most medicine were Arabian or Greek, one referred to 
their strange origin. As he found ihat study was useful and know- 
ledge was an important adjunct thereof, consequently he applied. 
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himself to gaining a mastery of the subject. He collected all reliable 
books and gained materially from their study. And having made a 
detailed study of ornithological literature he wanted to write a treatise 
on the subject. As three branches of knowledge are necessary for 
this work; healthy and strong birds, and a good knowledge of their 
habits and likings, particularly the last two are of supreme importance 
in this connection. As several metallic salts were also used in the 
treatment of the maladies of birds, he looked up works on alchemy, 
and turned to simple experiments where the ingredients were knen- 
tioned. He was convinced that the characteristics of various elements 
were connected with their intrinsic composition, and how could these 
be transmuted into gold and silver, and if this were possible no poor 
would be left. Becoming satisfied on this head he was greatly per- 
plexed that these books were attributed to well known ancient patrh 
archs who were fully conversant with exoteric and esoteric sciences. 
Why had they written such useless works leading to a possible waste 
of wealth, and which were in the end to lead to opprobrium and 
public exposure. On further consideration he thought that they had 
probably written in the enigmatical and conventional language of 
which they were past masters. But if the key was not discovered 
these works were nothing but sheer rubbish, and for the learned. to 
waste their energy on them was a matter for wonder and astonishments 
Consequently he gave up experimenting, and began to study the 
subject, till in the year 1132 A.H. (1715-20 A.D.), he became fully 
conversant with the subject, and was able to discuss as his own the 
discoveries of each authority in every subject, such as mensuration, 
geometry, medicine, astrology, geomancy, demonology, sorcery, even 
archery and keeping pigeons; and similarly of transcribed branches 
such as commentaries, traditions, expositions, tbeolo^, institu- 
tions and rights. Consequently he took iip the clacifioitfo^ of 
these branches of knowledge, and for a time was fully absorBcdi 
when he turned to theology, he discovered the eloquent truth; fie 
gained the knowledge which was the measutc of religious and 
affairs, fn other words, from* the invisft>lc tp the most jperfect man .all 
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their qualities arc an apparition of Creation, with which are connected 
the affairs of religion and the world, and which falsifies all impromptu 
affirmations. This clears up the saying in the Qur’an, and clears up 
the difficult traditions. So he fell into the deep ocean, and not only 
alchemy but the whole world was forgotten. Let us see where it will 
lead to. The final is the sacred word. 

Two months had not elapsed since he wrote the above when he 
died. He used involuntarily to repeat kind expressions, and would 
recommend anyone irrespective of acquaintance and connections. He 
was compassionate for everyone, and helped everyone. For a time in 
view of Asaf Jah’s message that **Mutsaddls (clerks) are there to re- 
present the needs of the people, why do you intercede for everyone?” 
he refrained from doing so, but soon reverted to his former habits. 
His words were not without acceptance and effect. He always said 
these with a proper introduction to please the chief, who normally 
would not heed such requests. He had the rank of 5,000, but lived 
like a soldier, or rather like a hermit, and did not at all interest himself 
in worldly affairs. Rahim Dad Yaksarlya, his son, who had been brought 
up and trained in the of Baiswara, was a learned man. He 

gave away whatever came into his indi scriminate mind . Although 
they complained against him, he carried on without heed ; sometimes 
without any regard for compiaints he would give a properly attested 
receipt, scaled with his own seal and in the name of his descendants. 
He was of the Imamiya religion; and could discourse with full reason- 
ing on all its tenets. Although he was not too well off, he did his best 
in extolling and respecting the Saiyids. He believed that this exalted 
class owing to its descent from the family of the Prophet should be 
exempt from the tenets and restraints of the SharVat. I remarked 
that if they were granted such preference and privileges, it would be 
impossible to restrain them. His convincing argument, which con- 
verted me, was that whenever the chosen of the Almighty, in view of 
his love and regard allowed his family a precedence over his followers, 
he for the sake of unison ordered that if his followers should regard 
such favours to the holy descendants as special discrimination, it would 
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not be beyond the normal canons of humanity. Unknowingly he 
married a Saiyid lady whose father Haidar ‘All Khan was a grand- 
son of the famous Mirza Haidarabadi of the Saiyids of Mazandaran. 
Gn discovery he found it impossible to annul the marriage and was 
very sorry about it. He had also married a girl of his own class, and 
another of the Mughal class, and had children by each of them. His 
son was adopted by the wife of the Habib after the death of Bahadur 
Shah; after her death he came back to his father in the Deccan., In 
spite of his having been brought up in such surroundings he was not 
haughty and inconsiderate. Some six months after the death of his 
father he died. At present one of his sons is living in his native place, 
while Fakhr-ud-Dln and other brothers are holders of ranks and 
His brother’s son and son-indaw of the deceased Janbaz ^an "is an 
officer of the rank of 2,500. Through the kind offices of the deceased 
the writer of these lines in the beginning settled down in the Deccan. 
Later when through the rise and fall of fortune he fell out of favour 
, with Asaf Jah for having gone astray. This led to the composition of 

this work, and be helped the writer in passing the period of unemploy- 
' ment. In his company and at his house nearly two years were spent. 

He observed the normal proprieties in small matters, and showed due 
respect in daily life. He was a generous and religious person! May 
God’s blessings be on him! Thanks be to God! that the beginning 
and end of his life were agreeable and pleasant. 

j MU‘TAMAD khan MUHAMMAD SALIH KHAWAF! 

^ (Voi. in, pp. 510, 51 1). 

He was, at first, an accountant of the royal artillery, and had a 
suitable rank. Emperor Shah ' Jahan recognizing bis ability and admi- 
nistrative capabilities appointed him, in the 2.(:|th year, the Kotwal of 
the Camp^, and increased his rank. In the 25th year, he was made 
Kotwal of Lahore. Later, he accompanied Prince Muhammad Aurang- 

1 See 'Amal SMib, III, p. 118 where it is stated that he Was appointed in 
i' charge of the Police Station ( ). 
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zib Bahadur on the expedition to Qandahar, and, in the 26th year, he 
accompanied Prince Data Shikoh on the second expedition to the same 
area. As he performed valuable services in this expedition, he was, 
in the 28th year, promoted^ to the post of Dwam-i^Buyutdt in 
succession to Ra’I Mukand, who, because of old age, could not per- 
form the duties of the post satisfactorily. His rank was increased, 
and he received a robe of honour, and a gold pen-case. At the end 
of the same year, his rank was advanced to r.ooo with 200 horse, and 
he received the title of Mu'tamad Khan; at the same time he was 
removed from the Divdnt of Bnyutat, and appointed Divan of Data 
Shikoh in succession to Shai^ ‘Abdul Karim, who, because of exces- 
sive weakness, could not carry on his duties. In the 29th year, his 
rank was increased to 1,500 with 200 horse, and, in the 30th year, 
he was exalted by promotion to the rank of 2,000 with 200 horse®. 
Later, when fate gave another colour to the affairs, and Prince Muha- 
mmad Aurangzlb Bahadur marched from the Deccan to enquire after 
his venerable father’s health, and a battle took place between him and 
Data Shikoh near Samugarh. Mu‘tamad Khan, who had received the 
title of Wazir Khan from Dari Shikoh, was killed in J 068 A.H. 
(1658 A.D.) 


MU‘TAMAD KHAN MUHAMMAD SHARIF 
(Vbl III, pp. 431-434). 

He came from an obscure family of Iran* After his arrival in 
India he, through his good fortune, came to the notice of Emperor 
Jahangir, and in the 3rd year received the title of Mu'tamad Kh an. 
Some Mughal wit composed the following couplet in reference to him : 

Verse 

Khahship had becomic cheap during Shah Jahangir’s rcignl 

I O^. cif„p. , 189. The grant of the gold pen-case is, however, recorded 
later when he was appointed Dlvdn of Data Shikoh, and granted the title of 
Mu‘tamad FQian and the rank df 1,060 with aoo horse, pp. aoi, aoa. 
a Op. cit,, p. 460. 
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Our sweec-tongucd custard apple went and became Mu'tatnad 
Khan. He was for a long time Ba^sht ol the Ahadis^. In the 9th 
year, Sulaiman Bgg Fida I Khan®, Ba^sht of Prince Shah Jahan’s army, 
who had been deputed on the expedition against the Rana, died, and 
Mu'tamad Khan was appointed of these forces in His place. In 

the I I th year, when the Prince was deputed for arranging the affairs 
in the Deccan, Mu'tamad Khan was again appointed Bakhsht^ of his 
forces. When Emperor Jahangir for the first time visited the beautiful 
country of Kashmir, his great desire was to see the springs in that area. 
As at that time the Pir Panjal route was heavily covered with snow, 
and it would be difficult, in fact impossible for the army to cross by 
that route, he went by way of Pakhll and Dantur, and the coronation 
feast of the 15th year according to 1029 A.H. (1620 A.D.) was 
celebrated on the banks of the Kishenganga river. 

As all the way from this stage to Kashmir* (Srinagar) is along the 
bank of Bihat (Jhelum) river*, and there are high mountains on both 
sides, and there are several very difficult passes which it is not easy to 
cross, the office of management for this journey was assigned to Mu- 
‘tamad Khan. He was instructed not to allow any of the high officers 
to pass except for the few m attendance on the Emperor. The said 
Khan put up his camp at the foot of the pass of Bhalbas (Baliasa). It 
so happened that when Jahangir arrived near his tent, a heavy storm of 
snow and rain came on, and the Emperor becoming uneasy had to 
take shelter with the ladies of his harem in his tent. They spent the 
night in comfort there. The Emperor presented the dress he was 

1 Rogers & Beveridge’s translation of 'TUzuk-^i-IahSngm, I, p. 300. 

2 The death of Fida’i ^an is recorded in the account of the 9th year on 
p. 265 of the translation of Tuzuk, while Mu'tamad Khan's appointment as 
Baj^sht of A'hadis was in the loth year. In Iqb3ln3ma-i-Jahangm, his appoint- 
ment in succession to Fida'i ICkan is recorded on p, 76. 

3 IqbMnama-i-Jahangm, 2’ 91- He was given a rank of 1,000, a rohe of 
honour and an elephant. 

4 Of. cit., pp. 137-139. The increase in his rank to 1,500 with 500 
horse is recorded on p. 139. After the return from Kashmir he was sent to the 
Deccan with Prince Khurram as the Bakbshf of thfeijrmy, p. ,176. 
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wearing to Mu'tamad Khan, and also increased his rank to 1,500 with 
500 horse. Stranger still, though he had come unattended, as was 
necessary in a journey to Kashmir, Mu'tamad Khan had with him 
sufficient number of cents, carpets, sleeping garments, cooking utensils 
and other paraphernalia. In fact whatever was required for the royal 
suite was there and it was not necessary to borrow anything. Such an 
entertainment was provided that there was enough for everyone. God 
be praised! How fortunate it was that while holding such a junior 
rank, he had all the necessary equipment and paraphernalia so that all 
of a sudden and without any previous notice he was able to entertain 
so’ lavishly the Emperor of India. On the return Journey from Kash- 
mir, he was appointed Examiner of Petitions in succession to Mir 
Jumla. As his loyalty towards Prince Shah Jahan was well known, 
he was, after the latter’s accession to the throne, granted an 
increase in rank, and admitted to a position of intimacy and trust. 
In the and year, he was appointed and Bakhsht^ in succession 
to Islam Khan. On the death of Mir Jumla in the i oth year, 
he was promoted to the high post of Mtr Bakhshl^, and his rank 
was increased to 4,000 with 2,000 horse. In the same year at the 
request of Siv Ram Gaur^, the son of Raja BSthal Das’ brother, 
he was deputed with the said Raja to the territory of DhandEra. 
Mu'tamad Khan arrested Indarman the landlord of the place, and 
produced him in the Court. In the 13th* year, 1049 A.H. (1639 
A.D.) he died. He is reputed as a historian, and from hks Iqhahta- 
ma-i-Jahangm^ , which is written in a polished style, it is clear that 

, I BadshahnSma, I, pc. ii, p, 17, but his appointment in succession to 
Islam Khan is not mentioned, 

2 Of. cit., p, 279. His rank at the end of the loth year is noted as 
4,000 with 1,200 horse, p. 297. 

3 This appointment, however, was prior to his appointment as Mtr Ba^sht, 
op. cit., p. 223. 

4 Bddshdhndma, 11, p. i68. .. . ^ 

5 See Ivanow, Pgser^ Cati^Tersian Asiat. Soc. Bengal {1^2/^), 

p. 45 for issues of this work, and Beni Prasad, History of Jahangir, pp. 445,446 
in regard to its historical value. 
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he was not a very accomplished historian. Although he was entrust^ 
ed with the duty ojE chronicling the events of the reign, he has not 
recorded any but the most essential matters, and has even abridged 
and suppressed many important occurrences. His son Dostkam reached 
the rank of 800 with 200 horse by the 30th year, and occasionally was 
deputed to act as Bakhshl of Gujarat, Kabul and Bengal. In the ytli 
year of AurangzTb’s reign he died in Bengal. Muhammad Ashraf 
the brother of Mu'tamad BQjan built magnificent buildings in his 
fief of Lucknow, and laid the foundations of the Sarat (inn) and 
the quarter of Ashrafabad. He also laid out a garden which was a 
public resort. The day of its laying out engraved on the gate was — 
Bostan-i-Dostan i The Garden of Friends (1040 A.H.; 1630-31 

A.D.). He lived in retirement in this garden till he went to the 
Garden of Eternity. 


MU«TAQAD KHAN MIRZA MAKKI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 482-485). 

He was the son of Iftikhar ^an, who in the yth year of Jahanglr-s 
reign in the campain against ‘Uthman Miaai LohanI performed deeds 
of great bravery and valour, and was finally killed^. The Mirza also 
distinguished himself in that battle^. Both father and son were un- 
rivalled marksmen. After his father’s death, through his good 
fortune, he attached himself to the heir-apparent Shah Jahan. As a 
result of good and constant service he received royal favours, and was 
admitted to a position of intimacy and trust. It is stated that he 
was also connected with Shah by fosterage. 


1 Rogers & Beveridge’s translation of Tiizitk‘i-]ah3ngtri, I, pp. 209, 
a 10, The batde took place on 12th March, 1612. 

2 Op. cit., p. 213; The Ma^thir account does not mention his s'ervices 
under Emperor Jahangir. In the 9th year»he defeat Ahdad Khan Afj^an and 
was rewarded with the title of Laskhar Oiln, pp. ; 263-565. Later he was- 
appointed Div^n of the Deccan, p. 4o6. 
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When the Prince went to the Deccan for the first time for 
straightening the affairs there, Afdal Khan and Bikramajlt, who were 
amongst the high officers of Shah Jahan, were deputed to bring *Adii 
Shah of Bijapur to his senses and make him subservient to royal orders. 
The Mirza and Jadu Das, were sent to Haidarabid 

CO rouse Qutb Shah, the ruler of the place, from his imprudent 
slumber, and guide him along the path of obedience. As he acted 
with great speedy he found Qutb Shiih fully submissive and. obedient, 
and returned with a tribute of i8 lacs of rupees^ in the form of 
valuable jewels, noted elephants, and Qibchaq horses. After arrival 
he was greatly commended and honoured for the valuable services 
rendered by him. During the days of misfortune of the Prince, 
when as a result of the unfavourable Fortune, there seemed nothing" 
left for him except to wander in desert lands, the Mirza out of great 
regard and sincere attachment — as were incumbent on a foster-brother 
— regarding service and welfare of his patron as his best interest, never 
separated from the Prince’s stirrups. Before long a change came 
about in the affairs, and the eyelids of the garden opened on the other 
side — Shah Jahan’s springtide blossomed. In the year 1037 A.H. 
(1627 A.D.) Emperor Jahangir died, and the royal standards (of Shah 
Jahan) marching gloriously from.Junair, in the Deccan, halted on 17th 
Rab? II (i6th December, 1627 A.D.) at Kan Kariya® tank, which is 
situated outside the city of Ahmadabad, Gujarat. The administra- 
tion of that Province was, as. a matter of exigency, assigned to Sher 
Mian Tunur, And although he had not yet reached the Capital, 
and his rule had not been firmly established, he raised Mu‘taqad 
Khan to the rank of 4,000’’ with 2,000 horse, and left him with a 
force in Ahmadabad. In the and year, he was promoted to the post of 
Faajddr of Ajmer^, and later was appointed Governor of Malwa®. In 

I This is mentiotiLed in Budshahnama, I, pt. ii, pp. 184,185, but the 
amount of the tribute is stated to be 15 lacs. 

a Ibid, I, pt. i, p. 78, 

4 Of. cit., p, 259. 


3 Of. cit., p. 79. 
5 Of .cit „ p. 362. 
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the 5th year, the government of Malwa wass assigned to Nusrat Khan 
Kh an Danran, and Mu'taqad Khan was appointed of the 

Capital^. In the same year repeated complaints were received at the 
Gonrt against Baqir Khan, Najm Kh an It. Governor of Orissa, to the 
eflEect that he was maltreating the subjects. Consequently M 
Khan was granted an increase in his contingent of cavalry, and 
appointed Governor of Orissa.® 

One of the strange things that is stated is that Bax^ir Kh an had 
done certain things whereby he had acquired large sums of money, 
and if any of these transactions had been divulged, he Would have 
been disgraced. He wanted to conceal theni, and so collected all the 
Zamtndars oi the area including the Deshmukhs, Desk fands^ md 
leaders, whom he suspected of intriguing, and imprisoned them. And 
out of these he put y 00 to the sword. One of them escaped this 
dreadful catastrophe, and reached the Court, and presented a statement 
(tHmdr) demanding 49 lacs of rupees as due from Baqir f^an. The 
investigation of this affair was also entrusted to Mu‘taqad Khan. 
It so happened that Mirza Ahmad son-in-law of Baqir Khan, who 
had been appointed Ba^sht oi the province, was accompanying him. 
On the day when they were travelling in a boat from Allahabad, 
Mirza Ahmad raised the question of the and interrogated the 

Zamlnddr about It. And on the pretence of looking at it he took the 
paper from his hand, and then in a moment so smote the Zamindar 
with his sword that his head was removed from the body and it fell 
into the river. And tearing up the tumdr be flung it into the river. 
He said to Mu‘taqad Khan, “Lhave done this solely for your benefit, 
for they may as well have prepared a similar tumdr against you.” 
Mu'taqad Khan approved of the action, and consequently was for 
some time in disfavour® at the Court. 


I Bddshdhndma, I, pt. i, p. 4 ^ 5 ’ ^ PP" d 3 ^* 

3 He v/as removed from Orissa m the 13th year and Shah Nawaz I£han 
succeeded him as Governor of Orissa, BSdshihrtSma, II, p. 1:83, In the 15th 
year, he was appointed to Rohtas, p. *44. 
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Mu'taqad ^an remainedi long in chose parts, and ruled justly ; 
he favoured the loyal subjects and punished the recalcitrants. He 
then catne to the Court, and, in the 19th year, was reappointed 
Governor of Orissa^. In the 22nd year, he was recalled to the 
Presence^. As A'zam ]Oian, the Governor of Jaunpur, died about 
this time, IS/fu'taqad Khan was deputed for making a settlement of 
that Sarkar^. He turned back on the road to take up his new 
duties. As he was old and worn out, he, in the 25th year on 12th 
Dhul Qa*da, 1061 A.H. (lyth October, 1 65 1 A.D.) sent a represen- 
tation to the Emperor to the effect that he was unable to carry 
on the administration of Jaunpur. The province was accordingly 
assigned to Murad Khan SafavT. and strangely Mu‘taqad Khan also 
died about the same time at Jaunpur^. > 

(MIRZA) MUZAFFAR HUSAIN SAFAVI^ 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 296-302). 

He was the son of Sul mn Husain, son of Bahram Mirza, son of 
Shah Isma'il Safavl. When in the year 965 A.H. (1558 A^D.) the 
fort of Qandahar came into the possession of Shah Tahmasp Safavl, 
he made over that territory together with Zamln Dawar and Garmsir 
as far as the rive^ Helmand (Hirnand in text) to his brother’s son 
Sul^ Husain Mirza. He spent nearly twenty years in training 
under his venerable' uncle, and in the year 974 A.H. (1566 A.D.) 
died during the reign of Shah Isma'Il II. The Shah, though he was 
suspicious about him was also afraid of him, and so did not carry out 
his intention of putting all his cousins to death. But after he died, 
the Shah set hirasfelf to remove all his relations. Out of the five 

1 BMshahnama^ II, p. 473. 

2 *Amal Salih, HI, p. 64. 3 Khafi I^an, I, p. 675, 

4 Sec ‘Amat SSlih, III, p. 130,. where his death is recorded. 

5 Blochmann, A.'^in I (and edit.), pp. 327,3^8. He should not be confused 

with Muzaffar Husa^ Miri^a, of G'ulrukh ! Begam a^nd Akbar's son-in- 
law. • ’ ^ ^ f I , 
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sons of the late Sulmn Husain, Muhammad Husain who had gone to 
Iran, was murdered there, while Shah Quit Sultan, the Governor of 
Qandahar, was commissioned to murder the other four brothers. The 
latter sent Budagh Beg to kill these innocents, Budagh Beg intended 
to secure some help to kill them, but their lives were saved by the 
sudden news of the death of the Shah. 

When Muhammad Khudabanda became the King of Iran, he 
made over Qandahar to Muzaffar Husain to the eldest of the brothers, 
and Zamin Dawar up to the banks of the Helmand to Rustam Mirza; 
the other two brothers Abu Sa'Id Mirza and Sanjar Mirza were sent 
with him. Hamza BSg Dhul Qadar, known as the Kor (the Blind) 
Hamza — who had been the Vakil of Sulran Husain Mirza was 
appointed guardian of the Mirzas. Hamza Beg acquired such 
influence that except for name no power was left in the hands of the 
Mirzas. Muzaffar Husain Mirza becoming dejected determined to 
kill Hamza Beg. The latter having come to know of his design fled 
to Zamin Dawar, and taking Rustam Mirza with him returned for a 
fight. As most of the soldiers were m league with him, the Mirza 
was defeated, and he took shelter in Qandahar, A nu^mbcr of Iranian 
headmen, however, intervened and peace was arranged. After three 
years the Mirza once, again tried to kill Hamza Beg. He secretly 
summoned Rustam Mirza to Qandahar, and sent him to the fort of 
Qabat which is in the Hazarajat, and appointed Muhammad Beg — 
who was his son-in-law, and a leader of the Bayats — ^with five 
hundred men to guard the place. The Mirza (Muzaffar Husain) 
intrigued with them, and after a time started for Sistan. Malik 
Mahmud, the Governor of the area— -who was the father-in-law of 
the Mirza— -had become estranged with the Mirza after a quarrel, 
but now acted as an intermediary, and arranging a peace with Hamza 
Beg, secured firmly the Masnad of Qandahar for the Mirza. During 
this time, the Mirza, with the assistance of Muhammad Bsg, whom 
he had promised the post of the VakiU succeeded in killing Hamza. 
Beg. This resulted in Rustam Mirza leading an army against' Qanda- 
har, but on account of Malik Mahmiid ^Istiiai rendering help (to 
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Muzaffar Husain Mirza), he was unsuccessful and feturned to Zamih 
Dawar. As Muzaffar Husain Mirza was fickic-mihded, he became 
displeased with Muhammad Bgg also, and hastened away to SistSn. 
He fdught a battle with Malik Mahmud and was defeated. The 
Malik, however behaved with humanity, and took the Mirza to his 
house, till Muhammad Bgg apologized and requested him to return to 
Qandahar. The Mirza caking advantage of an opportune moment 
killed Muhammad BSg, and consolidated his position. But Gzbeg 
Amirs of ^urasan, particularly Dm Muhammad Sultan, and Baqi 
Sultan, daughter’s son of ‘Abdullah Khan the ruler of Turan— who 
had been deputed for the conquest of Khurasan — repeatedly sent forces 
to the borders of Qandahar, and fought with the Mirza. Although 
the Ozbegs were defeated, but no place was safe owing to their in- 
cursions and depredations. Most of the officers and leaders of the 
Iranians had been killed in the battles with the Ozbegs, and the 
promised help and auxiliaries from the Shah of Iran had not arrived, 
when suddenly a critical situation was created by the report of the 
approach of the imperial troops from India. The departure of Rustam 
Mirza to India, and his being appointed as the Governor of Multan 
further increased the MJrza’s fears. He, therefore, resolved on 
migrating to India^. Though ‘Abdullah Khan wrote him a reassuring 
letter to the effect that the enmity between the Iranians and Turanis^ 
was of long standing, he should now trust him, and on no account 
hand over his hereditary country to the Chaghta’Is, but the Mirza 
regarded this only as a clever diplomacy. Meanwhile Qara Beg 
Kurja’I® — an old servant of Sultan Husain Mirza flying from Muzaffar 
Husain had gone to India, and had been appointed Farrashbegi at 
Akbar’s Court — ^was deputed to bring the Mirza, and he hurried to 

1 Akbarnama, III, Text, pp. ^145, 646, Beveridge's translation, III, pp. 992, 
993. See also MaitMr.'HWmara, pp. 434 , 435 - In Akbarnama only 4 sons. 
Instead of 5, of Suiwn Husain are mentioned. 

a Ap^tondy ‘Abdullah meant by the Turanis the Mu^al Emperors 
1 ‘ ' - ' ' ■ ’ * ~ 

3 AkbarfSma^ III, Text, pp. 650, 658, translation, pp, 999, loio. 
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Qandahar. Acding in the gmse ol loyalty he so prevailed upon the 
Mirza, that he sent his mother and elder son Bahram MTrza with 
apologies t© India, and begged chat he himself might be sent for. The 
Emperor sent orders to Shih B 5 g Ar^iin the Governor of Bangash to 
proceed by rapid marches, and take possession of the Qandahar fort, 
and to send the Mirza (to India). When ShSh Bsg ^an entered 
Qandahar, the Mirza came out with his follow er» and belongings, and 
though the Iranian officers and leaders had left, yet there again 
appeared a well equipped army. The Mirza repented of his hasty 
action, and sent a message to Shah Bgg Khan inviting him to come 
out of the fort and he lits guest for a day so that he might be able to 
communicate something important to him. His object was to creep 
once again into the fort and make excuses to Shih BSg Khan. But 
the latter was an old experienced soldier, and did not want to make 
the' project, which he had so easily completed, once again difficult of 
solution. He, therefore, excused himself by replying that as he had 
entered (the fort) at an auspicious moment, it would be improper 
again to come out. Whatever had to be said could be communicated 
by letter. The Mirza finding himself helpless started on his march* 
(to India). 

In the 49th year, at the end of 1003 A. H. (1595 A.D.) when he, 
with his four sons, Bahram Mirza, Haidar Mirza, Alqas Mirza, and 
Tahmas (Tahmasp) Mirza and 1,000 Qazalbash soldiers, arrived on the 
3rd stage (he was met) by Mirza JanI BSg and Shai^ Farid Bdkhshi, 
who had been deputed to welcome him. When he was three kos off, 
Mirza ‘Aziz Koka and Zain Khan KSkaltash received him and escorted 
him to the Presence. Emperor Akbar honoured the Mirza by calling 
him Farzand (son), gave him the rank of 5,000 and assigned to him 
the territory of Sambhal, which was largctjthan Qandahar®. But the 

1 Mirza’s attempt again to get possession of Qandahar by trickery from 
Sh^ Beg Khan is not metioned in AkbornSma, III, Text, p. 671, translation, 
p. 1030, 

2 Op. cir., Text, p. 671, translation, pp. 1030, 1031. The name of one 
of the sons in the text is "Tahmas instead of TaHmasp, 

' ’ '45 , ' • ' ; ■ 
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Mlfz^ who was ignorant o£ the world, and. lacked comprehension, 
dafcwgh sloth and neglectfulness, left the affairs to avaricious and oppres- 
sive servants. Repeatedly the peasants complained against the assess- 
ments, and some traders also sent petitions. Advice had no effect, and 
MuzaflEar Husain getting annoyed prayed for leave to go on a pilgrimage 
to HijaZ. He repented of his foolish action soon after the permission 
was granted, and felt at a loose end. Emperor Akbar brought him 
out of retirement, and reinstated him in his rank, and restored his 
In the 42nd year the Mirza’s. agents again started their oppres- 
sive actions. The jaglr was confiscated, and a cash allowance was 
granted. The Mirz 3 started towards Hijaz, but returning from the 
first' stage presented himself at the Court^ But, as his luck was 
against him, complaints against him reached the Emperor, and he fell 
from his position of trusts Every day he fell lower and lower. It is 
stated that the Mirza was, as a result of the discordance of Fate, dis- 
satisfied about everything in India. Vacillating he resolved sometimes 
to go back to Iran, and sometimes to start on a pilgrimage to Hij^. 
From grief and- anger he fell ill, and died in the year 1008® A.H. 
(1599-1600 A.D.). In the 4th year of Jahangir’s reign, his daughter’s 
hand was asked for by Prince Sultan Khurram * later known, as Shah 
Jahan. This pious lady, who was known as Qandaharl Mahal, in the 
year 1020 A.H. (i6ri A.D.) gave birth to Nawab Parhiz Banu 
Begam®. Of his sons Bahram Mirza, Haidar Mirza and Isma'il Mirza 
Mttled down in India. Of these the biography of Mirza Haidar is 
included in the account of his son Mirza Naudhar®. 

1 AkharnSma^ III, Text, pp. 711, 712, translation, p- iodo. On this page 
he is called Muzaffar Husain Qandaharl. 

2 Op. cit„ Text, p. 743, cranslatioh, p. iiii. 

3 This date is certainly iiicorrect. He died in the 48th year on loth Aban, 
October, 1603, see Akbarnamu, III, Text, p. 823, translation, p. 1234. 

4 Rogers & Beveridge’s translation oi Tuzttk-i-Jahmgiri, I, p, 159. The 
marriage is recorded on p. 180, 

5 She died in 1675 AJD,, vide Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary, 

p. 309, 6 Maathir-Hl-JJmara, Text, III, pp, 555-557, 
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(SAIYID) muzaffar eiAN BARHA AND SAIYID 
LASKHAR mAN BARHA 
(Vol. II, pp. 465-468). 

They were the sons of Saiyid Khan jahan Shahjtou. 
time of their fathers death’ the two sons, Saiyid ShSr Zahiah and 
SaiyW Munawwar. w?re both young. The elder brother Saiyid 
Mansur because of some suspicion left the Court. Emperor Sh5h 
Jahanin view of the', special regard that he had for the late Khan 
(Khan Jahan), cherished each of the two children, and granted them 
both the ranks of i ,000 foot and 250 horse, A superintendent for 
the affairs of each was officially appointed®. When in the 20th year, 
the royal cavalcade marched from Lahore towards Kabul, the two 
yoifng men were left with Saiyid ‘All lOian, son-in-law of the late 
I^an Jahan, in charge of the fort of Lahore®, After his return when 
Emperor Shah Jahan started for Agra, they continued to hold the 
same charge. When, in the 22nd year, the Empetor again went to 
Kabul, the defence of the city of Lahore* was assigned to their 
charge. 

After they grew up to years of discretion, they were sent on 
campaigns. When an army under the commatid of MTr Jumla was 
sent, in the 30th year, on the Bijapur expedition, and Prince Muha- 
mmad Aurangzlb Bahadur, was appointed Viceroy of the Deccan, 
Saiyid Shec Zaman was also deputed there. The aSair had not yet 
been lic^uidated, when Data Shikoh .preyailcd upon Emperor Shah 
Jahan to recall® the auxiliaries. Many of the officers and MansabdSrs 
returned to Upper India without the Prince’s permission, but a few of 


1 BSdshahnama, II, p. 473. 
6.000 with 6,000 horse, p. 718. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 473, 474, 

3 Op. ciL, pp. 638, 639. 

4 ‘Amat Salih, III, p. 72. 

5 ‘Alamgirn3md, p. 29. 


His rank at his death in the 19th year was 
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the prudent and fcJrtunate ones sticking to the Prince’s service delayed 
thek return i Shsr Zaman was one o£ the latter. In those days the 
Prince started to make a bid for the sovereignty, and after the Nar- 
bada was crossed Shfr Zamin received an increase in rank and the title 
of Muzaffttt* Khan, by which name his father was known in the 
earlier days. He fought valiantly in the vanguard in various battles 
and was the leader of the stout hearted, but after the battle against 
Shuja' — which is known as the battle of Khajuha, it has not been 
possible to trace any mention of him. His name is not mentioned 
cither in the list of survivors or of the casualties. 

But Saiyid Munawwar, who was in attendance on the Emperor, 
was in the little against Dara Shikoh, and was appointed to the left 
wing*, which consisted mostly of Saiyids and the men of the bodyguard. 
During the reign of Emperor Aurangzib he had the title of Khan 
and was appointed to the Deccan. In company with Raja }ai Singh, 
who rendered excellent service in the expedition® against SivajI, and 
the attacks on the Btjapur territory, he often successfully fought with 
the eneiny. After returning to the Court, in the i oth year he was 
included among the officers of Prince Muhammad Mu'azzam who had 
been appointed Viceroy of the Deccan. Later after his return to the 
Court, in the 12th year he was nominated as the Faujdar of Gwalior. 
In the 21st year, be became, in succession to Subhkaran Bundela, 
Fmjd 3 r of Ratha, Mahoba and Jalalpur Khandusa*. For a time he 
was Governor of Agra, but on account of thefts and robberies in the 
city, he was held responsible for the maladministration and dismissed. 
Then he was deputed to look after Burhanpur®, and afterwards was 
granted the title of Lashkar Khan. In the 32nd year, he was appoin- 
ted Governor of Bljaput® in succession to Saiyid ‘Abdulla Khan 

1 Op, cit., pp. 47^ 54. 

a 'Op. tfts., pi 96. 

3 Op. cit., pp* 891, 988: 

4 p. 16^ 

.-5 Op,' cit., jp* aao* ■ 

6 Op. dt., 3r4. 
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Batha. His son Wajih-ud-Dln was appointed comtnandaot of tbws 
citadel there. It so happened that of the Sardars of Ram Raja (Raja 
Ram) whom Saiyid ‘Abdullah had cleverly seized while he was the 
Governor, and who were, according to orders, imprisoned in the 
citadel — Hindu Ra’o, Bahrjl, and some other leaders escaped one night 
in a manner which could only be explained on the supposition of 
connivance of the guards. The said ^an and his son were censured 
and degraded from their ranks^. Later he was appointed to the 
GingSe (Chenche in text) campaign. Though he had not an equipment 
worth of his name and reputation, and his contingent (sihbandi) wis 
always in distress, he indebted himself (lit. made his shoulders heavy) 
by taking advances of pay from the royal exchequer, but he was not 
without arrogance. On the day, when Prince Muhammad Kam 
Ba^sh with Jumlat-ul-Mulk Asad Khan reached the environs of 
Gingee, Dhulfiqar ]^an Nusrat Jang, who had already been conduct- 
ing the siege, went forward to welcome them. The Prince took his 
seat in the hall of audience, and gave permission to Jumlat-ul-Mulk, 
Nusrat Jang, and Sarfaraz Khan Deccani to be seated. The Khan 
expected to be treated as equal in rank to Nusrat Jang, but when the 
unexpected happened, he became displeased and left the hall of 
audience®, and did not return. It has not been possible to trace the 
year of his death. 

MUZAFFAR KHAN MIR *ABDUR RAZZAQ MA‘MORI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 376-379). 

He was a true Saiyid of Ma^murabad, which was a village in holy 
Najf (Arabia). His ancestors had migrated to India. The Mir in 
regard to his knowledge and ability was one of the foremost of the 
age. In the reign of Akbar, through good fortune, he was appointed 
Bakhsht of the Bengal army. When Raja Man Singh Kachhwaha, 
who was the Governor of the province, was deputed with Prince Sultan 






Ma 3 ^ir-i-'Alamgfrf, pp. 3^8, 329. 


Op. cit., p. 356. 
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Salim on the expedition against Rana Sisodia, he unwisely left the 
affairs of that area in charge of his young grandsons* In the 45th 
year, the sedition-mongers of the province made the son of Qutlu 
Lohanl — who was one of the leading men of that territory— -the ins- 
trument of strife, and stirred up disturbances. The Raja’s men led 
their forces against them several times, but were defeated. The Mir 
was made a prisoner during these skirmishes. At the same time the 
Prince (Salim) presumptuously rushed away to Allahabad and settled 
there. The Raja taking permission started to punish the Bengal 
rebels. A battle took place near Sherput, and the enemy were defeat- 
ed. Ir the battle the Mir was found with a collar round his neck, 
and chains on his legs and armsv In this condition he was seated on 
an elephant, and a person had been deputed to kill him in case of a 
defeat. Suddenly during the tumult his executioner was shot dead, 
and the Mir ’s life was saved\ Afterwards, he went to the Court, 
and received royal fovours. 

As previously the Mir had left the Prince’s forces without permis- 
sion, and had received favours on arriving at the Court, and later been 
appointed as Bahhsht of Bengal, the Prince was displeased and even 
annoyed with him. After Jahangir ascended the throne, he very 
generously pardoned his offences, and confirmed him in his rank^. 
He granted him the title of Muzaffar Khan, and appointed him 2nd 
Bakhsht of Khwaja Jahan’s expedition. In this service the Mir gained 
a reputation for his good nature and greatness. 

When after the death of Mirza Ghazi Beg Tarkhan the province 
of Tatta (Sind) came into the royal hands, Mirza Rustam Safavi was 
appointed Governor of the area, and Muzaffar ^an was deputed to 
make a perrnanent settlement of its revenue. He by his skill and good 

I See Akbarneima, HI, Text, p. 784, Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 1174 
from where the account of Abdur Razzaq, the Bakhsht of the Bengal army is 
' taken., 

a Rogers & Beveridge's translation of I, p. 13. He was 

later appointed the Bakhsht of Prince Pairwz, p; 16, and afterwards Bakhsht at 
; headquartefs^-'-p. ■■8a. ■ 
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MUZAFFAR MdAN TURBATP 
(Voi. in, pp. 221-227). 

His name was I^waja Muzaffar ‘All,, and he was the Divan of 
Bairam Khan. When the latter during the period of his fall of power 
proceeded from Blkanfr towards the Panjab, he left Mirza ‘Abdur 
Rahim, his three year old son, with the rest of his family and goods in 
the Tarhind (Tabarhinda or Bhatinda) fort, which was the fief of Sher 
Muhammad Dlwana-an old servant whom he had favoured. That 
ingrate took possession of the properties, and insulted the dependants 
oi the Pan in various ways. Bairam Pan sent the Pwaja from 
Dipalpur to pacify and conciliate Sher Muhammad, but that impudent, 

1 BadshShnSfna, I, pt. i, p. 

2 Op. cit,, p, 126. , 

3 Op. cit., p. 427. 

4 Blochmann, A’in I (and edij.), pp. avi-avc. , 
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ungrateful person imprisoned the Khwaja and sent him to the Courc\ 
Though some of the high officials of the State put forward arguments 
and for various reasons urged that he should be put to death, Emperor 
Akbar out of clemency and in view of his capabilities granted him his 
life. For a time he was the Collector of the fargana of Pasrur^. As a 
reward for his careful work he was exalted to the post of the D'wan-i- 
Buyiitat (bAistet of the Household etc.). 

As his abilities and high merits impressed the Emperor, he was 
appointed Divan and granted the title of Muzaffar Khan. In the nth 
year, he abolished the J ama^^i-Raqmi (cash assessment) of the empire, 
which had been in force during Bairim Khan’s regime, and according 
to which owing to the large number of men [ka^rat-i-^mardum, 
the fief holders) and the smallness of the territory, the revenue for 
mere show {barai mazid i 'tibdr) was increased only in name {ba-nzm 
afzuda). He replaced it by a tent roil in accordance with his own 
judgment and on the returns of Qaniingos (this was called Jama^-hdl-i' 
hdsil or the assessment of the actual current income). Though in 
reality it was not in accordance with the amount of the current pro- 
duce, yet in comparison with the earlier assessment it would not be 
far wrong to designate it a true hdl-i-hasil. As the regulation for the 
branding {J'in-i-Dagb) of the horses was not yet in force, Muzaffar 
Khan fixed the number of men which the officers and roval servants 
should entettain. The soldiers fixed for the officers were divided into 
three classes: the first received 48,000 dams a year, the second 32,000 
and the third 24,000®. In the 12th year, it was reported to the 
Emperor that Muzaffar ^an had become infatuated with a smooth- 
faced boy named Qutb Khan. As tfiis disgraceful act was highly 

1 Akbarnama, II, Text, p, 10^, Beveridge’s translation, II, pp, 166, 167, 

a Of. cit., Text, pp, 197, *58, translation, pp, 305-307 where his earlier 
appointments as Collector of Pasrur in Sialkot District, Panjab, and as Div3n-i- 
Bnyutat are also mentioned. 

3 For an account ^o£ Muzaffar Khan’s revenue arrangements and classifica- 
tion of officers ■ see AkbaniSma, II-, Text, p, 270, translation, pp.' 302, ijo3 and 
Beveridge’s valuable footnotes on the two pages. 
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distasteful to the Emperor, he ordered that the boy should be kept in 
custody separate from Muzaffar Wian. The Kha"n becoming despo- 
dent assumed the garb of a mendicant, and took to the desert. The 
Emperor out of great kindness and regard that he had for him, 
restored his beloved to him\ In the i /fh year, one day the game of 
Chaufar was being played in the Emperor’s presence. Muzaflfar Khan 
losing control on account of his heavy losses behaved in an uncouth 
manner. Akbar degraded him from his position of trust, and ordered 
him off to Mccca^ Wise rulers judge men’s nature by their behaviour 
in games and trifles. Outwardly they keep them in a playful mood, 
but in reality they are testing them. It is, therefore, essential for 
courtiers, both while at work and in play, never to ignore the rules of 
respect and obedience, and a close study of the dispositions of their 
superiors, who arc easily offended, must be regarded as a matter of 
paramount importance in all their dealings. 

Finally, however. Emperor Akbar because of bis valuable services 
recalled® him. He paid his respects while the Emperor was besieging 
Surat, and in the i8th year was sent off from Ahmadabad to govern 
Sarangpur in Malwa*. And in the same year, 981 A.H, (1573 A.D.), 
he was summoned to the Presence, and was appointed to the high 
office of the Vaklf, and granted the title of Jumlat-ul-Mulk. The 
bridle of the management of the affairs of the four dangs of India (the 
entire Mughal Empire) was put into his hands. But he again through 
s^e^of his actions incurred the Emperor’s displeasure, and so lost his 
office . At the time when the Emperor was returning from Patna, 
and a force had been deputed for the reduction of the Rohtas fort, hi 
without being permitted to pay his respect, was appointed an auxiliary. 

1 ^kbarnamaAl,Tcxtt 2B6, translation, p, 427. 

2 Op. cii.,Tcxt, p. 368, translation, pp, 534, 535, 

3 Akbarnama, ,in. Text. p. 6. translation, p. 9. His arrival at SOiat is 
recorded on text. p. 27, translation, p. .3,6. 

4 Op. cit.. Text, p, 33, tratwlation. p. .^8. . . . ; 

5 Op, cit.. Text, pp. 67, 68, translation, pp, 93, 94. 

6 Op. cit.f Text, p. 86, translation, p, 120. . 1 ■ . 
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In those parts he judiciously and zealously performed deeds of valour, 
in company with Khwaja Shams-ud-Dln Kh wafi who also had been 
deputed there. Having repeatedly chastised the rebels and sedition- 
mongers, he again freed Hajlpur of which the Afghans had taken 
possession. As a reward for these valuable services, he was, in the 
2oth year, appointed to guard the country (Bihar) from the Chausa 

It is stated that after^ the taking of Hajipur— 'Which increased his 
reputation materially— -news was received that the rebel Afghans had 
collected on the other side of the old Gandak, and were planning to 
cceate a disturbance. Muzaffar ^an determined to put them down, 
and encamped near that river. He himself with a few men went to 
explore the depth of the river, and to find some ford. Suddenly some 
forty horsemen of the enemy were seen on the other bank. Muzaffar 
Khan directed Khwaia Sliams-ud-Din and ‘Arab Bahadur to cross the 
stream at a distance and punish these careless people. The latter 
getting news of this manoeuvre, sent word for reinforcements. But 
as soon as they saw the i^waja, they turned' their reins and galloped 
away. Muzaffar Khan in his impetuosity after crossing the river 
joined the Khwaja. Suddenly the rebel reinforcements arrived, and 
the 'horsemen turned. The few men who were with the Kh an, got 
scattered, and plunged Into the water and were drowned. Muzaffar 
Khan also nearly perished in the river, but Khwaja Shams-ud-Din 
seized his rein and took him off to the hill country^ and quickly sent 
word tt) ' the Camp indie hope that someone would come to their 
rescue. The l^waja and ’Atab Bahadur kept back the enemy — who 
had not given up the pursuit — by shooting arrows, but the position 
- ] fot Muzaffar ^an became critical. 

; ^ When a report was spread in the :Camp that Muzaffar Khan had 

: : killed, everyone thought of retjiring from the place. Meanwhile 

I j ; i :i|^|ast-£opccd courtier arrived asking for reinforcements, f^uda Dad 
- ’Barits and others, wifeh 300 ' Btaye rhen ekossed the river. As the 

I' 5 i'!- , 'i-i ^ , 1 • .j . ^ ^ ^ 

■I i ■ li p. ;|afo4a‘idnvpr'aoo;'t - ' 
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enemy had already been tired out by their exertions they lost heart on 
the arrival o£ the. reinforcements, and took to flight. Muzaffar ^an 
had a new life and started in their pursuit. Next day he attacked 
their camp, and took much booty^. In the aand year, he pai^^ 
respects at the Court, and was employed in the business of the State. 
Raja Todar Mai and ^waja Shah Mausur 'Vazir^ carried out the 
financial and administrative work in consultation with him*. When 
^an jahan Governor of Bengal died, Muzaffar ^an was sent off to 
administer that extensive province. In the z 5th year® ^waja Shah 
Mansur with a view to effect economy found as a result of searching 
enquiries that large amounts were due from the officers of Bengal and 
Bihar, and sec about realizing them. On this account Ma'sum ^In 
Kabuli and other fichholdcrs of Bihir raised the standard of rebellion. 
Muzaffar |^in— who combined Golleccorship. with administration-^ 
though he heard of the disturbances in Bih&r, carried on in Bengal 
the same inconsiderate demands from the fiehholders. He sent out 
bailiffs, and put the fief-holders into difficulties*. The officers because 
of his harsh and inconsiderate measures became offended, and Baba 
Khan Qaqshal combined with the otheir fief-holders of Bengal and- 
rebelled. They fought several times and were defcacedw At length 
they made supplications^ but Muzaffar Khan became more headstrong. 
Finally the Bihar rebels joined them, and together they renewed the 
strife. They encamped opposite Muzaffar |^an, and there were 
fights every day in which the imperialists were always successful. 
Consequently the rebels were helpless and wanted to retire towards 
Orissa. . At this stage some disloyal vagabonds deserted from the royal 
army and joined the rebels. This moVc resulted in Muzaffar Khan 
losing the thread of his plan. Though people said to hiin that he 
should not be disturbed because of these deserters, as he held the upper 
hand he should keep up his battle array, but, as he had 

/ AkbarnSma, III, Text, ,pp. 137*140, ttauslaffoa*? pp. t 

2 Op, cit., Text, p. 215, trgnsktt<ia,r p. 303. 

3 Off. cit„ Text, pp. 315 ,, 3 i€(^ trai^lattdnf.pp. 4^1^ 4^1 

4 Op, cit,.. Text, p. 29^,1 tcaosjaripn, pp. 4 a 7 « '4?®s 
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did not listen to them. And when the leaders lose courage, what can 
be expected from the followers? They dispersed. Stranger still, the 
enemy had also lost heart, and were wondering how they would be 
able to contend Muzaffar ^an, when suddenly the general preferring 
rotten life to a brave death retired to the fortified city of Tanda. The 
rebels thus emboldened sent a message demanding full pardon, per- 
mission to go on pilgrimage to Hijaz and restoration of one-third of 
their property. Meanwhile Mlrza Sharaf-ud-Din Husain escaped 
from his custody, and informed the rebels of the perturbation of 
Muzaffar Khan. They became emboldened afresh, and entered the 
fort. Muzaffar Khan, and his slaves prepared to sacrifice their lives, 
bdt they were captured, and he was put to death in the month of 
Rabl‘ 1 , 988 A. H. (April-May, 1580 A. D.), The chief mosque® of 
Agra near the katra of Miyan Raflq was built by Muzaffar Khan. 

NAJABAT KHAN MIRZA SHUJA* 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 821-828). 

He was the third son of Mlrza Shah Ruj^®, the Governor of 
BadaHishan. He was distinguished above his brothers both for his 
bravery and reputation. He was born in India during the reign of 
Jahangir*. Although, owing to his being in collusion with his other 

1 Ahbamama, III, Text, pp. 299-304, translation, pp. 442-4.^19, According 
to Beveridge, he was killed about i9tW April, 1580, 

2 The Masjid Jama* of the text is not what is now known as the Jama* 

Mosque of Agca., That was built by Emperor Shah Jahan in 1644 in honour 
of his daughter Jahan Ar^ The expression Jama* Masjid in the text apparently 
means a public mosque. .According to Blochraann, op , , cit., p, 375, this 
mosque was in ruins, and was known as Nawab Muzaffar Khan ki Masjid or 
Kali Masjid. . 

3 For an acepUnt of hjs life Sec Blochmann’s translation of the Ain, I (2nd 
edn.), pp, 326, 327. Mirza Badi^-Uz-Zamm mentioned later was tlie 4th son of 
Mirza Shah Ruhh, and Bldchmafiii describe him as "a bundle of wicked bones" 
who was murdered by his brothers m Patin^fGuJarat), , 

, 4 This, is probably a mistake for Akbar; as he was imprisoned In the i 8 th 
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brothers in the killing of his elder brother Badl'-uz-Zaman— who was 
a personification of wickedness and oppression — he was imprisoned, 
yet he later received royal favours, and performing loyal and good 
services rose to high office. In the 3rd year^ of Shah Jahan s reign he 
was granted the title of Najabat Mn and the rank of 2,000, and 
was made the of fCol Aligarh^. In the ^th year his rank 

was increased and he was exalted by the present of drums, and 
appointed as the Faitjdar of Multan which formed a part of the fief of 
Yamln-ud-Daulah. Afterwards he was made Fanjdar of the Daman-i- 
Koh Kangra, and having performed his duties satisfactorily his rank 
was increased to 3,000 with a, 000 horse. He undertook® the Sri- 
nagar (Garhwal) campaign, engaging that he would either conquer the 
country or levy a proper contribution from the rulers tliercof and 
present it to the royal exchequer. An auxiliary force of 2,000 horse 
was assigned to him. 

It is stated that when Saharanpur and Mirath (Meerut) were in 
his charge, the Raja* of Srinagar— -who was the greatest of the hill 




year of Jahangir’s reign— w/dc Rogers & Beveridge, Memoirs of Jahangir, II, p. 
According to Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary (1894 edn.), p. 289, he 
was born on 25th November 1603 A.D., which would be during Akbar’s time, 

1 Sec Badshahnama, I, pt. I, p; 292. The increased rank is given there 
as 2,000 with 800 horse, Kul, Kol or Koil is the Sarkar of K.0I in Jarrett s 
translation of I'm, U. p. 186. It is the present day Aligarh in the United 
Provinces. 

2 Sec Badshahnama, I. pt. i, p. 372. He was removed from this office m 
the 5th year, op. cit., p. 428. 

3 The account of the Srinagar campaign Is taken from TOm •, I ’^p. 

505,506 or itom Badshahnama, I. pt. ii, pp. 9 ‘»- 93 - another version sec 

Irvine, Sior/4 do Mogor, I. pp. 219, ai6 (1907), according to which the Rana 
of Srinagar was styled Nak-kati-rani or Cut-nose by Shah Jahan as he spared 
the lives of the soldiers of Najabat ^ 5 n on the condition that their noses must 
be cut off. The general Najabat ^an is also stated to have had his nose cut 
off. Sec also Saksena, History of Shahjahant p. 123; and Strmttr State 

Gazetteer, pt. A, p. 13 (^ 939 )' 

4 The Raja is later styled Zamindar, 


rajahs and whose country was extensive and had gold mines— died. 
His wife, in concert with Dost Beg Mughal — who had control from 
the time of the Raja — became all powerful. Whoever did not obey 
her had his nose cut off, and so she was known as the Nak-kaft Ranh 
Some short-sighted scoundrels represented to Najabat Khan that as 
Mirza Mughal, the former Krofi of the district, had taken Kllagarhl^ 
which belonged to the Raja, and had established a royal thana there, 
IE he still existed the entire country might be conquered. What 
power had a woman to resist you? The inexperienced !^an’s vanity 
became excited, and in the 9th year (of Shah Jahan’s reign) he pro- 
ceeded against the country. After taking strong fortifications such as 
ShSrgarh — ^which the Zamindar of Srinagar had built on the borders 
of his dominion on the bank of the Jumna — and the fort of Kani® 
which formerly belonged to . the Zamlndar of Sirmfir®, he made them 
over to the Zamtnddr (of Sirmiir). He also took the fort of Nanur(?). 
Near Hardawar he crossed the Ganges. Though the ruler o£ the 
country had assembled a large force of infantry, had closed the mouths 
of the passes, and had erected barriers of stone and lime in the narrows 
of the river, the audacious Khan forced his way through against all 
odds. When he arrived within thirty kos of Srinagar, the ruler be- 
coming frightened, offered allegiance and sending his agent promised 
to pay a tribute of ten lacs of rupees. He was allowed a fortnight for 
fulfilling his promise. Having protracted matters by various pretexts 
for a month and a half he produced only a lac of rupees. The in- 
experienced general elated at -his successes did not attach much import- 
ance to the delay, till at length the dearth of provisions became so acute 
that his men were left without any £094. As the hillmen had closed 

1 According to Wzyx>aU Q4lS^ltUer of Defbra. Dan, p, 171 (igiii), Kiltgarh, 
"which may be identtfidi with Katilagir”, visage »^r Dehradun. 

2 Kalsi or KSlpi according co.the 0/ p. 13. . , 

3 The Raja of Sirmm at tlje time was Mandhata Parkash who reigned from 

1 630-1 654, vide ^aeettfidr of. Simar, p. n. . Manur js Santar in Badshdhndma, 
and also Text, lir, p, ^6. 
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the roads, anyone who went for obtaining supplies was cut off and 
killed. When things came to an extremity (/ii. when, life was en- 
dangered and knife reached the bone), and the robbers surrounded the 
army, the young Khan awoke from his sleep of neglect, and realized 
that there was nfi other course left except to retreat. Consequently 
he commenced to march back". Some proud spirits refused to retreat 
and were killed fighting. Many men dismounted in the hope of 
saving their lives, and wandered away; most of them were lost 
Najabat Khan after encountering great difficulties emerged from the 
hills on foot, and after twenty days, during which he staved off hunger 
by eating leaves, he emerged near Sambhal^. As a punishment for 
his mismanagement he was for a time deprived of his rank and fief . 
Afterwards he was reinstated in his rank, and finally appointed 
Governor of Multan in place of Qullj Khan. In the 15th year, when 
the country of Chaki" including Mau’, Nurpur, Taragarh and Paithan 
was taken, it was made over® to Najabat Khan. In the 25rd year 
after returning from the Qandahar he was raised to the high rank of 
5,000, and he always rendered good service. 

Towards the end of Shah Jahan’s reign® he was attached to the 
troops of the Prince (Aurangzib) which had been assined to the ex- 

I Saiibhal in text, but more correctly Sambhal. It is probably Sambhal 
iuMoradabad District situated at a8“35' N* and 78 “34 E., some :.3 

south-east of Moradabad. . , 1 

3 Mirza ^an son of Shah Namaz ^lan succeeded Najabat ^an as the 

Fauidar of Damaii-i-Koh-Kangra, see Badsh^hnama, I, pt. ii, p- 93* ^ ^ 

3 In 1049 A. H, (1639-40 A. D.)i2th year of Shah ]ahau s reign his 

appointment as Governor of Multan in succession to Yusuf Muhammad ^au 
Tashkandi is mentioned, see Badshahnarha, 11, p. i55* 

4 Chakta and Chakna in the text, but river Chaki in Bddshahnama, II, 
p. 262, which is correct (see Kangra GazeUeer, p. n, 1906). Mau , Nurpur, 
Taragar are all in Kangra, but Pakhan is Pathankot in the Gurdaspur District, 

Panjab, west of Nurpur, see the cited* p. 261. , * • 

5 Badshahnamdi II, p.' ^yS - , , 

■ 6 See Irvine, Stom do Uogor, I, p. 239, This was in 1657 A.D. 
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pedition against Bljapur. During these days as a result of the sudden 
illness' of the King commotions sprang up on all sides. At the 
summons of the heir-apparent Muhammad Data Slukoh the officers 
attached to the Deccan army started for the Court, No officer, who 
remained with Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb, was of a higher rank 
than that of Najabat Khan”. As the Prince (Aurangzlb) decided to 
make a bid for the sovereignty, (Najabat Khan) became his principal 
councillor. He was raised to the rank of y,ooo with 7,000 horse, 
and in the beginning of Juramada i , 1068 A.H. (fanuary, 1658 A. D ) 
he was sent off in advance with Prince Muhammad Sultan from 
Aurangabad®. In the battle^ with Maharaja Jaswant (Singh), 
Najabat Khan, who was in Sultan Muhammad’s vanguard and had 
command of its left wing, distinguished himself by his gallant deeds. 
He was granted a reward of a lac of rupees, and the high title of 
Khan Khanan Bahadur Sipah Salar, But as Najabat Khan was inde- 
pendent and insolent, the favours shown made him arrogant, and in 
displaying his greatness he behaved haughtily towards his master. 
Princes are generally of a jealous temperament, and this was specially 
the case with ‘Alamgir Badshah-— as is clear from his treatment of his 
father and brothers. He did not like that anyone should give himself 
airs, and so could not endure Najabat Khan’s presumption. Some- 

1 Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Amangzibi I, pp. 276, 277, and 
Banarsi Prasad, History of Shahjahartt p. 321. The date in both works is given 
as 6th September, but it should be 17th September 1657. 

2 III ’AUmgtrnama, p. 29, the names of three oflScers who remained 
with Aurangzib are given, but it is not stated that Najabat Khan was the 
officer of the highest rank among them; also see p. 570, where it is stated 
that none of the senior officers except for Mu'azzam ^an and Najabat K.han 
remained in the Deccan. 

^ ‘AUmgirnama, p. 42. The increase in rank is not mentioned, but it 
is stated dxat he was granted a khil'at^ a horse with gold trappings and an 
elephant. 

4 Battle of Dharmac, 26tli April 1658. See Alamgirnama, pp. 59-75, 
Sic Jadunath Sarkar’s History of Attrangzib, I, pp, 348-364, and Irvine, 
Storia do Mogor, l, 259,260. 
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thing happened after the accession which brought the matters to a 
crisis. During the pursuit of of Dara Shikoh while the victorious 
standards (of Aurangzlb) were encamped at Delhi, Najabat Kian for 
some reason, arising out of his unaccommodating temper, shut himself 
up in his quarters, f^uld Makan (Aurangzlb) sent Mir Abul Fadl 
Ma‘murI,~who was an old servant and had been granted the title of 
Ma'mur Khan^, and who was also on very good terms with Najabat 
I^an-— to advise him and convey certain messages to him. The Mir 
tried his best by friendly councels to clear the misunderstanding that 
had taken a hold in the mind of Najabat Khan, but did not succeed, 
and the latter arrogantly started making insolent remarks against the 
Emperor. The latter out of courtesy and regard for being true to the 
salt (of his master) rose up to depart. This mad man (Najabat l^an), 
whose brain was like a wasp’s nest full of thousand follies, afraid lest 
he might expose him, took up his sword which was lying on the 
Masnady and struck Ma'mur Khan such a blow on the back of his 
neck that it cut the poor Saiyid into two^. For this serious crime 
he was deprived of his rank, jdgtfy and his high tide which had made 
him so proud. After the return from Multan, when Delhi again 

1 "Alamglrndmai p. 75, where it is recorded that he was granted a special 
khihat, two elephants, a lac of rupees and the title of I^an j^anan Sifah SMUt, 
In the Biography of Ma'mur I^an Mir Abul Fadl Ma'murl {Maa^ir-ftl-Umari, 
Text, III, p, 505) i^he reward is correctly given as two lacs of rupees. 

2 There is a different version of it in the account of Ma'niur j^ian Mu* 

Abul Fadl Ma'muri {Mda^tr-ul-Umara, Text, III, pp. 5 o 5 > 5o6), See Khafi 
Khan, II, pp. 46, 47; according to this author the murder took place in 1069 
A.FI. (December 1658 A.D.) on Aurangzlb 's return from Muttra, but in the 
MM^ir-tfl-Umara, both in this biography and in the account of Ma'mur Khan, 
it is about the time of Aurangzib’s first coronation on rst August, 1658. The 
date is given as 2nd August in Dow’s History of Hindostan, III, p, 259 (1772), 
and 2 ISC July in Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Attrangzih, U, p. 44 ^ (1925), 
and Ishwari Prasad, Short History of Muslim Rule in India, p. 586 (1939); the 
dates in the latter work are in the Old Style or unreformed calendar apparently 
taken from Sir Jadunath’s work and to convert them to the New Style' ii days 
must be added, ’ - 
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became the headquarters^ he was again admitted to the Court at the 
recommendations of Amir Khan^ the brother of Shail^ Mir. On 
the occasion of celebrations for the 3rd anniversary of the accession, 
Najabat Khan, who up to that time used to come to the Presence 
unarmed, was presented a sword^. In the 5th year® the rank of 
5,000 with q, 000 horse, and his original title were restored, in the 
6th year^ Ja*far |^an, the governor of Malwa was summoned to the 
Court for appointment as the Vazir, and Najabat Khan was assigned 
those vast dominions. There he died in the yth year^ of the reign. 
In bravery, manliness and courage he was unique of the age. He had 
selectmen under him. Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb on the return 
journey to Upper India (from the Deccan) to contest his claims for the 
sovereignty often took his advice. As he was a tried soldier with a 
good following, the Prince took good care of him and treated him 
with great courtesy and regard. It is stated that when after the battle 
with Maharaja Jaswant (Singh) the Prince was proceeding to Agra, 
Data Shikoh was preparing to oppose him, Shah Jahan® said that the 
last course appeared to be that he (Shah Jahan) should go into the 
field personally. Most probably there would then be no fighting 
as most of Aurangzib’s companions were government servants, and 
under those circumstances they would not obey Aurang7.Ib’s behests. 
Further, the royal servants with Dara Shikoh would be mote zealous 
than hitherto in Shah Jahan’s presence. When thisjaews was received 
in letters from Agra by the Prince (Aurangzlb), he taking these letters 
went in an agitated stare to the house of Najabat Khan, and asked for 
his advice. Najabat Kh&n represented that it was time for his seista, 
and requested the Prince also to rest there likewise. So the Prince 


1 'Alamgirmma, 230. 

2 Op. cit., p. 564, 

3 Op. cit., p. 762. r 

4 Op. cit., p, 337. , , 

5, Op. p, ■%.* , • ■ ; - . , I 1 s . , 

6 Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Histpry of Aurangzlb, II, pp. 378, 379 and foot- 
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sat down and waited. Najabat ^an after his rest took bis usual 
bang-water and he coining intoxicated returned to the Prince. 

On hearing the proposal he said, “Considering you to be a man of 
determination I have made up my mind to quarrel with my master 
(Shah Jahan). Now the affair is in your hands. When I am excited, 
I will even cross swords with the Lord of the Universe (Jahangir)! 
Come what may! The Prince was reassured, and praised him for 
his firm determination. He had good sons^ some of them have been 
noticed in this work. 


NAJIB-UD-DAULAH NAJIB KHAN 
(Vol. Ill, pp* 865-868)^. 

He was an Afghan. Orignally he was a fama*dar^ 
days when a contest was going on between GhazI-ud-Di 
ul-hdulk and Abul hlansur Khan^, he took up servici 


I One of his sons Najabat Khan who was the of Malkher and 

later of Surat is mentioned in Irvine's Storia do Mogor. lll, p. 490 , A biogra- 
phy of his sister s son Sarhuland Kh an K'h awaja Rahmat Ullah is published in 
Text, II, pp. 477-479. 

a ^ This is a very incomplete biography of a very important personality of 
the times, particularly as almost half of it is devoted to an account of his son 
Dabica ghan. Beale’s account in Oriental Biographical Dictionary (1894 edn.), 
pp. 289,290, is much more detailed. Reference tnay also be made to Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, Vols. I, II. His character is summed up in 
Vol. II, pp. 5115 , 516 . His life by Nur-ud-Din Husain translated by Sir Jadu- 
nath Sarkar was published in Indian Hist. Quart, and Islamic Culture (1933). 

3 For Jama'dar see Irvine, Army of the Indian Mughuls, p. 183. He was 
a party leader of a lower rank than the Tumandar, 

4 For his life see Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary (1894 edn.), p. 
143, Irvine, Journal As. Soc. Bengal, p, 128 et seq, (1879), MaSthk-uWmara 
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ud-Din Khan, and by frequently attending the royal improved 

his bearings. Through *lmad-ul-Mulk!s intercession he was raised to 
the rank of 7,000 and granted the title of Najib-ud-Daulah Bahadur 
/niabit Jang. When the Shah Durrani came in 1170 A.H, (1757 
A.D.), he had an interview with him irj the Capital, and being of 
the same tribe became very powerful, so much so that he was a rival 
even of the Amir-ul-Umara and the ‘Imad-ul-Mulk^. 

When ‘Imad-ul-Mulk after leaving Farrukhabad summoned Raghu- 
nath Rao and Malhar Rao Hdlkar from the Deccan, and with them 
besieged Delhi, NaJib-ud-Daulah started negotiations with Holkar, 
and coming out with his bag and baggage went over to his estates on 
the other side of the Jamna®. There Datta Sindiah besieged him in 
1173 A.H. (1759 A.D.) at Shakartal, and had reduced him to extre- 
mities when he was relieved® by the help of Shuja‘-ud-Daulah^ . 
During this time when the Shah Durrani came, Najib-ud-Daulah was 
in the van of the Shah’s army. He attacked Sadashiv Rao Bhau, and 
performed valiant deeds. Later when the sovereignty was assigned to 
Shah *Alam Bahadur, and the Shah Durrani returned to his country, 
he was confirmed as the Aniir-ul-Umara. In the year 1 179 A.H. 
(1765-66 A.D.) he ably opposed Jawahir Singh Jat, son of Sura j Mai, 
who had advanced towards Shahjahanabad to avenge his father®. He 
(Najib-ud-Daulah) made Mirza Jawan Bal^t the instrument of his 
authority, and remained in the Capital and in possession of full power®. 
Much of the Miyan (Gangetic) Duab constituted his fief. He died in 
1185 A.H.^ (^ 77 ^ A.D.). 

1 See Sir Jadimatli Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, H, pp. i 4 o, 141. 

2 See Sir Jadunath Sarkar, op. cit., pp. 152, 153. 

3 See Sir Jadunath Sarkar, op. cit., pp. 207-212. 

. . 4 For his account see Maa^ir-ul-Umara, Text, II, pp, 715-722. 

5 For a good account of the Jats and Jawahir Singh’s attack on Dellii see 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar, op, cit.^ pp. 417-468. 

6 This is scarcely correct. Ahmad Shah ‘Abdalt when returning to Kabul, 
placed ‘‘Mirza Jawan Bakht, in the nominal charge of affairs under the protec- 
^on of Najib-ud-Daulah”, vide Keene, Fall of the Mughal Empire, p. 79 (1887). 

7 This is incorrect, as Beale, of. states that he died in Rajah 1184 
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His son Dabita Khan^ took possession of his father’s fief. When 
Shah ‘Alam Badshah was returning to Shahjahanabad from Allahabad, 
he through the intervention of Majd-ud-Daulali®, who was then the 
Deputy was conciliated and came to do homage®. The 

standards of the Emperor were in the environments at BadlF, 12 hos 
from the Capital, when in accordance with the royal commands Mirza 
Najaf Khan Bahadur® came- from Akbarabad, and waited upon the 
Emperor. At this time the financial oSicers of the -kingdom claimed 
a large sum as arrears for the royal lands in the Miyan Duab of the 
Suba of Shahjahanabad which were In Dabita lean’s possession. He 
on account of the duplicity of the Chief superintendent, and the 
coalition of Najaf Khan with the Royal forces, and realizing the change 
of fortune, and being conscious of what he had done, slipped off at 
night from the royal camp. He crossed the Ganges to Ghauthgarh®. 

A.K. (October 1770). Sir Jadunath Sarkar, op. cit., p. 415, states that his 
death took place on 31st October, 1770, at Hapur, 

I See Beale, op. cit., p. 423, for a more detailed biography. He died 
in 1785 A.D. See also Keene, op. c/f., pp. 91-144. 

a His name was 'Abdul Ahad Khan, and he succeeded Hisam-ud-Daulah 
as the Diw 3 n-i~Khalsa, see Keene, op. cit., pp. 105,106, 114, 117, 120-124, 129. 

3 Shah ‘Alam from Allahabad had appointed Dabita Khan as the Mir 
Bakhshi in succession to his father, -but wanted him to render accounts and pay 
customary fees of succession, but he preferred fighting and after being defeated 
fled from Shakartal— "Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Fall of Mughal Empire, III, pp. 46, 
52. Later after the battle of Purana Qil‘a, 17th Dfecember 1772 {pp. cit., p. 
6^) the Emperor was forced to restore him to his old office, and all the fagirs 

(P- 75 )- ^ . 

4 Badli with Bawl! as a variant in the text. The correct name Is Badll, 

a small railway station in the Delhi Tahsil, some nine miles to the north-west 
of Delhi on the North-Western Railway towards Ambala 

5 His title was Amir-ul-Vmara DhUlfigat^Hd-Daulah. For his life see 
Beale, op. cit., p. 289, Siyar-td-MHta'd khkh irin, Text,, pp. 995, 996 (Newal 
Kishore cdn., 1897, translation (Cal. edm), W, pp. 18-110, and for fuller 
details, Sir J adunath Sarkar, op, cit., pp. 

6 Gbauthgarh was a stronghold built by Dibiw’ ld.iln: thirteen miles 
north-cast', of Shamil in the MuzJtafamagar District, see Sjjf Jadunath Sarkarj 
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which had long been his home and took refuge there. Alter the 
Emperor returned to the Capital, he with the help of Najaf Khan led 
an ariny against him (Dabita ^han); there was some fighting, and he 
was besieged. Being reduced to serious straits he fled from the fort 
and joined the Sikhs, who had raised the standard of revolt in the 
Pan jab, and had taken possession of the country from Multan to 
Lahore, and even some areas of Shahjahanabad. For a time he used 
to invade the imperial territories with their armies. MifzS Najaf 
Khan applied himself to conciliating him, and sent for him, and 
requested the Emperor to forgive him. Part of his old estates were 
restored to him and he was permitted to leave for looking after their 
management. At the time of writing of this biography he was still 
alive, 

NAJIB-UD-DAULAH SHAIKH ‘ALI ffiAN BAHADUR 
(Vol. m, pp. 863-865). 

He was a descendant of the Saiyid clan of Shaikh Junaid^ of 
Baghdad. His father Shaikh ‘Ali Khan the elder, and his uncle 
Bahroz Khan were the sons of Shaikh Muhammad Junaidl whose 
daughter was married to Shaikh Minhaj Bijapuru Shaikh Minhaj 
was a nobleman of Bljapur. In the 17th year* of ‘Alaragir’s 
reign when BahlulKhan siezed ‘Abdul Karim Kfc^iwas Khan, who was 
die minister of Sikandar ‘Adil Shah, and made himself supreme 


of. cH., p. 136, Dabita Khan’s defiance of the Emperor’s demands, his flight 
to Qhauhgarh, siege of the latter, his flight to the Panja^b and his defeat are 
described- in the same work from pp, 31*9-163. His visit to the Court, his 
pardon and the restoration of his property and part of his jagir on 30th. January, 
are described on p, 162. 

1 Beale, Oriental BiogtAfhied Dictionary (1894 edn,), p. 203. 

2 1673-74 A.D. According ^ Ja^wath Sarkatj History of Anrangzib, 

IV, p. 140, however, Khawas Shan vrm snaad^ a prisoner by Bahlul Khan in 
1675. For an account of the B^pur intri^es: rdfen^d to abpve, set the same 
work, pp, 140, 141.’.,'^ , i ; .■ i. ; , : 
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he, in view _ of the fact that he did not trust the Deccanis 
deputed the ShailA with a £orc 4 for chastising Siva Bhorisle. He also 
sent after him Khidr Khan Pam ostensibly to help the Shail^ but 
really to hill him. On the dajj when Khidr Khan invited the Shaikh 
to a feast, the latter having home to know of his plans dexterously 
killed Khidr ^an; and theiV returned to Ms force. Bahlul Khan 
followed with his army, and fought a great battle with the ShaiHi, 
The Shaikh then came to Guljbarga. In the j 5th year when Baha- 
dur Khan Koka, in accordance with the royal orders, marched from 
Khajistabuhyad (Aurangabad) to chastise ‘Abdul KarTm Khan, the said 
Shaikh came and joined the royal army. After peace had been arrang- 
ed, the said Kokaltash sent the jShalHi to .Gulbarga. The Shaikh wrote 
that if a force was deputed, the fort could be captured. The said 
iOian sent Mazbur Beg son of Oalandar Khan the Qihdar of Bedar— 
who later became known as }an NiAar ]^in— with a force. The 
Shaildj entered the fort and made prisoniJrs of the guards and delivered 
the fort to VazTr Beg, When Da’ud Khan left the fort of Naldrug, 
and wanted to enter the royal army, he sent Bahadur Khan ShaiHi 
Minhaj to the Governor of Haidarabad, After Haidarabad was taken, 
he became influential by taking up service under the Crown. He died 
at his appointed time. Shaikh Muhammad Junaidi, who was in service 
under Bijapur, entered royal service after Bijapur was conquered. After 
his death the leadership passed to Bahroz Khan, and after his demise 
it devolved on ShailA ‘All Khan. In the earlier years of the reign of 
Firdaus Aramgah (Muhammad Shah), when the Ntzam-ul-Mulk Asaf 
Jah delivered much of the territory of the Deccan from the hands of 
the Barah Saiylds, and the high -and low of the Deccan hastened to his 
palace, the Shail^ felt disgusted. On the first day of the interview, 




t This is certainly- incorrect. ' Bahadur ^an Was. not appointedi to the 
Deccan till the i6th year, see Maathir-i-^AUmgm, pp. 123,1 Bahadur 

Khan, sec MaSthir-ul-Umari, Text, I, pp. 798-813, BeVendge ^t Prashad’f 
translation, pp.' , , 
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whllc he was standing at the place of salutation he had a paralytic 
stroke, and died of this illness'. 

After him power was transferred to Shaii^ ‘Air Klian Bahadur. 
He passed all his time in the service of the Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah. 
After a time he was appointed the governor of Nander^, and attained 
a high rank. During the time of Salabat Jang he received the title of 
Najib-ud'Daulah, but he did not like that anyone should call him by 
this name. He was corpulent, but was a good rider. He died in 
nSa A.H. (1768-69 A.D.). His eldest son ‘Abdul Qadir became 
the fief-holder of Ashti and other villages in the Pargana of PathrT in 
Berar. This in accordance with the orders of the Sultan, had been 
the fief of his ancestors, and he held it during his lifetime. But he 
died soon. None of his sons attained any distinction, 

(SAIYID) NAJM-UD-DIN ‘ALI raAN BARAH 
(Vol. II, pp. 508-510). 

He was the son of Saiyid ‘Abdullah Khan Saiyid Miyan^'. He 
was distinguished for bravery and manliness, which were the attributes 
of his high family. When his brothers Qutb-ul-Mulk and Amlr- 
ul-Umara distinguished themselves in the service of Muhammad 
Farrukh Siyar, and rose to high ranks, he also was exalted by an 
increase in his appointment. Afterwards, when the jugglery of Fate 
cast the Emperor* into the whirlpool of misfortune, and Qutb-ul-Mulk 
in attendance on the Sultan Rafi‘-ud-Daulah marched from the Capital 
to chastise Raja Jai Singh, tlie government thereof was entrusted to 

r The account so far deals with the ancestors of ‘.Mi I$han, whose 
biography is confined to a short account in the next paragraph. 

z District in Haidarabad State. 

3 For his genealogical .tree see Blochojann’s translation of A'in I (2nd cdn.), 
p. 428. His full name was Saiyid ‘Abidullah I^an Tihanpuri alias Saiyid 
Miyan. Njajm-ud-Din was the 4tll son. 

4 This is a reference to Farftd^ Siyar’s deposition and finally his murder 
in 1719 A.D, For details see Irvine, Later Moghuls^ I, pp. 386-394. 
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Najm-ud-Dln’^. In tke and year o£ the rcigti of Flrdans Aratngah 
(Muhammad Shah) when the Amir-ul-Umara was assasinaced, and 
Qutb-ul-Mulk, who was returning to the Capital but had not yet 
arrived there, he became distracted in his mind by the news of the 
assassination of his brother. He sent his men to the Capital to bring a 
prince® and wrote to, Najm-ud-Dm to look after the affairs. When the 
said Khan heard the news he lost patience’’’, and sent a force of infan- 
try and cavalry with the Kdtwal to besiege the house of 1‘timad ud- 
Daulah Muhammad Amir Khan. Later on receipt of a letter from the 
Qutb-ul-Mulk he withdrew his forces. It is stated that in arranging 
about troops he had Issued a proclamation that small ponies and old 
lame horses would be accepted equally with Arabian horses^. 

On the day of battle*’, he was in charge of the vanguard, and 
fought bravely in a severe and extraordinary fighting. In this hard 
battle he was severely wounded, and having lost an eye was 
captured and put into the prison. His daughter, who was 9 or 10 
years old, had been taken from the palace by his men and hidden in 
the house of a hereditary female singer during these turbulent times. 
She was taken and brought before the Emperor. Some of the ladies 

1 See Irvine, cjp. df,, p. 428. According to the authorities cited by 
Irvine, however, it was Khan Jahan who was left in charge of the city and the 
palace at Delhi. 

2 Lit. tlie expression y c/ means : for bringing a regulation. 

Tora is, however, used here for the insignia of the empire, i.e., a prince, Kba fI 
Khan, II, p. 9^4. This prince was Ibrahim, whose enthronement took place 
on 26th October, 1720. He was dethroned after the battle of Hasanpur and 
died in 1746 A.D. 

3 Khafi Khan, II, p. 913. Irvine, op. , 11 , p. 75 - • , 

4 Kh^fl Ehau, II, p. 916. This happened after he had been appointed and 

Ba^shi by Sultan Muhammad Ibrahim. It means that the ol^wjers of ponies 
etc. received equal pay with those who had good horses, account 

is very graphic and clearly shows the anxiety of Najtia-ud-Din to enlist what- 
ever was available. See also Irvine, op, cit-., II, ,p. 77. ’ ' 

5 Battle of Hasanpur, a4th November, tyio, see? Irv&fej !ojp, dif., pp. 
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of the palace wished to marry her to the Emperor. At the urgent 
representation of the Qutb-ul-Mulk, that such a thing had never 
happened to the Barah Saiyids, this was stopped, and the girl was taken 
back to her father’s househ In the 7ch year through the intercession 
of Mubariz-ul-Mulk Sarbuland Khan, Najm-ud-Dln was released from 
the prison, and appointed to the charge of Ajmer^. When Sarbuland 
Khan, the Governor of Gujarat, went to Ahmadabad, the Marhattas, 
who were plundering the area, blockaded the city and besieged him. 
The said l^an, in accordance with the royal orders, hurried to his 
assistaince, and fighting bravely with the vile enemy repulsed them. 
Later he returned to his post, and after, some time was appointed 
Governor of Gwaliar (Gwalior), where he carried on the affairs of the 
government zealously till he died®. It is stated that after he lost an 
eye, he had an artificial one made of crystal which was inserted 
between the two eyelids, so chat it appeared to onlookers as if both his 
eyes were normal. 


NAMDAR KHAN 
(Vol. in, pp. 830-833). 

He was the eldest son of Jumdat-ul-Mulk Ja‘far Khan*. His 
mother Farzana Begam was the sister of Mumtaz-uz-Zamanl. In the 
19th year of the reign of Firdaus AsbiyanT (Shah Jahan) when the 
King resolved to go to Kabul, and appointed fa'far Khan the Governor 
of the province of Lahore, Namdar Khan was given the rank of 500 
with 1 00 horse®. In the 2 3td year when the said Khan was appointed 


1 ghan, 11 , pp. 934, 936. Irvine, of. cit., II, p. 93. 

2 Irvine, op. cH^ IL-p* 185. He was released in 1725 A.D. after having 
becfi in prison for 5 years. 

3 Irvine, of. dt., p.193. . ' . 

4 He is called 'Umdit-al-Mulk in his biography in the Maathir-^Hl-Umarn. 
Text, I, pp. 53 ^' 535 » Beveridge & Prashad’s translation, pp. 723, 724. 

5 BSdshahnama, II, ,p, 500, and ^Amd-i-SMih, ll, p. 470. 
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Governor o£ the province of the Capit4,> 

was increased to i ,000 with 200 horse,- In the 24th year, \yhen his 
father was appointed Governor of Bihar, he had an increase of 500 
with 400 horse*. In the 28th year*, he was exalted above others by 
being promoted to the rank of 2,000 with 1,000 horse. In the 29th 
year^ he was honoured with the grant of Hag, and in the 30th year*, 
he was appointed Superintendent of the Household b succession to 
Hayat Idian, and his tank was increased to 2,500 with 1,500 horse. 
Later when Sultan Muhammad Aurangzlb came from the Deccan, and 
fought with Sultan Data Shikoh at Samugarhi and Data Shikoh fled 
towards Lahore, and most of the royal servants took service under 
‘AlamgTr, he also did so In d was exalted with the grant of a robe of 
honour®. 

After some time he hurried to the Deccan^ to assist Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh, and distinguished himself there. In the 7th year he, 
in accordance with the royal orders, returned to the Court. In the 
9th year he was employed to convey from Agra to the Capital® the 
treasure which had been transferred there earlier in accordance with 
rbyal orders. The same year it was decided to send him there. In 
the same year, as agreements had been broken between the King and 
Shah ‘Abbas II of Iran, and Sultan Mu'azzam had been sent to Kabul 
with an army as a vanguard, Namdar Kh an was granted a robe of 
honour, and a horse, and his rank was increased to 4,000 with 3,000 
horse, and he was deputed to accompany the said Prince.® In the 

1 ‘Amal-i~Salih, III, p. 104. 

2 Of. «f., p, 120; his rank is given after promotion as 1,000 with 600 

horse. , . 

3 Of. cit., p. 201, where his new rank is stated to have been 2,000 with 
6oo horse. 

4 Of. c/f., p. 204, 5 Of. af., p. 221. 6 ‘Mamgtrnama^ f. 

7 In ^A[amgtrn3ma, f. 81 j, it IS stated that he- was ih the DcccianTtt the 

6th year, and his rank was inaeased to 4.000 with 2,500 herSej, also «c<"pp. 
864, 865. - - ‘ - ' ''i. ’ 

8 Of. cit., pp. 961, 962. . -g Of. cit., 6. , 
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loth ycaf, he was appointed Faujdar of the Sarkar of Muradabad, and 
his hopes were fulfilled by the grant of a robe of honour and a horse 
wiifh gold trappings. In the i3th year^ he came to the Court and 
offered his salutations. And as in the same year, his father, who was 
the Prime Minister, died^, Sultan Muhammad. A‘zam and Muham- 
mad Akbar were sent to convey condolences to the house of Namdar 
Khan and Kamgar Khan. Each of them received a robe of honour, 
and their mother was granted a suitable present (Tdra). Sultan Akbar 
made the two brothers give up mourning, and presented them at the 
Court, Each received a decorated dagger with a string of pearls attach- 
ed and other favours as marks of the ending of the mourning. In the 
i,^|.th year^ Namdar Khan was appointed Governor of the Suba of 
Akbarabad (Agra). In the 1 7th year he for some reason fell out of 
grace, and was deprived of his rank. He was granted a pension of 
Rs. 40,000 a year and retired to Aubgarh^. In the i8th year® he 
was restored to favour, and was reinstated in the rank of 4,000 with 
2,000 horse, and appointed Governor of Oudh in succession to Sadat 
Khan. Afterwards he was removed from this office and remained in 
attendance at the Court till he died®. Marhamat Khan Dlndar was 
his son. He in the 25th year was appointed to accompany ‘Azun- 

1 ' Sec MaatMr-i‘-*Atamgmf p. 92, where his recall from Muradabad is 
recorded in the 12th year. 

2 ’ d[iaa^ir-i-^ 2 Umgm,- ij^. 103. ' Also see Maa^ir-ul-Umara, translation, 
I, p. 723 and notes i, 2. 

3 Ma 3 thif-i ‘Aiatngmi 

4 Id., p. 132, see also Irvine’s Storw Mogor, 11 , p. 389, note 2, where 
it is stoted that he retired to Obgadh? 

, 5 W., p. 143, where he is stated to have succeeded Sa'adat or Siyadat 

^an. * . . ■ . '-J 

6 Irvine, op. cit., p. 390, • According to Manucci, who says that he was a 
friend of Namdar Khan, th« Shan was an illegitimate child of Shah Jahan by 
his mistress Farzana Begam. gives 1678 A.D. as the year of his death, but 
this is not recorded in MMibir'i'^Alaingm. He was the son-in-law of Dhulfiqar 
K 1 an Qaramanlu, vide Maa^irri-'AUmglri, p. 27^ and ‘Alamgtrnama, p. 439. 





him saying that Mir Yahya and his son Mir ‘Abdul Latif were 
Sunnis, and the leaders of the Sunnis of Qazwin. The Shah while 
still in Adhurbaijan appointed messengers to arrest the Mir with his 
family and take them to Isfahan (Ispahan), and keep them imprisoned. 
At that time his second son Mir ‘Ala,-ud'Daulah Kami, the author 
of the narrative Naja is-ul-MaaMr^ , was in A^urbaijan; he sent this 
news by a special messenger to his father, Mir Yahya was too old 
and infirm to run away, and so went with the King’s men to Isfahan 
where after a year and nine months he died in ’962 A.H. (1555 A.D.) 
at the age of 77. But Mir ‘Abdul Latif on receipt of the news at 
once fled to Gllan, and later on the invitation of Jannat AshiyanI 
(Humayun) went to India. Humayun, however, had died before his 
arrival, and the Mir reached India with his sons and grandsons in the 
beginning of Akbar’s reign®. He was graciously and kindly received, 
and in the 2nd year was exalted with the appointment of Akbat’s 
tutor. That great sovereign could neither read nor wr»te, but he 
learnt from the Mtr some odes of Hafiz (Lisan-ul-Ghaib). The Mir 
was distinguished for his learning, eloquence and forbearance. Be- 
cause of his liberal views devoid of bigotry he was well-kno^yn as a 
Sunni throughout Iran, and in India he was generally accepted as a 
Shi'a. Apparently because the Mir had reached the stage of universal 
tolerance, the zealots of every sect reviled him'. It is stated that he 
led a very pure and ascetic life, and was always ready to help all who 
were in trouble. He lived well andl prudently. When the King became 
displeased with Bairam Khan, and the latter started from Agra towards 
Alwar, and it was reported that he intended to bring about a rebellion 
in the Panjab, Akbar came from Delhi, and sent the Mir® — ^whora 
he used to regard superior to all his courtiers in wisdom and fidelity — 
to Bairam ^an, so that he might by his sage counsel restrain him 




1 Vide Ivapow, op, cH.^ p, 465; the work is stated to have been written in 
973-982 A.H. (1565- 1575 A.D.). 

2 Akbarnaina, Tex^ If, p. 19, Beveridge*s translation, II, p. 35. . 
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from evil designs. The Mir died in the town of Sikri in 081 A.H. 
1 573 A.D.) and Qasim Arslan composed the chronogram : 

F^ d^s (The glory of the race of Yas-981). His son Mir 
GhiyaA-ud-Din ‘Ah was distinguished for his benevolence, good 
nature and his long service under Akbar, and was always a favourite 
of the King. In the 26th year^ -he was granted the title of Naqib 
Mian. Though he only reached the rank of 1,000 by the 40th year 
he was on terms of grear intimacy (with the King). Akbar gave 
Sakina Bm Begam. the sister of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, in 
marriage to his cousin Shah GhazI ^an. His uncle Qadi ‘Isa— 
who had long served as a QadI in Iran- came to India, and was taken 
into government service. He died in 980 A.H. (1572-73 A.D.). 
Naqib P^an in the 38th year reported to the King chat Qadi ‘Isa had 
left his daughter to the King, and that chaste lady had since long been 
aspiring ^for the honour of marriage. Akbar went to the house ot 
Naqib I^an and married her according to ancestral rites^ In the 
reign of Jananglr he was honoured by an increase in his rank and 
lnfluence^ and in the 9th year 1023 ^.H. (1614 A.D.) when Jahan- 
gir was residing at Ajmer, he died^ and was hurried in the marble 
courtyard of the mausoleum of Mu‘in-ud-Dln (Chishti) along with his 
wife^who was a great and wise lady. Naqib Kh.i Was Lptio: 
ally we l versed in the knowledge of Hadlth (Traditions), travels, and 
chronicles. His historical knnwlfrl rr/* H - .1 T • 
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that he had learnt the seven volumes o£ Randat-uS'Safa^ by heart, 
and was also skilled in geometry. Jahangir mentions in his Memoirs 
that Naqib Khan had remarkable powers of conjecture, and was wonder- 
fully keen sighted. After seeing a flock of pigeons in the air, he 
could say exactly how may there were. Naqib ^^an was long lived. 
It is stated tliat he was intimate with rtimad-ud-Daulah* and Mir 
Jamal-ud-Din Husain Injil'k His son Mir ‘Abdul Latif, who also 
bore the same name as his grandfather, was also a wise and learned 
man. He was married to the sister of Micza Yusuf Khan Ridvi'^, 
and had a high rank. But later he became- insane and died. 

NaSIR khan MUHAMMAD AMaN 
(Vol. HI, pp. 833^35). 

He was the son of Husain Beg f^an^. In the reign of ‘Alamgir 
he was appointed to Kabul,, and having performed good services there 
was granted the title of Nasir ^an. In the beginning of Bahadur 
Shah’s reign, when IbridmmKhan, who had been appointed Governor 
of Kabul, did® not make a proper settlement of the country, and so 
retired to his fief in Sodhra’’, Nasir Khan was appointed Governor in 

1 For details of this work see Ivanow, Descr, Cat. Persian Manuscripts 
Asiat. Soc. Bengal (1924), pp. 5 . 6 and Hidayat Hosain, Qaniin~i~Humaysini, 
preface, pp. XXIX-^XXXI 

2 Father of Nur Jahan, for life sec Maa^ir-ul-U mara. Text, I, pp. 
127-/35. . 

3 For his biography see Maa^ir-ul-Vmara, Text, III, pp. 358-360, Beve- 
ridge & Prashad's translation, I, pp, 742,743. 

4 See Blochmann’s translation of A'ln, I (2nd edn.), pp. 369-371. 

5 Maa^ir-ul-Vmara, Text, I, pp. S 9 ^' 593 ' Beveridge & Prashad’s transla- 
tion, I, pp. 639-640. 

6 For Ibrahim Khan see Maa;^ir-ul-Umara, Text, I, PP- 395 " 30 i, Beveridge 

& Prashad’s translation, I, pp. 643-657.- in the text is a typographical 

error for 

7 A town on the west bank of the Chenab river near Waztrabad in the 
Panjab. 
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his place’^. He died about t\ie end o£ Farruyi Siyar’s reign, probably 
in the year 1125 A.H. (1717 A.D.). His son Naslrl Khan succeed- 
ed his father as the Governor, As His mother was an Afghan, he 
made a proper settlement of the country and kept the roads in good 
order. In the 2nd year® of Muhainmad^ ShCih’s reign, when Nizaan- 
ul-Mulk was appointed the Chief Minister, an order was issued con- 
firming NasirT Khan in the appointment and granting him the title of 
his father. When Nadir Shah on his way to India entered Kabul, he 
was in Peshawar. When in 1 151 A.H. (1738 A.D.) the royal army 
reached P^hawar, a battle took place between them, and the said 
Khan was made a prisoner^. For a time he was under surveillance. 
After reaching Lahore, Nadir Shah pardoned him, and as before 
appointed him Governor of KabuP, and confirmed him in the appoint- 
ment after his return from Delhi. He spent a long time in Kabul, 
but lost his governorship in the time of Shah Durrani®. He came to 
Shah Nawaz Khan PhilaurT, and later went to Delhi, In the year 
i i6i A.H. (1748 A.D.) he hurried with I‘timad-ud-Daulh to fight 
against the Shah Durrani®. Afterwards, he went to the Panjab with 
Mu‘In-ul-Mulk, and was given charge of certain estates. As they 
disagreed, he returned to DelhK, During the period of premiership 


1 10171310 coooecdon with the appointments made by Farruhh Siyar, 
it is noted that Kabul was left in the hands o£ Nasir ^an, see Irvine, Later 
Moghuls, I, p. 261. 

2 Nizam-ul-Mulk was appointed Vaztr on 3rd March, 1722, see Irvine, 
Later Moghuls, II, p. 106. 

3 Fraser, H'istory of Madir Shah, pp. i 35 ) For fuller details see 

Irvine, Later Moghuls, II, p. 270, 324, 325, and Sir Jadunatli Sarkar’s account 
in the same work, pp. 330, 331, and footnotes. 

4 Sir Jadunath Sarkar, of. cit., p. 333, 

5 Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Fall of Mughal Empire, '!, pp, 205, 206, 212. ) 

6 _W., p, 215. , . ' ‘ i.-, 5^.. j 

7 Id., pp. 415, 416. Fie was appointed Faufddr of the four naahals-T-Sialkot, 
Pasrur, Gujarat and Aurangabad — by Mu'ih-ul-Mulk the SnbahdSr of the 
Panjab. He, however, began to conspire with Safder jang UgaiUst Jiis patron. 
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of Intizam-uci-Daulah he went to Ahmad |^an Bangasli in Farruhba- 
bad^, and was content with whatever was offered to him. He died 
•there. 

NASIR-UD-DAULAH SALABAT JANG 
: ■ (VouiH.pp. 835-83;!), 

Generally known as ‘Abdur Rahim Khan^, he was the uterine 
brother of !^an Firuz Jang. In the time of AurangzTb he w'as exalted 
by the grant of the title of Khan, and in Bahadur Shah’s reign he 
received the title of Chin Qulich an, and was appointed F4M;d4r of 
■Jaunpur. Later he attached himself to Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah, and 
when the latter went from* Mai wa to the Deccan, he accompanied him 
and commanded the advance guard of the centre in the battle® againit 
Saiyid Dilawar *A 1 I Khan. In the baccle'^ against *Alam ^All Khan 
he was in the ring wing. Afcer the victory and after reaching 
Aurangabad, he in 1132 A.H. (1720 A.D.) was promoted to the 
rank of 5,060 with 5,006 horse, and received the title of Naslr-ud<* 
Daulah Salabat Jang. Next year he was transferred to the governor- 
ship of Burhanpur in succession to Marhamat Khan. When Asaf Jah 
Bahadur went to the Court, and after appointment as the Prime 

The latter defeated him in a battle at Sialkot in July, 1749, after which he 
returned to Delhi. 

1 See Irvine’s account of The Bangash Nawahs of Varrttkhahad in fourn. 

As. Soc. Bengal, XLVIH (1879), PP' H7- Dn the breaking up of the 
imperial court at Delhi and its occupation by the Marhattas many of the nobles 
sought shelter at Farrukhabad. Naslr ^an ex-Subahddr of Kabul is mentioned 
on p. 147 the “great nobles”, who was in-charge of the fireworks on 

the occasion of the marriage of the son of the Nawab. 

2 He was the uncle of Ni^am-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah, and was his faithful 
agent in die Deccan during , the Nhara’s absence in Delhi, He kept him 
regularly informed of the rebellious designs of his son Nasir Jang, the Viceroy 
of die Deccan. Nasir Jarig was defeated in a battle near Daulatahad on 23rd 
July, 1741. 

. 3 Battle of Husainpur, 30th June, 1720. 

4 Battle of Balapur, 21st August, i 7 ai. 
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Minister was deputed to suppress Haidar Qull &ah in Ahmadabad, 
he in accordance with the orders of the Prime Minister hurried from 
his province and joined him^. After that business was disposed of, he 
returned happily to his post. In the battle^ against Mubariz ^ati 
‘Imad-ul-Mulk, he was assigned the command of the left wing, and 
after the victory he was promoted to the rank of 7,000 with 7,000 
horse. After the death of ' Adad-ud-Daulah he presented himself in 
response to the orders of Asaf Jah and was given the charge of 
Aurangabad, and the governorship of Burhanpfu' was assigned to 
Hafiz-ud-Din. When the aforesaid Bahadur (Asaf |ah) went to the 
Court for the. second time, and left Naslr Jang, the Martyr, as his 
deputy in Aurangabad, the said Khan was appointed as the Governor 
of Burhanpur in the yeatii48 A.H. (1735 A.D.). After the- in- 
vasion and return of N^ir Shah, when Asaf Jah after taking leave 
from the King was returning to the Deccan, and reached near .Burhan- 
pur, NasIr-ud-Daulah went to welcome him, and both were gratified 
at this opportunity of meeting each other. When Asaf Jah started on 
the expedition towards Trichinopoly\ NasIr-ud-Daulah was for a second 
time appointed Governor of Burhanpur in addition to the charge of 
Aurangabad. In the same year 1156 A.H. (1743 A.D.) he died. 
He was of a very courteous and hospitable nature, and very fond of 
sightseeing and amusements. He built a good hoitsc in Burhanpur. 
Outside of Aurangabad by the side of i^idtl Tank he built a bunga- 
low known as the “The Spectacle House”, His servants were chiefly 
of Mughal descent. He ha'd a son named Mujahid Khan. Asaf Jah 
was very kindly disposed towards him, but he was a simpleton.. At 
last he donned the dress of a dervish. For a time he lived by selling 
his father’s properties in Burhanpur, His end is not known. 


t See Yusuf Husain Khan’s 75/1, 1 , p. 149. 

2 , Battle of Shakarkhera, a ist October, 17*4.. 

3 Niaam-ul-Mulic occupied the fortress of Trichinopoly on 29th August, 
1743, see Yusuf Husain Khan, op. ciL, p. 25-3, 
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(MIRZa) NAUOTAR SAFAVI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 555-557). 

He was the son of Mirza Haidar, the second son of Mirza 
Muzaffar Husain Qandaharl’. As Mtrza Muzaffar’s fortunes did not 
follow the road of succe'ss in the Court of the Emperor Akbar, his sons 
also did not get anv high positions. In the reign of Jahangir Mirza 
Haidar attained the rank of 500 with 150 horse. When the kingdom 
was glorified by the accession of Shah Jahan to the throne, he, in view 
of his being descended from a noble family, was granted the rank of 
1,000 with 200 horse^. In the 4ch year he died. His son Mirza 
Naudhar through good luck became the recipient of royal favours, and 
in the iSth year® had attained the high rank of 2,000 with 2, coo 
horse. In the 19th year^ He had an increase of 500, and was 
appointed the Chief Falconer (^Qiishhegt). In the same year he was 
further promoted by 500, and consequently his rank advanced to 
3,000”. In so far as favours need some excuse, he was, in the 2 and 
year, on the occasion of the* feast of the solar weighing, exalted to the 
rank of 4,000 with 3,000 horse. In the first expedition to Qandahar 
he accompanied Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb, and was in command 
of the left wing. In the disposition of the battles, the guarding of 
the foot of the Chahl Zlnah® hill was entrusted to him and his brother 
Mirza Sultan, and in this connection he performed valuable services. 
In the 23rd year he received the fief of Bahrai’ch in the south of 
Oudh, in succession to 1 ‘tlqad Khan, and was busy settling it. Later 
he was appointed Faujdar of Mandu. 


1 See Blochmann’s translation of I (2nd edn.), pp. 327,328, where a 
very good, account of Mirza Muzaffar Husain during Akbar’s time is given. 

2 Bad 3 hah 7 uma, I, pt, i, p, 185. 

3 1 8th year according to Badshahnama, II, p. 426. 

4 Id., p. 470, .. ^ Id., 480. 

6 ;1^ and the variant *,^1 in the text are apparently J^s. 

Chahl Zinah, the hill at the base of which Old Qandahar was built. It is 
Cbahl Zinah in *Amdl Salih, III, p. 73. 
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As he suflEered from a long and continuous illness, he could not 
attend to any work, so much so that he even could not look after his 
own fief. In the 26th year, he resigned his office, and was assigned 
a pension of Rs. 30,000 a year. An order was also issued that as 
Mirza Murad Iltifat ]^an son of MTrza Rustam Qandaharl, his father s 
uncle, had retired to Patna, he also should go there. After some time 
he returned from Patna to Agra, and lived there in retirement, free 
from want and cares. In the yth year of ‘Alamgir’s reign^ in the year 
1074 A.H. (1663-64 A.D.) he died a natural death. The Mirza 
was a spendthrift. He squandered whatever he received, but he was 
invariably benevolent towards the needy. The following posy was 
engraved on the scone of his ring. 

Verse 

Poor Naudhar, if he had money. 

Would not leave a poor man in the world. 

NAWAZISH ™aN mirza ‘ABDUL KAFI 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 828-830). 

He was a half brother of Asalat Khan^ and Khalil Ullah Khan? 
the Mir Ba^shi. A detailed account of the family has been included 
in the biography of his grandfather, Mir Khalil Ullah Yazdl*, and 
additional details, which were not relevant to the account, have been 
given in the notices of the brothers; the present biography is supple- 
mentary to those accounts. When Mir ^alll Ullah Yazdl left his 
land and home owing to the oppression of the ruler of Iran, Shah 

1 'Alamgirnama, p. 858, 

2 Maa^ir~ul-Umara, Text, I, p. 167-172, Beveridge's translation, I, pp, 

•' ^ 95 -^ 99 - ; ' " 

3 Id., Text, I, pp. 775-782, Beveridge & Prashad’s translation,;!, pp. 

770. , . ■ . ^ ^ , 

4 Id., Text, III, pp- 335-342, Beveridge & Prashad’s translation, L pp;- 

770'774- ' ■ ^ j ; ; . v: ;;; ' 
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‘Abbas I, and came to India, he was very graciously received by the 
Emperor Jahangir, who welcomed his arrival and bestowed favours on 
him. ■ Sometime later his son Mir Miran escaped from the Shah, 
and after enduring great hardships found refuge from the heat of 
calamities of the world with Jahangir. He, however, could not bring 
his young sons Asalat Khan and Kh alil Ullah Khan with him, and 
they remained behind in Iran. At his request Jahangir sent a message 
through his ambassador Khan ‘Alam for allowing the sons to migrate 
to India, and that generous Shah very graciously sent them to their 
father. After Mir Miran had settled down in India, and as the nobi- 
lity and gentility of his family were universally known, and he also 
was esteemed and respected by all, he married Saliha Begam, the elder 
daughter of Yamm-ud-Daulah Asaf I^an, Khan I^ananh She gave 
births to Mirza ‘Abdul Kafl and his sister Shahzada Bsgam, who was 
married to Safshikan son of Mirza Husain Safavl. He was always a 
respected courtier of Shah Jahan. In the 19th year“ he was granted 
the title of Nawazish j^an, and his rank was gradually increased to 
2,500. In the 30th year he was appointed QUrbegt in succession to 
Mirza Sultan Safavl. In Aurangzib’s reign he was sent off as the 
Fatijdar oi Mandu which was the premier citadel of the province of 
Malwa, He died there in the 8th year. 

NAZAR BAHADUR KHWESHGI 
(Voi. Ill, pp. 818-821). 

He was born and bred in Qasur, which is a town in the Bari 
Du’ab, about ib.kos^ from Lahore, and was the home of the Kh wesh- 
gis, who among the Afghans were noted for their Integrity and nobi- 
lity. He was one of chief attendants of Shahzada Parviz, Later on 

I Elder sister of Muintaz Mahal, the Empress of Shah Jahan. 
a This is incorrect, as according to Bictshahnama. II, p, 679, his rank was 
advanced to 1,500 with 500 horse by an increase of 500 Dhat in the 20th 
year. ' ^ 

3 34 miles to the. south-east of LahSre. 
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entering Jahangir’s service he was appointed to the rank of 1,500. In 
Shah Jahan’s reign, as a result of his close association and his fidelity, 
he was greatly trusted, and in the and year’^ was appointed of 

Samhhal. In the siege of Daulatabad his bravery and courage became 
apparent to all. On the day when ‘Anbarkot fell into the hands of 
the imperialists, the garrison poured from the top of the rampart— 
which had been mined— volleys of arrows and bullets, so that the 
troops which had been assigned to enter the fort could not do so, and 
taking shelter in the entrenchments were unable to move forward. 
Nasirl ^an® ^an Dauran in company with Nazar Bahadur courage- 
ously entered the fort from the right, and started a sharp hancTtm-hand 
fight. This outstanding manoeuvre forced the garrison into the moat 
of the second fort which was called Mahakot. As a reward for this 
service Nazar Bahadur received suitable favours from the King. Later 
for sotne reason he passed nearly two years in retirement. As his 
truthful and correct nature, constant attendance and ready service were 
well known to all, he was in the i4ch year restored to favour, and 
received the rank of 2,500 with 1,500 horse^. In the 15 thy ear he 
distinguished himself in the expedition to the ChakI country, and the 
conquest of the forts of Man’ and Taragarh"^. In the ipth year, he 
was raised to the rank of 3,000 with 2,500 horse®, and was sent off 
with Prince Murad Bakhsh to .BalWi and Badal^shan. When the 
latter attaching little value to the ancestral dominions, which had so 
cheaply fallen into his hands, and owing to his ease-loving nature 
determined to retire, Nazar Bahadur !^weshgl with Qullj i^an had 
been deputed, in accordance with the plans of the minister Sa'ad Ullah 
^an, to protect Badal^shan. Out of love for his country he left this 
post with a number of the Rajas, and came to Peshawar®. As he was 
forbidden to cross the Indus, he stayed tlicrc, till again he started for 
the same country in company with the Prince Muhammad Aufangzib. 


1 Badsh^hn^ma, I, pt. i, p., 255*. 
3 ' Badshahnama, II, p. 217. 

5 Id ,, p. 723. 


2 M.. P..513- .. ■' 

4 ld„ pp. 264,266. 

6 'Amal.Salih^ III, pp. to-ip 
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In the Qandahar campaign, in the a3rd year, he distinguished himself 
by sticking firmly tu his post, and fighting bravely in the battle which 
Rustutn Khan Deccani*^ in charge of the advance-guard fought with 
30,000 brave Qizalbash soldiers. His bravery and courage were 
almost legendary, and as the enemy in spite of its numbers could not 
achieve anything, turned back and joined the other forces. After the 
victory he was, as a reward for his dintinguished services, granted an 
increase in the rank of 1,000 Dhat and horse, which as a result 
became 4,000 foot with 4,000 horse, In the 22nd year^, 1062 A.H. 
(1652 A.D.) he died at Lahore. Shams-ud-Din, the eldest son had the 
rank of 1,500 foot with i ,500 horse, and Qutb-ud-Dln, the second son, 
had the same rank with 1,400 horse. He also had another son, Asad 
Ullah by name, who also was appointed to the same rank. Nazar 
Bahadur was distinguished for his piety and honesty. He did not 
become haughty on account of his rank, and lived like a dervish. All 
his servants were his relations, or belonged to his clan, and he treated 
them like brothers. He had one meal of the day with his soldiers. 
Hiis integrity was such that after paying for the soldiers, and his own 
necessary expenses, he presented before the King a true statement of 
the income from his fief, and kept nothing out of it for himselF. 

NIYABAT- KHAN 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 809-811). 

His name was ‘Arab, and he was the son of Mir Hashim ^an of 
Nishapur, who, when the Khan ^anan Mun‘im Beg"*^ was sent by 
Akbar to conquer the eastern districts was appointed to accompany 

‘Amal Sslsb, III, p. 89. 

2 Not the 22nd year as incorrectly stated in tire text. 

3 The author gives details of the good qualities of Naxar Bahadur, as he 

was the ancestor of' his friend and protector, see Maa^ir-ul-Umara, Text, III, 
P< 777 * ' ■ ’ - , 

. 4 For his biography see MM^ir-ftt-Umara, I, pp. 635-645; and Bloch- 
mann’s translation of I (and edn.), pp. 333, 334. 



* f ''!?*" a newswriter or correspondent was really an intelligence 

officer. 

a Khan Khanan died at Gaur, the ancient town of LakhnauK, on i8th 
Rajah 983 A.H. (a 3rd October, 1575 A.D;), see AkbarnSma, Text, III, p. '160, 
Beveridge’s translation, III> pp. 226; 227, footnote i. On the same pages is 
given a description of the diange of capital to Gaur, its unhealthy climate and 
the names of some of the officers who died there. A list of 14 officers who 
died there is given by Blochminn, of, cit., pp. 407,408. The number is 13 
in Md3^ir-ul-Umara, I, p. 644. The date of Mun'im ^an’s death in 
Munta^ab-ut-TawarM, Text, 11 , p. 217, Lowe’s translation, II, p. 221, is nth 
Rajab 983 A.H. (.i6th October, 1575 A.D.). 

3 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 95, Beveridge's translation, III, p. 134, where 
‘Arab’s acting as his father’s deputy and the grant of the title of Niyabat ^an 
arc rccorded- 

4 Sasram in Bihar, sec Akbarnama. Text IIL p. 285, Beveridge’s transla- 
tion, p. 418. 

5 Mttntakhab-ul-Lnbbab, Text, 11 , p. 289, Lowe’s translation, 11 , p. 297. 
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him, and to act as a correspondent for those regions. In the aoth 
year®, he died at Gaur cantonment, where many other officers died 
about this time as a result of the unhealthy climate. Niyabat Khan 
acted as his father’s duputy at the Court, and used to lay before the 
King his father’s reports. In the 19th year®, he was granted the 
title of Niyabat ^an, and after the conquest of the Suba of Bihar he 
was allowed a fief* there, and appointed to accompany j^an Khanan. 
who was deputed to conquer Bengal, and rendered good service. After 
a time he was appointed Collector of the Crown-lands, and when the 
accountants demanded the arrears, he did not pay up, and behaved.in an 
indiscreet fashion. He besieged Karra, which was in the fief of Isma’il 
Qull ^an, and killed Ilyas Khan Lankah, the latter’s servant in battle. 
Consequently Isma’il Qull ^an was deputed by the Emperor with an 
army to proceed against him®. In the 25th year after a battle in 
which many were killed, Niyabat Khan took to flight. Afterwards lie 
joined Ma'sum Khan Farrankhudl, who had strayed from the right 
path, and was with him in the battle against Shahbaz Khan, When 
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Ma'sum Khan^ after being victorious was defeated, and fied to 
Oudh, and was pursued by Shahbaz Khan with an army which he had 
collected, Niyabat j^an separated from him. In the 26th year, he 
with ‘Arab Bahadur and others stirred up a commotion in Sambhal®. 
As Hakim ‘Ain-ul-Mulk^ had strengthened the fort of Bareilly, arid 
set about collecting the fief-holders of the neighbourhood there, Niya- 
bat Khan on the recommendation of some landholders submitted and 
joined the imperial army^ And having solicited a letter of recommen- 
dation from the Miriam Makanl, he came to the Court in the ayth 
year with letter of security from the » august lady as his document of 
par, don*. The Emperor considering the prevailing circumstances 
pardoned his offences. It has not been possible to trace the year® 
of his death. 

(KHWATA) NIZAM-UD-DIH AHMAD® 

(Vol. I, pp. 660-664). 

He was the son of Khwaja Muqlm of Herat, who was one of 
Babur’s officials, and at the close of the reign of that monarch was the 
Divan-i’Bityutat’ . After Babur’s death he joined Mirza ‘Askari, and 
at the time when Humayun after conquering Gujarat, assigned Ahma- 
dabad to Mirza ‘Askari, he (Muqlm) was Mirza’s Vazir, In t\xc 

1 Muntakhit-hHl-LHbbab, Text, 11 . pp. 290, 298. 

2 Akbarn^ma, Text, III, p. 348. Beveridge’s translation. Ill, pp. 511, 
512. 

3 See Muntakhab-fft-TawSrikh, Haig’s translation. Ill, pp, 229, 230. An 
account of his work is summarised in note i on p, 219. 

4 Akbarmma, Text, III, pp. 383, 384, Beveridge’s translation. III, pp. 

566,567, i, 

5 He was executed by Akbar’s order at RanthambhSr in 997 A.H. (1589 
A.D.); sec Lowe’s translation of Muntakhab-ut-TawarM, II, p. 308. 

6 For a detailed account of his life and work see Prashad’s Preface to 
Tabaqat-i-Akbari, translation III, pt. H, pp. vi-xxxviii. 

7 The DivSn of government stores and factories. Ibn Hasan, Central 
SiXhcture of the Mughal Empire, p. 96, note 4 and 238. 
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affair of Chatisa when Sher Kh an Sur was victorious, and Humayun 
with a few horsemen hurriedly marched to Agra, the l^waja was one 
of these horsemen. Later in the days of Akbar he was honoured with 
suitable employment. Khwaja Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad was unique of 
the age for integrity and rectitude, and was the head of his contempo- 
raries in service and practical talent. It is statedly Dhaj^traPul- 
that in the beginning' of his career, he was Akbar’s Dtvan-i- 
Hudur\ but this is not stated in any other work. In the zqth year\ 
when the government of Gujarat was entrusted' to 1 ‘timad Khan 
Gujarati, the Khwaja was appointed JBakhsbt of that province. In the 
commotion of Sultan Muzaffar Gujarati, 1 ‘timad B^an left Nizam-ud- 
Dln Ahmad’s son and his own son to guard the city, and in company 
with the Khwaja went to the village Garhl, which was 20 kos from 
Ahmadabad, to bring Shihab-ud-Dln Ahmad ^an. During his 
absence, when the city came into the possession of the sedition-mongers, 
^waja’s house also was plundered. Later, in a battle against Sultan 
Muzaffar, which he fought in company with Shahab-ud-Din Ahmad 
Khan and 1 ‘timad Khan, he was defeated in spite of all efforts which 
he made with the few men under him. Though he was helpless, 
he did not desert his companions, and in company with them went to 
Pattan, When the Khan Khanan was appointed by Akbar to extir- 
pate Sultan Muzaffar Gujarati, a battle was staged at Sarkej, three kos 
from Ahmadabad, and the Khwaja was appointed with a number of 
officers to come behind the enemy, and make a determined attack 
from the rear. On that day he distinguished himself, and did not 
spare himself in the pursuit of Muzaffar. He repeatedly did great 
deeds, and was for a long time the Bakhsht of that province. 

In- the year qqS A.H, (1589-90 A.D.) corresponding to the 34th 
year, when the .government of Gujarat was assigned to ^an A‘zam®, 

1 This was probably another name for the Dipan~i-Buyut3t, 

2 This should be 28th year, see Akharmma, Text, III, p. 403,, Be^veridge’s 

translation, III. p. 596. ^ - V 

3 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 57 r, Beveridge’s translation HI, p. 865, 
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who was governor of Malwa, and the Khan ^anan in lieu of the fief 
of Gujarat was granted Jaunpur^ Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad was also 
summoned to the Presence, He with his camel-corps traversed 600 
in twelve days, and reached Lahore in the beginriing of the New 
Year’s feast of the 35th year. As it was a wonderful spectacle, an 
order was issued that all the camel riders should appear before His 
Majesty. After that the ]^waja received countless favours from the 
King, and his rank and influence increased. In the 37th year, when 
Asaf Kh an Mirza Ja'far^, the Chief BaMsht, was appointed to sup- 
press Jalala RaushanT, Nizamrud-Dln was exalted to the high office of 
the BaMskt, In the 39th year, corresponding to 1003 A.H, (1594- 
95 A.D,) when Akbar went put to hunt, the Khwaja’s condition 
became serious owing to an attack of high feycr near Shahara ‘AIL 
His sons took leave and conveyed him towards Lahore. He had only 
icached the bank of the Ravi river when he died“. He is the author 
of the 'TahaqatH-Akban, In this work he has written the history of 
India up to the 38th year of Akbar s reign Gorresponding to 1002 
A.H, (1593-94 A*D.)» hdo also stated that if life was spared to him, 
he would describe the future events and arrange these in a supplement 
to the main work. Otherwise whoever was favoured by the Almighty 
should engage in completing it^- As he had carried out intense research, 
and very zealously and industriously used all possible means for collect- 
ing information, and had the services of Mir Ma‘sum BhakkarT and other 
capable scholars in the composition of his work, Tabaqat-i-Akbari had 
to be accepted as a very reliable work. It is the first history which con- 
tains an account of all the Muhammadan princes of the great country 
of India— -which surveyors have designated as the four dangs (f) 


1 Muntakhab-Ht-Tawarikhi Text, II, pp. 380, 381, Lowe’s translation, II, p. 
393 - 

2 - Sec Prashad, op. eit., p. xvi. He died on i4tb Safar, 1003 A.H. 
(i9tb October, i 594 A.D.). In the M-untakhab-ut-Taw 3 rikh, Text, II, p. 397, 
and Lowe’s translation, III,.p. 412, the date is 23rd Safar, 

3, See Tabaq 3 t-i-Akbari, “De’s Text, 11 , p. 424, Newal Kishore edn., p. 380; 
De’s translation, II, p. 653. 
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of the surface of the earths He is the source of the author of Ferish- 
ta’s history and his followers, who have written at greater length, have 
also relied on this work. But it appears to the author of the present 
work, that in some places there are discrepancies from the research of 
the learned ‘AilamI (Abul Fadl). The merits of each are well known 
to the students of history, let them medicate thereon (and decide), 

One of his sons ’Was Mirza ‘Abid Khan, who was treated with 
favour in Jahangir’s time, and held high offices. When he was 
Ba^sht of Gujarat-— which appointment he had received- by merit and 
as hereditary right— he quarrelled with ‘Abdullah Khan Firuz Jang, 
the Governor of the province. The latter, who was an injudicious 
and evil-minded man, insulted him, and endeavoured to disgrace him. 
‘Abid Khan gave up his job, and he and a number of Mughals put 
on caps {tlqiya) and winding sheets and appeared in Jahangir’s Court®. 
This led . to his offence being pardoned. Later he joined the heir- 
apparent Shah Jahan, and was attached to his stirrups. Afterwards 
he was promoted to the post of the Prince’s D?ui 5 «, and on the day in 
Akbarnagar (Rajmahal)®, when the Prince attacked the tomb of the 


I T abaqM-i-Akban, s text, I, 2^ “^' ' 

a The story is incorrectly narrated here, and this misled Dowson who 
translated the passage in Elliot’s H«iory, V,p. 180. It was not ‘Abid 
Khan, who was pardoned, but ‘Abdullah Khah Firuz Tang. The story is 
correctly given in Maathir-til-Umara, Text, II, p. 780, Beveridge’s translation, I, 
p. 99. The affair occurred in the nth year of Jahangir’s reign and a full 
account is given in Memoirs of JahSngir, Rogers and Beveridge’s translation, I, 
PP* 33 °’ 33 ^* "fke taqiya was probably a dervish’s cap and so a sign of renuncia- 
tion, so also were the winding sheets. Possibly it is the author’s confused 
composition which is responsible for the mistake, or what appears more probable, 
there may be some omission in the manuscript of the Maaij^r, as the author 
knew the correct story (see above). He also would have known that ‘Abid 
Khan was not a Mu^ai, and so was not likely to be accompanied by them, 
whereas ‘Abdullah Kban was a Khwaja of Tflrani or Mu^al origin. . " 

3 In the igrth year of Jahangir’s reign, sec Maa^ir-Hh-Um4ra, Text, I, pp. 
136-139, Beveridge & Prashad’s translation, I, pp. 658, 659. See also Beni 
Prasad, History of Jahangir, pp, 370-372. ' 
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son of Ibrahim j^an Path Jang, ‘Abid Khan PtwaHy SharlflE Kh an 
Bakhsh'i and several other faithful officers jeopardised their lives and 
attained eternal existence. ‘Abid Khan had no son. His son-in-law 
Muhammad Sharif was for some time in the service of Shah Jahan as 
the Governor of Ankl Tankl^ in the Deccan. Later he was the 
Ghamberlain of Haidarabad, and died a natural death 


NIZAM-UD-DAULAH BAHADUR NASIR 
JANG. THE MARTYRS 

(On him be God’s mercy!) 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 848-862). 

This great man was a protector of religion, lover of justice, jealous 
in points of love and honour, determined, foremost in meetings and 
battle fields. In issuing orders according to the Muhammadan law he 
used to take great pains, and in delivering justice to the poor aiad help- 
less he exerted himself to the utmost. He was unique in respect of his 
eloquence, and in his perception of the subtleties of speech. His 
narrations of anecdotes of ancient kings and prophets would keep 
listeners spelt-bound. As a result of the diligence of Mirza Sayib he 
had' perfected the art of speaking to such a high degree that even the 
highest ‘ critics of the subtleties of meanings and skilled raconteurs 
found it to be faultless. From his very early days, his head as a result 
of high spirits and excessive valour was full of schemes for the con- 
quests of large countries. Nawab Asaf Jah in the year 1150 A.H. 

1 A hill fort in the Nasik district of Bombay (20° 1 1' N., 74°27' E.) 
‘on twin hills rising 900 feet above the plain’, vide Edwardes’ edition of 
Grant Duff’s History of.Mahraitas, I, p. 256 > footnote 2. 

2 This is a very long and appreciative biography of the second son of 
Nawab Asaf- Jah, by his admirer and friend the author of the Maa^ir~ul~U mara. 
His character is piiinted very differently in Siyar-ifl'Muta^akh khirin (Calcutta 
reprint) II, p. 163, where he is compared to Siraj-ud-Daulah by ‘AlivardI Khan. 
He was the Second Nizam and ruled from 1748-1750, 
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(1737 A.D.) proceeded to Delhi, the capital, 4 n deference to the orders 
of Muhammad Shah, and left his exalted son as his deputy for the 
management of the Deccan Stibas^. Nawab Nizam-ud-DaidaH erri- 
ployed suitable means and made all efforts for the regulation and 
arrangement of the affairs of the S'-ate, for maintaining peace in the 
country and the cities, and for the tranquillity of the peasants and the 
general public. Courtiers and officers of the State ■were made recipi- 
ents nf high favours in the form of rewards, ranks, titles znd jiglrs. 
He signally defeated his enemies the Marhattas, who having extended 
their influence in the Deccan, had taken possession of the Suba of 
Mal-wa, and had turned upside down the country up to the environ- 
ments of Delhi, for a time he made safe the Deccan from their depre- 
dations. When Nawab Asaf Jah returned from the capital, Delhi, to the 
Deccan®, his greedy councillors excited Nawab Nizara-ud-Daulah to 
oppose him. As a result there was fighting. Later, as has been 
detailed in the biography of Nizam-ul-Mulk®, Nawab Asaf Jah 
became reconciled with his noble son in the year 1155 A. H. 
(1742 A.D.). In 1158 A.H. (1745 A.D.) after granting him 
‘further favours, he appointed him the Governor of Aurangabad and 
allowed him to depart to that place. And when in the year 
1159 A.H. (1746 A.D.) Nawab Asaf Jah on arrival at Dharwar 
from Haidarabad called his son from Aurangabad, Nawab 
Nizam-ud-Daulah hurried to his presence, and father and son in 


1 Yusuf Husain Khan — Nizamu'l~Mulk ^saf Jah, L p. 202. 

2 Op.cit., pp, 236.244.' Nawab Asaf Jah left Delhi in August, 1740, 

and the battle near Daulatabad took place on a 3 rd July, 1741* In the work 
cited above is included translation of a letter from A.saf Jah to the King at 
Delhi, in which he outlines the utterly hopeless condition . of the administration 
of the Deccan during his absence at the Capital. This may be compared with 
the account of Nasir Jang’s administration as his father’s deputy by Samsam- 
ud-Daulah in the above translation. , . j 

3 This is not mentioned in either of the two biographies of Xsaf j^ in 

Maa^ir-ul-UmarS, though there is a more detailed account ' of the widhi 
Nasir Jang on text. III, p, 847, ... 
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connection with the exigencies of the State proceedeci towards 
Wakahkheca’^. From here the Mawab Asaf jah deputed his son 
to Maisur (Mysore) so that he might levy a contribution from the 
Raja of, Mysore, and himself returned to Aurangabad. The martyr 
after reaching Srirangapatam — which was the capital of the Raja of 
Mysore — obtained a contribution, and returned to his father at Auran- 
gabad. And soon after, father and son started for the haven of joy, 
Burhanpur, where Nawab Asaf Jah went to paradise (died),® and 
Nawab Nizam-ud-Daulah adorned the Masnad of the government of 
the Deccan. From Burhanpur he shifted to Aurangabad which was 
the headquarters of the rulers of the Deccan, and spent the rainy 
season there. 

During this period, Ahmad Shah, the ruler of Hindustan, sent a 
royal order, written by his own hand, demanding his presence (at 
Delhi) for setting right the affairs of the State, which had beconie very 
complicated owing to the controversies and differences between the 
royal officials. The Nawab— in spite of various hindrances and dis- 
turbances in the Deccan, and the rebellious intentions of Ffidayat 
Muhyl-ud-Dln Khan^ — the son of - Nawab Asaf Jah’s daughter, who 
had been in charge of Raichuc and Adoni since the time of Asaf Jah, 
— on receipt of the royal orders and for reforming the imperial affairs 
started for Hindustan with a large army and many guns, and expedi- 
tiously advanced as far as the river Nerbudda. At this place he 
received a further letter written by the King himself directing him to 


1 A village near Sugger or Sagar between Gulbarga and Bijapur, see 
Edwardes' edition of Grant Duff*s History of the Mahrattas, I, p. 265. For a 
more detailed account see Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, V, pp. 
218-222, where it is called Wagingera. 

2 He died on 4 Jammada H, ji6i A.H. .(2nd May, 1748 A.D.), vide 
Mddthir-ul-Umard, Text, III, pp. 847, 881. In Yusuf Husain Khan, of. cit„ 
p. 284, the year of death is incorrectly given as “1164 Hegira”. 

3 , Betcet Known as Muzaffar Jang,>nd who was the third Nizam. He 
was killed some three months after he was made Nizam by the French on 13th 
February, 1751, 
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cancel his journeyi. He was meanwhile receiving constant news of 
the insubordination and rebellious intentions of Hidayat Muhyt-ud' 
Pin ^an. Accordingly he returned to Aurangabad, and spent the 
rainy season there. During this interval Husain Dost Kian, commonly 
known as Chanda, who was one of the nobles of Arkat“ (Arcot) joined 
Hidayat Muhyl-ud.Din iOian, and instigated him to invade 
Hidayat Muhyl-ud-Din ^In turned towards Arkat, and there through 
Chanda’s intermediation a large force of the European French inhabi- 
tants of the port of Phulchery (Pondicherry)'’ also joined the forces of 
Hidayat Muhyl-ud-Din ^an, and all together started to attack 
Anwar^ud-Dln Ma of Gopamuf, who had been the Governor of Arcot 
since Nawab Asaf jah’s time, and during Nasic jang's time was styled 
Shahamat |ang. On the i6ch of Sha‘ba<n 1162 A.H. (21st July, 
1769 A. D.) a bloody battle took place, and in accordance with the 
dictates of Fate, Shahamat Jang was killed. 

It should not be forgotten that up to this time the French and the 
English factors were confined to ports, and did not spread beyond 
their limits. Hidayat Muhyi-ud-Din Khan by taking them into alli- 
ance made warriors of thdm. The martyrdom of Nawab Nizam-ud- 
Daulah, which is described hereafter, was brought about by the help 
of- the French. After this the factors became very proud and daring. 
Seeing the daring of the French, the English factors also began to 
move, and the country of Arkat was taken over partly by the French 
and partly by the English. The English also started a quarrel 
the Governor of Bengal, and after a fight became masters of Bengal. 
They also took possession of the ports of Surat and Kanbayat (Cambay). 
Hidayat Muhyl-ud-Din Mn was responsible for the rise in power 
these foreigners. 


1 See Cambridge History of India, IV, p. 386. 

2 So in the text, it is Arcot of the Irrtferid Gazetteer, V, p, 403. 

3 Puducheri and Pulcheri are two other names for Pondichwry, see Imferial 
zetteer, XX, p. 161. The two bought the help of Dupleix in July, 1749, 

Cambridge History of India, V, p. **6, 
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In short, on receipt of the news of martyrdom of Shahamat Jang, 
Nawab Nizam'-ud-Daulah began to collect forces, by inviting the 
leading wdfwirs of the Deccan (to his help) and gathering together the 
weapons of warfare. With 70,000 brave cavalry men and numerous 
guns, and 100,000 infantry he raised his standard of determination 
for the punishment of the rebels, and arriving in the vicinity of Pondi- 
cherry, which was 500 Jaribi kos bom Aurangabad, got ready for the 
fight. On the 26th Rab? II, 1 1 63 A.H. (24th March, 1 751 A.D.) 
the artillery of the Europeans went on firing constantly for nearly 
3 watches of the day. Later, on the 27th the Europeans were defeated 
by the might and majesty of the Muhammadans, and Hidayat 
Muhyi-ud-Dln ^an was taken prisoner. The Nawab, in accordance 
with the command : “ (There shall he) no reproof against you this 
day"- kept him alive as a prisoner, and pardoning everyone of his 
officers and soldiers gave them back their possessions. The Nawab’s 
well-wishers wanted that he should be removed, and though they 
proved, by irrefutible arguments, before the Nawab, ffiat sparing the 
life of Elidayat Muhyl-ud-Din Khan was like raising the fluid of in- 
surrection, the Nawab, out of compassion, did not agree to his death. 
Keeping him under pioper surveillance, he appointed servants to look 
after his comforts. The ungrateful wretches did not consider this 
favour as extraordinary, and following the precept: *‘Every one acts 
according to his manner^’\ they forgot the boon of the grant of their 
lives and secretly prepared malicious designs. The Europeans also, 
as a result of the signal defeat, became the source of various distur- 
bances and improper actions. The Nawab, to stop further distur- 
bances, considered it desirable to remain in the area, and proceeding 
towards Arkat, deputed an army for the extermination of this devilish 
crowd. As a result of the vagaries of Fate the armies of Islam were 


: 24 


ti Qftf'Sn (Maulvi Muhammad All’s edn,. 1917), p. 492, Siira 

>uf i ;vers© 92 (in' pt.) 

2; Vide Qur-Sn, p. 57 ^> S«r 4 Batii-Israeel, verse 84 (in pt.) 
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defeated, and the fort of Nusratgarfci Gingee^, which was the Capital 
of the Karnatik (Carnatic), fell into the hands of the French. The 
Nawab with great zeal, firmness and resolution, and keeping in view 
the demands of rules and regulations of government, and also that 
there was a way of dealing with each affair, went there immediately; 
and set himself to the task of punishing the rebels. The excessive 
rainfall, the heavy storms, and difficulties in crossing and travelling, 
lack of supplies of food grains demanded close attention, and he set 
about removing the difficulties of all and sundry. On iith Shawwal 
1163A.H. (2nd September, 1750 A.D.) he started from Arkat. 
On the 17th of the same month, he, at the instance of a saint fore- 
swore all forbidden things, and stuck to this resolution to the last. 

As the juggHng Heavens produce new complications at ail times,- 
so the Afghan chiefs of the Carnatic, who formed part of the levies 
in this expedition, in spite of all the favours and kindness they had 
received, and forgotten altogether their obligations in fcspect of loyalty 
to their master, and not remembering the wrath and anger of the true 
Avenger (God), out of greed for possessions and money secretly allied 
themselves with the heretical Europeans. They also made a number 
of other ungrateful wretches Join them in their nefarious designs. 
And they sent special messengers and invited the Europeans, who' 
were collected below the fort of Gingee, to make a surprise night assault 
(on the Nawab’s forces). On the night of the 17th Muharram 1164 
A.H. (5th December, 1750 A.D.) just before daylight they suddenly 
started fighting. If the Afghans had not relied on the might of the 
Christians, they, themselves being a handful, would not have had the 
strength to face the army (of the Nawab), Although some of his 
well-wishers had previously warned the Nawab that the Afghans were 
out to rebel, he, because of his excessively honest nature, had not 
believed them, (and answered) : How have I wronged them ? During 
the fight he directed his elephant towards the Afghans, so that with 

I Rock fortress in South Arcot district famous in the Camatic wars, 
Imferial Qaifettfer, XII, pp* 242-245- 
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their help he might be able to deal with the Europeans; When the 
Nawab’s elephanr reached near the elephant of Himmat Khan, the 
leader of the Afghans, the Nawab out of courtesy raised liis hand to 
the head even before the latter offered his ceremonial respects. But 
from that side no respects were forthcoming. As the morning, had 
not sufficiently, advanced, the Nawab thought that they had 
probably not recognized him, and raised himself a little in his seat. 
At this time Himmat Khan and another person, who was seated 
with him (on the" elephant), suddenly fired their guns. Both the 
.bullets struck the Nawab’s breast and he was killed. The Afghans 
severing the Nawab’s • head set it at the point of a lance. And the 
treatment which Imam the Martyr (May God reward hinij ) received 
from his followers in the month of Muharram, was similar to that 
which was meted out to the Nawab by his servants. ^‘Surely we are 
Allah's, and to him %ue shall surely return^”. Some of the men of 
the (Nawab’s) force joined the head to the body (of the Nawab), and 
sent the bier to Aurangabad. He was buried in the courtyard of the 
mausoleum of Shah Burfaan-ud-Dln Gharib near Nawab Asaf Jah, 
The martyrdom of the Nawab took place near the fort of Gingee 
.about 20 Jsos from Pondicherry, Mir Ghulam *Ali Azad* said : — 

Quatrain 

The just and noble Nawab is gone ! 

The sword of Destiny allowed no respite, and he departed too 

soon. 

He became a martyr on the lyth Muharram, 

The mourner composed the chronogram of the date : 

Ajtdb raft: The sun has set (1164 A.H.; 1757 A.D.) 

' Oh the night, which was the forerunner of the day of Judgment, he 

c.j.v r. Vide Qjtr-'iji, p. 71, S«r<* Al-Baqarah, verse 156, 

\ , 2 The chronogram is by Mir ghulam ‘Ali Azad, who was the coitor of 

the and edition of the MaSthir-'nl-U mara, see Beveridge’s translation, I, p, p. 


the and edi^n of the MaStj^r-'ul-Umara, see Beveridge's tra 
1164 AH. (x6th December, 1750), 
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asked for a mirror when making up his turban, and got busy in tying it. 
During this operation he repeatedly addressed his reaectibn : 

Ahmad, God is your guardian” -.His real name was Mir Ahtnad. 
Before mounting (on the elephant) he carried out the sacred ablutions 
afresh and .said his prayers, and turning his beads, and invoking hless- 
ings got on to the elephant. It was normal for the Nawab to wear a 

coat of mail covering him from head to feet during' battles, 

this nigbt he did not wear anything.but a single garment; and in this 
dress was exalted to the state p£, martyrdom. The martyred ISfawab 
had a highly cultivated Intellect and q^uick comprehension. His odes 
show his extraordinary mastery for composition. The author remem- 
bers the following verses by hirn:-r- 

Which rose in the Garden tore the veil ! ^ 

When dew broke the mirror over the face of & 

O heart ! if we could have the aid of the tresses of the beloved I 

The ends of the strands of perpetual life could be grasped. ^ 

Why does the drunkard in the wine cellar worry to tak^ 

omen regarding the future 1 

The intoxicated eyes of the beloved portend enough of .a guide. 

G whimsical air, don’t cast away the arrow of sight, 

Let this iniquitous arrow pierce some heart. 

0 beloved I don’t exasperate me; I have a delicate mind; 

If you arc conceited about your good looks, I am proud of my 

love for you.- 

The rose makes the edge of the turban shake voluntarily ! 

Its stature is that of a young sapling whom I know. 

After the martyrdom of the NawabL the Af^afts and the Chris 
dans made Hidayat Muhyl-ud-Din Khan their, leader. In return for 
this service the Afghans made Hidayat Muhyl-ud-Din Khan grant them 
in writing several for.es and extensive territory. Hidayat Muhyl-ud- 
Dln Khan went with the Afghans to Pondicherry, and interviewed the 

I An outUne of the events is given in the life of Samsam-.ud-Daulah, sec 
Beveridge’s trandation of Maa^ir-itl-Uinara, I, pp. i 5 "* 7 * 
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Captain or the Governor there, and taking a contingent o£ Christian 
soldiers with hina, he started for IHaidarahad. After passing through 
Arkat he entered the territory of the Afghans. Fate decreed the 
arrangement for the revenge of Nawab Nizam-ud-Daulah, and raised a 
crowd of disaffection in the minds of Hidayat Muhyl-ud-Dm ^an and 
the Afghans. Gn the day when they pitched their tents at Lakrec 
(Fakkaredl Palli) the disafiEection of the parties becanae apparent, 
and led to a fight. On one side . Hidayat Muhyl-ud-Dm Khan and 
the Christians and on the other the Afghans became ready, and started 
a fight. Himniat Khan and other Afghan leaders were killed, and 
Hidayat Mubyi-ud-Din Khan v'as killed by an arrow which hit him in 
the pupil of the eye. The leaders of the army selected Nawab Salabat 
Jang son of Nawab Asaf Jab as their leader, and having fixed the 
heads of Himmat Kjan and other Afghan leaders on the points of 
lances they entered their camps sounding drums of victory. And this 
event -ook place on 17th Rabl‘ I, 1 164 A.H.^ (and February, 1751 
A.D.). The massacre of Nawab the Martyr led to surprising results. All 
those, who behaved treacherously towards him, were punished, and after 
sixty days of the event all the murderers were simultaneously killed. 

Verse ■' 

Did you notice how the innocent slaughter of the moth by the 

candle 

Left no respite that the night should see the morning; (i.e. the 
candle was burnt out before the morning). 

One of the incidents that happened was that on the day when this 
battle was fought, i.,., on the 17th Rabl‘ I. there was no leisure even 
. for >tying the acad. On the .8th they were earned from the 
battlefield, and buned in the wUd jungle inhabited by wild animals 
Tljebijtt, of Nawab Nfeam-ud-Daulah on the same day, the 1 8th, 

/, at Ukkaredi PalU. diirty five miles south of 

Cuddapalh atjr on ,13th February, 1751, see Cambridge History of India, IV, 


““■s 



reached the sacred mausoleum and after the evening was interred near 
the Saint of God. God be praised! Nawab’s murderers were first 
buried, and then he also found peace in his grave. ‘'Therefore take 
a lesson O you who have eyes'’^. And all along the way where fhcy 
had rested his bier, buildings have been erected; and people make 
pilgrimages to these places and offer prayers®. 

Of the Afghan leaders, who behaved treacherously to Nawab the 
Martyr, one was ‘Abdul Majid Khan, v/hose grandfather, ‘Abdul 
Karim Miyana, was one of the leading nobles of Bijapur. His des- 
cendants are still in possession of Bankapur etc, in the province of 
Carnatic. ‘Abdul Majid Khan sent his son Bahlul Khan under the 
guardianship of Nasib Yawar Khan as an auxiliary of the Nawab, but 
had secretly instructed his son and the other Afghans to revolt against 
him. He was in absence evolving treacherous chess designs. Himmat 
Khan, who murdered the Nawab, was the son of Alif Khan, son of 
Ibrahim ^an, son of Khidr Khan PannI. Khidr Khan was the chief 
agent of the above noted ‘Abdul Karim Khan Miyana. Da’ud Khan 
Panni, who was unfaithful to the Amir-ul-Umara Husain ‘Ali Khan 
and was killed in battle, was the son of Khidr Khan. 

When in the reign of Shah ‘Alam the yiceroyalty of the Deccan 
was transferred to Dhulflqar Khan son of Asad Khan Vazir, and the 
Niyabat was conferred bn Da’ud Khan Panni, the latter appointed his 
brother Ibrahim Khan as his deputy for Haidarabad. When Haidar 
Quli I^an was appointed Dtvdn of the Deccan in the early days of 
Muhammad Farrukh Siyar, Ibrahim Khan was appointed Kotwal of 
Kurnool. Since that date Kurnool has been in the possession of the 
descendants of Ibrahim Khan. In the war of revenge Himmat Khan, 
and his Divan Amanat Ullah Khan — who was the seed of all the mis- 
chief — Bahlul ^an, Nasib Yawar Khan jind other ill-disposed person- 
alities of the side were duly punished, WKen the army after reaching 


1 Vide Qttr-an, p, 1058, Siira Al-Hashir, verse 2 (in pt ) 

2 More detailed accounts of Nasir , Jang ate to be found in 
Azad’s KJbazSna Amir a and Sarv-i-Azad. 
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Kurnool plundered tiie city» all the family and children of Himmat 
Kh an were taken prisoner, and as a punishment for' what this wretch 
had ddne, his life, ■ property and honour were all lost. W hen this was 
the state of the living, what would they have to face on the Day of 
Judgment. they who act unjustly shall know to what flace of 

turning they shall turn back*'^, Husain Dost Khan, known as 
Chanda, was: also ' killed by the sword of revenge, and his head was 
fixed on the point of a lance. ^ 

The details of the affair are ; Muhammad ‘All Khan son of 
Anwar-ud-Dln ^5n GopamuT’ after the death of his father took 
possession of the fort of Trichnopoly. When the tassels of the banners 
of Nawab Nizam-ud-Dauiah perfumed the plains of Arcot, Muhammad 
All Khan presented himself and was enlisted In service, and granted 
the title of his father. After the martyrdom of Nawab Nizam-ud- 
Daulah, he took shelter in the fort of Trichnopoly. During this time 
the province of Arcot was .assigned to Chanda who was waiting at 
Pondicherry. Taking the same force of the French w^hich had carried 
out the night assault on Nawab Nizam-ud-Daulah, and with other 
forces he advanced to Trichnopoly. Anwar-ud-Drn with his own 
force, and with the English — who were in possession of Devanon 
Pattan? and with whom he had made an alliancc—oame to oppose 
him. For some time the fire of battle kept ablaze, but at the end 
Anw.ar-ud-Din Khan was* victorious, and Chanda was taken alive. On 
the I sc of Sha'ban, X165 A.H, (3rd June, 175Z A.D.) Chanda was 
beheaded, and his head fixed on the point of a lance was taken round. 
Similarly French leaders with 1,100 white-skinned Europeans were 
captured alive. After the martyrdom of Nawab Nizam-ud-Daulah, 
none of the people, who had carried out the night assault, had an easy 
•time, and this was' the end of the affair, 

**Most surely there is d reminder in this for him who has a heart 

or he gtiies ear and fs a witness^.'* 

1 Vide Qttr-Sii, p. 742, Siira Ash-ShU’ ara, verse 227 (in pt.) 

2 Ibid., p. 999, Sitra QSf, vewe 37 (in pt.) 
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ih arp included in the MautbiT’^ulAJtna^R^ pne 
on pp. 875-927, Both are similar, hut the 
as its subtitle indicates, deals with the history 
fan to Nizam *Ali ]^an in 1176 A.H. (1762 
the preface (Beveridge’s translation, I, p. 1 1) that 
written the life of- Asaf Jah, and he has, therefore, 
But it apparently turned up afterwards, 
appears to be by Shah Nawaz; it does not 
distinguishing mark of the supplementary biogra- 
signally wanting in panegyric. The 
have had altogether pleasing recollection of Asaf 
also have shared his father’s feelings. ■* A 
Asaf ]l\i—Nizamu'l-M»lk Asaf }ah 1 (1936) has been 


second one is more comj 
from the time of Sa'ad Ullah ghi 
A.D.). . Qhulam ‘Ali states in 
Samsam-ud'Daulah had not 
supplied it from ^az 3 na ‘Amira. 
for the account translated above 1 
bear the letter Q which is a c" ' 
phies prepared by 'Abdul Hayy, It 
author of the work could not 1 
Jah, and if the son wrote it, he may : 
detailed monograph on 7 
published by Dr. Yusuf Husain Khan. 

The translation of the second biography is published immediately after this 
account. 

2 Maathir-ul-Umara. TeSet, II, pp. 44 *- 449 - Sa'ad Ullah l^an is described 
m the Cambridge History of India, IV, p. 20S, as “the capable and learned 
minister of Shah Jahan”, 

3 For 'Abid Khan, see Yusuf Husain Khan, op. cit., pp. 1-9; also Irvine. 
Later Mughah, I, pp. 268, 2:69. 
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His maternal grandfather 
Minister of Sahib Qiran II, Sh^l 
grandfather was ‘Abid Khan 
the great men of Samarkand; a 
Din Suhrawardy . ‘Abid Khan ci 
Jahan, and rose to high office 
King and the services rendere 4 
attendance on the prince 
and after his accession to the thr4 
In the 4th year of the reign he 


'as Sa‘ad yilah j^an^ the Prime 
Jahan Bidshah, and' his paternal 
son of ‘Alam Shai^, who -was one of 
a descendant of Shailffi Shihab-ud- 
me to India during the reign of Shah 
jbecause of his acquaintance with the 
to Prince Aurangzib. He was in 
the latter’s battles with his brothers, 
ne was exalted to the rank of 4,000. 
appointed Chief Sadr (Head Eccle* 
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siascical OfEicer) and later promoted to the rank of 5,000, and granted 
the title of Qulij fOian. After being removed from the office of 
the Sadr, he was reappointed to the same post on i6th Jummada 11 , 
1092 A.H. (24th June, 1681 A.D.) and in the siege of the fort of 
Golconda^ Haidarabad, 24th Rabi* I, 1098 A.H. (29th January, 1687 
A.D.), he sacrificed his life as a result of a cannon shot^, 

Mir Shihab-udrDin GhazI-ud-Din son of ‘ 5 .bid Khan rose to high 
rank, and his 'biography has been included under the letter Ch ain. 
The real name of Nawab Nizam-ul-Mulk Zsaf Jah, son and heir of 
Ghazt-ud-Din Khan, was Mir Qamr-ud-Din. He was born in 1082 
A.H. (1671 A.D.)^, He became a favourite of AurangzTb at an early 
age, and was raised to the rank of 4,000 and given the title of Chin 
Qullch ]^an®. He rendered valuable services in the successful reduc- 
tion of the fort of WakinkhSra, and was given a 1,000 increase in his 
rank, which resulted in his promotion to the rank of 5,000. After the 
death of Aurangzlb, he behaved cautiously in regard to the disputes 
between the princes, and did not become a partisan of any of them. 
When Shah ‘Alam ascended the throne, he received the title of Khan 
Dauran Bahadur, and’^was appointed as Governor of Oudh and Fanjdar 
of Lucknow; in those days the Faujddr of that city was appointed 
separately from the Court. The- late learned Mir ‘Abdul Jalll BilgramI 
found the dafe’ of his appointment in the same words: Khan Dauran 
Bahadur (1124 A.H, , 1712 A.D ,). Nawab N izam-ul-Mulk soon 
resigned the appointment owing to the interference of the new officials 
and the obsolescence of the older ones, and went to Delhi. He put on 
the dress of a dervish, and confined himself to his quarters. After the 

1 In a note hy the editors is given an abridged account of his wound and 
death, and tfiele. fs Crofe reference MaSihir, Text, 11, p. 123. where the year 
of death is wroingly gi’^en as ' 1097 instead of 1098 A.H. See also Siyar-ul- 
Mfita Skhkh irin (^Icutta reprint), IV, p, 198, 

2 See ;hviae, of. rff., ayd, 'i^d also the note regarding his age. The 
date is 14 Rabr 11 , 1082 A-H. (20th August, 1671 A.D.), 

3 Chin Qulij In the text. The rank to which he was promoted is given 
as 5,000 in the second l?iography, see MaSj^ir, T^xt III, p. 876. 
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demise of Shah ‘Alam, when the throne was occupied for a few days 
by Muhammad Mu‘izz-ud-Dln (Jahandar Shah), he again received his 
former rank and title. When Muhammad Farru^ Siyar ascended 
the throne, he was exalted with the title of Nizam-ul-Mulk Bahadur 
Path Jang, and the rank of 7,000, and appointed as the Governor of the 
Deccan^. When, the governorship of the Deccan was transferred to 
the AmTr-ul-Umara Saiyid Husain ‘All Khan, and the Nawab hastened 
to the Capital, he was appointed Governor of Muradabad. When the 
AmTr-ul-Umara returned from the Deccan, and Muhammad Farrukh 
Siyar was deposed, and a new King was set on the throne, the Nawab 
was appointed Governor of Malwa. Nawab Nizam-ul-Mulk went to 
Malwa, but finding that the officials at the Capital were acting trea- 
cherously, he, in the second year of Muhammad Shah corresponding to 
113a A. H. (1720 A.D,) proceeded to the Deccan. On the ist of Rajab 
(28th April, 1720 A.D.) he crossed the Narbada (Nerbudda) river, 
al^d peacefully took possession of the fort of Aslr® from Talib IGian, 
and the city of Burhanpur from Muhammad Anwar j^an BurhanpuirT. 
The AmTr-ul-Umara sent a large army under the command of Dilawar 
Khan in his pursuit. The Nawab under the semblance of making a 
shameful retreat started to encounter him. In the village of Hasanpur in 
the Sarkdr of Handiya a battle took place between the two parties ott 13th 
Sha‘ban (9th June, 1720 A.D.)®. Saiyid Dilawar ]^an was killed, and 
the Nawab returned victorious to Bu.rhanpur. The wounds of the injur- 
ed had not quite healed, when Saiyid ‘Alam ‘All Khan, the^nephew of 
the Amir-ul-Umara and his Deputy for the Decc^ addressed himself to 
retrieving the disaster. He hastened at full speed from Aurangabad 
towards Burhanpur, and on the 6 th Sbawwal of the same year (3*^^ 
July, 1720 A.D.) a severe battle took place near Balapur in the pro- 
vince of Berar^. ‘AJam ‘Ali ^an advanced impetuously, and lost his life 

1 Sec Irvine, Text, IV j ipp. 276^272. - ^ 

2 Asirgath, not far from Burhsuapur,' was t^ken by him on 31st May, 

1720, see Irvine, of. cit., II, p. 23. , ' ?* , 

3 For full account of the battle see Irvine, of.' cit,, II, pp. 28-34. 

4 See Irvine, of. cit„ II, pp, 47 '‘ 5 ° f®’’ details. 
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uselessly. The Nawab entered Aurangabad victorious arid triumphant. 
As the pen of Destiny had decreed the downfall of the Saiyids of 
Barahj I'timad-ud-Daulah Muhammad Amin Khan appointed a man, 
who treacherously killed the AmTr-ul-Umara while he was riding in a 
palanquin. This catastrophe took place on 6th Dhu’l Hijjah of the 
year (28th September, 1720 A.D.) at the stage of Tura^. Qutb-ul~ 
Mulk, brother of the AmIra-ul-Umara, on receipt of this frightful nev/s 
brought out of the fort at the Capital a Prince, and placed him on the 
throne, and having collected an army hurried to meet the enemy. 
After the battle he was made a prisoner. As the Nawab Nizam-ul- 
Mulk was engaged in the government of the Deccan, Muhammad 
Aniln Khan“ was appointed as the Vazlr. Muhammad Amin Khan 
was the son of Khwaja Baha’-ud-Din, who was the brother of Nawab 
‘Abid Khan, and the Qadl of Samarqand (Samarkand). Muhammad 
Amin Khan had been the 2nd Ba^shl from the time of Muhammad 
Farrukh Siyar, and as has been remarked above, he was appointed to 
the high office of the Vaztr. But death did not leave him much time 
after the appointment, apd he died in a few days’ time. Nawab 
Nizam-ul-Mulk came to the Capital from the Deccan, and put on the 
, robes of the Vaztr^, He wished to re-introduce the precepts of 
Aurangzlb, which had been laid aside. The foolish officers consider- 
ing this contrary to their personal interests perverted the mind of the 
, King. During the same period corresponding to 1 135 A. H, (1722-23 
A.D.) signs of rcbcllioh became apparent in the actions of Haidar Qull 
Khan, . Governor pf Gujarat, and the Nawab was deputed to chastise 
him*; and in this . vifay, the officers removed the Nawab from the 

I Tura in the the text should be Toda Bhim, see Irvine, Maathir, Text, II, 
p, 58 and note. See also Beveridge & Prashad’s translation of Maathir, I, 
p.,'636, note 5..’ i-r:-.- , :• 1 ‘ Vj ^ J. 

a For hxs accoukt see Text, I, pp. 346-350, translation 

pp. 114-117. Alsti Irvine, op, cit. pp. 2.63, 264, and II, pp. 103-105, 

3 2 1st Ffebruary, 17^2,. see Irvine,. o,p„«t.. 106, Maathir ^ Text, III, 

• P- 877* ' ' t '' ' 4 ^-,- , . . 

4 Irvine, op. II, p. 129:; ^ 
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Court. When the Nawab arrived at the stage of Jhabu^ near 
Gujarat, Haidar Qull ^an, who had made a march to oppose him, 
perceived that he was not strong enough for a fight, and so feigned 
madness. The Nawab turned his reins to the Capital, and as a reward 
for his services was appointed Governor of Malwa and Gujarat, in 
addition to the government of .the Deccan and the office of the Vaztr 
(which he held already). But the hypocrisy of the officers disgusted 
him. In the year 1 136 A.H. (1724 A.D.) the government of the 
whole of the Deccan was transferred from the Nawab to Mubatiz 
Mn, who for many years had been the Nazim of Haidarabad. His 
annoyance at this injustice became apparent, and making the uncon- 
geniality of ^the climate of Capital and the congeniality of that of 
Muradabad, where he had served as Governor earlier, as his excuse, he 
took leave from the King for going to Muradabad. After he had 
gone some stages, he turned off to the Deccan, and hurriedly reached 
there^. Mubariz ^an came forward to oppose him. In the vicinity 
of ShakarkhEra^ sixty kos from Aurangabad, the two armies met. 
On the 23rd of Muharram, 1137 A.H. (ist October, 1724 A.D.) a 
severe battle^ took place. Mubariz Khan was killed, and all the 


1 JhalQh in the Tarikh-i-Muzaffari {vide note on p. 750 of text of 
Maat^ir-ttl-Umara, Hi. It is probably Jhalwarah or Jhalabarah of jarrett’s tran- 
slation of II, pp. 249, 253. 

2 The sequence of events in the above account is not correct. jNizam-ul- 
Mulk took leave to proceed on a hunting excursion to his jagtrs in Muradabad 
in December, 1923, while Mubariz Khan, Governor of Haidarabad was appointed 
as the Deputy for Prince Shahryar Shah, for the whole of the Deccan, on 14th 
February, 1724. Nizam-ul-Mulk started on his journey towards Muradabad 
in January, 1724, but soon turned towards Agra and making a detour through 
Malwa made all haste for the Deccan where he feached in August, 1724. Irvine, 
Of. cit,, II, pp, 136, 137, 

3 Shakrkhera in text, Irvine, and in Yusuf Husaiti Khan's work cited 

above, Shakar Khelda in Imperial Gazetteer^ XIl, p. 86, and Sh^arkh^dadn 
Cambridge History of India, IV, p, 350." ' ‘ \ - - 

4 In reference to the date of this battle see note 2. utidef MHb 5 r 1 z‘.Khan. 

p. 98. , '"’V ■' ' 
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territGries of the Deccan came into the Hawab’s possession. Later 
the King tried to conciliate the Nawab, and always sent him gracious 
famanst m^ choice, presents; and af this time he was granted the 
title of Asafjah’^. In the year 1 150 A.H. (1737-38 A.D.) the King 
earnestly desired his presence at the Court, The Nawab appointed 
his son Nizam-ud-Daulah Nasir Jang as his Deputy f Of the Deccan, 
and hastened to the Capital where he was honoured by the King. 
Fadl ‘All Khan versified the date of his arrival as follows;-— 

Quatrain 

A thousand thanks! the protector of faith has arrived. 

The ornament of ten kingdoms has arrived. 

A spirit whispered in my ear the date of his arrival : 

It said: The mark of God’s mercy has arrived 

{Jyat rahmat-llahJ arnad : 1150 A.H., 1 737*38 A.D,). 

The Nawab gave him as a reward Rs. 1,000 and a horse with silver 
trappings. Two months after the Nawab ’s arrival at Delhi, the King 
allowed him to return to the Deccan for chastising the Marathas, The 
Nawab after reaching Agra left the normal southward route to the 
Deccan, and proceeded towards the east. He passed by Etawah and 
Makanpur^ and crossed the Jumna below KalpT, and from there turned 
southwards. He came to Malwa, and after traversing some stages, 
he reafcljed the city of Bhopal, which was a dependency of Malwa. 
The. Maratha armies from the Deccan met him at this place, and in 
tbe "month of Ramadan of this year there were several severe engage- 
ments in the Bhopal territory. As the coming of Nadir Shah was 
imminent, the Nawab considering it most opportune to make a peace, 
J Returned rb the Capital®. When Nadir Shah w^s victorious, and 

1 The dele Was conferred on him after he reached Delhi in compliance 

‘ with, die King’s orders on lath July* ^ 737 * Irvine, II, pp, 300, 301. In his 
peW biography, howevetj, it is stated that the title was granted in 1138 A.H. 
"See Text, Ilh p., 8.7^. 

; 2 For die BhSpal campaign and the peace with BSji Rao, see Irvine, II, 

pp. 302-306. Asaf Jah returned to Delhi in April, 1738. > 
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there happened what was to happen, the NaWab was treated (by Nadir 
Shah) with, what was in comparison to the treatment of other officers, 
great respect and consideration. -As the AmIr-ul-Umara I^an Dau- 
ran^ had sacrificed his life in the battle against Nadir Shah, the office 
of Amir-al-Umara together with other dignities had been conferred 
on che Nawab before^ the domination -of Nadir Shah, and this was 
confirmed after the latter left (India). In the year 1153 A.H. (1740- 
41 A;D.) the Nawab took leave from the King to go back to the 
Deccan, and after completing che journey arrived at Burhanpur. Ins- 
tigators induced Nawab Nizam-ud-Daulah Nasir Jang to oppose® his 
father. Several of the leaders and the army of the Deccan* at first 
sided him, but later, out of their loyalty (to Asaf Jah), delayed to take 
up arms. When Nizam-ud-Daulah saw the change in the behaviour 
of the army, he retired to the shrine of Shah Burhan-ud-Din Gh arlb. 
When after making arrangements for the country and appointing 
new officers, Asaf Jah, in the beginning of the rainy season, reached 
near Aurangabad, Nawab’ .Niza,m-ud-Daulah, fearing that he might 
be attacked, went off from the shrine to the fort of Malher. Nawab 
Asaf Jah following the long standing practice allowed the troops to go 
to their homes and pasturages for the rainy season, and settled himself 
alone {i.e. unprotected by an army) in Aurangabad, 

As the cursed Satan is the robber of man, in that he even perverts 
the thoughts of the prophets and makes them presumptuous and con- 
tradictory in accordance with the saying “jSy Allaht yott are most 

1 l^waja Asam, Anair-ul-Umara Samsam-ud-Daulah, for his life see 
Maa^ir-ul-UmarS, I, pp, 819-825, Beveridge & Prashad’s translation, 1 , pp. 

775-778. ’ , ■ 

2 (pesh) is probably a lapsus calami for (pas), or the clause 
»til jO (j UjL-»»i) j) has been misplaced in printing., The, idea seems to 
be that when j^ian Dauran sacrificed bis life before Nadir ;^ib won the battle 
of Karnal and became the overlord, Apf Jah succeeded Khan Dauran in tlie 
office of the Amir-uHJmara. 

3 For the rebellion pf NizSiu-ul-Molk Hfeir Jang.see‘Yu>af op. 

at., pp. 237-244. , ■ . ^ ; 
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surely in your old error^”, so Nizatn-ud-Daulah, at the instigation of 
opportunists, made up his mind to .attack Aurangabad. He collected 
nearly 7,000 horsemen and rapidly marched to near Aurangabad. 
Nawab Asaf Jah with such men as he had, and his artillery took up 
his position in the neighbourhood of the city near the On 
20th Jummada I, 1154 A.H. (24th July, 1741 A.D.) towards the 
evening a battle took place. On account of the artillery of Asaf Jah, 
the darkness of the evening, and the shortness of the time, the oppos- 
ing army (of Nizam-ud-Daulah) dispersed. Nawab Nizam-ud-Daulah 
pushed on his elephant, and got near Asaf Jah’s, but he was wounded 
and fell into the hands of his exalted father. In 1156 A H. (1743 
A.D.) Nawab Asaf Jah determined to conquer Karnatik (Carnatic); 
and after reaching there he began by besieging and taking the fort of 
Trichinopoly*, which Was irt the hands of the Maratlias, After that 
hft cook Arkat (Arcot) from the Newayati tribe— who had long held 
it— and appointed to its charge Anwar-ud-Din Khan Shahamat Jang 
of Gopamau. In 1157 A.H. (1744 A.D.) he returned to Auranga- 
bad. In 1 159 A.H, (1746 A.D.) he took Balkonda-— a dependency of 
Haidarabad which was in the hands of some officers— after a short 
siege. In i i 6i A.H. (1748 A.D.) news was received of the advance 
of Ah m ad Kha n Abdalt from Kabul to Delhi. The Nawab, as a 
matter of po, hey, started from Aurangabad towards Burhanpur. At 
Burhanpur he received the news that Ahmad Shah had been victorious, 
and that Ahmad Khan AbdalT had after defeat turned back to Kabul. 

At this time Nawab Asaf Jah became seriously indisposed. In the 
same condition, on 27th Jummada I (14th May, 1748 A.D.) he 
marched towards Aurangabad. Owing to the complaint getting 
worse, he put up in tents near the city of Burhanpur. The disease 
became worse and worse from day to day, and at last on 4th Jum- 

1 Vide Qur-2n, p. 493, Sura Yusuf, verse 95 (in pt.). 

2 29th' August, 1743, according to Yusuf Husain Khan, cit., p. 253, 
but see Cambridge History of India, IV, p, 384, where it is stated that Murari 
evacuated the fort on 25th August. 
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mada 11 , ij6i A.H. (21st May, 1748 A.D.^) he died ac the time o£ 
afternoon prayers. At the time of the lifting of his dead body, the cry 
that arose from the people shook the whole world. The great officers 
carried his bier on their shoulders into the plain, and after- prayers it 
was conveyed to the shrine of Shah Burhan-ud-Dui Gharlb. May his 
tomb be purified ! It was cotnmitted to the earth at the foot of the 
Shai^'s tomb in the direction of the Qihk, Muttwaja Bihisht : 
(Towards the Paradise; 1 161) was the chronogram of his death found 
by Mir Ghulam ‘Alt Azad. 

An account of the Period beginning with the time of Nawab Sa'ad 

Ullah Khan, the Prime Minister of Shah Jahan Badshah to the 
time of Nizam ‘Air Khan in the year 1176 A.H, 

(i/ydi, A,D.).'' 

NAWAB ASAF J AH, the Asylum of Pardons 
(whose poetical name was ASAF) 

(Vol, HI, pp. 875-927). 

Sa’ad Ullah Khan, his maternal grandfather was the Prlrne 
Minister of the Emperor Shah Jahan, and ‘Abid Khan, one of the 
nobles of Samarkand, and a descendant of SHai^ Shihab-ud-Uln, 
Suhrawardy -ivas his paternal gratidfather. ‘Abid Khan arrived in 
Hindustan during the reign of Shah Jahan, and entered the service of 
Prince Aurangzlb, who, after his accession to the throne, increased his 
rank gradually to 5,000, and twice appointed him to the office of the 
Sadarat-i-Kut. He was killed at the siege of Golkonda by a cannon 
shot on the 24th Rab? I, 1098 A.H, (28th January, 1687 A.D.). 
His son, Mir Shihab-ud-Din, was one of the principal nobles of 
Aurangzlb, and in time attained the rank of 7,000, with the title of 
GhazI-ud-Din Khan Badadur, Firuz Jang, and as a reward for his 
eminent services at the battle of Bljapur received from the appreciative 
Sovereign in addition to his former titles the appellation of Farzand-i- 

I 1164 in Yusuf Husain Khan, p. 284, is a printer's error for 1161. 
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Arjumand. .During the reign, of Shah ‘Alam, he was appointed 

Governor of Gujarat where he died in 1122 A.H. (*1710 A.D,). His ^ 

son, Nawab Asaf Jah, whose real name was Mir Qamar-ud-Din, and 

who was born in 1082 A.H. (1671 A.D.), was raised by Emperor 

Aurangzlb to the high rank of 5,000, with the title of Chin Qulleh 

(Quilj in text) Khan, and about the close of fhat reign was appointed 

Governor of Bijapur. Shah ‘Alam after his accession to the throne 

conferred on him the title of Khan Dauran Bahadur together with the 

office of the Governor of Oudh* Shortly afterwards, however, he, in 

consequence of some disagreement with the nobles of the Court, 

resigned his office, and having dressed himself as a faqlr went into sp 

retirement at Delhi. In the reign of Jahandar Shah, on taking up 

his normal life, he was reinstated in his former office with all his 

titles. In the first year of the reign of Muhammad Farrukh Siyar 

he received the title of Nizam-ul-Mulk Bahadur Path Jang with 

the rank of 7,000, and was appointed Viceroy of the Deccan. But 

when AmIr-ul'Umara Saiyid Hussain ‘All ]^an was appointed to the 

viceroyalty of the Deccan, the Nawab returned to the Court, and 

instead of remaining retired like the King, accepted from the Court 

his appointment to the government of Muradabad. In the reign 

of Rafi*-ud-Darajat, he was promoted to the governorship of Malwa; 

and he having discovered the jealousy of the nobles made up his mind 

to conquer the Deccan. With this end in view he left Malwa in 

1132 A.H. (1720 A.D.) and turned to the Deccan. He peacefully 

obtained possession of the fort of Asir from Talib Kh an, and the city 

of Burhanpur from Muhammad Anwar ^an, who during the reign 

of Rafl'-ud-Darajat had been appointed to the government of that 

place. On 13th of Sha‘ban of the said year (qth June, 1720 A.D.) he 

defeated Saiyid Dilwar ]^an, who had been deputed by the Emperor 

against the Nawab at Hasanpur in the district of Handiya. He then 

returned to Burhanpur, and on 6th of Shawwal of the same year (31st 

July, 1720 A.D.) gained a victory over Saiyid ‘Alam ‘Ali Khan. 

nephew of AmIr-ul-Umara Saiyid Husain ‘All Khan, Viceroy of the 

Deccan*, in the neighbourhood of Balapur. 
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And when the Saiyids o£ Barah were liquidated, and I‘tiraSd-ud- 
Daulah, Muhammad Amin Khaii— who succeeded them in the admi- 
nistration (of the country) under the Emperor Muhammad Shah— also 
died, Nizam-uI-MuIk returned from the Deccan to the Court and was 
appointed Prime Minister on 5th Jummada I, 1134 A H, (loth, 
February, 1722 A.D.). This (i.e., the author) was living in 
the Capital in those days. During this time Mu‘izz-ud~DauIah Haidar 
Qull Khan Isfrayinl Nazim of Gujarat rebelled (against the Central 
government), and Muhammad Shah appointed the Nawab to the 
governorship of Gujarat and Malwa, in addition to his offices of the 
Prime Minister and the viceroyalty of the Deccan, and placed him in 
charge of the expedition against Haidar Quli Khan. The Nawab very 
soon reached Jhabu near Gujarat, and Haidar Quli Khan, finding him- 
self unable to oppose (him), feigned madness, and retired. Nizam- 
ul-MuIk appointed his uncle Hamid Khan his deputy for the govern- 
ment of Gujarat and Oudh, and returned to Malwa, the deputyship of 
which he entrusted to his cousin ‘Azim Ullah Kh an. He reached Delhi 
in the beginning of the Jummada I of that year (January, 1724 A.D.). 
The nobles were particularly anxious to prevent the Nawab from 
becoming firmly established at the Court, and they, therefore, turned 
the Emperor’s mind against him, and accordingly in 1136 A.H. 
(1724 A.D.), Mubariz Khan, Nazim of Haidarabad, was appointed 
to supersede the Nawab in the government of the Deccan. Nizam- 
ul-Mulk in consequence of this pretended that the climate of Delhi 
did not suit him as much as that of Muradabad, to the government 
of which place he had previously been appointed, and accordingly 
cook leave of the Emperor for proceeding to that place. After travell- 
ing a short distance he altered his course to the Deccan, where he 
arrived with all possible ’ expedition* Mubariz l^an advanced to 
engage him, and on the 23rd of Muharram, 1 137 A.H. (ist October, 
1724 A.D.), a severe action took place at Shakar KhSra in . which 
Mubariz Khan was killed, and all the dependencies of the Deccan 
accepted the authority of the Nawab. The Emperor on obtaining 
intelligence of this conduct of the Nawab appointed Mubariz-ulrMulk 
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Sarbuland J^an Tyni to supersede him in the governorship of Gujarat, 
and Maiwa was assigned to Girdhar^, ’TThe Bmperor later tried to 
Conciliate Nizam-ul-Mulk, and bestowed on him In 1138 A’H. 

A.D.) the title of Asaf Jah, and in 1150 A.H. A.D.) ear- 

nestly importuned him to return to Delhi. Nizam-ukMulk having 
appointed his son Nizam-ud-Daulah Hasir Jang his deputy for the 
government of the Deccan proceeded to the Court which he reached 
about the end of Rabt‘ I, of the same year (July, 1737 A.D .). After two 
months the Emperor deputed the Nawab for the chastisement of the 
Marathas, and appointed him Governor of Akbarabad (Agra) in place 
of Raja Jai Singh, and also Governor of Malwa in place of BajI Rao, 
and he himself went to Akbarabad, Asaf Jah appointed Mubyl-ud- 
Dln Qull Khan, who was his and a relation, as his deputy for 

Agra and himself started towards Malwa. He had found that the 
roads along the banks of the river Chambal were very treacherous due 
to numerous deep pits and tunnels; the army of the Nawab had at the 
same place been greatly harassed by thieves inhabiting the area on his 
ruturn journey from the Deccan. So he crossed the Jumna below 
Agra, keeping his course directed eastwards, and having passed Mukan- 
pur, again crossed the Jumna below KalpI, and entered the country of 
the Bundclas; the Raja of the Bundelas joined him with some troops. 
He then proceeded to Bhopal, which was a dependency oi xhG Suha oi 
Malwa. BajI Rao marched from the Deccan with a large army against 
him and in the month of Ramadan of the above mentioned year a 
bloody battle commenced in the neighbourhood of Bhopal. As 
the news of the invasion of Nadir Shah had spread, (the King) treated 
the Nawab much more graciously than the other courtiers^. As Amlr- 
ul-Umara Samsam-ud-Daulah ]^an Dauran had been* killed in the 
battle with Nadir Shah, the Nawab (Asaf Jah) was appointed in addi- 
tion to his other officcys to that of the AmIr-ul-Umara. 

About this period Nizam-ud-Daulah Nasir Jang, the deputy of 
Asaf Jah in the viccroyalty of the Deccan, instigated by evil councillors 

i See, hovrever, MaZthir, Text, III, p. for an entirely different version. 
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declared himself independent. The Nawab in the year 1153 A.H. 
(1740-41 A.D.) made up his mind to settle this disturbance, and to 
conquer the Karnatik (Carnatic). He took leave ofxthe Emperor and 
came to the Deccan. An action took place between the father and 
the son on 2och Jummada I, 1154 A.H. (23rd July, 1741 A.D.) in 
rhe vicinity of Aurangabad at a place a little to its west. Nawab 
Nizam-ud-Daulah, who was wounded,’ was taken prisoner by his 
august father. In the year 1156 A.H. (1743 A.D.) the Nawab en- 
gaged earnestly in an invasion of the Karnatic, and at first surrounded 
and took the fort of Trichinopoly , and later snatched Arkat (Arcot) 
from the enemy. In 1157 A.H. (1744 A.D.) he besieged and took 
the fort of Balkonda^ which was a dependency of Haidarabad from 
Muqarrib Khan DeccanT. On the 4th of Jummada II, 1161 A.H. 
(21st May, 1748 A.D.) he departed from this life near Burhanpur. 
His body was carried to the illuminated Raudah near Daulatabad, and 
interred at the foot of the grave of Shah Burhan-ud-Din Gharlb. The 
Emperor Muhammad Shah and his Vaztr I‘timad-ud-Daulah Qamar- 
ud-Dln Khan also died in the same year. The author said : 

Quatrain 

Three great pillars (courtiers) of the government of Hind 

departed from this world. 

Alas! Three matchless pearls fell from the palm of the world. 

I computed the date of death of the three as ; 

The Shah of the world, the Vazir and the distinguished Asaf 

are no more. 

The Nawab was one of the principal nobles at the Court of the 
Emperors of the house of Timur. From the reign of Khuld-i-Makan 
(Aurangzib) to the death of Firdus Aramgah (Muhammad Shah) he 
ruled over the four elements and governed for nearly thirty years the 
SIX Sit has of the Deccan which formerly had been under several exalted 
kings. A large number of the Amirs of Muhammad Shah belonged 

I About 100 miles north of Haidarabad., lat. 18“ 51'^ long. 78“ 20', 
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to his family, and they performed their duties faithfully. He was a 
remarkable personality, endowed with angelic qualities and in his 
government the faqtrs, the learned, and deserving people received their 
share according to their deserts. And the learned and the holy persons 
of Arabia and Transoxania and Khurasan and *Iraq and of all parts of 
Hinduscan having heard of his appreciative qualities came: over to the 
Deccan, and received due favours from him. In the year 1 141 A.H. 
(1728 A.D.) he laid the foundations of a rampart round the city of 
Burhanpur which was completed after some time. He founded 
Nizamabad near the hillock of Fardapur in what was an altogether a 
wild desert, and built a mosque, a caravansarai, a palace and a bridge. 
He also constructed a wall round the city of Haidaribad and cut a 
canal from the River Harsul which passed through the centre of 
Aurangabad^ NizaihT'ul-Mulk was justly esteemed a good poet as 
appears from a copious Dtwan which he left behind. The following 
verses were composed by him : — 

Verse 

When he saw reflected in the mirror the beauty of his beloved, 
The face of the mirror became clouded with fresh moisture. 

My mad heart was scorched by the .fire of love, 

The light hovered round the head of my moth^. 

At the time of his death Nawab Asaf Jah, Asylum of Pardons, 
bad six noble sons ; Mir Muhammad and Mir Ahmad both by one 
mother; Mir Saiyid Muhammad, Mir Nizam ‘All,. Mir Muhammad 
Sharif and Mir Mughal ail by different mothers. He bestowed on 
each of them high distinctive titles. The author for distinguishing 
them designates the first Amlnul-Umara, the second Nizam-ud-Daulah, 
the third Mir-ul-Mummalik, the foutth Asaf Jah II, the fifth Burhan- 
ul-Mulk and the sixth NasIr-ul-Mulk. AmIr-ul-Umara Firuz Jang 
Ghazi'ud-Din !^an Bahadur, son of Nawab Asaf Jah, Asylum of 
Pardons, increased his fame by receiving the titles of his grandfather 

1 Taken verbatim from Khazana 'Amira, (Cawnpore Litho., edn. 1900), pp. 
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from the Delhi Court, after Nawab Asaf Jah went to Delhi-from the 
Deccan, and was favoured with high honours at the Gapital Later 
when in the year 1153 A.H. (1740-41 A.D.). the Nawab was per- 
mitted by Muhammad Shah to leave for the Deccan, the Nawab 
transferred to his son -Firuz Jang the office of Amlr-ul-Umara which 
had been bestowed on him after the death of Khwaja ‘Asam, Samsam- 
ud-Daulah Khan Dauran in the battle with Nadir Shah. On the 
death of Nawab Asaf Jah in the reign of Ahmad Shah the title and 
office of Amir-ul-Umara were bestowed on Basharat ^an, but after a 
short time the robe of AmIr-ul-Umara was again bestowed on Shahadat 
Khan Firuz Jang. After the death of Nawab Nizam-ud-Daulah, 
Nasir Jang, AmIr-ul-Umara became anxious to succeed him as the 
Viceroy of the Deccan. The nobles, however, did not at first for 
various reasons agree, but after some time they consented, as will be 
narrated in the account of Safdar Jang. Amir-ul-Umara was accor- 
dingly adorned with of the viceroyalty of the Deccan by the 

Emperor Ahmad Shah, on the 3rd of Raj ab 1165 A.Fl. (6th May, 

I 75j2 A.D.). Fie set off for the Deccan in the midst of the rainy 
season, and as his third brother Amir-ul-Mummalik (Salabat Jang) 
was.in power at the time, he prevailed on Flollcar, the Matatha chief 
who was near Delhi with a strong force, to join him. After comple- 
ting the journey he arrived at Aurangabad on 20th Dhul Qa‘da (18th 
September) of the same year. Amir-ul-Muinmalik, who was at that 
time at Haidarabad advanced to meet him, and the enemy (Holkar) 
seizing the opportunity demanded of Amir-ul-Umara the entire country 
of Khandesh, and Sartgamnir and Jalna from the dependency of 
Aurangabad, etc. Amir-ul-Umara, being inexperienced and a stranger 
in the country, and having before him the . major issue of facing the 
Amir-ul-Mummalik, handed over a grant for the territory of Khandesh 
etc. under his own seal to the Marathas; and so those extensive 
territories passed over for nothing to the Marathas. 

As it had, however,, beep SO decreed, by the pen of Fate that the 
Deccan State should be . restored to Amir-ul-Muinmalik, Amir-uf- 
Umara died suddenly on the evening of the 7th of Dhul Hijja the last 
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day of cbe year ( 1 6tb October, 175a A.D.), only 17 days after his 
entry into Aurangabad, and all who had accompanied him on the expe- 
dition hoping for favour.s,,feU into the well of despair. It was decided, 
that, after being satisfied about a safe passage, his bier should be taken 
to« Delhi from Aurangabad with proper escort. At last they adopt- 
ed this course and as a scattered group in attendance on the corpse 
they accomplished the journey, and on their arrival there hurried itl. 

‘Imad-ul-Mulk® — son of Amlr-ul-Umara Firuz Jang, son of Nawab 
Asaf Jah, Asylum of Pardons, and daughter’s son of the late Vazlr-ul- 
Mummalik I‘timad-ud-Daulah Qamr-ud-Din Khan-— whose real name 
was Mir Shihab-ud-Dln, and who is also known by his hereditary title 
of Gh azI-ud-Dln Khan Bahadur Firuz Jang, on receipt of the grave 
news of the death of his father in the Deccan immediately went to the 
house of VazIr-ul-Mummalik Safdar Jang at Delhi. He remained 
there for some time, and so recounted his tale of woe that Safdar Jang, 
taking pity on him, had the title of AmIr-ul-Umara granted to him by 
Ahmad Shah®. Later this true engraving proved ill suited to the stone 
of kindness, and *Imad-ul-Mulk plotted to remove Safdar Jang, as will 
be detailed in the account of Safdar Jang. ‘Imad-ul-Mulk during, the 
progress of the conflict invited Holkar from Malwa and Jayappa* from 
Nagor to help him, but before their arrival peace was concluded with 
Safdar Jang. ‘Imad-ul-Mulk, Holkar and Jayappa all together march- 
ed against Sura] Mai Jat, and surrounded Bhratpur, Kumher and Deg, 
which were the three main fortifications of the Jat country. As arti- 
llery is an indispensable requisite for the reduction of forts, ‘Imad-ul- 
Mulk on the advice of the Maratha chiefs appealed to the Emperor 
Ahmad Shah for providing the necessary guns, and sent the petition 

1 KhazSna 'ZmirA, pp. 48, ^0. 

a Khazana 'Amir a, pp. 50-54* For his biography see MaS^ir-ul^-U mara. 
Text, IT, pp. 8.(J7-856 and Beveridge & Prashad’s translation, I, pp. 674-678. 
For a detailed account of ‘Imad-ul-Mulk and his times reference may be made to 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar, F 41 0/ Mughal Emfire, I, II. 

3 Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Fait of Ainghal Emfire, I, pp. 454 , 455, 

4 Jayappa Sindhia or Jayaji Sindhia. 
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through ‘Sqtbat Mahmud Khan Kashmiri, his principal officer^ 
The Vazir, Intizam-ud-DauIah, son o£ the late ‘Imad-ud-DauIah 
Qamr-ud-Din Khan, "owing to his differences with the ‘Iniad-ul-Miilk 
dissuaded the Emperor from sending the necessary guns. ‘Aqibat 
Mahmud Kh an, however, prevailed on several of the imperial officers 
and the artillery contingent to join him by promising that on the ter- 
mination of the power of the Intizam-ud-Daulah they would receive 
high favours (from his master), and attempted to remove Intizam-ud- 
Daulah; Accordingly on the day fixed for the purpose they went and 
surrounded Intlzam-ud-Daulah's house, and raised a great tumult. 
But not succeeding in accomplishing his purpose, he fled cowards 
Dasna. On the way leaving the path of rectitude he pillaged the 
imperial K balsa domains and the fiicfs of officers which were in the 
environs of Delhi. Meanwhile Suraj Mai Jat, who had been reduced 
to the last extremity by the besiegers, petitioned Ahmad Shah foi 
help. Ahmad Shah on the ostensible pretence of hunting and inspec- 
tion of administration of the area, but really to help the J5t, started 
from' Delhi, and encamped at Sikandara. He sent orders to ‘Aqibat 
Mahmud Khan, who was carrying on his depredations in the area, to 
present himself before him. ‘Aqibat Mahmud Kh an came alone from 
Khurja. and after paying his respects to the Emperor returned to 
^urja. As decreed by Fate, the idea developed in Holkar’s mind, 
that as Ahmad Shah had delayed providing the guns, and now that he 
had marched out (of Delhi) attempts should be made to stop the 
necessary food supplies and fodder for the imperial army, and thus 
press him hard to force him to provide the guns'; and he wished to 
carry out his scheme without the knowledge or help of his allies. 
Without intimating his intentions either to GhazI-ud-Din or Jayappa, 
Holkar started' at night, and having crossed the Jumna river near 
Mathra (Muttra) on the night on which ‘Aqibat Mahmud Khan after 
paying his respects had returned to Khurja. and arrived near the impe- 
rial army in the early part of the night; he discharged several flights 

I Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Fd/i of Mughal Empire^ h pp. 5^6-530, 
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of rockets. The royal troops^ supposed that * Aqihat Mahmud Khan 
had returned for mischief, and was committing depredations. Regard- 
ing the matter as of no consequence they neither got ready to fight 
not did they attempt to retreat; thereby they would have averted the 
fate that awaited them. Later in the night, however, it became clear 
that Holkar was there, and as a result they were so much disturbed 
as to be unable either to make ready for fighting or to retreat. Conse- 
quently Ahmad Shah, Bihar Rao and Samsana-ud-DauIah Mir Atish, 
son of AmTr-ul-Umara Samsam-ud-Daulah Khan Dauran. and a few 
retainers fled towards the Capital leaving behind their families and. all 
the baggage. This hard blow to the dignity of the Timur dynasty 
was the result of inexperience, and want of judgment on the part of 
the Emperor. Holkar entered the camp without opposition, and 
plundered all the baggage of the Emperor. Zamaniya, the daughter 
of Emperor Farrukh Siyar and widow of the late Emperor Muhammad 
Shah, and other wives of the Emperor were taken prisoners^. Al- 
though Holkar showed them all due respect, but the situation was 
extremely humiliating. ‘Imad-ul-Mulk on hearing the news gave up 
the siege and hurried towards the Capital. Jayappa finding that his 
two allies had deserted him, and feeling that he alone would not be 
able to carry on the siege, withdrew towards Narnaul. Suraj Mai Jit 
was thus relieved without any exertion, ‘Imad-ul-Mulk with Holkar ’s 
influence and the machinations of the royal officers, particularly 
Samsam-ud-Daulah Mir Atish, assumed the office of the Premier in 
place of Intizam-ud-Daulah, and the title of Aralr-ul-Umara was 
assigned to Mir Atish. Gn the day of his assuming the charge of 
the premiership, he placed Ahmad Shah and his mother under con- 
finement, and on Sunday, the loth of Sha'ban, 1167 A.H. (and June, 
1754 A.D.) he placed ‘Aziz-ud-Daulah®, son of Mu*izz-ud-Dln 

I Sir Jaduna til Sarkar, F<f// 0/ Empire, I, pp. 534-541. According 
to this account the Emperor marched to Sikandarabad not Sikandara. The 
account in Grant Duff, History of Mahrattas (Edwardes' Edn.), I, p. 474, 
appears to be based entirely on die description above, 

a ‘Izz-ud-Din in the text is incorrect. His name is ‘Aziz-ud-Din or 
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Jahandar Shah on the throne with the tide of ‘Aiamglr 11 . A week 
after they had been confined, he blindled Aj^ad Shah and his mother 
•—who had been the real cause of all trouble. After a few days he 
started for Lahore with a view to regulating the affairs in the Punjab 

Suba^. 

h should not be forgotten that in the year 1161 A.H. (1748 
A.D.) Mu‘in-ul-Mulk was appointed Governor of Lahore, and after 
his death his widow succeeded him in this office, as is detailed in the 
account of Shah Durrani. ‘Imad-ul-Mulk left ‘Alamglr II in Delhi, 
and making Prince ‘All Gauhar as the leader of his expedition, started 
for Lahore via Hansi and Hissar. On reaching Ludhiana^ he, in 
compliance with Adina Bgg’s request sent in the night a force, under 
the leadership of Saiyid Jamil-ud-pin, the Commander-in-Chief and 
‘Abdullah Khan Kashmiri, his minister, to Lahore which was at a 
distance of 40 from that place. They reached Lahore within 
twenty four hours, and sending a party of eunuchs into the harem, 
woke up the Begam, who was sleeping quite unconcerned, and making 
her a prisoner removed her from her house and confined her in a 
tent. The B^gam was ‘Imad-ul-Mulk’s mother’s brother’s wife, and 
her daughter also had been betrothed to ‘Imad-ul-Mulk. ‘Imad-ul- 
Mulk bestowed the government of Lahore on Adlna Bsg in return 
for a tribute of 30 lakhs of rupees, and returned to Delhi. Shah 
Durrani, on hearing of these proceedings, was greatly incensed, and 
marched with all haste from Qandahar to Lahore, Adlna Bsg Khan — 
like a school boy who is scared of books — fled from Lahore to the 
wilderness of HansI and Hissar. Shah Durrani marched without delay 
to within 20 kos of Delhi. 'Imad-ul-Muik, being without army and 

‘Aziz-ud-Daulah, See Cambridge History of India, IV, p. 436. See also Sir 
Jaciunath Sarkar, of. cit., pp. 543, 544. 

1 For the Panjab affairs during this period, see Sir jadunath Sarkar, of. 
cit., II, pp. 50-81. 

2. Budana in the text has been correctly identified as Ludhiana by 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar. 
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materials, and seeing no remedy except submission, waited on Shah 
Durrant. At first he was very annoyed, but later at the intercession 
o£ the Bggatn, referred to above, and Ashraf Anwar (Shah Vail Khan, 
the Chief Minister) o£ Shah Durrani, he became reconciled with the 
Khan (‘Imad-ul-Mulk), and the office of the Vazir was also conferred 
on him without his having to pay any tribute for it. When Khan Jahan 
was deputed by Shah Durrani to reduce the forts of Suraj Mai Jat, 
Imad-ul-Mulk in concert with ]^an jahan performed valuable services, 
and earned encomiums from the Shah. When the demand for tribute 
for the premiership was set forth (by Shah Durrani), ‘Imad-uI-Mulk 
importuned the Shah to allow him to take with him a prince of 
Timufid descent and a detachnient of Durrani soldiers, to enable him 
to collect large sums of money as tributes from the Unterbaid districts' 
and present it to the Shah. Shah Durrani, accordingly, sent for from 
Delhi two princes, Hidayat Bakhsh son of ‘Alamgir II, and Mirza 
Babur son of ‘Aziz-ud-Din brother of ‘Alamgir II, and sent them 
with ‘Imad-uI-Mulk and a force under Janbaz Khan, who was one 
of his officers in attendance. ‘imad-ul-Muik with the two princes 
and Janbaz I^an, but without much bag and baggage crossed the 
Jumna, and started for Farrukhabad, the seat of Ahmad Mian 
son of Muhammad ^han Bangash. Ahmad Khan welcomed them 
and presented tents, pavilions, elephants, horses etc. as tributes to 
the princes. ‘Imad-ul-Mulk ^ftcr crossing the Ganges then proceed- 
ed towards the Oudh ^«f»-*. Shuiah-ud-Daulah, the Governor of 
Oudh advanced against hinv from Lucknow, and marched to the 
plains of Sandi and Pali on the borders of Oudh. Two small 
skirmishes took place between the vanguards of the two forces. Later, 
through the intermediation of Sa'ad Uilah Mian Rohilla, peace was 
concluded at the expense of 5 lakhs of rupees, partly to be paid in 
cash, and a vague promise for the balance. Accordingly ‘Imad-ul- 
Mulk in company with the princes marched from the field of battle 

X The area of Duab Oudh. 
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on the jth of Shawwal, i i6o A.H. ( 1 st October 1747 A.D.) and 
after re-crossing the Ganges returned to FarruWiabadh 

After Shah Durrani, owing to the terrible ravages of cholera^ in 
his army, rapidly started from the neighbourhood of Agra on his return 
journey to his own kingdom (Kabul). On the day of iiis arrival opposite 
to the Capital (Delhi) the Durrani was met by the Emperor *Alam- 
gir 11 and Najib-ud-Dauiah on the banks of the tank of Maqsudabid. 
During his interview with the Emperor, the latter made bitter com- 
plaints against ‘Iniad-ul-Mulk. The Shah, therefore, conferred the tide 
of Amir-ui'Umara on Najlb-ud-Daulah, and started for Lahore. Najib- 
ud-Dauiah*'’ was of Afghan extraction, and as signs of greatness were 
apparent on his countenance, ‘Imad-ul-Mulk had taken him into his 
own service. When Shah Durrani came to India, he gained favour 
with the Shah through his outstanding qualities and because of the 
regard for his being of the same tribe (Afghan), until he was elevated 
to the office of the Amir-ul-Umara by running down ‘Imad-uLMulk. 
In short, ‘Imad-ul-Mulk with a view to removing Najib-ud-Daulah 
started for Delhi from Farrukhabad. And having invited Ragbunath 
Rao a uterine brother of Balaji Rao, by exaggerated accounts from the 
Dcccan, they together besieged Delhi. ‘Alamgir II and Najib-ud- 
Dauiah were besieged. For forty five days an artillery duel was 
carried on, till Holkar accepting a heavy bribe from Najib-ud-Daulah 
arranged for a truce. And bringing Najib-ud-Daulah with hfs family 
and property, honourably out of Delhi allow'ed him to encamp near 
his own camp. He took possession of his fief on the other side of the 
Jumna river consisting of Mabarpur, Chandor and all districts of 
Farah. When the leader of the Marathas besieged Najib-ud-Daulah at 

1 For the expedition see Sir Jadunath Sarkar, of. cit., pp. 130-136, 
where it is described as an expedition sent for recovering the Duab and Oudh. 

2 ^ has rightly been interpreted as Cholera by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
op. cit., p. 125. 

3 For his biography see Adaathir-ul-UmarH, Text, III, pp, 865-868, and 
translation with notes antea, pp., 
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ShukartaJ, as is detailed in the account of Shujah-ud-Daulah, Najlb- 
ud-Daulah importuned ‘Imad-ul-Mulk to come from Delhi to help 
him. ‘Imad'ul'Mulk — who was annoyed with Khan Khanan Intizam- 
ud-Daulah, and was also not on good terms with the Emperor 
‘Alam^r II, in view of his belief that they were keeping up secret 
communications with Shah Durrani, and that they wished for Najib- 
ud'Daulah’s superiority over him (‘Imad), he first killed Khan Khanan, 
and after three days on Thursday, the 8th Rabi‘ 11 , 1163 A.H. (6th 
March, 1750 A.D.) made ‘AlamgTr II drink the dregs of martyrdom. 
He placed on the throne the same day MuhTy-ul-Millat son of Muhly- 
us-Sunnat, son of Kam Bal^sh son of Aurangzib, with the title of 
Shah Jahan HE. After the murder of the Emperor and Khan Khanin. 
he complied with the request of DattSji, and hurried to his assistance. 
About this time the news of the return of the Shah Durrani caused a 
consternation in that neighbourhood. Dattajl giving up his camp at 
Shukartal started towards Sirhind with a view to fighting with Shah 
Durrani, and ‘Imad-ul-Mulk returned to Delhi. When he heard of 
the fight between Datta and the vanguards of Shah Durrani, he became 
certain of the victory of the Durranls and the defeat of his uncle 
(Dattajl); he could judge that of the two wrestlers who were having 
a bout, the stronger through the strength of his arms Was sure to defeat 
the weaker. The Durranls by the force of their hard riding^ had 
driven back his uncle (Dattajl) towards Delhi. ‘Imad-ul-Mulk realized 
that Shah Durrani, after defeating his uncle (Dattajl) would soon 
arrive in Delhi. Out of fright he left the new Emperor at Delhi and 
himself proceeded to the domain of Suraj Mai Jat. 

But Nizam-ud-Daulah^, the second son of Nawab Asaf Jah, the 
Asylum of Pardons! is the central gem of the collar of nobles and the 

I Sir Jadunath Sarkar, op. dt.-, pp. 213, 214; Shah Jahan II in the work 
should, however, be Shah Jahan III. 

Tu '— 0 ^' Turk-tSzi is explained by Irvine, Army of the Indian 

Moghuls, p. 241, as '■‘hard Of expeditious riding". 

3 KJbazaha ’Amira, pp, 54, 55. For his biography see MaStlnr-ul-Umard, 
Text, III, pp. 848-862, and translation antea, pp. 398-408. 
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central theme of the compositions of poets; a detailed account of 
whom has been included in his biography; here only a short account 
of his doings adorns these pages. When Nawab Asaf Jah proceeded to 
Delhi in the year 1150 A.Fl. {1737 A.D.’) he appointed his august 
son as his Deputy for ^e Deccan. And during the period of his 
ship, he defeated Baji Rao^, whose head was full of vanity, as has 
been detailed in the account of the Marathas. After the death of 
Asaf Jah he sat on the Masnad of the Deccan. The Maratha chiefs 
were so afraid of him that till the end of his reign none of them ever 
quitted their own territories. Ahmad Shah, the Emperor of Hindu- 
stan, sent a royal script in his own handwriting ro Nawab Nizam-ud- 
Daulah (inviting him to Delhi) for regulating the state affairs. The 
Nawab proceeded post-haste as far as the Narbada, when he received 
another letter revoking the earlier one. Further, Muzaffar Jang, as is 
detailed in his account, had turned his head from the path of loyalty. 
The Nawab, therefore, retraced his steps from the Narbada, and with 
70,000 cavalry and 1,00,000 infantry started to chastise Muzaffar 
Jang. He proceeded with all possible expedition to Pondicherry which 
was at a distance of 500 Jaribi kos from Aurangabad. And on 2 
RabP 11 , 1163 A.H. (24th March, 1750 A.D.) there was a 
battle^. The breeze of victory waved the plumes of the standards 
of Nizam-ud-Daulah and Muzaffar Jang was taken prisoner. Nizam- 
ud-Daulah spent the rainy season at Arkat. The Karnatik Afghans, 
Himmat Khan and others, who had been employed by him 
during the last war, forgetting the claims of discipline and loyalty and 
being carried away by the greed of acquiring territory and 
conspired to turn against him. And in concert with the French at 


Pondicherry they on the night of 17th (5th December, 1750 A.D.), 
according to the astronomical calculations and 1 6th Muharram of 

1 Raja Rao in the text. The reference is apparently to Baji 
depredations carried out during 1739-40, as a result of which the districts of 
Khargaon and Handiya were ceded to th^eVeshyf&x Stc Cambridge History of 

lndid, lM, f. 383. 

2 At Valudavur, Cambridge History of India, 387. 



1164 A..H. Kcording to the current calendar, carried out a night 
assault, and Nawab Nizam-ud-Daulah was sent to the red fields of 
martyrdom (i,e. killed). Some of his trusted attendants carried his 
corpse to the shrine of Burhan-ud-Din Gh arib, and he was hurried 
close to Nawab Asaf Jah. After Nizam-ud-DauIah’s martyrdom, 
Muzaffar Jang^ who was in captivity, was raised to the dignity of 
the Governor of the Deccan, and from Pondicherry they started for 
Haidaribad, Fate and the Divine decree, however, made arrange- 
ments for the revenge of Nawab Nizam-ud-Daulah, and misunder- 
standings developed between Muzaffar and the Afghans. On the day 
when they were camping in the field of Lakkaredi Palli^ their 
enmity burst forth, and the two parties coming out of their res- 
pective cents started fighting on lyth Rabl‘ I of the said year. The 
leaders of the two parties including Muzaffar Jang, Himmat 
Khan and others were killed; the innocent murder of Nawab Nizam- 
ud-Daulah was revenged by the ignorninous end of all its perpetrators 
at one stroke. The real name of Muzaffar* Jang was Hidayat Muhiy- 
ud-Dm Khan. He was the great grandson of Sa'ad Ullah, the Vi?z 7 r 
of Sahib Qiran II, Shah Jahan Badshah, and was the daughter’s son of 
Nawab Asaf Jah, Asylum of Pardons! He was the Governor of BIjapur 
during the time of Njiwab Asaf Jah. In the time of Nawab 

Nizam-ud-Daulah Martyr, he rebelled. Nawab Husain Dost Khan, 
^Iso known as Nawab Chanda Sahib, who was one of the nobles 
of Arkac, joined him and instigated him to capture Arkat. Muzaffar 
Jang turned towards Arkac. In the expedition he was able to 

arrange for the alliance of a large force of the French from Pondi- 
cherry through the intermediation of Nawab Chanda Sahib. They 
advanced to attack Anwar-ud-Din Khan of Gopamau — who had 
been the Nazim of Arkat since Nawab Asaf Jah’s time — and 

on i6ch Sha'ban, 1162 A.H. (21st July, 1749 A.D.) a bloody 

1 Khazana ‘Amira, pp. There is a certain amount of unnecessary 

rcpeticion in this account, 

2 Lakret Palli in the text is Lakkredi Palli, 35 miles south of Kuddapah 
city, sec Cambridge History of Irtdia^ IV, p. 387. 
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battle took place. Shabamat Jang fighting bravely drank the cup o£ 
death. ■ 

After the martyrdom of Nawab Nizam-uLMulk the Afghans and 
the French placed Muzaffar Jang on the Masnad of the State. 
MuzaflEar Jang appointed Ram Das as his Djvdn with the title of Raja 
Raghuiiach Das. This Ram Das was a Brahmin soldier, native of 
Chicacole, and was an assistant iMuUaddi) in the government of 
Nizam-ud-Daulah, He did not hold any high office, but having 
taken a very active part in the murder of Nizam-ud-Daulah became a 
great favourite with Muzaffar Jang. Consequently the latter raised 
him to this high office, and he left with the Afghans for Pondicherry. 
There he saw the Captain or the Governor of ‘the place, and taking a 
force of French soldiers started for Haidarabad. After passing Arkac 
he arrived in the Afghan territory. Through the vagaries of Fate 
differences sprang up between Muzaffar Jang and the Afghans. On 
the day when they were encamped at LakkarEd? Palli the secret diff- 
erences became apparent, and led to a fight. Muzaffar Jang and the 
French on one side and the Afghans on the other arranged their ranks 
for fighting. Himmat Khan and other Afghan leaders were kill- 
ed. Muzaffar Jang also died of an arrow wound in the pupil of the 
eye. This incident took place on 13th RabP I, 1164A.H. (znd 
February, 1751 A.D.). 

Muzaffar Jang had a scholarly mind and was a good logician. He 
was not at all interested in poets. During his reign — which did not 
extend more than a couple of months — the author had an opportunity 
of being in his company for eight days. Nights were spent in literary 
discussions. Fie was not at all averse to boasting and flattery. As 
soon as he started praising himself, the company would begin to use 
expressions affirming and testifying to his assertions. During the 
reign of Muzaffar Jang Balaji from Poona invaded Aurangabad with a 
large army. Rukn-ud-Daulah, the Governor of the place, got rid of 
him by paying him 1 5 lakhs of rupees. This Rukn-ud-Daulah was 
one of the chief nobles of Nawab Asaf Jah. He died on iith Rajab, 
1170 A.H. (ist April, 1757 A.D.). Muzaffar Jang was the first to 
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employ Europeans and thus to introduce them in the Muhammadan 
States. Prior to this Europeans lived in their ports, and never en- 
croached beyond rheir boundaries. After the martyrdom of Nizam- 
ud-Daulah he took the French into his employment and owed to their 
assistance the increase in his . power. After Muzaffar Jang’s murder, 
the Europeans (French) enlisted in the armies of Amlr-ul-Mummalik, 
and took possession of Chicacolc, Rajamundry and other places as 
parts of their fiefs. And so increased their influence that the govern- 
ment of the Deccan passed into their hands. Monsieur Bussy, the 
leader of the French was granted the title of ‘Umdat-ul-Mulk. As a 
considerable amount of rivalry has always existed between the English 
and the French, and their native countries are also adjacent, so the 
English also became desirous of gaining a foothold in the affairs of 
the country — just as one owl becomes jealous of another— -and they 
took possession of Arcot. They already held Bengal, and had taken 
possession of the fort of the Surat port. In 1174 A.H. (1760-61 
A.D.) they besieged Ttichnopoly, and taking it from the French, 
razed all its fortifications to the ground, Chicacole, Rajamundry and 
other towns, which formed part of the French possession, and no one 
could even surmise how these territories would ever be freed from 
their yoke, were now recovered without any effort. 

AmIr-i-Mummalik® was the third son of Nawab Asaf Jah, the 
Asylum of Pardons ! His real name was Saiyid Muhammad ^an, 
and at first had the title of Salabat Jang, but later during the reign 
of ‘Alamgir II, he received the title of AmTr-ul-Mummalik. After 
the murder of Muzaffar Jang, Raja Raghunath Das and ocher 
grandees made him their leader, and Raja Raghunath Das became 
the Prime Minister. The Raja prevailed upon the French troops 
which Muzaffar Jang after enlistment had brought over with him from 
Pondicherry, to take up employment with the AmIr-ul-Mummalik. 
After traversing the Intervening stages Amir-ul-Mummalik reached 

I Khazina ^Amira, pp. 6r-66. He is referred to as Salabat Jang in 
Cambridge History of India, 
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Aurangabad. Having spent the rainy season there, be, on xi 
^u’l Hijjah, 1 164 A.H. ('20th October, 1751 A. 0 .), 
with 50,000 cavalry men for punishing Balajl. Fighting began on 
rath Muharram, 1165 A. H. ( 20th November, 1751 A.D.). 
The brave warriors of Islam fighting all the way drove away the 
Marathas as far as Poona. The inhabited localities of the enemy, 
which they passed enroute, were burnt down and completely destroyed. 
The French artillery killed very large numbers of the enemy. 
Particularly on the night of X4th Muharram (22 nd November) 
there was a total eclipse of the moon. The French carried out a 
night assault on the army of the Marathas^, and consigned to the 
eternal fire-temple (i.e. massacred) a very large number of the opposing 
force, Balajl, who was busy with devotional exercises customary 
among the Hindus during the eclipse of the moon, naked as he was, 
got on to the baek of an unsaddled horse, and sought safety 
flight. The idols and golden utensils used by the Hindus during 
worship fell into the hands of the Muhammadans. But as a result of 
discord, the results of this expedition and the peace that followed 
were almost nil. After the termination of hostilities Amir-ul-Mum- 
malik returned to Haidarabad. On 13th Jummada II, 1165 A.H. 
(17th April, 1752 A,D.) x:he French levies killed Raja Raghunath 
Das on the plains of Bhalkl^, Nawab Amir-ul-Mummalik hastened 


1 The surprise attack was between Arangaon and Sarola. The counter 
attack by Peshwa Balaji only five days later is not mentioned' in this account; 
see Cambridge History of India, IV, p. 387. 

2 Thalki should be Bhalki. See Grant Duff, History 

of the Mahrattas, I, f. ^<^ 6 . Raja Raghunath Das was murdered "in a tumult 
apparently created by the soldiery on account of their arrears’*, but the date of 
murder is given as 7th April in Grant Duff. The appointments of Rukn-ud- 
Daulah and Samsam-ud-Daulah were made in accordance with Bussy’s advice, 
of. cit., p. 460, Rukn-ud-DauIah’s real name was Mir Isma'il; for his account 
see Maithir-Hl-Umara, Text, II, pp. 359 ' 36 i, Beveridge & Prashad’s translation, 
I, pp. 835,836. 
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to HaidarabaH, and in compliance with his orders Rukn-ud-Paulah 
and Samsam-ud-Daulah reached Haidarabad from Aurangabad. 
Rukn-ud-Dau!h was appointed the Prime Minister. Suddenly, the 
news was received that AmIr-ul-Umara F?ruz Jang, ‘ son of Nawab 
Asa£ Jah, having received a grant for the viceroy alty of the Deccan 
from Ahmad Shah had started for the Deccan. Rukn-ud-Daulah 
neglecting his duties as the Premier went to Murmulia’^ to Januji 
Nimbalkar®. His intention was that as the Amir-ul-Umara was 
coming with Holkar’s forces to the Deccan, he (Rukn-ud'Daulah) 
might through the intermediation of JanujI Ninibalkar and also of 
Bali]!' — with whom he was on terms of intimacy since the days of 
Nawab Asaf Jah, Asylum of Pardons! — be introduced to and 
gain a footing with the AmTr-ul-Umara. While Rukn-ud-Daulah 
left Haidarabad, Samsam-ud-DauIah remained there, and in the 
government of Haidarabad replaced the Amlr-ui-Umara. The 
AmIr-ul-Umara after reaching Aurangabad died after a short spell 
of seventeen days® — during these seventeen days, however, he was 
responsible for several unfortunate affairs. The Maradias, who 
were supreme in the government of Amlr-ul-Umara, made him 
cede to them by a written agreement the country of Khandesh 
and the Sarkdrs oi Sangamnir, Jalna etc.; as a result the control 
of the Muhammadan government over these territories disappeared 
altogether. After the death of Amlr-ubUmara, the Marathas 
allied themselves with the Amfr-uI-Mummalik who had come from 
Haidarabad to oppose the AmIr-uI-Umara, and made him confirm 
the cessation of the territories which they had obtained from the Amilr- 
ul-Umara. Later Rukn-ud-Daulah also arriving from Murmalla, joined 
AmIr-ul-Muramalik, and was reappointed Premier. Samsam-ud-Dauiah 

I of text is Murmulla, sec Grant Duff, op. p. 4f’^> ^ud Thorn- 
ton’s 0/ India, p. 502, it is a town in Sholapur District,' Bombay. 

z Banalkar of the text should be Nimbaikar. 

' of.cit.y pp. and note 4» 'where the poisoning 

of Amir-ul-Umara • Ghazt-ud-Din is discussed at length. 



ployed, were living during this time with Amlr-ul-Mummalik. Samsam- 
ud-Daulah in the year 1169 A.H. (1755-55 A.D.) made Anur-ul- 
Mtinimalik appoint the first as Governor of Berar and the second, as 
Governor of BTjapiir, and sent them- to their respective charges. Mir 
Nizam All later became known as Asaf Jah Il/and Muhammad 
Sharif at first received the title of Shujah-ul-Mulk and subsequently 
that of Burban-ui-Mulk. On 5 th Dhu’h Qa'da, 1 170 A.H. (23rd 
July, 1757 A.D.) Burhan-ul-Mulk— who bad come to the court at 
Aurangabad from Brjapur— was appointed Prime Minister in succes- 
sion to Samsam-ud-Daulah. During these days Asaf Jah 11 came from 
Berar to Aurangabad widi a large army, and dismissing Burhan-ul- 
Mulk, took the entire charge of the State into his own hands. 

While Burhan-ul-Mulk was working as the Premier, he was also 
designated as the heir-apparent. In the same year Balaji Rao came to 
the environs of Aurangabad for creating trouble. Asaf Jah 11 left 
AmTr-ul-Mumnialik in charge of. Aurangabad, and himself with Bur- 
h^i-ul-Mulk advanced fighting to Sind Khera (Sindkhed), which was 

I Maal^h-ul-U marS, Text, I, pp. 24 * 33 < Beveridge’s translation, h pp. 18- 
25. Samsam-ud-Daulah was dismissed on 27th July, 1757, but was induced 
to take up office again on 13th November. All power, however, later passed 
into the hands of Nizam 'Ali, later Asaf |ah II, who became the heir-apparent 
and regent. 
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about kos from Aurangabad. Finally truce was effected by granting^ 
a fief to the Marathas; territory of the Deccan yielding a revenue of 
27 lakhs of rupees was assigned to them; and rule of the Muham- 
madans over these areas came to an end. Nawab Asaf Jah Ilj after 
concluding the peace returned from Sindkhed to Aurangabad, , Haidar 
Jang, the Minister (Dlu-in) of Monsieur Bussy, became the Comman- 
der of the French. As he saw that the presence of Nawab Asaf Jah 
was a great impediment in the successful prosecution of his plans, he 
intrigued to remove the latter. By a variety of stratagems he alienat- 
ed Ibrahim |^an Gardi® and the entire soldiery of Nawab Asaf Jah 
from the latter, and enlisted them in the service of Monsieur Bussy. 
He agreed to pay the arrears of the salary of the army to the extent 
of eight lakhs of rupees; and so the Nawab was left without any 
supporters. Later he imprisoned Samsam-ud-Daulah, and so his fears 
in regard to both these rivals were set at rest. He further made plans 
for sending away Nawab Asaf Jah to Haidarabad on the pretence of 
appointing him a^ the Governor of Haidarabad, but really with a view 
to imprisoning him in the fort of Golkanda (Gsiconda). In this way he 
hoped to have a clear field for the execution of his plans, but he could 
not anticipate that all his designs were to be upset by Fate. About 
noon on 3rd Ramadan, 1171 A.H. (iithMay, 1758 A.D.), Haidar 
Jang went to the tent of Nawab Asaf Jah. The latter had already 
conspired with his advisers to murder Haidar Jang. Asaf Jah’s officers, 
who were present in the assembly, and his trusted servants took hold 
of Haidar Jang, and cut off his head. Nawab Asaf Jah mounted a 
horse, and left the camp unattended. .The French artillery were con- 
founded, and this deed (of Asaf Jah) surpassed any achievements of 
Rustam And Afrasiyab. The murder .of Haidar Jang resulted in Mon- 
sieur Bussy and other leaders of the army losing control, and in the 
resulting disturbances opportunists made martyrs of Nawab Samsam- 

v , I In January, sec Cambridge Hf story of India, IV. p. 389. 

i KapurdI in the text in place of Gardi, see Cambridge History 

of India, IV, p. 389, and Grant Dtiff, of. cit., p. 498. 
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ud-Daulah and Yamln-ud-Daulah, and Mir ‘Abdul Nabl Khan son 
Nawab Samsam-ud-Dauiab. After this incident, Atnlr-ubMummiUk, 
Burhan-ul-Mulk and Monsieur Bussy hastened to Haidarabid, while 
Nawab Asaf Jah II after the murder of Haidar Jang took the road to 
Burhanpur. Ibrahim Khan GardI, who had forcibly been alienated by 
Haidar Jang from Nawab Asaf Jah, during this period^ again joined 
the latter. Nawab Asaf Jah on i3th Ramadan of the same year (n 
May, 1758 A.D.) reached the outskirts of Burhanpur, and confined 
prison the wealthy men of the city and Muhammad Anwar Khan 
Burhanpurl and others. Muhammad Anwar ^an as a result of the 
persecutions and grief at his confinement died on 17th Dhu’l Qa'da 
(23rd July, 1758 A.D.), and was buried in the shrine of Shah Burhan- 
ud-Dln Gharlb. Nawab Asaf Jah left Burhanpur and went to Bcrar. 
He encamped at Basin®, which was one of the main towns of Bcrar. 
After his encampment he started hostilities against [anuji son of Raghu 
Bhonsle who was the Chief of Berar, but a peace was soon concluded 
between them. After that he joined Amlr-ul-Mummalik, who 
was at the time in the neighbourhood of Haidarabad. After 
meeting, there were many disputes and altercations amongst the three 
brothers. Finally, however, it was settled that Nawab 
Mummalik and Nawab Asaf Jah II should unite, while Nawab Burhan- 
ul-Mulk should retire to his government at Bljapur. On i8th Rabi* I, 
1173 A.H. (9th November 1759 A.D.) a new development took 
place, when Sadashiv (Ra 5 ) with his two brothers, the cousins of 
took possession of the fort of Ahmadnagar (Bedar), the Capital of 
Nizam-Shahls, through a treacherous collusion with the Commandant; 
on that day his forces entered the fort and took possession, 
city of Ahmadnagar was founded by Ahmad Nizam Shah in 900 
A.H. (i .1:^94-95 A. D.), and was named after him. In two to 
years, the city became well populated, and after a short 


t See Grant Duff, op. cit., pp, 499'5®° 
IV, p. 390, 

2 Patim in the text. 
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Nizam Shah built a rampart of stone and mortar, and inside it built 
handsome buildings and decorated dwellings for his own use. After 
his death the fort remained in the possession of his descendants till in 
the early part of the year 1005 A. H. (1600 A.D.) Prince Daniyal son 
of the Emperor Akbar and Khan Khanan the Commander-in-Chief, 
took possession of it from the Nizamshahis. After that comman- 
dants of the Tiraurid Kings of India held this fort on their 
behalf, till after 270 years it passed from the hands of Muham- 
madan rulers to idol worshippers. In this year Jadav Rao formed 
the extravagant idea of the wholesale elimination of Muham- 
madan rulers from the Deccan, and to make the rule of idolaters 
flourish there he enlisted in his service Ibrahim Khan Gardi, who 
was a worse idol-maker than Adhur, This Ibrahim Kh an 
was of low origin, but having attained a considerable amount of 
military experience with the European (French) forces followed their 
maxims in battles. He had a considerable quantity of military stores 
and several guns with him. Originally he was in the service of Asaf 
Jah 11 , but left the Nawab owing to the latter’s indifference and 
disregard, and joined the Marathas. The Marathas starting from 
Poona, came face to face with the Nizams forces on 22nd Junimada 
I, 1173 A.H. (n th January, 1760 A.D.) at Odgir, At this the 
Marathas had 60,000 cavalry men. Amlr-ul-Mummalik and Asaf 
Jah II planned to force their way from Odgir to Dharur, and having 
joined with the forces stationed there to push on to the enemy’s 
stronghold at Poona. 

It should not be forgotten that previously the Marathas used to 
employ predatory Cossack tactics, in so far as they used to cause 
worry by stopping the supplies of grain and fodder for the armies of 
the Muhammadans, and only engaged themselves if a suitable oppor- 
tunity presented itself. The mainstay of the Muhammadan forces 
was artillery, with which they surrounded their troops, and tried to 
repulse the enemy. On thty occasion owing to the alliance of 
Ibrahim Khan with the Marathas the Cossak tactics were combined 
with the European mode of warfare, viz,, bombardment by the 
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arcillery. They also had some light guas with them. The Muham- 
madan army moved all together in a mass surrounded by their guns, 
and as they were very crowded, they offered excellent targets for 
the Maratha artillery, while the Marathas seldom suffered from . 
the bombardment by the Muhammadan guns. Ibrahim Khan in spite 
of the fact that he was a Muhammadan, had determined on defeating 
Islam. Whether on march or in camp, and by day and night he 
kept up constant fire from the guns which he cleverly manoeuvred into 
position, and whether marching or halting, by day or by night never 
allowed his opponents a chance. As a result the soldiery in the 
Muhammadan army became disheartened, and large numbers were kill- 
ed. On 6th Jummada li of the same year (25th January, 1760 A.D,), 
however, the brave warriors of Islam sallied forth from tlieir entrenched 
positions behind the guns, and attacked Ibrahim Khan and the rest 
of the Maratha forces. They wounded and killed large numbers of 
them, and capturing eleven standards of Ibrahim Mran’s forces retired 
to their positions. I he fighting was continued in this way till they 
reached the fort of Ausa^ some three kos from Dharur. The Marathas 
realizing that if the Muhammadan army was allowed to join with 
the troops at Dharur, it would hecome difficult to overcome it, and 
so on 1 5ch Juramada II (3rd February) with nearly 40,000 horsemen 
they attacked the rearguard of the Muhammadan army. As the 
enemy force was very large, and that of the Muhammadan army 
not more than two to three thousand men, after a terrible fighting, 
their rearguard was routed, and the Muhammadans were signally 
defeated. On the following day finding themselves quite incapable 
of opposing (the Maratha £orce.s), a peace — which involved a thousand 
complications— was arranged. The Marathas took over territory 
yielding an annual revenue of sixty lakhs of rupees, consisting of 
the entire province of Aurangabad except for 'the city, the parganah, 
and the two districts of Harsul and Sictara, half of the provinces of 

I AmI UjI Audesa in the text* For details of the territory ceded including 
Daulatabad, see Grant Duff, op, cit., pp, 5o5'5°7* 
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Bedar and Bljapur, the forts of Daulatabad, Asir and Bijapur, which 
had been the capitals of the rulers of Islam. The Crown-lands 
and the fiefs of many of the nobles and were lost in 

the ceded territory. As a result of the dictates of Fate there was 
a strange type of general massacre. Except for the province of 
Haidarabad, and some of the territories of the provinces of Berar and 
Bijapur, and the fort of Bsdar nothing was left in the possession of 
the descendants of Asaf Jah; and in that also they had a share of 
about one-fourth. The diseased blood was circulating in the vessels 
of the country. Although there was a great weakening of the founda- 
tions of Islam, hut it did not happen according to the project of 
Jadav Rao who wanted to eradicate totally the rule of Islam from 
the Deccan territories. As the beginning of this weakening was 
the loss of the fort of Ahmadnagar, a poet found the date of the 
loss of country with a revenue of 6o lakhs as follows — 

Qtiatram 

The infidels, the enemies of Islam, captured 

Several forts, (which were) skilfully fortified. 

Wisdom wrote the dace of the event : 

Ahmadnagar was lost and also the territory of the Deccan! 

{Raft Ahmadnagar wa mulk Dakkan. 1173 A. FI. ; 1735-60 
A.D.). After peace had been concluded, the Marathas sent an 
army for taking over the fort of Dautatabad. The commandant of 
the fort, Shuja‘at Jang, a descendant of Saiyid Muhammad QanaujT, 
at first opposed the demand. The Marathas called his emissaries, 
and showed them the written orders of Amlr-til-Mummalik to Shuja'at 
Jang, and added that the fort, in accordance with the terms agreed 
upon, must be surrendered. ' Having no other alternative, Shuja'at 
Jang on 19th Sha’ban, 1173 A.H. (6th April, 1760 A.D.) 
surrendered the fort to the Marathas. A poet composed a poem: .. 

, , , , Quatrain 

, , , The infidels captured Ahmadnagar; 

Daulatabad, the famous fort, was also lost. 
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Wisdom, the date of die event on the panel of the world 
So inscribed : Daulatabad was also lost 
{Datilatabad ham rdf t : 1173 A.H., 1759-60 A.D.) 

(JJere is included) an account of the time and means by tuhicb 
Daulatabad came into the possession of the Muhammadans^. 

Historians have recorded that Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Dln nephew and 
son-in-law of Sultan Jalal'iid-Din, King of Delhi, having heard, before 
his accession to the throne, that Ram Deo Raja of the Deccan had 
immense treasures which had continued unmolested in the family, 
started for the Deccan from Hindustan with 7,000 to 8,000 horse- 
men, for taking possession of Dcogir, now known as Daulatabad in 
the year 704 A. H, (1304-05 A.D .). And after a long journey 
reached Ellichpur, and from there by rapid marches hurried to DSogIt. 
Ram DSo who had been deceived by the state of security resulting 
from the^ profound peace that had prevailed, was unprepared and sent 
the small force of men, which was available at the time, to oppose 
him. These faced the vanguard of the Sultan at a distance of tw 
kos from Dcogir. As the Hindus of the Deccan had never seen the 
Muhammadans, and not witnessed the skilled archery and skirmishing 
of the brave warriors of Islam, they could not withstand even the 
onslaught, and v/ere not able to stop them anywhere up to Deogh, 
Ram Deo seeing this debacle withdrew himself into the fort of DeogTr. 
Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Dln canic victorious to the city, and having made the 
brave and rich inhabitants of the place prisoners collected an indem- 
nity of 150 maunds of g;old, several maunds of pearls, and valuables 
of all kinds. He also rook 200 elephants and several thousand 
from the royal scabies of Ram Deo. Being cut off from his supplies 
Ram Deo sent his emissaries, and in all humility implored for peace. 
The Sultan in consideration of the peace accepted 1,000 maunds of 
gold, according to the Deccan measure, seven maunds of pearls, 
maunds of different precious stones, one thousand maunds of silver, 
4,000 pieces of silk stuffs, silver and gold brocades, and 

I This appendix is taken verbatim from Khazana ^Amira, pp. 
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which were beyond description. The Sultan having taken the indem- 
nity, fixed an annual tribute to be paid by Ram DEo, released all the 
captives, and lifting the siege after twenty five days started back, and 
reached Hindustan victorious and without having suffered any reverses. 
And having killed Sultan Jalal-ud-Dln succeeded him on the throne. 

' When Ram Deo having become refractory did not send any tribute 
for three years, the Sultan, in the year yo6 A.H. (1306-07 A.D.), 
deputed Malik Kafur, who was his most leading officer, with 100,000 
cavalry for the couejuest of the Deccan. When Malik Na’ib reached 
near Daulatabad, Ram Deo, realizing the futility of opposing him, left 
his son Sikandar Deo in the fort, and coming out of the fort with all 
his sons, and numerous presents and offerings interviewed the Malik 
Na’ib. The latter took them to Delhi, and presented them to the 
King ‘Ala-ud-Din in the beginning of the year 707 A.H. (1307 
A.D.). The King bestowed high honours on the Raja, granted him 
the white umbrella and the title of Ral Rayan, and allowed him 
Dcogir and most of his ancient possessions. He also granted him, as 
his fief, Navsart, which was situated near the port of Surat, and having 
presented him one lakh gold tankas in cash, permitted him to depart 
■with his sons and followers. Ram Deo, after reaching Deogir, took 
possession of such territories as had been assigned to him by the 
Sultan, and did not for a long time extend his feet beyond the limits 
of obedience. In the year 709 A.H. (1309-10 A.D.) the Sultan sent 
Malik Na’ib Kafur with a large army to proceed via Deogir for the 
conquest of Warangal. Ram Deo came to welcome him on his arrival 
at Deogir, and treated him with great respect and courtesy. He also 
gave him much aid in carrying out the expedition. Malik Na’ib 
after conquering Warangal guaranteed peace to Lakkad Deoh and 
returned to HInd'ustan with a huge tribute which he had been able to 
collect. In the year 710 A.H. (1310-nAD.) Malik Kafur was 
deputed ”'itii a large army to conquer the port of Dhor (Dvaravati- 

a Rudar Deo according to De, Tabffqat-i-Akhari, translation, I, p. 182. 
For details of Malik Kafur's expedition sec Cambridge History of India, III, 
pp. 215,116, 
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pura) — one of the pores of die Deccan and which has now been devas- 
tated by floods— -and some other sea ports. On reaching Deogfr he 
found that Ram Deo had died, and his son had succeeded him. Find- 
ing the son differently inclined from his father, he considered k 
necessary to leave some forces at Jalna, and proceeded further. He 
reached the ports after three months, and uprooted the whole area. 
He captured Balal Deo, the Raja of Karnatik, and took so much cash, 
and jewels worth so many thousands, God only knows their full 
value— and returned to Jalna. There he released Balal Deo and other 
chiefs of the Karnacik, whom he had taken with him after capture, 
and by way of Sultanpur and Na&arbar (Nandurbar) he returned to 
Delhi in yi i A.H. (1311 A.D.). He presented to the Sultan 312 
elephants, 96 maiuids of gold, several chests qf jewels and pearls, and 
20,000 horses. After a few days he represented to the King, that 
Ram Deo had died, and he could not trust the son. If permission 
was granted, he would proceed to the Deccan, recover the tribute of 
■the past several years by force, and add the territory of Ram Deo to 
the conquered area. The King approved of his plan, and permitted 
him to depart to the Deccan. 

Malik Na’ib after reaching Deogir and having captured the son of 
Rao Deo killed him. He took possession of the fort, and hoisted the 
standard of Islam in that territory, and in place of Ram Ram, Salam 
became the salutation there. From this time onwards this fort always 
had Muhammadan rulers. On 19th Dhu’l Hijjah, 104a A'iH. (17th 
June, 1633 A, ^•^)> Mahabat Khan, one of the grandees of Sahib 
Qiran II, Shah Jahan Badshah, captured it from its Nizamshahl 
rulers. Since that time commandants appointed by the Timurid Kings 
continued to be responsible for the safety of the fort. After 460 
years it passed from the hands of the believers to those of the idol- 
worshippers. *‘And we bring these days to men,,,,^.hy turn^” 

1 28th June 1633, according to Sir Wolseley Haig, Cambridge History 
of India, IV, p. 265. 

2 Qur-an, p. 189, Sura Al-^i-’Imran, verse 139 (in pt.). 
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During the time o£ the Rajas, Dcogir did not have any fortifica- 
tions, gateways, moats etc. The Muhammadan rulers erected proper 
fortifications. Sultan Muhammad son of Tughluq Shah changed the 
name of DeogTr to Daulatabad, ai;id had a deep stone-lined moat encircl- 
ing the fort. He also built elegant buildings and wanted to make it 
his Capital, .and with this end in view he tried that the people should 
desert Delhi and migrate to the new townh Finally, however, his 
plans did not fructify. 

The commandant of the fort of Bijapur having no means at his 
disposal did not offer any resistance. As soon as he received the 
orders which the Marathas had forced the Aralr-ul-Mummalik to issue, 
he handed over the port to the Maratha officers. The inner fort of 
Bijapur was built by Yusuf *Adil Shah who was the founder of the 
■Adil Shahl Dynasty. Originally it was a mud fort, butYfisuf ‘Adil 
Shah about the close of the year 900 A. H. (1495 A.D.) pulled down 
the mud wall, and had it rebuilt out of stone and mortar. After his 
death it remained in possession of his descendants. Aurangzib in the 
beginning of Dhu’l Qa'dah, 1097 A.H. (September, 1686 A.D.) 
took the fort from Sikandar, who was the last of the ‘Adilshahl 
Suitiins. Since that date commandants of the Timurid Kings looked 
after the proper protection of the fort. After the period of two hun- 
dred and seventy odd years the fort passed from the hands of those 
who tell beads (Muhammadans) to those who wear sacred threads 
(Hindus). 

But Mir Najaf ‘All, the commandant of the fort of Asir in his 
attempt to defend Islam refused to deliver the fort to the Marathas. 
The Marathas surrounded the fort, hut the said Khan defended it for 
nearly a year. Finally, when the garrison was greatly distressed for 
want of provisions and stores, he sued for peace and surrendered the 

I See Mahdi Husain Rise and Pall of Muhammad bin I'ughluq 
(1938), pp. 121-123, and N. B. Roy, Journ. Ind, History, pp. 150-180 
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fort of the Maratha officers on Friday, 12th Rabi‘ II, 1174 A.H. 
(21st November, 1760 A.D.). An author composed the following 
verses : • — ' 


Quatrain 

The fort of the Shah of Islam was captured by the infidel. 

Fate decreed the affairs in this fashion! 

The clever author, the year of the happening 

Found in : Stranze! AsTr fort lias been taken. 

{‘Ajab Ham A sir raft'. 1T74 1760-61 A.D.). The fort 

of Asir was founded by Asa Ahlr, which by constant use had been 
contracted, and the three middle letters dropped. Asa was the 
of the person, and Ahir, his denomination, means in Hindi: a cow 
herd. Asa AhTr was a well known Zi^mlnd^rof Ktiandesh. Flis 
ancestors had been living in that very hilly country for nearly 700 
years, and having built a stone and clay wall for the protection of 
their cattle and other property, were able to live in peace. The 
herds and the property had increased greatly by the time Asa 
became' the head. Consequently he pulled down the old wall, and 
built one out of stones and mortar. The fort was henceforth known 
by his name. 

Nasir Khan Faruql, the ruler of Burhanpur, whose reign started 
801 A.H. (1398-99 A.D.) took the fort from Asa AhIr by the 
following stratagem. He sent word to Asa that Rajas of Baglana and 
Antur, who were not on good terms with him, had collected 
forces. He therefore, requested that the family might be 
in the fort, so that he could, with his mind at rest, face the 
Asa consented. On the first day NasTr Khan sent several 
the fort in palanquins {dolls). He had ' instructed them that 
ladies of Asa‘s household came to visit them, they should receive and 
treat them with all* courtesy. On the second day he sent valiant 

I The surrender . of Asir by Mir Najaf 'Ali in 1760 is not definitely 
mentioned cither In Grant Duff or in the Cambridge History of India. 
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soldiers seated in a number of dolts. Immediately after the dolts had 
entered the fort, the soldiers all rushed simultaneously out of the dolts, 
and with drawn swords proceeded towards Asa’s quarters. Asa and 
his children, who did not entcrtafti any suspicions of treachery, were 
coming over to welcome them. The soldiers on meeting them killed 
all of them, and other inmates of the fort came out asking for quarter. 
Nasir lOian, on hearing the news, immediately attended to the 
building, and had all damage repaired. Since that date this fort 
remained in possession of the descendants of NasTr Khan till Emperor 
Akbar wrested it in looq xA.H. (1600-01 A.D.) from Bahadur son 
of Raja ‘All l^iin. The commandants appointed by the Timurid 
Sultans looked after the safety of the tort since this date, but after 
a little over 660 years this fort passed out of the hands of the followers 
of Islam, and came into the possession of heretics. 

In short after getting possession of territories yielding an annual 
revenue of Rs. 60,00,000, and three forts, Jadav became highly 
conceited. Elated by his success he marched, with a large army, 
and a body of artillery trained along European lines, towards Hindus- 
tan for retrieving the defeat of Datta. He was ignorant of the fact 
that Fate was scoffing at all his plans, and the Courier of Death 
was guiding him along to Hindustan. Although Vishvas Kao son 
of BalajI Rao had been appointed Commander-in-Chief of the forces, 
and Jadav nominated as the Divan, but Jadav really was all in all. 
After reaching Hindustan and in the battle against Shah Durrani 
Vishvas, Ra 5 , Jadav, and various other leaders were killed; and .all 
the army, artillery and countless stores and baggage fell into the 
hands of the Durranis, as will be detailed in the account of Shah 
Durrani, And this event took place on 6th Jummada II, 1 174 A.H. 
(13th January, 1761 A.D.). BalajI Ra 5 also in the Deccan went 
to join his son and brother (died) on iqth Dhu*) Qa'da of the same 
year (22nd July, 1742), and was succeeded by his son Mad hu Rao, 
who was a minor, and his brother Raghunath Rao. In the year 1175 

I 23H June according to Cambridge His lory of India, IV, p. and 
end of June according to Grant Pu{f, of. cit„ p, 530. 
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A.H. (1761-62 A.D.) Asa£ Jah 11 seizing the opportunity (after the 
defeat of the Marathas at Panipat) collected large forces* and taking 
AmTr-ui-Mummalik with him started from the’ Bedar fort, where 
forces had been concentrated, towards Aurangabad. Raghunath 
Rao and Madhu Rao also with a strong force and artillery started 
from Poona, and the forces of the "believers and the infidels met in 
the plain of Shahgarh; and there was fighting from there up to 
Aurangabad. Asaf Jah II left his heavy baggage at Aurangabad, 
and on 23rd Rabl‘ II A. H. (21SC November, lyfit A.D.) 

started from there for the headquarters of the enemy at Poona. 
De . eating the enemy forces he pushed them back to within seven 
of Poona. Enroute he had burnt Toka’’ which was a town on 
the bank of the Godavari, where there were magnificient 
and many beautiful buildings built by the Marathas, he broke 
the idols and razed the city to the ground. And a similar fate seemed 
to be imminent for Poona, when NasIr-ul-Mulk, the sixth son 
Nawab Asaf Jah, Asylum of Pardons, on account of the differences 
with his brother and Raja Ram Chandra who was a leading officer 
the Muslim Army, having made up with the Marhattas, on the night of 
the 27th Jummada I of the year (aqth December, 1761 A.D.) quitted 
the Muslim Camp and joined the Maracha Army. And as a result the 
unforsecn came to pass. After this event, the Marathas realizing 
the weakness of the Muslim Army, attacked it from all four directions, 
and bringing up their guns began shelling them hard. The brave 
warriors of Islam quitting their entrenched positions behind the ring of 
guns, fell upon the enemy, and dispersing their ranks by 
hand sword attacks killed large numbers of them. The enemy 
unable to hold them retired. When the Marathas saw that the 
victorious armies of their antagonists after traversing so much territory 
had reached to within seven kos of Poona, they went over to Madhu 
Rao and explained that all their attempts to stop the progress of the 
forces of the enemy had been in vain, and probably on the followin 

I Loukar of text is Toka, a village on the Godavari, vide 
of. cit., p. 535; also see Thornton’s Gazetteer p. 942. 
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day Poona would be in flames. The inhabitants of Poona also remons- 
trated with Raghiinach Rao against throwing their families at the mercy 
of the Muhammadans. Being left with no other resource, Raghunath 
Rao and MadhCi Rao sent their representatives and asked for peace. 
Territory with an antmal revenue of twenty-seven lakhs of rupees consis- 
ting of the provinces of Aurangabad and Bedar was, in consideration of 
peace, ceded to Asaf Jah II. This peace was concluded on 6th Jummada 
IR 1175 A.H. (and January, 1762 A.D.)”, It is strange that on the 
same date of the previous year Shah Dutrani' had defeated Jadav. 
Nawab Asaf Jah retraced his steps from within seven kos of Poona 
towards the fief of Ram Chandra, ahd as a punishment for his mis- 
deed had his fief plundered and laid waste by the Muslim forces. In 
the beginning of the rainy season, on 14CI1 Dhu’l Hijja, 1175 A.H. 
(6ih July, 1762 A.D.) he with AmIr-ul-Mummahk entered the fort 
of Bedar. On the same day he imprisoned Amir-ul-Mummalik in 
the said fort; he remained .here in prison for one year, three months 
and six days. After this work was written, he died on Thursday, 
8th Rabl‘ I, 1177 A.H. pi ^th September, 1763 A.D.), and was buried 
in the shrine of Shail^ Muhammad Multunl. May his tomb be sanc- 
tified 1 In reference to the date of his death MTr Aulad Muhammad 
Dhaka, May he live long! composed the following: — 

Quatrain 

The ruler of the Deccan, his noble soul 

Has flown from the net of hardships; . 

Dh aka wrote the date of his demise; 

Amir-ul-Mummalik went to the heavens. 

{Arrur-nl'Miummalik ba Jannat shuda : 1 177 A.H. 1763-64 A.D.) 

, Nawab Asaf Jah II, after he had made the fort of Bedar as his 
headquarters, respectfully received the rescript assigning to, him the 
. viccroyalty of the Deccan in succession to AmIr-ul-Mummalik from 
Shah *AlI ’ Gauhar, which had been issued in his name, and added 

X For details see Granc 0 u 6 F, , Ojp. c*., pp. 535,536. 
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fresli glories to the government of the area. Having appointed Raja 
Pratapwanth a Brahmin of Sangamnlr as his Dwan, he left to htm 
the managemetit of all the territories and the revenue matters. After 
the peace on the 6th Jummada II, 1175A.H. (2nd January, 1762 
A.D.) Raghunath Rtio and Madhu Rao each tried, as will be detail- 
ed below, to become supreme at P65na, As a result dissensions arose 
among them. The partisans of Madhu Rao wanted to assume full 
power and imprison Raghunath Rao. Raghunath Rao, however, 
getting timely warning of their intentions with a small force fled from 
Poona towards Niisik on 3rd Safar 1176 A.H. (24th August, 1762 
A.D,). Muhammad Murad Khan Aurangabad! who was one of the 
leading ofticials of Nawab Asaf Jah II, was appointed by the Nawab 
for the conciliation of the Marathas. He was stationed at Aurangabad. 
On hearing of the arrival of Raghunath Rao, he hurriedly left Auranga- 
bad with a force on 14th Safar of the same year (4th September, 1762 
A.D.) and joined Raghunath Rao at Nasik, Raghunath, who was 
quite destitute and greatly distressed, regarded, the arrival of Muham- 
mad Murad Kh an as most opportune, and treated him with all due res- 
pect. The Maratha leaders regarded Muhammad Murad Khan’s joining 
Raghunath Rio as an indication of Nawab Asaf Jab being a partisan 
of Raghunath Rao, and several of them, therefore, deserted Madhu 
Rao and joined Raghunath Rao. Consequently Raghunath Rao Was 
able to command a fair-sized force. On the 25th Rabi‘ II (13th 
Novembe, 1762 A.D.) he hurried from Aurangabad to Ahtnadnagar, 
Madhil Rao also came with a force from Poona, and on the 25th 
Rabi‘ 11, he was defeated about 12 kos from Ahmadnagar and fled 
from the held of battle. Suing for peace, he presented himself before 
his uncle, Raghunath Rio, the next day. Nawab Asaf Jib had come 
from Bedar as far as Nawardgih to support, Raghunath Rao, when the 
business was concluded. When the Asaf Jahl armies reached Pairgaon 

45 Parmasut in the text, but It is Pratapwant in KhazSna 'Amira, 

and Grant Duff, op. cit., p. 539. and Kincaid & Parasnis, History of the Maratha 
People, p. 352, and note in which he is described as “one of the 32 wise men of 
dae Deccan-,” his full name was Vithal Sundar Raja Pratapwant. 



(Baidgaon in text), Raghunath Rao also hurried to the place, and on 
loth Jutnmada I (27th Noveinber, 1762 A.D,) they interviewed and 
feted each other. Raghunath Rao in lieu of the Nawab’s help ceded to 
him territories of an annual rental of fifty lakhs of rupees, and having 
completed the deeds handed these over to the Nawab’s representatives. 

As the memorable affair had been arranged through the exertions 
of Muhammad Murad fChan, Raja Partapwant, who did not like that 
anyone else should have greater power and influence in the affairs of 
the State and in the fort of Daulatabad, broke off the peace^. He 
prevailed upon Nawab Asaf Jah to remove Raghunath Rao from 
his position, and sent for JanujT, son of Raghu Bhonsle, Chief of 
Berar, and promising to establish him in place of Raghunath Rao 
made him take up service with the Nawab. NasIr-uhMulk, the 
sixth son of Nawab Xsaf Jab, Asylum of Pardons, who had joined 
the Marathas, being dissatisfied with the treatment he had received, 
rejoined Nawab Asaf Jah on 14th Sha'ban of the same year (28th 
February, 1763). The standards of the Nawab with a powerful 
army were turned towards the chastisement of Raghunath Rao. 
The latter finding himself incapable to oppose this force, took to 
wandering and laying waste the dominions, which was natural to 
the Marathas. With 30,000 horsemen he proceeded toward^ 
Aurangabad, and encamped in the western suburbs of the city. He 
made heavy demands for cash from the inhabitants. Mu‘taman-ul- 
Mulk Bahadur, the Governor of Aurangabad, notwithstanding the 
small number of troops and lack of military equipment, made the best 
possible arrangements for the defence of the fortifications and the city 
wall, and distributed the guarding of the fortifications between Hlm- 
mat Khan Bahadur Kotwal of the city — who was the uterine brother 
of Muhammad Murad Khan Bahadur — and other officials and citizens, 
and In the expectation of receiving assistance from Nawab Asaf Jah 
prolonged the negotiations with the Marathas. Raghunath Rao, 
becoming wise to his plans, and having decided on taking the city, 


i See Grant DuS, op, cit., p. 539. 
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arranged for scaling ladders^ On the morning of 20th Sha'ban 
(6ch March, 1763 A..D.), just as che sun had begun to rise in the 
his followers began to plunder the habitations outside the city wall. 
Raghfinath Rao with a force moved to the north of the city, and his 
soldiers began to arrange the scaling ladders at the foot of the fort 
Bringing elephants Opposite the wall several of them managed to climb 
up, and reaching the rampart attempted to enter the inner fort by 
forcing the gate which was located in the wall of the large garden. 
Himmat Khan Bahadur, and MTrza Muhammad Baqir Khan assisted 
by the citizens, however, setup such a strong opposition and resistance 
by showering bullets, stones and shoes in such large numbers, that 
most of the vain assailants were hurled down to the bottom of the 
wall. On the other side also large numbers of them were killed or 
wounded by the citizens. In the height of the action, while arrows and 
bullets were being showered in huge numbers, a musket shot hit the 
elephant of Raghunath Rao, and this bullet decided the fate of che 
battle. Raghunath Rao greatly perplexed withdrew from the attack 
and, hearing the news of the approach of Asaf Jah’s forces,. fled to 
wards Baglana. On 26ch Sha‘ban of the same year (12th March, ijG 
A D,) Asaf Jahl forces entered Aurangabad. As the Marathas were 
moving towards the Berar territory for plundering the country, the 
Nawab by making forced marches reached near Balapur on 1st Ramadan 
(i6th March, 1763 A.D.) and frustrated their designs. The 
thas leaving that territory marched rapidly towards Haidarabad passing 
near the town of Aurangabad. The Nawab also changed his course, 
and followed in their pursuit up to the river Godavari. There it was 
agreed iipan that the destruction of the territories of the 
should have preference over pursuing their armies. Accordingly the 
Nawab gave up the pursuit and started towards Poona, the headquar- 
ters of the Marathas. After crossing the pass at Ahmadnagar, he 
deputed large parties of the army for ravaging all territories of 


I 

2S1. 


For Nardabm sec Irvine, Army of the 
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Marathas, and having reached to within 2 4 o^ of Poona encamped 
there. The inhabitants of Poona had already fled to forts and fortified 
places in the vicinity, they became such that naught could be 

seen except their dwellings'*. The soldiers of the Muslim army 
bujrned down and razed to the ground all the buildings of the city of 
Poona, while other forces thoroughly plundered and destroyed the 
environs of Poona and the Kokan (Konkan), God be piraised! During 
the reign of Balaji and Jadav who would have dared to raise the hand 
of opposition towards their preserves extending from the borders of 
the Deccan to Lahore. Now their properties and possessions were 
plundered, and their buildings which had been erected at a cost of 
lakhs of rupees, were burnt down by the fire of the wrath of the 
Almighty. Mir Aulad Muhammad Dhaka, May he live long! 
said: — 


Quatrain 

Asaf Jah II, as glorious as Solomon; 

Totally burnt down the habitations of the Brahman tribe, 

Hear its date from the brilliant wit of Dhaltal 
Forces of Islam burnt Poona! 

Raghunath Rao after reaching Haidarabad assaulted it on ist Dhu’l 
Qa'da (14th May, 1763 A.D.), and made very vigorous attempts 
for capturing the city. Shujah-ud-Daulah Bahadur Dil Khan Auran- 
gabad!, the Governor of Haidarabad, had collected a sufficient force 
and made proper arrangements for the defence of the city. He and 
his men repelled the assault, by their determined efforts and by firing 
guns and matchlocks and shooting arrows, as a result of which large 
numbers of the invading army were despatched to hell by his brave 
soldiers. From there also Raghunath Rao had to return without 
achieving his objective®. 


.1 Qur-an^ p, 5^70, Sura Al-Ahqaf verse 25 (in pc.). 

2 Further details r«^arding the conflict on the return journey and in which 
the Divm was killed, mentioned earlier on are not included here. 
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nizam-ul-mulk nizam-ud-daulah asaf jah 

(Voi.m.pp. 868-875), 

He was the fourth son of Nizim-ul-Muik Asaf Jah, and his real 
name was Mir Nizam ‘All^. He was educated under the direct 
guidance of his father, and received the titles of Mian and Asad Jang 
Bahadur. As marks of courage were apparent on his august forehead 
he, at an early age, was sent with Shaikh ‘All. Khan Bahadur as his 
guardian to chastise the Marathas. During the government of Sala- 
bat Jang, in the year 1169 A.H. (1755-56 A,D.) he was appointed 
Governor of Berar, Later he went to his brother Salabat Jang at 
Aurangabad, and took his place as the heir-apparent. During this 
time, as Rao BalajI was making excessive demands, he, considering 
the .settling of this - affair as of importance, left his brother in the city, 
and went forth with 'a large army to encounter him, The affair end- 
ed 'peacefully.''''. '''A 

At this time Monsieur Bussy, the leader of the French hat-wcarcrs, 
who was in the employment of Salabat Jang, arrived from Haidar abad. 
As his agent Haidar Jang showed signs of treachery, Nizam ‘AIL 
emptied his brain-pan of the wine of life (assassinated him), and 
hurriedly went away to Burhanpur. There he set forth collecting the 
materials of war and later moved to Berar. He several times fought with 
Januji son of RaghujI Bhonsle, who was the Maratha agent for the 

1 This biography was written by ‘Abclul Hayy, the son of SamsSrn-ud- 
Daulah, while Nizam ‘Ali was still alive, and naturally, therefore, the author 
was careful not to include anything in the account which might lead to trouble. 
Ghulam Ali Azad styles him as Asaf }ah the 2nd. Ho depo.sed his elder 
brother Salabat Jang in July, 1761, and assumed the government of the Deccan. 
He made Haidariibad the seat of his government, and ruled for over 41 years. 
He died on 17th August, 1802, see Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary 
'^(2nd edition), p. 300. Another account of Nizam 'Ali and his murder of 
Haidar Jang taken from Khaz 3 na-i-‘Amira is given m MaTujnr-til-Umara, Text, 
HI, pp. (JO,!} et seq. The same account forms the basis of Nizam ‘All’s activities 
as detailed in Grant Duff’s History. 
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colleccion oi Chanth, and agaia fighcing with him made ptoper arrange- 
ments, Then he started to meet Salabat Jangj who was then staying 
opposite Machir Bandar (Masulipatani) in the province of Aurangabad. 
When Basalat Jang, his younger brother, hearing of his arrival, 
separated from the elder brother, and, after crossing the river Krishna 
(Kistna), left for his own province, he went there, and in his capacity as 
the heir-apparent took charge of the affairs there. Later, when BalajI 
Rao in the year 1 173 A.H. (1759-60 A.D.). after taking possession of 
the fort of Ahniadnagar, began to usurp the country, he got ready to 
oppose him. Unfortunately the rear-guard of the army was defeated 
and the leaders of that force were either killed or wounded. Consider- 
ing the exigencies of the time he assigned country w'orth 60 lakhs of 
rupees to the Marathas, and made peace. And leaving Salabat Jang, 
he went towards Rajendry (Rajahmundry) for collecting the tribute. 
After his return from there, as more army was demanded by the 
government of Salabat Jang, and the fulfilment of the orders was not 
possible, he cook possession of a number of districts of Haidarabad to 
make payment of the salaries of the forces asked for, and going over to 
•Elgandal, in the neighbourhood of the Stiba of Haidarabad, spent the 
rainy season there. Next year, as Raghunath Rao the brother of Balaji 
created various difficulties by coming with a force, he did not give up 
the thread of fidelity from his hands, and fighting with his forces 
advanced as far as Medak in the Haidarabad Stiba. There peace was 
arranged. Later he hurriedly marched to Bidar, and took the fort from 
Muqtada Khan, and after staying there for some days moved to near 
Haidarabad. During this time Basalat Jang had taken Salabat Jang to 
the other side of the Kistna river for collecting money from the land- 
owners of the Saba of Bijapur which was in his territory. As this 
did not prove very profitable, Salafiac Jang separated from him 
and went to the fort of Gulbarga. On receipt of this news he 
hurriedly travelled to that fort, and having comforted his brother,® 
brought him with himself to Bidar for spending the rainy season. 
As BalajI died that year, and Raghunath Rao his brother and 
Madhu Rao his son were not pn good terms, he thought it was the 
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most opportune time for chastising thetn, and fighting along the 
way in H75 A.H. (1761-62 A.D.) reached within six of Poona 
which was the home and centre of that class (the Marathas). After 
peace had been concluded, he returned to Bldar, In the same year the 
letters-patent of the viceroyalty of the Deccan in his name was received 
from Delhi, and' therefore, he removed his brother from that charge, 
and himself took over the full control of the affairs of that province. 
In the next year having decided on chastising die Marathas, he crossed 
the Bhimra (Bhinia) river, Raghunath Rao, because of the small force 
under him, was unable to Oppose, and so took to flight. He followed 
in his pursuit by rapid marches, sometimes kos-, and other times 
20 kos a day, up to the borders of Payanghat in Berar and from there 
up to the town of Pattan in the district of Aurangabad. When Raghu- 
nath Rao started towards Haidarabad for plundering and devastating 
the area, he advanced to Poona, and did not leave any stones unturned 
in taking full vengeance from chat tribe and in devastating that 
Later he advanced to the fort of Ausa*^, arid having collected the 
gage started towards Aurangabad. As the Ganges^ river (Godavari) 
was in flood, he had to wait a few days before crossing. The force 
was divided into two parts, one which in company with him reached 
Aurangabad, and the other which was left with his Divan Bethal Das. 
The Maratha, who was waiting for the opportunity, suddenly attacked 
them (the second contingent). A large number were killed, and the 
remainder routed. Thereafter a trjucc was settled between him 
Madhu Rao, who had been able to gain authority oyer his uncle 
Raghunath Rao. In the year 1 178 A.H. (1764-65 A.D.), he 
marched to Qamrnagar Kurnool, the Governor of which place had 
become recalcitrant, and having subdued him peacefully and taken 
a tribute from him, he started along the route of KunjI Kota and 1 
bad, aud having traversed along the river Kistna, crossed it opposite 


t Purandhar. according to Grant Duff, see Edwardcs’ edition of Hi 
the Mahrattas, I, ^ 

Gattg5 or the Ganges here means the river Godavari. 
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Bajwara adjoining the province of Gujarat. Ift the yearn 82 A.H. 
(1768-69 A.D,) he went to the territory o£ Srirangapattana (Seringa- 
patam) and having made an alliance with Haidar ‘All Khan, the 
Governor of the place, whose biography^ is included separately in this 
work, they advanced their armies over the head of the Europeans of 
Kaimacik Haidarabad. But the results were unfavourable, and so 
arranging a truce he returned to Haidarabad. Raghunath Rao having 
killed his brother Narayan Rao came to his country with evil inten- 
tions in the year 1187 A.H, (1773-74 A.D.). Consequently he 
advanced with the available forces as far as Bldar. Artillery^ duels 
went on for nearly a month, and then the matter was settled 
by a truce. As Raghunath Rao was intoxicated with vanity in 
those days, he broke his faith, and on the return journey levied 
tributes from the Nizam’s dominions. During this time, the Old 
officials of Rao Balajl — who were upset on account of the fretful 
temperament of Raghunath Rao, and were carrying the thorn of 
enmity in their hearts at the iniquitous murder of Narayan Rao—? 
turned to him and wanted to make an alliance. He with their help 
prepared for action, and from near the fort of Kalyani to the fort 
of Miraj, and from there to Burhanpur kept in pursuit of Raghunath 
Rao. For passing the rainy season he returned to Aurangabad, and 
next year again he set his horse of determination in the same direction, 
until Raghunath Rao retired to the other side of the Narbada 
(Nerbudda). Later with a view to settling the disputes of the province 
of Berar, which were pending between Sabajl and MadhujT, the sons 
of RaghujI Bhdnsle, and who were behaving audaciously towards the 
deputy governor Isma'Tl ^an Bahadur, he proceeded in that direction, 
and went as far as Nagpur which was the native place of the peasant 
Raghu. SahajI had been killed by his brother before his arrival, and 
MadhujT considering peace as a source of security gave up the struggle 

1 Text, I, pp. 611-613, Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 

597,598. 

a. For Rahkalah see Irvine, Army of the Indian Moghuls, pp. 139-141. 
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at the time o£ his return from Nagpur. Meanwhile the Divan ol his 
government, known as Rukn-ud^Daulah, who was an exceedingly 
humane man, was ’killed by a soldier, Isma‘Tl ^an in 1189 A.H. 
(1775-76 A.D.) and the latter also after reaching the Nawab’s 
forces, fighting bravely gave up his life. After that he has personally 
attended to all oflScial business and became accessible to all. And 
verily he looks minutely into official regulations. As a patron of 
families and dispenser of mercy he is pre-eminent. The high and 
low of the Deccan are in accordance with their deserts, bencfittcd 
from his charitable nature. Despite the fact that he is benevolent 
and dispassionate, dignity pervades in his meetings. Although his 
eminence and glory are those of a sovereign, he never neglects the 
poor. He is a master of the arts of warfare, such as archery and 
gunnery, and is a connoisseur of Arabian horses. As a SunnT he is 
never forgetful of his religious duties and their performance. May. 
the Almighty in His glory preserve his greatness, and grant him a 
long and glorious life! His elder son, Mir Ahmad Khan Bahadur, 
who is known by the title of Amir-ul-Mummalik ‘Alljah exhibits 
high degree of eminence in his countenance. His second son Mir 
Akbar ‘All I^an also known as Mir Fulad l^an, though very young;, 
reflects his noble breeding in all his actions. He has other children, 
who are all being brought up under his paternal care. 

NOR QUUJ 

(Vol. Ill, pp.' 811,812). 

He was the son of Altun^ Qullj Khan and a relation of the 
Qullj Akbarf , In the reign of Akbar he attained the rank of 500, 
and in the 2 1 st year’’, , when the Emperor started from Ajmer towards 

1 Altiin, according to Blochmann, A’in, I, (2nd cdn.), p. 536, is^ a Turkish 
word meaning gold. 

' 2 See Blochmann, op, cit., pp. 380,-382. Also sec Maathir-ul-UmarS, 

Text, III, pp. 69-74. 

3 In 1576 A.D., sec Akbarnama, Beveridge’s translation. III, p. 244 et seij. 
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Gog^nda, which Was in the Rana’s dominions, Nur Qulij was deputed 
with QulIj Khan to Tdar^. In the fight with the Zamlndar oi thtt 
place, Nut Qulij in spite of being wounded in the arm did not 
withdraw from the fight, and performed valuable service. In the 
26th year^ he was sent with Prince Sultan Murad on the expedition 
against Mirza Muhammad Hakim. In the 30th year Qulij Khan, 
the Governor of Gujarat, sent him to assist Amin Khan Ghorl®. In 
the 32nd year he* arrived at the Court with the Kh an ^anan, and 
paid his respects. 

(TARKHAN MAULANA) NOR-UD-DTN® 

(Vol. 1 , pp. 478-481)'. 

He was born in Jam, but was brought up in holy Mashhad, and 
was a RidwI. His father was Sultan ‘All, generally known as SultanI, 
and practised as a jurist of the Muhammadan Traditions in Herat. 
The Maulana was distinguished for his learning, courage and liberality, 
and was fond of Astronomy, Mathematics and the use of the astrolabe. 
He entered the service of Babur along with Qadi Burhan Khawafi. 
Humayun became very fond of his company, and he became his most 
favourite counsellor and associate. He was attached to his stirrups 
during the journey to Iran®, and spent twenty years in the service 

1 ' Tabaqat-i-Akbari, II (De’s translation), p. 495 - 

2 He is mentioned as one of the officers of the right wing under Qulij 
Kh an in the army which was ordered to proceed to Peshawar under Raja Man 
Singh in the 26th year, see Akbarn^ma, Text, III, p. 353, Beveridge’s transla- 
tion, III, pp, 518, 519. 

3 AkbarnSma, Text, III, p. 471, Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 710. 

4 TabaqZt-i-Akbart, II (De’s translation), p, 583, where it is stated that 
Nizam-ud-Dln Ahmad sent Qulij Khan and others to help Amin Khan. 

5 The earlier part of the account is apparently based on Bada’oni in the 
Mttnta^ab~ul-Lubbab, Text, 111 , pp. 197-200. A short notice of him is also 
included on p. 157 of the same work. 

6 Sec Tadhkira-i-HtimSyUn Akbar of Bayazid Biyat (Hidayat Hosain 
edn.), pp. 52,178. 







of that august Sovereign. Sometimes the King asked his opinion 
about scientific matters, and sometimes he consulted the King about 
mathematical problems, particularly about the astrolabe, in which 
Humayun was highly proficient. He was poetically minded, and 
composed a DlvrfW. This verse is his' : 

Verse 

Our hand does not reach the border of Union. 

Having injured the foot of search we languish at the base. 

From the similitude of name he adopted Nurl as his wow -di;- 
flame', and he was called NurT Safaldunl. Safaidun* is a village in 
the province of Delhi. As it was for long a part of his fief, he became 
generally known by this appellation. 

Akbar® during his reign, in view of his past services and 
associations, was gracious to him, and granted him the title of Khan, 
and later raised it to Tarkhan, and conferred on him a drum and a 
standard. Pargarta Samana was in his fief, and Mir Saiyid Muhammad 
managed it on his behalf. In the loth year, ShCr Muhammad 
Diwana-*-who was originally a servant of Khwaja Mu'zzam, but 
later became attached to Bairain I^an, and because of his good looks 
became the latter’s favourite, and was trusted by him. He became a 
traveller along the path of ingratitude at the time of his master’s 


1 Other samples of his verses arc inducled in Badl'onfs notice cited 
above, 

2 Sec Jarrett’s translation of A'in, II, p. 287, where it is noted that Safidun 
has a brick fort. In Bada’oni, however, p, 2/4, it is stated that Safidun is in 
the SlarkSr of Sirliind; it is just likely that he has probably {qixed.tip Samana in 
Sarkar Sirh:itjd-*-which was also in the fief of Nur-ud43i»— with Safaid&n. Sir 
Wblsclcy Haig in a footnote on the same page notes that it is a town in the }ind 
State. 

3 According to Bada'dm, the title of TatkhSn was conferred by Hunmygn; 
this in view of Nur«ud-Din's close associations with him appears more likdly. 

4 >Akb 4 mim*, Texti ll, p. 263, II, 

The name of the Deputy is Mir Dost Muhammad in that work. 



downfall, and was not regarded with favour at the royal court-had 
been living for some time in this town. One day he invited the 
Maulana’s Deputy to his house as a guest. During the entertainment 
he was sharpening a dart, and suddenly fixing the arrow in a bow 
charged it so at the breast of the innocent man that he was killed. 
He plundered whatever the man had possessed, and having gathered a 
number of hooligans extended the arm of oppression and plunder in 
that neighbourhood. The Maulana courageously set about putting 
him down. When the forces met, the arrogant one charged the 
Maulana’s force. During the charge his horse ran against the trunk 
of a tree and he fell down. Some of the infantry made him a prisoner, 
and the Maulana immediately put him to death. As Maulana Nur- 
ud-Din Muhammad f^an had received the title of Taryian^, but 
did not possess the privileges appertaining to it, he composed the 
following strophe® : — 

Out of kindness and his generosity 

The just King conferred on Tarkhan the title of Khan. 

This rank made him the leadec of the world, 

Among peoples, in the kingdom and his peers. 

Only the name of Khari’-hoo^ is there with him. 

What does he gain from this great name? 

He has a complaint against Tarkhanate also. 

Before the King of perfect knowledge : 

That besides Khan there is nought left but dryness. 

When Tan (moisture) disappears from Tarkhan. 

In his last days he was appointed guardian of Humayun’s tomb, 
and there he died. 


1 For the title of Tarkbati and its privileges, see Bloehmann's valuable note 
in the Ji’in, I (and Edn.), pp. 393»394' 

2 The verses as quoted in Bada’oni are slightly different. The puns arc 
fully dealt with by Wolseley Haig in, footnote a on p. 275 . 
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NORrUD-DIN QULI 
(Vol. III,^ 8 i7, 8i8> 

In Jahangir’s time he was exalted by being appointed as the 
KdtwM oi the Capital (Agra), In the 12th year, his rank 
advanced to 1,000 with 300 horse^. After Mahabat Khan’s exhibition 
of presumption and his flight, Nur-ud-Din was in the army that was 
sent after him. He went as far as Ajmer and stayed there^. La 
after Jahangir’s death, when the standards of Shah Jahan reached 
Ajmer, he did homage, and was exalted by reinstatement in lii® 
earlier rank of 2,000 with 700 horse, and deputed with ]Oian Jahan 
Lodi, who was sent for the first time to chastise Jujhar Singh 
In the 3rd year, when the Deccan was the seat of the royal camp, 
and three armies under the command of three officers were deputed 
to punish Khan Jahan Lodi, and for devastating the territories of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk DeccanI who had offered him (Khan Jahan) an asylum 
there, Nur-ud-Din was sent with A*zam Khan^. In the 5th 
on the 25th Sha'ban lo^i A.H. (7th Mac 
he left the Dar bar, and was going home, Kishan Singh son of 
want Rathor assassinated him because iti Jahangir’s time his men had 
killed Kishan Singh’s father. The assassin escaped. 


1 In . Memoirs of Jahangir, Rogers and Beveridge's translation, p. 418, it is 
stated that in the 12th year Nur-ud-Din Quli was "honoured with the 
original and increase of 3,000 personal and 600 horse." 

2. BadshahnSma, I, pt. i, p. 82. The grant to him of a 
rank of 2,000 with 700 horse by Shah Jahan is mentioned in 
p. 121. It is clear from the above that he was not restored to 
held under Jahangir. 

3 Badshahnama, I, pt. i, pp. 241, 242. 

4 Badshahnama, I, pt, i, p. 418. 



4^4 Padshah Quit Kh an \Maa^ir- 

PADSHAH QULI KHAN" 

(Vol. I, pp. 447-453); 

He was generally known as Tahawwuf Khan, and was an accom- 
plished military officer. He was the somin-law of ‘Inayat Khan 
Khawafl^. Dlwan of the Khdlsa (Crown-lands). He too was a K'hawafl. 
When in the 22 nd year of the reign, Emperor Aurangzlb arrived 
at Ajm^r to confiscate the territories of Maharaja Jaswant^ (Singh) 
who had recently died, Tahawwur Khan at the time of his return 
to the Capital was appointed Fan jdar of Ajmer in succession to IftiHiar 
^an. Later, when the confidential servants of the Maharaja out of 
evil designs -aused a disturbance in the royal retinue, and running 
away sec up a rebellion at Jodhpur, Raj Singh, one of the servants of 
the Raja, collected an innumerable host, and attacked Tahawwur Kh an. 
For three days they fought, and things passed from fighting with 
bullets and arrows to contending at close quarters. There were heaps 
of slain. At last Tahawwur Khan beat the drum of victory*, and 
Ra) Singh with many others were sent to annihilation. The Rajputs 
were so intimidated by his bravery Ichat they did not have the courage 
to make any further attempt to face him. When, in the beginning 

1 Shab Quli I£han according to Kh afi ^an, 11 , p. 262. Tyoer Khan in 
Tod. Rajasthan (1914 edn.), p. 47. 

2 Maathir-ul-U mar a y’X ext, W, pp, 813-818, Beveridge & Prashad’s transla- 
tion, si, pp.^yS-SSo, 

3 Maaihir-ttl-U mara. Text, III, pp. 599-604, Beveridge & Prashad’s transla- 
tion I, pp. 754-756. He died on 20 December, 1678. 

4 The battle in front of the temple of Boar near the sacred lake of Push- 

kar, according to Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, Ilf, p. 335. ended 
on 30th August, 1679. In a footnote it is added that, according to Raj-vilas^ 
the battle took place on 28th August and ended in a complete rout of the 
Moghul army., Hat ; Bilas Sarda in his Ajmer'. Historical and Descriptive 
(r94r), p. 169, giyes th6 dates as August, apparently according to the 

Old Style -and' afio says that ^^ahawar, Khan fled, and his army was destroyed ! 
See also Maatlh}r~t'*Alamgm, pp. 179, *8o, on which the above account is based.' 
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ot the 23rcl year, the blessed city was again visited by the Empcror^ 
Tahawwur received a present of two elephants, and was deputed 
to attack MandaP and other farganas of the Kama. The Emperor 
himself also proceeded in that direction to chastise that wicked person. 
When he was encamped at Mandai, he was honoured by the grant of 
the title of Padshah Quli Khan^. Later, he was deputed in company 
with Prince Muhammad Akbar^ to Sojut and Jaitaran for chastising 
the Rathor Rajputs. When lack of food-stuffs made existence impossi- 
ble for the Rajputs, and the whole of their territory was trampled down 
by the imperial troops, they became certain that this infidel-smiting 
Emperor would not rest till he had overthrown and extirpated them. 
They, therefore, had recourse to deceit and feline tricks. First of all 
they approached Shah ‘Alam Bahadur, who had in those days been 
ordered to encamp at Ana Sagar tank^, to intercede for the pardon 
of their offences. They further tried to instigate him to rebel, 
and offered to help him with 40,000 horsemen®. 

1 Maa^ir-i-'Alamgirh 18 r. Tahawwur ^an, according to the same 
work, p. 182, was granted a robe of honour, a quiver arid a bow, and one 
elephant (not two elephants as stated in the above biography). 

2 Mandai in the Sarkar of Chittor, vide Jarrett’s translation of A'in, II, p. 
274. Mandai had a brick fort. 

3 Maa^ir-i-'Alamgirt, 188. ^afi Khan*s account (II, p. 262) is incor- 
rect both in regard to dates and the statement that Padshah Quli ^an was 
granted the title of Tahawwur Khan at this date. 

4 Prince Muhammad Akbar’s appointment is mentioned in Maatjoir-i- 
'Alamgiri on p. 194, but Tahawwur Kami’s name is not mentioned, Sojat and 
Jaitaran in Sarkar Jodhpur, both with forts on hills, vide Jai'rett, of. cit., p. 276; 
tlic names are spelt as Sojhat and Jetaran. In Tod’s map — Rajasthan, I (1914 
cdn.) the places spelt as Sojut and Jeytayrun are shown to the east of Jodpoor, 

5 Khafi Khan (II, p. 263) wrongly has Ujjam for Ajmer, and says that Ana 
Sagar tank is 80 kos from Ajmer. The mistake is repeated in Elliot’s History, 
yil, p. 299. For Ana Sagar tank see Har Bilas Sarda, of. cit., pp. 60-65. 

6 This is taken from Khafi Khan (II, p. 164), but the offer of 40,000 
horsemen, according to that account, was made to Prince Muhammad Akbar 
and not to Shah ‘Alam (p. 2,65). Nawab Bai’ was tlie daughter of Raja Raju, 
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[Maai^ir- 


It is ■ stated that as a result of the warning o£ his mother Nawab 
Bai’, the Prince paid ho heed to the foolish proposal of those babblers. 
Having failed with him they turned to Prince Muhammad Akbar, 
and made similar proposals. The Prince, in spite o£ his wisdom and 
knowledge, through inexperience and the impulse of youth, and be- 
cause of the instigations of his mischief-loving associates, girt up 
the loins of rebellion. Shah ‘Alam becoming aware of this conspiracy 
wrote to the Emperor that the possibility of the incitement of the 
Prince by the infidels should not be ignored. Aurangzlb attributed 
this to fraternal jealousy and rivalry; previously at Hasan. Abdal 
similar slander had earned Shah ‘Alam a bad name; and as the 
Emperor had no misgivings about Muhammad Akbar, he wrote 
in rcply^ “This is utter folly. May the glorious God always 
keep you along the straight pathl” Not many days had passed, 
when the dust was dispersed; the Rajputs joining Prince Muham- 
mad Akbar under the leadership of Durga Das, the seating of the 
Prince on the tlirone of sovereignty, conferring of titles, bestowal 
of increase of ranks on his adherents among the royal servants such as 
Padshah Qull Khan— who was his guide in straying from the right 
path and in iniquitous designs, and who was made Amlr-ul-Umara 
and received promotion to the rank of 7,000— and the employment 
of traitor Muhtasham Khan and Ma'mur Khan, were all reported 
simultaneously to the Emperor by his confidential servants. It was 
also reported chat the Prince wi? marching against his father with a 
force of 70,000 cavalry. The" royal forces at this juncture were 
engaged in chastising the rebellious and seditious elements, and were 
scattered. Although it is generally stated that at this time in the 
royal retinue there was not more than 800 horse, including the 
eunuchs, the office staff ctc^., but in Maa^ir~i‘*Alamgtn the number 
of the following including personal attendants etc. is given as not 

lUja of Rajauri in Kashmir* wdi? kvine, ikfwgWf, I, p. 2, and Irvine’s 
do Mogor, H, p, 57» note: 2. ' j, 

Knari ]^an, II, p. 266. 


2 
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Padshah Qull Kh an 


more than lo.ooo^ This sudden calamity caused a great commo- 
tion in the Camp, and imrnediately the artillery commander {Mir 
JUshy was ordered to erect batteries round the Gamp. An order 
was also issued to Shah ‘Alam to come with all speed. Aurangztb 
(during this time) repeatedly said, “Bahadur has got a good o 
tunity. Why does he delay®?” The Camp was pitched near AjmSr 
in the village of DcoraT’, and when Shah * Alam approached with 
10,000 horse, an order was given, out of caution and keeping 
in view the exigencies of the time, that the guns should 
pointed against him'^. He came unattended, with his two sons 
and paid his respects. When 1 6,000 horse had Been collected, 
arrangements were made for marshalling them. At this time several 
officers, such as Kamal-ud-Dln®, son of Piter Khan and Mujahid 
Khan® brother of Firuz Jang, deserted from the hostile force, and 
joined the imperial army. At last on 5th Muharram, lopa A.H. 
(15th January, 1681 A.D.) alter more than one watch of the night 
it was reported that Padshah Quit Khan had comfi from Akbar’s 
and was at the public entrance^. An order was given to Lutf Ullah 
Khan®, Superintendent of the Ghusal ^ana, to bring him unarmed^ 
That doomed man, who apparently nourished evil designs, came to 
the door of the Ghusal l^ana, and strongly objected to giving up 


2 Bahramand Maathir-i-Alamgirt, p. 198, For his account sec 

Maa^ir-ul-Umara, Text, I, pp. 454 - 457 . Beveridge’s translation, I, pp, 365-368. 

3 MaS^ir'i-‘Alamgirt, f . i^8r 

4 Khafi KMn, 0, pp. a66, 267. 

5 See Ma3^ir-ul~Umar3, Beveridge's translation, I, p. 505. He was the 
son of Diler Khan Da’udzai whose biography is translated on pp. 495 - 5 ® 5 * 

6 He was a younger son of Qulij Khan Khwaia *Abid for whose account 
see Ma3thir-ul-Umar3, Text, III, pp. iao-122. For his brother Ghazi-ud-Din 
I^an Firuz Jang see Ma3^ir-»l-Umar3, Text, II, pp, 872-879, and Beveridge’s 
translation, I, pp* 587-592. 

7 See Khafi Khan. II, p. 268, but his date lOgo A.H. is incorrect. 

8 Ma3thir~ftl-Umar3, Text, III, pp, 171-177, Beveridge & Prashad's trans 

slation, l, pp, 837-840* ^ 


^68 Padshah Qull Khan [Maa^ir- 

arms, Lutf LJilah Khan went and reported that Padshah Qul! Khan 
says “I am a house-born servant (J^anazad), and have never attended 
unarmed,” The Emperor ordered that he should be admitted un- 
armed. Betore Lut£ Uilah Khan had returned, he became alarmed 
and wanted to get away, but faithlessness to the salt acted as a chain 
■on his feet. As soon as he put his foot out of the screens of 

Gh^sal Khdna, the bodyguards and cheias fell upon him. As he was 
wearing a quilted coat {chilqadf and a cuirass underneath it, his 
wounds were not serious, but one of the wounds reached his throat and 
silenced his turbulent brain. It is stated that when he objected to 
unbuckle his armour, it was reported to the Emperor that he had 
come apparently at the instigation of Akbar with evil intentions. 
The Emperor on hearing this became furious, and taking a sword in 
his hand, said “Don’t stop him, let him come armed.” Meanwhile 
one of the armed messengers {Yauwals) or guards put liis hand on the 
breast of that doomed person and stopped him. He slapped the man 
on the face and turned away. By chance his foot got caught In a 
tent • rope and he fell. A cry of “strike and kill” rose on all sides. 
People finished him and cut off head. It is stated that Shah ‘Alam alsoj 
gave the signal for killing him. Though the putting on of a cuirassj 
supports people’s suspicions that he was bent on evil designs, but 
KhafI Khan says in his history on the basis of a verbal communication 
from Khwaja Mukaram Jan Nithar Khan — who was old and experi- 
enced, and at the time a trusted servant of Shah ‘Alam, and who 
distinguidicd himself against Akbar’s vanguard and was wounded — 
chat Padshah Qull lean’s return to ‘Alamgtr’s Court was due solely 
to the written request of ‘Inayat Khan his father-in-law, and that he! 
had no other object in coming back. It was the exaggwratjed notion of 
his loyalty or his affronted feelings that had made him object foolish- 
ly to unbuckle his arms*. A stone of ' dissension fell among the 

I See Irvine, Army of the Indian Moghuls, p. 69, and Blochmann, A’in, 
1, (and cdn.), ‘p, 114, pi. -xiv, fig, 54 as chihilqad : doublet worn ever the 

armour. 

a Based on I^h an, II, pp. 268, 269. The name in the text is 
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adherents o£ Prince Akbar, who had come 'within i kos of the royal 
camp> and at midnight iea'ving his wlves, childrcn and baggage behi 
he took to flight. A report, however, which became current among 
the general public was that the Emperor had devised a plot.’ He 
wrote a - j Muhammad Akbar to the effect, “Although to 

tame these savage Rajputs, you have, in accordance with instructions, 
taken proper xncasures, but you shoiffd assign them to the vanguard 
so that they may be exposed to fire from both sides’h ^ W 
this fell into the hands of the Rajputs, they readily {dastkhHsh) 

became unnerved and alarn^ed and dispersed^.. 

Finally Shah ‘Alam was deputed to pursue (Akbar). A number 
who had been his allies in straying from the right path and iniquitous 
designs, unwillingly and under compulsion were allotted special 
dences^. QadI Khufi Ullah, Muhammad ‘Aqll, and Mir Ghulam 
Muhammad Amroha, who had set their seals to a manifesto of the 
dethronement of. the Emperor, were after ha'ving boards put round 
their necks, and severe flogging, sent to the fort of Garh Pad! (Beeril). 
Though Padshad QuiT Kh an was dubbed a rebel, hut his brother and sons 
were trusted as house-born servants and treated with favour. Accord- 
ingly Fadil Beg^, his brother, received, in the 25th year, the title of 
Tahawwur Khan, and was appointed along with Himmat Khan Baha- 
dur to the siege of Bijapur. His son Asad-ud-Din, who in the reign 
of Bahadur Shah, received the title of Khan, was appointed Command- 


wrongly given, as Kha'wafi ^an. Also see Orme, Hist, Fragments, p. 191 
For ‘Inayat I^an, father-in-law of Tahawwur Khan, see Maa^ir-ul-Umara, 

II, pp. 813-818, Beveridge & Prashad's translation, I, pp.678-680. 

1 For a detailed account of Akbar's rebellion see Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 

Life of Aurangziby III, pp. 353"368. Also see Irvine, Storia do Mogor, 
247-251, and Tod, of. at., pp. 47-49. , , 

2 They were imprisoned in various fortresses, see Maa^ir-i-^Alam.gm, 
204. and Har Bilas Sarda, op. eft,, p. X73. Garh Patta should be Garh Beetli, 
the Ajmer fort on Taragarh hill. 

■^ Maa^ir4~Alamgm,fi2'j2,.<' 



470 Pahar Singh Bundda [Maathir- 

ant of Ahmadnagar in the 3rd year of Farru^ Siyar’s reign. He 
was very arrogant, and was also suspected of having other designs^. 

(RAJA) PAHAR SINGH BUNDELA 
(Vol. II, pp. 256-260). 

He was the son of Raja Bir Singh DEv®. After Shah Jahan’s 
accession he was confirmed in the rank of 2,000 with 1,200 horse, 
and later as a result of increase of 1,000 with 800 horse, his rank 
became 3,000 with 2,000 horse®. In the same year an army was 
deputed to chastise Jujhar Singh, who had absconded from the Gapital. 
Pahar Singh accompanied ‘Abdullah j^an Bahadur, He did good 
service there in the conquest of the fort of Traj, and at the recommen- 
dation of ‘Abdullah Khan was granted a drum*. When Jujhar Singh 
reduced by extremities came to the Court, and his offences were par- 
doned, some of the excess lands out of the territories in his possession 
were assigned to Pahar Singh as his fief. In the beginning of the 3rd 
year, when the Emperor after reaching Khandesh sent three armies 
under distinguished commands for devastating Nizam-ul-Mulk’s terri- 
tories, Pahar Singh was sent with Shaista Khan; In the same year he 
Was distinguished with the grant of the title of Raja®, and when 
A‘zam l^an, the viceroy of the Deccan, attacked Khan Jahan Lodi 
opposite Bir, and a fierce battle took place, Pahar Singh perfornied 
great deeds. During the fight one of his followers reached Bahadur, 
nephew of Khan Jahan, and cutting off his head brought it to Pahar 


I The Persian phrase ha-tanr-digar muthim biid is very obscure. It may 
mean that he was suspected of being disloyal. 

a He was responsible for Abul Fadl's murder. For' his account see Maa^ir- 
nl'-UmarS, Text, II, pp. 1^7-199, Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 423 ' 4 * 5 ' I"®*" his 
genealogy sec Blochoiianp, I (2nd cdn,|, p. 546. 

3 BsdsbibnSmAf I, pt." i, p. 205, ; • 

4 Op. eit^ p. 248. : The grant of pact of Jujhar Singh’s tefritorics to him 

in fief ^ i ^ ^ • 
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Singh, who took it to A'zam ^an. After this he was for long attach- 
ed to. the Deccan army. 

In the siege and later the conquest of Daulatabad, he, through 
personal bravery and performance of duty did not leave any stones 
unturned in the defeat and massacre of the enemy, and the signs of his 
loyal service became apparent. Similarly he performed outstanding 
deeds in the siege of the fort of Parenda. After the death of Maha- 
bat Khan Khan Khanan, he was attached to Khan Dauran who was 
appointed Governor of Burhanpur^. In the 9th year, when the Emper- 
or went to the Deccan, and an army was deputed to chastise Sahu, he 
was appointed under the command of j^an Zaman to that mission®. 
In the 15th year, he came in attendance on Prince Muhammad 
Aurangzlb Bahadur from the Deccan, and did homage®. In the same 
year he was granted an increase of 1,000 horse, two-horse, three-horse 
troopers, and was sent for the castigation of Champat Bundela^, who 
was a servant of Bir Singh DSv and Jujhar Singh, but had at this time 
rebelled in the country. When he reached there, the rebellious Cham- 
pat finding himself incapable of opposing him, willy-nilly presented 
himself before him. In the 1 8th year, Pahar Singh was deputed with 
‘All Mardan Khan AmIr-ul-Uraara for the conquest of BadaWtshan®. 
As the expedition that year was unsuccessful, he, in the 19th year, 
received an increase of i ,000 two-horse, three-horse troopers®, and 
was sent to the Ball^ and Badakhshan campaign under Prince Murad 
Bal^sh. He rendered valuable services in the fights against the Uzbegs 
and Almanan, and after the return of Prince Murad Bakhsh, he 
remained in the country till the arrival of Prince Muhammad Aurang- 
zib Bahadur. In the 21st year, he returned in company with Aurang- 
zlb, and did homage. In the 22nd year, he was deputed with Prince 

t Badshlhnlmail, pt. it, p. 63. 

2 Op, cit., p. 1 36. 

3 BSdshShnSma, II, p. 284. 

4 Op. «■*., p. 303. 

5 Op. cit., p, 424. 

6 ‘Atnal Salih, III, p, 112. 
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Aurangzlb for the conquest of the fort of Qandahar, which the Iranian 
were besieging. On return he was allowed to go to his home. In the 
24th year, he was granted an increase of i ,000 foot with 1,000 horse, 
two-horse, three-horse troopers, and in succession to Sardar Khan was 
made fief-holder of Churagarhh 

When he arrived there, Hirde Rain, of the place— 

whose father Bhlm Narain had been killed by Jujhac Singh to whom 
he had gone under an agreement — fled to Anup Singh, the Zamindar 
of Bandhu, who owing to the destruction of that fortress had gone to 
REwan, a place some 40 kos away. Raja Pahar Singh marched from 
a distance of 25 kos and attacked REwan. Anup Singh, feeling him- 
self not strong enough to resist him, fled with his family and Hirde 
Ram to the hilly country of Nathu Nathar (?). The Raja came to 
Rewan and sacked it. As meanwhile he received an order recalling 
him, he in the 25th year reached the Court, and presented one male, 
and three female elephants which had come into his hands from the 
effects of the Zamtnddr of Bandhu. He was deputed a second tiiiK 
to the Qandahar expedition under Prince Muhammad Aurangzib. In 
the 26th year, he went a third time to the same parts in attendance 
oh Prince Dara Shikoh^, During the siege of the fort he had charge 
of the batteries.. When the Prince returned without accomplishing his 
purpose, he also returned to the Court, and, in the 27th yearv was 
permitted to return home. In the zSth year, corresponding to 1 064 
A.H. (1654 A.D.) he died. The Emperor appointed his eldest son 
Sujah Singh — whose . .account has been written separately — as his, 
successor^. Indarman his, other son received the rank of 500, with 
400 horse. Outside the boundaries* of Aurangabad and to the west 
of it there is a quarter named after him, 


t *Amal Sslibi III p.i,57; his name, however, is incorreedy given as Bahar 
Singh- 

a Op. cit.^ p. 197; hw was granted the rank of 2,000 with a^ooo horse 
' the tide of Raja, For hi^.adcoimt sec Aiaathir~$tl-Umara, II, pp. 291-295. 






Pay inda Khan Mughal 

PaYINDA KHAN MUQiAL 
(Vol. I, pp. 394-396)- 

He was the brother’s son of Haji Muhammad Khan Kokl^ , 
was the son of Baba Qushqa, the brother of Kohl, one of the. 
officers of Babur. HajI Muhammad served under Humayun in i 
of his expeditions, and was treated with favour in the Bengal 
paign. After the conquest of that province, when the Empero 
stationed at Jannatabad (Gaur), and Sher Khan Siir after t: 
Benates was stirring up strife in the environs of Jaiinpur, th< 
Khan deserted the Emperor and joined Nur-ud-Din Muhammad 
was stationed at Qanauj. He induced Mirza Hindal to ha\ 
Khiftba tcclted in his name. When the imperial armies were 
defeated in the fights against Sher Khan Sur, the Emperor, 
unable to achieve anything in Tatta and Bhakkar, turned towards 
dahar. There also he was unable to stay owing to the treachc 
Mirza ‘Askarl. Accordingly having determined on going to 
(Iran) he hastened in that direction. After Humayun reached S 
Haji Muhammad deserted Mirza ‘Askari, and rejoined the fo 
Humayun*. In the journey to Iran, the expedition to Qandahi 
the affair of Kabul, he was in attendance on the Emperor and ter 
good service. At last when his evil designs became manifest, h 
his brother Shah Muhammad — who was a past-master in wick( 
and evil designs — were seized, and the wotld was cleansed c 
contamination of their existence®. It is stated that Haji Muhai 
was conspicuous for his courage, and that the Shah (of Iran) 
remarked that kings should have servants like him. On the 

1 The earlier account of Haji Muhammad ^an appears to be based 
on Akbarnama, Text I, pp. i 53 “^ 55 i Beveridge's translation, I, pp. S 35 ' 3 j 
also Erskine, /dwtory o/ /»di4, II, pp. 153-164, Banerji, Humayun Bad. 
pp. 215-218, and Cambridge History of India^ IV, pp. 30-32, 

2 Akbarnama, 'Text, I, p., 204, Beveridge’s translation, I, p. 416. 

3 Seethe detailed ' account of theit t^trest etc. m Akbarnama, Texi 
310, 311, Beveridge’s translation, I, pp, 378, 379. 
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Qabaqandazl. he hit the and was awarded a 

prize by the Emperor^. Payinda Muhammad, in the 5th year o£ 
Akbar’s reign, came from Kabul in the company of Mun'im Khan“, 
and did homage. In the end of the same year he was appointed with 
Adham Khan to conquer Malwa^ In the 19th year, he was sent 
with Mun'im Khan to conquer Bengal, and in the 22nd year, be was 
deputed with Raja Bhagwant (Bhagwan) Das* to chastise Rana Partap. 
In the battle between Khan Khanan ^Abdur Rahim and Muzaffar 
Gujarati he was in command of the vangukd. In the 32nd year he 
was granted a fief in Ghoraghat (Bengal)® and departed to his fief. 


1 This is taken verbatim from Akharnama, Text, I, p. 22, Beveridge’s tran- 
slatiom I, p. 448. 

2 AkbarnSma, Text, II, p. 114, Beveridge’s translation, II, p. 174. In com- 
pliance with Akbar’s order Mun'im j^an arrived from Kabul with a number of 
officers and did homage at Sirhind, but according to Tabaqat-i-Akbarh De’s 
translation, II, pp. 246, 247, and note 4 on p. 246, and Muntakhab-ttuTawar'ikh, 
Lowe’s translation, II, p. 38, at Ludhiana. 

3 Of. cit., Text, II, pp. 134 , 135 , translation, II, p. 208. 

4 The appointment of Raja Bhagwan Das to chastise the Rana, who was 
at Goganda is recorded in Akharnama, Text, III, p, 196, Bevcridge’.s translation, 
III, p. 277, but the name of Payinda I^an is not mentioned. 

5 Of. cit.. Text, III, p. 528, Beveridge’s translation, IV, p. 801. In the 
account of the 43rd year his son Wall Beg is mentioned as having brought a 
feshkash of 22 choice elephants. Text, III, p. 746, Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 
1 1 15. Payinda Khan in Tabaqat-i-Akbart, De’s translation, II, p. 669, is inclu- 
ded among officers holding the rank of 2,000, and it is stated that he was the 
Governor of Qhoraghat. Is he the same Payinda I^ian, who was promoted to 
the rank of 3,500 with 2,000 horse in the 49th year of Akbar’s reign in 1605 
A.D.? — see Akharnama, Text, III, p. 834, Beveridge’s translation III, p, 1249. 
The death of a Payinda Khaii Mugjial “an old Amir of the State” is recorded 
by Jahangir in his Memoirs (Rogers & Beveridge’s translation, I, p. 294) in the 
10th year, 1024 A.H. (1615 A.D.). Blochmann, A’ini I (and edn.), p. 421, 
identifies him with the subject of the above notice. 
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PESHRAU M 

(Vol. I, pp. 356-398). 

His name was Mihtar Sa'adac, He was one o£ the slaves of Huma- 
yun, and had been presented to him by SHah Tahinasp, the' ruler of 
Iran. He was educated in Tabriz. He was always in attendance on 
Humayun, and after the death of that pious Emperor he was in the 
service of Akbar. In the 19th year®, he was deputed by the Emperor 
for conveying certain instructions to the officers in Bengal. As speed 
was essential in this connection, he embarked on a boat, and started 
down the river Ganges. When he reached the territory of GajpatT, 
who was a noted landholder of the prpvicc of Bihar, he was taken pri- 
soner by Gajpatl’s men. When Jagdespur, the stronghold of Gajpatl 
was captured, and Gajpatl was seated in the nook of contempt, a won- 
derful fate delivered the said Khan from liis deadly peril. It is stated 
that the inherently seditious person (Gajpatl) put most of the people, 
who had been captured by him, to death, and he made over the said 
Khan to a person to undergo the same destiny. The man’s heart 
failed him, and he was made over to another man. Though the latter 
used all his strength, he could not draw his sword out of the scabbard. 
Consequently in accordance with Gajpatl’s orders, who at the time was 
greatly confused, his executioner seated Peshrau ^lan on an elephant, 
and started. By chance the elephant was unbroken and restive. The 

1 Blochmann in zf’in, I {2nd edn.), pp. 558, 559, has included a detailed 
biography of Peshrau ^an based mainly on the Maatinr account. , He is not 
mentioned in Bayazid among the list of the officers etc. who accompanied 
Humayun on the return journey from Persia, nor is any reference of him to be 
found in Erskine or Banerji’s monograph on Humayun. 

2 This, according to Akharnama, Text, III, p. 169, Beveridge’s translation, 

III, p. 2/jo, was In the 21st year. For Gajpatl see Beveridge’s detailed note 2 
on pp. 239, 2.40. The account of the taking of Jagdespur, the main stronghold 
of Gajpati is given on p, 186 of the text and p, 261 of the translation, while 
Peshrau ^an’s escape is described iit great detail on pp. 262, 263 of the 
translation. v 
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execucioiier flung himself off, but tbe elephant kicked him, and then 
giving a terrible roar started running. This terrible noise made all the 
ocher elephants also to stampede. The elephant carrying the Khan 
reached a lonely desert. The Khan tried to squeeze the throat of the 
driver with his two hands which were hound, but the latter after a 
great struggle managed to fling himself and sought safety in flight. The 
elephant stopped when it was near morning, and the Khan threw him- 
self down on the ground. After recovering himself he turned towards 
tlie road. Just then he met a horseman, who was one of his followers 
and who had been. searching for him, and putting him on his own horse 
took him to the royal camp* In the 21st year, the Khan on arrival 
presented himself at the Court. After a time he was deputed to advise 
Nizam-ul'Mulk DeccanT, who having withdrawn himself from society 
was living in solitude. In the 24th year, he brought Asaf Khan, servant 
of Nizam-ul-Mulk, with presents to the Court. Later, he was sent 
to tender sage counsels® to Bahadur son of RajI ‘All ^an, the 

ruler of Asir. As he paid no heed to him, the Emperor ordered the 
siege of the fort, and Peshrau Khan® rendered valuable services on 
the day of the conquest of Maligarh, In the 40th year, he held the 
rank of 350, After the death of the Emperor, he was an object of 
favour with Jahangir, and was exalted by promotion to the rank of 
2,000, and placed in charge of the Stores department {Farrash Khdna). 

1 See AbkarnSma, Text, III, p. 280, Beveridge’s translation. III, p. 409. 

2 Op. at., Text, III, p. 767, Beveridge’s translation. III, p. 1146. 

3 Maligarh, according to AkbarnSma, Text, III, p. 777, Beveridge's transla- 

tion, III, p. 1163, was a noted fort on the north side of Asir. Peshrau Khan’s 
part in this campaign is mentioned on p. 1165, where it is stated that he in 
company with Mir Qasim Badakhshi and others took Korhi. Beveridge in a 
hote on the same page, however, has suggested that this Peshrau ^an was 
probably Asad Beg,; who .was granted the title of Peshrau ]^an in the reign of 
Jahangir, i. • - •, • . ■ ' c ' . . 

4 Rogers & Beveridge's ttanshflott of Tux$ik-i~]ahangtn„ I, p. 50, where 

it is stated that he was oire of the men sent with.Humayun by Shah Tahmasp; 
and that he had servea as ihe . and mih'tar of the Farrash Kh2na in 

Akbar's times. On p. i 49 » however, Jahangir states that Shah Tahmasp had 
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In the 3rd year corresponding to 1016 A.H, (1607-08 A.D.) he 
died. The Emperor, in consideration of the claims and sc;rvices of 
Pgshrau Mian, placed one of the fesh-hhanas in the charge of his son’^. 

(MULLA) PIR MUHAMMAD KHAN SHARWANP 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 182-186). 

He was one of Akbar’s officers of the rank of 5,000. He was 
a learned and talented person, and originally in Qandahar was a 
servant of Bairam Khan. After Akbar’s accession he, through 
instrumentality of Bairam I^an, was made an Amir A an officer, 
and appointed his Vakil^ (agent). After the victory over 
which he distinguished^ himself- — he was granted the title of Nasi 
ul-Mulk. Gradually his influence increased so greatly that he used 
on his own initiative to transact all affairs, financial and administrative, 
as if he was the Vakil of the Empire. His grandeur and hauteur 
Increased to such an extent, that the nobles and Chaghtai’ .<4 
often went to his house, but could not get admission and had to 
return. Relying on the accuracy and probity of his own views he 

presented Peshrau ^an as a slave to Humayun. On p- 51 of the same 
Beveridge in a note explains the title Pishrau, as "probably from his going pta 
ahead with the advance camp." 

1 Rogers & Beveridge, of. cit., pp. 1^9, i$o, Peshrau |^an is stated to 
have left a large fortune amounting to Rs. 1,5^0,000. The son's name is given 
as Ri'ayat, who is described as very stupid. One of the fesh-khanas 
half of the Farrash Kbana, probably it was the duplicate half of the tents, stores 
etc. which were sent on in advance of the royal camp, see Irvine, Army of 
Indian Moghuls, p, 195. 

2 Good accounts of the Mulla s life have been published by Blochmann 

A'tn, I (2nd edn.), pp. 342, 343, and Muhammad Husain Azad, Darbdr-i 
Akbart (Lahore, 1939), pp. 756, His name in all English works is given 

Shirwani or Shirwan, the birth-place of j^aqani, The Persian editions all have 
Sharwan and diis has been followed in this account, 

3 Akbarn^nia, Htxts ll, 30, Beveridge’s translation, 11 , p. 48. 

4 His services are detailed in 
Beveridge's translation, II, pp. 49,52,71, 
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ignorc'd all others. On the contrary others were afraid of his violent 
and rude behaviour. As he did not behave with tact towards anyone, 
jealous, jhort-sighted people became annoyed, and by improper reports 
prejudiced Bairani |^an against him. It so happened that in the 4th 
year Nasir-ul-Mulk was ill for some days. Khan Khanan went to 
enquire after his health. A Turkish soldier, who was the porter, 
not recognizing him, said, “Please wait. I will inform (my master)”. 
Khan ^anan became indignant. As soon as Mulla Pit Muhammad 
heard about it, he came out of the house, and very humbly and 
modestly offered his apologies and said, “This slave did not recognize 
the Nawab.” ^an Khanan retorted, “In what way do you recognize 
me that he should do so?” In spite of this, when Bairani Khan 
entered the house, because of the great crowd only a few of his follo- 
wers were allowed to come inK Khan Khanan frowned, and mischief- 
mongers taking advantage of the opportunity, inflamed him still 
further. Accordingly he sent the Mulla the following message, “We 
raised you from a Mulla to an Amir, As your capacity was limited, 
you got out of hand from (drinking) one cup. The only advisable 
thing for you now is to retire.-’ As the Mulla had an independent 
nature, he received this message with a placid countenance, and 
retired. After a few days Bairam Khan, at the instigation of Shaikh 
Gadai’ Kambu, and other evil-minded persons, sent the Mulla 
to the fort of Biana, and imprisoned him there. Later he permitted 
him to proceed on pilgrimage to the Hijaz. The Mulla had set off 
for Gujarat, when he received a letter from Adham Khan and others, 
bidding him to stop at whatever place he was, and to wait for 
mysterious good new?t , He halted near Ranthambhor. When Bairam 
Kh an got the . news, he sent a body of men to seize him and bring 
him back. After an engagement, the Mulla abandoned all his goods 
and belong it^s and went away with a few men. In reality Bairam 

I Akbarn'dma,_ Text, II, pp, 84,86, Betendge's translation, II, pp. 131,132. 
See also Mantahh-ah-ut-Tewmkh. Tex^ Ih pp. Lowe's translation, II, pp. 

20-Z2. • ^ ‘ ^ 



Khan at the instigation ot shot t-sighted and envious persons aliena 
such a sincere and able servant; with his own hand he struck att 
at the root of his fortune. This episode was greatly, disliked by Alchar. 
The Mulla had not reached Gujarat when he heard the news of Bairani 
Khan’s downfall. He hastily returned and did homage. He was 
honoured with the grant of the title of a standard and.a drum. 

Afterwards he was deputed with Adham ^an for the conquest of 
Malwa. When Adham Khan Kdka was summoned to the Court in 
the 6th year, the Mulla was confirmed as the Governor of Malwa in 
succession to him^. Baz Bahadur did not worry much about him, 
and, in the yth year, collecting a force in the neighbourhood of Awas 
broke out into a rebellion, Pir Muhammad raised a force, and 
marched against him. He dispersed him after a short struggle 
He then proceeded to cake the fort of Bijagarh, and captured it 
from 1 ‘cima.d ^an — who was holding it for Baz Bahadur— he annexed 
the fort to- the imperial territories. As the ruler of Khandesh, Miran 
Muhammad Shah Faruql, was an ally of Baz Bahadur, PTr Muhammad 
Khan taking a picked force ot 1,000 active men made a forced march 
of 40 kos in one night. As the former was in the AsTr fort. Pit 
Muhammad went and sacked Burhanpur. He gave orders for a 
general massacre, and many Saiyids and learned men were beheaded 
in his presence. While returning with much booty, he learnt 
Baz Bahadur was in the vicinity. He determined to fight. Experi- 
enced men advised against fighting and suggested that he shoutd 
proceed to Hindla. Pit Muhammad, in whom rashness prevailed over 
prudence, paid no heed to this advice, and set his heart on fighting. 


1 Akbarnama, Text, II, p. 103, Beveridge's tninsLuion, It, p. 156, and 
Muntakhab-at-Tawankh, loc. dt. In his account in the Maaihir no reference is 
made to his appointment by Akbar to the expedition against his old master 
Bairam tC han. but this is detailed in Mu»takbijb~ul~Tavjartkh, Text, II, pp. 35, 
40; Lowe’s translation, II, pp, 33, 34, 

2 His appointments to Malwa and later as Governor of Malwa are men- 
tioned on pp. 134, 152' of the text and on pp. 208, 236 
Akbarnama. 
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His comrades ignoring the obligations due to companionship, were 
defeated after a brief fight. Some well-wishers seized his rein and 
took him off the battlefield. It was evening when he reached the 
banks of the Narbada river. His men advised that the enemy was 
far off, and that they should encamp there for the night. He did 
not listen, and drove his horse into the water. By chance a string 
of camels, which was also crossing the stream, struck the Khan’s horse. 
He was thrown down from his horse, but his companions did not exert 
themselves to rescue him, and he was drowned’^. 

Verse 

When his day was turned into night, 

Two world-seeing eyes were obscured. 

The unjust slaughter of the innocents at Burhanpur did it work. 

Verse 

Murder not when you are in power! 

For there Is no escape from retribution. 

This catastrophe occurred in 969 A.H. (1562 A.D.). Akbar was 
very grieved at the death of so loyal, able, brave and courageous an 
officer. It is stated that Pir Muhammad Khan carried his magnifici- 
cnce to such an extent that every day he had a thousand dishes 
of food prepared®. With ail his pride and haughtiness he was 
bountiful. On several occasions he presented five hundred horses to 
his men in one day. With all that he was very hot-tempered. Mili- 

1 , The campaign against Baz Bahadur culminating in his death by drowning 
is described on pp. 166-168 of die text and on pp. 256-259 of the translation of 
Akbarmma, and on pp. 50, 5 * uf the text and on pp. 46, 47 of the translation 
of Muntakhab^ut-T^wSrikh. In the former work it is a string of mules and not 
camels which Is stated tq have caused his fall from the horse. The massacre of 
the Shalj^s etc. of Burhanput is described in detail on pp, 47, 48 of the text, 
and on pp. ^2, 43 of die translation of Mmta^ah-ut-Tawm^. 

2 Thjis is appafendy based on the account in Muntakhab-Ht-TawMkh, 
Text, p, Lowe’s translation, p. x6. , 
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tary pride joined to priestly zeal had ruined him. What more can he 
said! During the period, when he was the centre of the affairs of the 
Caliphate, an order was issued to Khan Zaman Shaibam, to send Sha- 
ham— a camel driver’s son with whom he was in jove, and whom he 
used to address as: ‘My King, My King’— cither to the Court or to 
dismiss him from his company, Khan Zaman sent his trusted servant 
Bur] ‘All to appease the Emperor and to arrange the affairs. He went 
CO Pir Muhammad’s house, and delivered his message. The Mulla 
became very angry-, and had him beaten, and later thrown down from 
the fort tower. Then laughing derisively he added : “Now • this 
fellow has become synonymous with his name”-— (Burj ‘All : ‘All’s 
tower)^.' , 


PRITHIRAJ RATHOR 
(Vol. I. pp. 429-431). 


During 
had 


He was one of the body-guards^ of Shah Jahan. 
days of his troubles, he was alw^s in attendance, and 
assumed a position of reliance and trust. After the accession of chat 
Emperor, he, in the 1 st year^, was granted the rank of 1,500 with 
600 horse. In the 2nd year, he in company with Khwaja 
Hasan Turbatl was deputed to pursue Khan lahan Lodi who had fled 
from Akbarabad (Agra). Out of his zeal he did not wait for 
but went off with a few officers, who all excelled in this noble quality, 
and overtook him near Dholpurh During the fight, he, following 
Rajput tradition, dismounted, and engaged in a single combat w 


1 See AkbarnSma, Text, 11 , p. 6 ^; translation, II, p. 107. The account of 
Shaham is somewhat different in Mtintakhab-Ht-Tawankh text, tl, pp, 22, 23, 
Lowe’s translation, II, pp. 15. ib. 

2 Wali-ShS-hts, according to Irvine, Army of the Indian MoghuUi f^.^ ^<3^ 

43* 44) were ‘household troops, men raised- and paid by the emperor out of his 
privy purse”. They were, in fact, the bodyguards' charged widi the safety of 
the. King- ■■■■ 

3 Badshahndma,\, 186. 
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Kh an Jahan who was on horseback. He wounded him wich a spear^, 
and himself received wounds. The Emperor graciously summoned 
him to the Presence, and raised his rank to 2,000 with 800 horse", 
and presented him a horse and an elephant. In the 3rd year, this 
was further increased by 200 horse^, and in company of Khwaja Abul 
Hasan he went to reduce the fort of Nasik. Later, when Mahabat 
Khan was nominated as the Viceroy of the Deccan, he was appointed 
as one of the officers of the province, and promoted to the rank of 
2,000 with 15,00 horse^. In the course of the siege of Daulatabad 
he performed valiant services, and one day a Deccanl horseman, 
whose head was full of pride, challenged him to a single combat. On 
receipt of the challenge he left the ranks, and finished him in a 
sword dueP. In the yth year, he received a further increase of loo 
horse in his rank*'. In the 9ch year, when the Emperor advanced 
his standards of fortune towards the Deccan, he in company with 
Khan Zaman, the Subahdar of Balaghat, did homage in the vici- 
nity of Daulatabad, and was nominated^ with the said Khan for 
chastising Sahu Bhonsle, and devastating the territories of ‘Adil Shah. 
In this expedition also he performed remarkable services, and, in the 
loth year, was awarded an increase of 100 horse. In the 17th year, 
when the charge of the Deccan was transferred from the agents of 
Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb Bahadur to ^an Dauran, Prithiraj was 
distinguished by being put in charge of the fort of Daulatabad®. In 
the 1 8th year, he was promoted to the rank of 2,000 with 2,000 
horse®, and in the 19th year, an order was issued recalling him 
to Agra, and he was placed- in charge of the government of this 

• I'. Elliot, History of India, I, p, 535 ) “h® Badshahriama, I, pt. i, p. 278. 

2 , BadshabnSma, I, pt. i, p. a8o. 

3 Of . cit,, p. 296. . 

4 Of. fiip., p. 477, , , , 5 Of. cit„ p. 504. 

6 B 3 dsh 5 hnama, I,.pt. ii. p. 47. 

7 Of„cft.ip..i^ 5 . 

8 Badshahnama, II, p. 377. Also see ^afi Khan, T. p, 601. 

9 Ojp. «#r*p, 417. 
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fort^ along with Baqi l^an. In the iqth year, when' Lahore was the 
imperial seat, he, in eompliance with the orders, escorted a kror of 
rupees from the royal treasury at Akbarabad to the Presence®. As at 
that time Prince Muhammad Aurangzib Bahadur had left for Bal^ 
and Badakhshan, he was deputed to take charge of fifty lacs of rupees 
which were to have been sent with the Prince. After receiving a robe 
of honour, and a horse with a silver saddle he started®. In the 21st 
year, he along with Raja Bethal Das was appointed to Kabul as an 
auxiliary to ‘All Mardan Kh an AmIr-ul-Umara. In the a 2nd year, 
he hurried to Qandahar in attendance on Prince Aurangzib; and there 
together with Rustam Khan he displayed courage in confronting the 
Iranians. In the 25th year, he again accompanied the said Prince on 
his second expedition to Qandahar. In the 26th year, he accotn" 
panied Prince Dara Shikoh on a similar expedition, and, after arriving 
there, he and Rustam Khan went for the conquest of the fort of Bust. 
In the 30th year he was appointed to the Deccan under Prince Muha- 
mmad Aurangzib Bahadur. In the same year, corresponding to 1 066 
A.H. (165,6 A.D.) he died. His brother Ram Singh and son Kesarl 
Singh received small mansahs. 

PURDIL KHAN 
(Vol. I, pp. 424-427). 

His name was Plra'^, and he was the son of Dilawar Khan Biranj*’’, 
who was one of the Baburian and old servants of Sha,h Jahan. Dilawar 

1 Badsbahnama, II, p. 510, 

2 Of. 3 Of . cit., f, 6 z&, 

4 The variant Pira in place of Bira in the text and in Badsbahnama has 
been adopted. 

5 The variants, as noted in the text, are Parich and Barij, while in the 
Bldshahnama Barij and Biranj, but the correct word appears to be Baraich, which 
is rihe name of an Afghan tribe, vide Jarretc, A'in, II, p. 402. Dilawar Khan 
was an officer of the rank of 4,000 with 4,000 horse, and died in the 4th year of 
Shah Jahan’s reign, vide Badshahndma, I, pt. ii, p. 296, 
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Khan, on account of his fidelity, loyalty, constant and good service 
during the period of distress and troubles, became closely attached to 
the Prince, and was reckoned amongst the limited set of his most inti- 
mate companions, who in reference to approach and confidence had 
precedence over all the imperial officers. In the beginning of the 
reign he received the rank of 4,000 with 2^500 horse^ and was appoin- 
ted of Mewat, Later Jaunpur was granted to him as his fiel. 

In the 4th year, he came with his son Pira from Jaunpur to Burhan- 
pur, and paid his respects. As at this time, the victorious armies were 
engaged in subduing the Nizam Shahls, and the conquest of those 
territories, he also was included amongst that victorious force. He was 
favoured with an increase in the number of his cavalry, and his son 
also received the rank of 1,000 and the title of Purdil Khan^. But 
Fortune— which is slow in granting favours arid quick in discardings — 
did not permit him long to enjoy his success and the fruits of his good 
fortune; he died the same year,. 

Purdil Khan, on account of the favours and appreciation which the 
rulers of this dynasty always showed to their loyal house-born (khan- 
azad) servants, was by repeated promotions raised to the rank of ia, 000 
with 2,000 horse^, and appointed Thanadar oi the Lower Bangash, in 
the loth year, on the transfer of Raja Jagat Singh. On the death of 
‘Aziz Ullah Khan, in the lyth year, he was sent to govern the fort of 
Bust*. In the 20th year, he was granted an increase in his command 
of 1,000 horse®. When ‘Abbas II determined to conquer Qandahar, 

1 I, pt. i, p. 117. ’ 

2 Op. fif., p. 384. 

3 Badshahnama, II, p. 44, but his rank is given as a,5oo with 2,200 horse. 

4 His appointments during the intervening period, as detailed in Badshah- 
nima, II, arc not included in the above account. For exatuple he was in the 
i5ch year appointed Commandant of the fort of Zamin Dawar and that area was 
granted to him in fief, p, 306. His appointment as the Commandant of the 
fort of Bust in successjSbh to 'AzTz Ullah K-han is recorded on p. 379. 

5 .The increase in rank according to Badsbabnama, II, p, 679, was 500, 
with '5^0' horse and as a result his rank is stated to have become 3,000 with 
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Purdil Khan bravely moved forward to Farah, and appointed Mihrab 
^an to take his place at Bust— the latter had been the Gommandant 
of Bust when ‘All Mardan Khan made over this country to the impe- 
rial officers, and Qulij ;^an having taken the fort from him by force 
had allowed him to go to Iran. The said Khan was nominated 
to capture the fort. Mihrab Khan realized that owing to its 

strong fortifications it would not be easy to take the new fort, 
which had been built near the old fort by the order of the 
Emperor (Shah Jahan), but, considering the reduction of the old 
fort an easy task, he erected his batteries accordingly. Purdil 
Khan had left some of his men to guard it at various points, and 
himself was active everywhere. He poured shots with cannons and 
muskets into the enemy’s ranks, and from the beginning of th^ 
siege kept up constant firing for fifty four days. A number were 
killed and wounded on both sides. Out of Purdil Iran’s total force 
of 600 soldiers 300 were killed, while double the number of Iranians 
lost their lives. At last on i.^th Muharram, 1059 A.H. (i 8th Janu- 
ary, 1649.A.D.) Purdil Khan preferring life to duty, and after taking 
oaths and promises waited upon Mihrab Khan. That unjust person 
broke the compacts, put 'to death some of the 300 men — who objected 
surrendering 'their arms and showed fight, and imprisoned Purdil Khan 
with the rest, and their families, and brought them to the Shah at 
Qandahar. The Shah took Purdil Khan with him to Iran^. Though 
nothing is known abbut Purdil Khan after he went to Iran or his end, 
i.if, where he died, this is clear that he escaped shame and disgrace at 
the hands of his companions, and reproaches of acquaintances and 
strangers. If he had returned to India, he would like D'aulat Khan^, 

3,000 horse, and this is the rank given in the list at the end of 20 years of the 
reign, op. cit., p. 724. 

1 See Banarsi Prasad Saksena, History of Shdhjahan. pp. 224, 225, fqr a 
summary of the expedition of Sh 3 ,h ‘Abbas IL According to him “Pardal Khan, 
governor of Bist, capitulated after a brief resistance.” ' 

2 Sec under the account of Daulat Khan. Maathir-al-V mara, Text, II, pp. 
24-30, Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. .467-471, 
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tlie Commandant of Qandahar and other officers who had been posted 
there, been the target of arrows .of censure, and would have fallen from 
his position of trust and responsibility. 

QADIR DAD KH AN 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 140, 141). 

His name was Shaikh Nur Ullah, and was the son of Qadir Dad 
l^an, son of Rashid Khan Ansati of Shah Jahan’s time — an account 
of his career has been included separately^. During Aurangzib’s 
reign he attained the rank of 400, and was appointed Comman- 
dant of one of the Deccan forts. In the time of Bahadur Shah 
he was promoted to the rank of i ,000 and granted the title of 
his father; and appointed Vaajdar of Jamod in the province of Khan- 
desh. During the reign of Muhammad Farrulffi Siyar, when Nizam- 
ul-Mulk Asaf Jah after his appointment^ as Viceroy of the Deccan 
went there, Qadir Dad Khan presented himself, and, as on his 
mother’s side he was nearly related^ ‘■o him, he joined him. He 
rendered valuable service in the battle against Saiyid Dilawar ‘All 
Kh an and ‘Alani ‘All Khan*, and his rank was, therefore, raised to 
3,060 with 2,000 horse, and he received the gift of a flag and a 
drum. In the battle against Mubariz Khan^ he was in command of 

; » M 

2 This is incorrect. .Nizam-ul-Mulk was not at this time appointed Viceroy 
of the Deccati, but recalled from Malwa, and to retrieve his position proceeded 
to the Deccan, crossing the Narbada at 'the ford of Akbarpur on ist Rajab, 

.1132A.H. (9th May, 1720 A.D.). See Khafi ^an, II, pp. 852, 860, and 
Irvine, Later Moghulst II, pp. 18-22. 

3 According , to Khafi Khan. II, p, 953, the relation was through his 

maternal grandfather. ' ’ 

4 Battles of Khattdiiii^a or . Randhlr (20th June, 1720) and Balapur (nth 
August, 1720); see Irvihej Mdgjhals, II, pp. 28-34, 47 ' 50 - 

5 Battle of Sbakar KhU^ ot Sh^r Khelda in Berar, i ith October, 1724; 

see Irvine, loc cit.^ pp, i 44 s^O» i Dad ^an’s command of the vanguard 

is mentioned by Irvine arid II, p. 953, 
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the vanguard. After the battle in which Al^f Jah was successful, he 
was promoted to the rank of 5,000 with 4,000 horse. Later, he was 
killed treacherously by one of his servants. As he had no children, 
Asaf Jah granted the villages of Jalgaon in the Suba ol Aurangabad, 
and Ambara in Khandesh in feudal tenure as a reward to his relations. 
Up to the date of writing a portion of these is in their possession. 


QAMAR KHaN" 

He was ’the son of Mir ‘Abdul Latlf of Qazwin®. In the i8th 
year of the reign, when Akbar turned his attention (went) to the 
Eastern districts, Qamar Khan accompanied him. In the 19th year, 
when Khan Khanan Mun‘im Beg was deputed to conquer Bengal, 
Qamar Iran’s name was included in that of the forces which were 
sent with him. Khan Khanan sent him with Muhammad ‘Ali Khan 
Barlas towards Satgaon, He performed valuable services during the 
conflict in that province. In the 22nd year, he accompanied® Shihab- 
ud-Dln Ahmad, who had been transferred from Malwa to Gujarat. 
In the 24th year, he was appointed to accompany Raja Todar Mai 
who had been deputed to punish the Patna rebels. When the 
imperial officers, owing to the large forces of the Insurgents and the 
small number of the royal forces, were forced to shut themselves up®, 
and the enemy attempted to stop the coming in of supplies by the help 
of their fleet, Qamar Khan crossed over with a force to the other bank 
of the river, while forces were sent down the river, and from the near 


1 Blochmann, A’in, I (and edn.), pp. 542, 543. 

2 See under Naqib i^an, Blochmann, of. cit,, pp. 496, 497, and antea 
pp. 381, 382. 

3 Akbarnama, Text, 111 , p. 87, Beveridge’s translation, 111 , p. X23; and 

Text., Ill, p. 118, and translation, ///, p. 169. ? 

4 Of. cit,. Text, in, p. ^18, translation, III, p. 306. 

5 It was probably in Monghyr in 987 AH* , (1579-^0 A.D.) — sec 
MHntakhab-^t'TawMkh, Lowe’s translapon, I/, p. apr. 
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bank. As a result 3 lOoo^ boats were seized. No further account of 
hirn has bech noticed. His son Kaukab^ was found guilty of a fault 
during the reign of Jahangir. The Emperor summoned him to the 
Court, and after flogging he was imprisoned. 

(I‘TIMAD-UD-DAULAH) QAMAR-UD-DTN 
KHAN BAHADUR 
(Vol. I, pp. 35 fl” 36 i)- 

His name was Mir Muhammad Fadil, and he was the son of 
I'timad-ud-Daulah Muhammad Amin Khan Bahadur®. In the end of 
Aurangzib’s reign he obtained a suitable rank, and was granted the 
title of Qamar-ud-Din Khan. In the reign of Farrukh Siyar he rose to 
a high rank and was appointed Bakhshi of the Ahadts. In the 4th year 
he was deputed, along with ‘Abd-us-Samad Khan Diller Jang, to deal 
with the Sikhs*. In the first year of the reign of Muhammad Shah, 
after Husain ‘AH had been killed and when Ghairat Khan his sister’s 
son with the men of Barah attacked the imperial army, Qamar-ud-Dln 
Khan displayed valour, and afterwards received the rank of 6,000 with 
6,000 horse, and the office of 2nd Ba^shi on the resignation of his 
father; the post of Ddrdgha oi the Ghtisj^ana was given to him in 
addition to his charge of the Ahadtis. When his father died, although 
Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah was summoned from the Deccan for filling 
the post of the Prime Minister, Qamar'ud-Din had his rank increased, 

1 The variant 30a as given in the text appears to be more probable. It 
has uot been possible to trace the source in 

2 Rogers & Beveridge's translation of Memoirs of Jahangir, I, p. 171. He 

was restored to favour and granted increase in rank etc. in the i2th year, of. cit,, 
pp, 44 «r- 442 . , , 

: 3 For his account see Maathir'Hl-U mar^, I, pp. 346-350. Detailed accounts 
of the activities of the father ^nd son. are to be found in Irvine’s Later Mughals, 
1 , 11 , and Sir fadunath Sadkar, Fall of Mughal Bmfire, I, pp. 1-223. 

4 In the text **the campaign of Kard’V but Kard is dearly an 

error for Guru, and the rdfetetice is to the Sikh campaign. Sec p. 348 
of Vol. I oi Maa^ir-ul-UmarS,' ' 
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and he was granted the title o£ I‘timad-ud-Daulah. When Asaf Jah 
after his appointment as the Premier^, saw that his company was not 
«:ceptable^- and showed unwillingness for a court appointment, and 
made a pretext for returning to the Deccan, Qamar-ud-Dln in the year 
1137 A.H. (1724 A.D.) was appointed to succeed him. For a long 
time he lived in happiness and glory. On one occasion, in the year 
1 147 A.R (1734-35 A.D.), when Balajl Ra5 Maracha stirred up a 
commotion in Malwa, Qainar-ud-Dln was appointed along with ^an 
Daiiran, each having a separate army. He fought four battles victo- 
riously, but the affair ended in a peace. On a second occasion he 
marched from Delhi along with the Emperor to deal with the affair of 
‘All Muhammad Khan Rohilla, who was showing symptoms of re- 
bellion, but because of his spite with ‘Umdat-ul-Mulk, Safdar Jang 
became a mediator on behalf of the above mentioned Afghan and 
brought him into the Emperor’s service. On the third occasion he 
accompanied the Prince— who when he became sovereign took the 
title of Ahmad Shah- — with a large army with the intention of opposing 
Ahmad Shah Durrani, who had advanced from Lahore, and had come 
as far as Sirhind. One day when the armies were going to fight, he 
was accidently killed by a cannon-ball in n6i A.M.’* (1748 A.D .). 
He was a lover of comfort and had a pleasant disposition, and was 
acceptable to high and low! He did not approve of hurting anybody, 
Some of his father’s properties had been obtained by oppression, but 
he compensated the owners by paying a fair price for them, and 
whoever was not pleased at having had to sell (to his father) had his 
property returned. He was naturally polite. They say that at the 
time when Asaf Jah used to come to the Capital, he out of regard for 


1 Kok na-dtda but possibly there is an allusion to the girl Koki who 
gained a great influence over Muhammad Shah — see Siyar-ul-Muta a khkh inn 
(Calcutta reprint, 1902) I, p. 244; also see Irvine, Later Moghuls^ IL p. 106 
and 263-265. Her name was Rahim-un-Nissa. 

2 He was killed in his tent while at prayers on nth March, 1748, see 
Elliot, History, VIII, p. 108, and Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal 
Emfire, I, p, 223. 
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his age, and in spite of his office as the. Premier, would get up to 
receive him. After his death his son Mtr Manu became active and 
attacked the enemy (DurranTs) with severai thousand cavalry, and so 
drove’ them off that they took the road to their homes. On this 
account he got the title of Mu'Tn-ul-Mulk and Rustam-i-Hind, and 
was appointed Governor of Lahore and Multan^. In the year 1162 
A.H. (1749 A.D.) when the Shah Durrani came from Kabul to near 
Lahore, a slight battle [jang-i-sahl] took place, and then peace was 
made". The Sluih, (i.e. Ahmad Shah Durrani) in accordance with the 
arrangement made with Nadir Shah (by Muhammad Shah) received 
four estates, viz, Sialkot^, Gujarat, Aurangabad, and Pasrur as his 
tribute and returned. In the year 1 165 A.H. (1752 A.D.) he again 
came to Lahore, and fought for four months. Mir Manu was over- 
come^ as a result of the differences between Adina Beg fOian and Kiirii 
Mai his own servants, and entered into service’’. The Shlih made him 
his own Nath ol Lahore, and returned. Mu‘In-ul-Mulk (i.e. Mir 
Manu) w’enc out to hunt one day in 1 167, A.H. (1753 A.D.) and 
after a meal he developed a pain in his belly. He dismounted and 
wished to vomit, but could not, nor could he have a stool. Suddenly 
he died®. The Shah sent a Sanad fot the government of Lahore to his 

1 Sir Jadunach Sarkar, Fall of Mughal Empire, pp. 412,413, where it is 

stated that the appointment was as Governor of Lahore, and that Mii‘in-ul- 
Mulk later conquered Multan from Shah Nawaz I^an who hatl been appointed 
''Siihahdar in 1749, see pp. 416, 417. > v 

2 About February, 1750, see Sir Jadunath Sarkar, op. cit., p. 419. 

3 Elliot’s History, VIII, pp. 115, 166, Siyar-ul^Mutd'a khkh mn, text 
(Lucknow, 1897) III, p. 875, translation. III, p. 289, and Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
op, cit., p. 419. 

4 The lands were said to be given for the expenses of the Kabul garri- 
son. 

" 5 See Sir Jadunath Sarkar, op. pp. 427 ' 434 > Kura Mai was killed 
in action while hastening to Muin-ul-Mulk’s assistance. 

6 Siyar^ Cext HI, p, 895, translation, III, p. 341, and Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
op. cit., pp. 3361337. ■ 
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son^ who was only two years of age. On account of his tender years 
his mother took charge of the affairs. This disgusted the, assist- 
ants. Meanwhile the son died® and the government reverted to the 
Begam, i.e., his mother. After some time Khwaja ‘Abdullah Khan^, 
son of ‘Abdul Samad. imprisoned the Bsgam and asked the Shah for 
the Nrdibship. On account of the disputes about the salaries {tan- 
khwahs) his soldiers left him, and the Begam was able to resume, 
control. After that one Mirza Jan a fama‘dar imprisoned the BSgam, 
but afterwards an agreement was made. Afterwards ‘Imad-ul-Mulh'‘ 
made a raid on Lahore arid imprisoned the Begam as has been des- 
cribed in detail in the biography of ‘Imad-ul-Mulk®. Another son of 
Ltimad-ud-Daulah is intizam-ud-Daulah° Khan-Khanan, who in the 
time\of Ahmad Shah became Vazir in place of Safdar Jang. In 1173 
A.H. (1759 A.D.) he was killed by a companion. One of bis sons 
is Fakhr-ud-Daulah who came to the Deccan one year before this 
work was composed, and obtained an office under NT zam-ud-Daulah 
Asaf Jah. He had been fabourable to the writer of these pages. 
There were also other descendants. 


1 Muliumrnad Amin I^han, see Sir Jadunath Sarkar, o^j. cU,, p. /^38. 

2 He died early in May, r 754 > see Sir ]adunath Sarkar, Fa// of tie 
Mughal Empire, II, p< 53' 

3 Sir Jadunath Sarkar, op. cit., pp. 54-58. 

4 Elliot’s History, Vll\, p. 240, Sir Jadunath Sarkar, ' op. cit., pp. 59- 


5 Maathir-ul-U mara. Text, II, p. 847-856, Beveridge & Prashad’- uansla- 

tion, I, pp, 674-678. ' 

6 Sec Sit Tadunath Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, I, p. 445 . II. 
pp. 40-42. He was murdered by the soldiery of ‘Imad-ul-Mulk. in November, 
1759. S'arkar, op. cit,, II, p. 214, Also see Cambridge History of 
India, Chapter XV, pp. 428-448 for a general survey of the period. 
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QARA BAHADUR KHAN 
(VoL III, pp. 48-50). 

He was a cousin of Mirza Haidar Gurgan^, who was a deceddant of 
the kings of Kashghar. Mirza Haidar’s father was Muhammad Husain, 
son of a maternal aunt of Emperor Babur. He came from Kashghar 
BadHishan to Lahore. When Mirza Kaniran went to recover Qandahar, 
which the Shah of Iran had conquered from Khwaja Kalan Beg, he left 
Mirza Haidar as his deputy at Lahore®. Later, when Mirza Kamran 
went to Agra, Mirza Haidar also went there and took up service 
under Emperor Plumayun®. After the second battle^ with Sher Khan 
Sur in whjch the imperial armies were defeated, and Emperor Huma- 
yun was obliged to go to Lahore, fvllrza Haidar with a few men was 
sent to Kashmir. This was because Mirza Haidar during the reign of 
Sultan Abu Sa'Id Kashgharl had accompanied his son to Kashmir, 
and as a result knew the country and the people of the area, He had 
also been receiving letters repeatedly inviting him to the country. He 
showed these to the Emperor and tried to persuade him to go there®. 
He was sent from Lahore to Kashmir with a small force. As owing 
to the absence of an established ruler anarchy prevailed in the country, 
the Mirza obtained possession of Kashmir without a battle. He firm- 
ly ruled the country for ten years, and finaly had t\xt Khutba xtdttd 
and the money coined in the name of Emperor Humayiln®. The 

I For a short account of his life see Orientd Biograf hied Dic- 

tionary (1894 edn.), p. 149. The account of Mirza Haidar which forms the 
major part of the biography is based on Akbarnama, I. 

z Akbarnama, Text, I, pp. 135.136, Beveridge's translation, I, pp. 308, 

309- 

3 Of. cit.. Text, I, p. ip2, translation. I, p, 347. 

4 Battle of Qanauj, 17th May, 15^0. see Banerji, Humayun Badsbah, 
I, pp. 243-^49. 

5 Akbdrndma, Text I, pp. 170,171* translation, I, pp. 359,360. 

6 Op. c/s»,-Text, I, pp. 196-199, translation, I, pp. *1102-406. On p. 405, 
however, it ix stated that .he first “read the khHtba and struck the coin in the 
name of Nazuk Shah*^, but after. Kabul was captured by Humayun the Khutba 
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Kashmiris, who have a seditious and intriguing nature, however, in 
^58 A.H. (X551 A.D.) made a night assault and murdered the Mirza. 
He was the author of Tarlkh-i-Rashldi', The name of the author is 
given as ‘Abdul Rashid son of Abu Sa‘id Kh an. He also was a 
and the following quatrain is his : 

Quatrain 

A love must be a bondsman of care, 

He must labour, and suffer the results of tyranny. ; 

Either he must leave the road to his beloved’s dwelling, 

Or he should not mind the dogs there. 

The name of Qara Bahadur Khan’s father was Mirza Mahmud, 
In view of ihe fact that the said Khan had been in Kashmir with 
Mirza Haidar, and knew the area intimately. Emperor Akbar, in the 
cth year of his reign, sent him with a large force to conquer Kashmir^. 
As there was a great delay in the start of the expedition, he reached 
Rajauri in the middle of the hot weather. Meanwhile GhazI Khan , 
the ruler of the country, bad strongly fortified the passes. A 
.took place near Rajauri, in which Qara Bahadur Khan after a few 
fight was defeated, and had to turn backA In the pth year, after t 
Emperor’s return to the Capital from Mandu in the province 
Malwa, Qara Bahadur Khan was appointed Governor of Mandu 
He died a natural death on his appointed time. His rank was yoo. 

was read in Humayuia’s name, sent ari envoy to Humayun inviting 

him to Kashmir, see Erskine, History of India, II, pp. 366,367. See also 
Tabaqat-i-Akbari, Hyc &L Prashad’s translation, III, pt, 2, pp. 707-718. Mirza 
Haidar was killed while he was approaching the quarters of Kh waja Haji 
release Qara Bahadur, Akbarnama, translation. I, p. 406. 

1 Sec the excellent edition by Elias, N. & Ross, E. D. (London, 189^), 

2 Akbarnama, Text, II, p. 128, Beveridge’s translation, II, p. 197. As 
Beveridge points out in a note, Abul Fadl has wrongly 
brother of Mirza Haidar, He was really a cousin. 

3 The expedition to Kashmir is described in Akbarnama, 

128-130, translation, II, pp. 197-199. 

4 Op, Text, II, p, 232, translation, n, p. 352. 
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(SAIYID) QaSIM^ and SAIYID HASHIM 
(Vol. II, pp. 409, 410). 

They were the sons of Saiyid Mahmud Khan Barah. The firsc, 
in the lyth year of Akbar’s reign, was deputed with Khan ‘Alam® in 
pursuit of Muhammad Husain Mlrza^, who after his defeat by Khan 
A'zam Koka had fled to the Deccan. The second, in the 21st year, 
was sent with Rai Rai Singh for the chastisement of Sulpan DeoraM, 
ruler of Sirohi, who had become rebeliious. He became famous for his 
good service in the conquest of Sirohl. In the 22nd year®, both the 
brothers were deputed with Shahbaz Khan to extirpate the Ranii. 
In the 25th year, when the misdeeds of Chandar Sen, son of Maidev 
were reported, Saiyid Qasim and Saiyid Hashim— who were fief- 
holders in the province of AjmSr— were appointed along with others 
to punish that miscreant. After a fight they before long drove him 
into vagabondage®* In the 28th year, they were appointed with 

I See Blochmann, J’i», I (and edn-), p. 4 di. The genealogy is given on 
p. 427. ■ . 

a For his life sec Blochmann, op, ««., pp, 410,411. He must have been 
deputed after the battle of Sarnal In 980 A.H, (1572 A.D.), but this is not 
mentioned in A kbarnama.. 

3 For his genealogy see Blochmann, op. df., p. 5 t 3 , ‘Uicl Mtmtakhab~ut~ 
Tawartkh, Lowe’s translation, 11 , p. 87, note i. 

4 fy* in A kbarmmai TeKti 111 , p. 196, *>0 in the text of 

MaaMr. Sec also Blochmann, op. df., ^ 385, note i. Curiously Abul 
Fadl has inadvertently called the ruler Sultan and Rai in the same paragraph; 
the latter In view of his being a Rajput is more appropriate. Sirohi is the cap/tal 
of the Sirohi State in Rajputana, Imperial Gazetteer, XXIII, pp. 28-37. The 
account above is taken from Akbarnama, Text, III, pp, 196,197, Beveridge’s 
translation, p, 269. 

5 This is apparently incorrect. In the aist year both brothers were 
appointed in 984 A.H, (*576 A.D.) under Kanwar Man Singh for the over- 
throw of die Rana, Akharnama, Text, 111 , p. 166, , Beveridge’s tramlation, Ilf, 
pp. 236,237. Later in the. .same year they served with Shahbaz I^an in the 
reduction of the fort of Siwana-in |odbpur State,- op. dt., p. 237. 

6 .ikbarnama, Text, UI, pp* 318,31.9, Beveridge’s nanslation, II, p. 466’ 
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Mirza Khan Khan Khanan for chascising Muzaifar Gujarati, who had 
stirred up strife. Later, after Mirza Khan reached the environs of 
Ahmadabad, both the brothers on the day of the battle were in the 
vanguard. A severe battle took place. Saiyid Hashim bravely 
sacrificed his lifeL He held the rank of i,ooo. Saiyid Qasim 
received some wounds, and so Mirza Khan left him with others to 
guard the city. Later he and other Barah Saiyids were appointed to 
defend Pattan. When Mirza Khan left Qulij Khan in charge of the 
defence of Ahmadabad, and himself left for the Court, Saiyid Qasim 
was appointed Commander of the forces in the province. He repeatedly 
fought successfully against Muzaifar, against Jam, the Zamlndar of 
Little Cutch, and against Khangar, the Zamlndar of Great Cutch. 
When the charge of Gujarat was transferred from Khan Kjilinan to 
Khan A'zam K 5 ka, he was in the vanguard in the battle which took 
place between Khan A‘zam and Sultan Muzaffar in the 37th year*. 
Later he went to the Deccan campaign with Prince Sultan Murad, and 
in the battle with the Deccanls had charge of the left wing, and 
proved his bravery by his valiant deeds. In the 44th year, correspon- 
ding to 1007 A. H. ( 1 598-99 A.D) he died® of dyspepsia {imtild). 
He had risen to the rank of 1,5,00, His sons and grandsons got 
promotions. Notices of some of them have been included, 

QASIM ‘ALI KHAN^ 

(Voi. Ill, pp. 59-6 O' 

In the loth year® when Emperor Akbar made a rapid march 
against ‘AH Q nil Khan Khan Zaman, Qasim ‘AH Khan was deputed 

T Akbafnama, Text, III, p. 425, Beveridge’s translation, III, p, 634; also 
Lowe’s translation, II, p. 342. 

2 Op. cit., Text, III, pp. 593-595. Beveridge’s translation, III, pp. 902-906. 

2 Op. cit.. Text, III, p. 757 - Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 1133. 

4 Blochmann, A'in, l (2nd edn.), p. 518. 

5 Akbarnama, Text, II, p. 265, Beveridge’s translation, II, pp. 394.395. 
For ‘All Quli ^in see Blochtnann, op. pp, 335 - 337 - 



Text, III, pp. 28,29. Beveridge’s translation, 'III, p. 40. 
translation, III, p- 57- 
translation, III, p. 89. 
translation. III, p. 124. 
translation. III, p. 295. Madhukar, the chief 
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to pfoceed against Ghazipur. In the 17th year \ when the Emperor, 
after the conquest of Gujarat, turned his attention to the fort of Surat, 
and the besieged on being hard pressed asked for quarter, the Emperor 
sent the said Khan, who was distinguished above his peers, to them. 
In the 1 8th year®, he was sent with Khan 'Alam and others to assist 
Mun'im Khan Khan Khanan in the conquest of Patna. Later, he 
returned to the Court, .arid in the same year was deputed to escort''’ 
Shu}a*at Khan Muhammad MuqTm, who forgetting the Court eti- 
quette, had passed improper remarks against Mundm Khan in his 
absence to Khan Khanan. In the following year, when the Emperor’s 
camp was at Allahabad, he returned to the Court^, and did homage. 
In the 22nd year®, he was sent with Sadtq Khan to chastise Madhukar 
Bundsla, and in the 25th year, was deputed with ^an ‘Azam Koka 
to the eastern provinces. In the 26th year®, he was sent to console 
those connected with Haji Begam, the daughter of Emperor Huma- 
yun’s maternal uncle, who greatly loved the Emperor, and for whom 
the Emperor also had since' his childhood great affection and regard. 
Since her return from HIjaz she had taken up her residence at Huma- 
s tomb, and had died about this time. 

In the 31st year, when the Emperor appointed two A mtrs to t\xe 
of each province, the province of Oudh was assigned to Qasim 
‘All Khan along with Path Khan^. In the 35th year, he was greatly 
favoured when he came from Khairabad to the Court. At the end 
same year he was permitted to go to KalpI which was in his 
and where he died is not known. 



QASIM KHAN r 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 78-84 

He was the son o£ Mir Murad JuWainll^. In earlier times |uwain 
was included in the territory o£ Baihaq o£ which Sahazawar was 
the chief town. It was now a separate tract and was distinguished 
for its groves and streams. Many good men have come from this 
place, for example Shaikh Sa‘ad-ud-Dln HamvT, ‘Imam-ul-Harmain 
Abul Ma'all, and Khwaja Shams-ud-Din Sahib Divan. Mir Mu.rad 
also was a famous Saiyid of this place. He was for a long time 
in the Deccan, and became known as the Deccanl. He was distin- 
guished for his'courage and bravery, and was regarded as a past master 
in archery. Emperor Akbar appointed him to train Prince Kburram. 
In the 46th year of the reign of Akbar he died zs Ba^sht of Lahore. 

Qasim Khan was an accomplished poet, and his verses were highly 
polished. Earlier oh he was the treasurer of the province of Bengal 
during the governorship of Islam Klian ChishtT Faruqi. Islam 
gave all possible attention to his and his brother Hashim Khan's train- 
ing. As a result of the patronage of this great officer he became 
influential. Later, when Mamja Begam, the sister of Nur J 
married to him, he was promoted to the high rank oim Amir, 
received a drum and a flag. The Court wits used to style him as 
Qasim ^an Manija. He was also intimately connected with 
Jahangir. One day the Emperor asked for fresh water. As the 
en cup was so very fragile, it could not stand the weight of the 
and broke. The Emperor looked towards Qasim Khan and said 

Hemistich 

The cup was delicate, the water could not repose. 

Qasim Khan immediately spoke out the seCond half of the 
He (or she) saw my condition, and could nut restrain 


I Blochmann, A'm, I (and edn.), pp. 559,560. In his 
Murad Blochmann has included an account of Qasim ^an based 
above account in AiaaiMr. Juwain is a small town in Khurasan. 
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In the end of the reign of that Emperor he was the Governor of 
the province of Agra, and also had charge of the fort and the treasures. 
When Emperor Jahangir died, and Shah Jahan proceeded to the Capi- 
tal from Junair in the Deccan for his enthronement, he encamped in 
Dahrah Garden, which from its association with Nur-ud-Din Muham- 
mad Jahangir had received the name of Nur Manzil. Qasim Khan 
paid his respects there and was graciously received. In the ist year, 
he was promoted to the rank of 5,000 with 5,000 horse, and appoint- 
ed Governor of the province of Bengal in succession to Fidal Khan^. 
Shah Jahan during his visit to the province, before his accession, and 
become aware of the audacity of the Portuguese in the port of Hooghly. 
They used to take leases of farganas in that area, and by tyranny and 
severity converted their inhabitants into Christians and sent them over 
to Europe. They had been carrying out this reprehensible practice 
outside their leased areas. The port was a recent formation. An 
estuary (kh aur) had separated* itself from the sea, and had extended 
some twenty kos in the direction of Rajmahal. The river Ganges 
after passing opposite Rajmahal joins that estuary. From the place 
of junction at a distance of about a a quarter of a kos to the right, 
the port of Satgaon is situated on a branch. In the days of the 
former rulers of Bengal a number of European traders, who were 

t Badshahnama, I, pt. 1, pp, 125,126. On p. 125 it is also I'ccorded that 
before his appointment to Bengal he was the Governor of Agra, For Fidai Khan 
see Maathir-ttl-Umara. Text, HI, pp. 12-18, Beveridge’s translation. I, pp. 559 " 
563. In the account, however, it is not mentioned that he was removed from 
Bengal on the accession of Shah Jahan. 

2 The account of the expedition against the Portuguese in Hooghly is 
adapted from Badshahnama, I, pt. i, pp, 433-43^. Also see Stewart, History 
of Bengal, pp. 240-243, where it is stated that Shah Jahan was annoyed with 
the Portuguese owing to , their governor’s, refusal to help him when he was in 
Bengal. See also Ts/Lmucedt Storia , do Mogor. I, pp. 182.183, where it is 
; stated that the-expedidon was sent at the insistent demand of Mumtaz Mahal, 
’ whose two girjs ■ been carried away by the Portuguese. A good 

” ' cridci^ acjMfaht, df the ejspeditioh with reference to various authorities is given 
, by Bahha Pra^ajJ $aksena. History of Shah jahan, pp. 1 04-1 13. 
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inhabitants of Sarandip (Geylon),. came and settled at a distance of one 
^o.r from Satgaon. On the pretext that they wanted places for buying 
and selling, they made for themselves a few dwellings in the Bengali 
fashion. In course of time, owing to the insouciance of the Governors 
of the province, many Europeans collected there, and it became a richly 
populated place. On one side there was the sea (estuary), and on 
the other three sides they dug up moats. They excavated tanks (for 
drinking water), and fortifying the place with guns and muskets gave 
it the name of the port of Hooghly. European ships began to come 
there regularly, and the port of Satga5n was deserted. Accordingly, 
at the time of his departure Qasim Khan was given a hint that the 
Emperor had long purposed, to destroy the heretical temples of the 
Nazareens in this port. As soon as he had disposed of the necessary 
business of government in the province, he should address himself to 
the task of extirpating the evil sect. Qasim ^an, in the z^th year, 
sent his son ‘Inayat Ullah with Allah Yar Khan — who was the real 
leader— -with number of Mansabdars in that direction. Lest the 
Europeans becoming wise to their movement should take to boats and 
so escape, it was given out that the expedition was proceeding against 
Hijll. A force was also sent with a fleet to bar their passage. The 
army, which was sent, wenf by forced marches and besieged 
Hooghly, The siege lasted for nearly 3 months. The Europeans 
sometimes fought, and sometimes in the hope of getting assistance 
they used to delay peace negotiations by cajolery and deceit. The 
holy warriors made sluices in the moat opposite the church— -where 
the depth and breadth was the least,— and drained off the water. 
They charged mines with gun powder and exploded them. The 
church and many of the infidels were blown sky-high. The brave 
warriors attacked and conquered the place. From the beginning to 
the end 10,000 Europeans, men and women, were killed, and 4,400 
were, made prisoners. Nearly 10,000 peasants whom they had 
imprisoned were released, and 1,000 Muhammadans attained mar- 
tyrdom. Three days after the victory, Qasim '^an died a natural 
dcjith in the year 1041 A.H. (153 1-32) A.D.). He was the anchor 
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oi a dltvan s^nd othct compositions. He was of a liberal disposition, 
and a friend of poets. These two couplets of his are well known. 


- Verses 

After this the heart starts flowing in place of tears, 

When water in a spring dries up, mud begins to flow, 

Your love came to steal my heart, but not finding it in the 

chest 

Like a thief came out abashed from the dwelling of a destitute. 
The Jama‘mosque\ of Agra in the bazar of Atga Khan was built 


QASIM KHAN II 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 95-99) 


Muhammad Qasim, grandson of Qasim Khan^ Mtr Bahr, -wsis 
known as Mtr Athh (commander of the artillery), while the grand- 
father was generally called Mtr Ab (Commander of the Navy). His 
father Hashim I^an was the governor of Kashmir® during the reign of 
Emperor Jahangir. Muhammad Qasim, because of his being a house- 
born one, became known to Shah Jahan, and in the 18th year, was 
raised to the rank of 1,500, and honoured by appointment as Superin- 
tendent of the Artillery and of the royal camp^. In the 

Balkh campaign he, in view of his showing signs of devotion to duty, 


T This can not be the Jama* mosque of Agra which was built by Shah 
Jahan. Apparently the word here is used in its literal sense of large or 

huge."'.'. ■ 

3 For an account of Qasim I^an see Blbchmann, A’tn, I (and edn.), pp. 
412,413* ^‘’d for his son Hashim ]^an not Beg, as in the text above, pp. 
553*5345 on p. 534 fl'o author has included an almost verbatim translation of 
the present notice about Qa^ Khan. 

Rogers and Beveridge's translation of Memoirs of fahangir, I, p. 


4 WidsbShnSmat II, p. 414- 
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was, at thfc recommendation o£ Sa'ad Ullah ^an, sent to AndlAud 
with Rustam ^an Firuz Jang. As a reward for his Valuable services 
he was granted the title of Mu'tamad^ ^an. After his return to 
the Court through his good fortune he, was, in the aist year, promoted 
to the rank of 2,000 with i ,000 horse, and appointed Master of the 
Horse® (a^tah-be^). In the a 2nd year, his rank was raised 

3.000 as a result of an increase of 500, and he was granted the title of 
Qasim Khan®, and in attend ance on Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb he 
was deputed with a powerful force of artillery for besieging Qandahar. 
In the 25th year, he was granted an increase in the number of troopers 
and a drum. In the 28th year, he was granted an increase of 500 
and his rank became 4,000 foot with 2,500 horse^. In the 2 
year, he was appointed with a totGe of 4,000 brave troopers for the 
capture of the fort of Santur®, which the ruler of Srinagar had recently 
repaired, and where he had collected a number of rebels; he was also 
devastating the surrounding territory. He reached there very quickly, 
and while he was besieging the place, the garrison, losing heart, 
despair sec fire to the buildings, and retired. Qasim Khan razed the 
fort, and returned. 

When in the last years of Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign all the 
power became concentrated in the hands of Dara ShikSh, his brothers 
rebelled. Murad Bakhsh in great haste declared himself independent 
and mounted the throne in Gujarat^ Emperor Shah Jahan, at the 
recommendation of Dara ShikSh, in the beginning of the .32nd year, 
io68 A.H. (1658 A. D.) raised Qasim IQian to rank of 5,000 with 

5.000 two-horse, three-horse troopers, granted him one lac rupees in 
cash, and appointed him Governor of Ahmadabad Gujarat®. '' He 
sent off with Maharaja Jaswant (Singh), who had been appointed 
Governor of Malwa about the same time. It was arranged that the two 


I BadsbahnSma, 612. ' 2 ‘Amal Sslih, III, p. 23. 

3 Op. cit., p. 69, The increase of 500, as given in the above account, is 
incorrect. In ‘Amal Salih it is stated that he was promoted to the rank of 3,000 
•with. 2, 000 horse.: 

4 Op. cit., p, 201. 


5 Op._ cit., p. ai6; 


6 Op. cit., p, 285. 
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iead^s should take up their quarters at Ujjain and endeavour to deter 
Mutad Bakhsh from kis purpose, and advise him. If unfortunately he 
persisted in offering silly excuses, and did not withdraw from Gujarat 
in deference to the royal orders, and refused to accept the fief of 
Berar, the Khan and the Maharaja were to state against him without 
delay or hesitation, and do their utmost to dislodge him and to liberate 
that province. Should exigency make it necessary, he was to attach 
himself to the Maharaja in any expedinon tli.-.t might have to be 
undertaken. After arriving at the arranged- destination, and on receiv- 
ing the neViS of the departure of Murad Bakhsh from Gujarat for 
Maiwa Qaiim Ivl'ian and the Maharaja proceeded to oppose him by 
the route of Bjns Barlah (Banswara). When they reached within 
three ^ os- of Kaclirud’, the Prince retreated to a distance of eighteen 
kos, and at soir.e seven kos from Ujjatn joined his elder brother 
Mulyumnad Atii-.-ng'Ab Bahadur, who was heading for the Court from 
the Deccan. Wiicn the Maharaja heard this news, and as he was 
quite unaware of the arrival of Muhammad Aurangzlb, he became 
perturbed, bat m his helplessness resolved to draw up his forces. 
Qasim Kh.'in v, iih 10,000 horse took the vanguard, and when the 
battle started, a body of gallant Rajputs galloped forward, and passing 
AurangzTb’s artlUert- fell on his van. On tlie ocher side, the centre 
joined with the van, and with the reserve and altamash launched an 
attack, A great fight resulted, and many leading imperial officers 
were slain. Raja Jaswant took upon himself the disgrace of flight, 
and retired cowards his home territory. Qasim Khan and other 
soldiers thought themselves lucky to save their lives and fled". In 
the first battle® of Dara Shikdh, the Khan was in his left wing. 


t Sec farretr’s translation of . 4 ’in, II, p. 198, Xhis place is in tlte Sarkar 
Ujjain, Bans Barlah also mentioned in 'Alamgirnama, p. 56, is Banswara, see 
Sir jadunath Sarkar, of /iurangkib, I, p. 310. 

2 Battle of Dhannat., 26th April, 1658, see Sir Jadunath Sarkar, op. cit., 
pp. 548-369. ' 

3 Battle of Samugarl^ 9th Jupe, 1 6^8, see Sir -Jadunath Sarkar, of . cit,, 

pp. 376.405. , , ; " ’ '-A' . w W -V - 
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When Aurangzib was victorious, and Nur Manzil became his 
camping ground, Qasim ^an humbly presented himself for 
menc, and through his good fortune received the fiefs of Sambhal and 
Muradabad — ■which were very fertile areas and the home of 'recalci- 
trants, and formerly belonged to Rustam Khan who was killed in the 
course of the battleh He moved in that direction. At this dme 
Sulaiman Shikoh had sought refuge in the hill country of 
The Khan was ordered to be on the alert, and should Sulaiman Shikok 
attempt to come, to pursue him with the army commanders of the 
area and seize him. In the 3rd year he was appointed to deal with 
the affairs in Mathura”. While he was proceeding to perform this 
duty in 1071 A.H. (1660-61 A.D.) one of his brothers whose brain 
was deranged and who apparently had a grudge against him out of 
personal spice and carried away by his temporary loss of 
killed him with a dagger'*. This miscreant was executed by the 
Emperor’s orders. 


(MAHDI) QASIM KHAN 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 199-202), 

Ac first he was in the service of Mirza ‘AskatT, the third son 
Babur, He was an officer commanding trust and influence, and fur- 
ther bad fosterage relations with him (Mirza ‘Askari). His 
Ghadanfar Koka was with Mirza ‘Askarl when Humayun after the 
conquest of Gujarat made over Ahmadabad to ‘Askari, and himself 
turned his steps to Mandu. One day the Mirza under the 
of liquor in a wine party said, “We are kings and the 

1 '■Alamgtrnama^ pp. 126, 127, 

2 Of. cit., p. 564. 

3 Op. df,, p. 573. ■■ ■■■■ ■.. 

4 Mirza 'Askari, the third son of Babur, was i 4 years younger than Huma 
yun. He was appointed Viceroy of Gujarat with his headquarters at Ahtnada- 
bad in i 535 ’> see Banerji, Humayun Baclshahy f. i 54 > 
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God”. GhadanEar whispered^, “You are drunk, and not in your 
senses.” The company smiled and the Mirza became angry and 
imprisoned Ghadanfar. When he was released, he went away to 
Sultan Bahadur, the ruler o£ Gujarat who had escaped to the port 
o£ Dip (Diu)® and told him that he knew that the Mughals were 
determined upon flight. He urged him to go to Ahmadabad, and 
Sultan Bahadur, after collecting a force did so, and again took posses- 
sion of that country. 

Afterwards when Mahdn Qasim Khan entered the service of 
Humayun, he did good work, and in Akbar’s time he attained the 
rank of 4,000. In the 10th year Asaf Khan ‘Abdul Majid^, who 
had been sent to pursue Khan Zaman, became doubtful of his own 
safety; and giving up the path of service became a renegade and took 
up that of disloyalty. He fled to the country of Garh Katanka^, of 
which he was the Governor. Akbar in the beginning of the nth 
year, 973 (1565-66 A.D.) after returning from Jaunpur to Agra 
appointed Mahdi Qasim Khan to the government of that province®, 
and ordered that after arranging the affairs of the area he should arrest 
Asaf l^an who had committed so very serious an offence. Mahdi 
Qasim Khan sturdily girded up the loins of resolution; and started 
humbly to render efiScieht service along the proper lines of allegiance. 
Asaf Khan before the arrival of the royal army left the country full 

1 This story is taken from Tabaqat-i-Akbari (see De’s Text, II, p. 38, and 
translation, II, p. 58* note i). The difference of the translation in Elliot, V, 
p. 197, Blochmann. A’in^ II (and edn.), p. 37a, and De, is to be explained by 
the different readings of the word as (nesti) and {masti). 

% Apparently the island of Diu which is one of the Portugese possessions 
in Western India, see Imperial Gazetteer, II, p. 377. 

3 For an account of Asaf ]^an ‘Abdul Majid sec Bloclimann's translation 
of A'ln, I, (2nd edn.), pp. 395-398. . 

4 . Garh Katanka is another name for the Gondwana trjet in the Central 
Provinces dnd Central India, see Imperial Gazetteer, XII, pp, 321-336. 
Blochmann, op. cit. p. 37a identified it as Jubbulpore. 

. 5 hScc Akbarnima, Text, II, pp, 271, 272, Beveridge’s translation, II, pp. 

;4h|;j4b|.VA ^ ■■■; 
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o£ sorrow and regrets, Mahdl Qasim Khan arriving there engaged 
hotly in pursuit o£ Asa£ Khan^ but when the latter out of his misfor- 
tune joined Khan Zaman, Mahdl Qasim Khan pulled his reins and 
turning hack began to attend to the duties of the government. The 
country fell into his hands without exertion and trouble, but as ’it was 
extensive and its affairs in a highly disordered state, he could not 
manage it properly. He was greatly annoyed and upset, and in the 
middle of the same year he was overcome by depressionh and without 
obtaining royal permission, he left for the Hijaz by way of the . 
Deccan. From there he travelled via ‘Iraq to Qandahar. In the end 
of the 13th year and during the days of the siege of Ranthambhor* he 
presented himself penitent and regretful at the imperial threshold. 
He presented ‘Iraq horses and other gifts. As he was an old servant, 
Akbar received him kindly and' graciously and restored him to his 
former rank, and granted him the fief of Lucknow. His subsequent 
history is not known®. 

QASIM ^AN KARMANl 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 123-126). 

He was an Iranian. Through good luck he was enlisted in the 
service of Aurangzib. As he was not wanting in courage and zeal, 
he soon gained promotion and became a favourite of the Emperor, In 
the 30th year, after the conquest of Bijapur he succeeded* Kamgar 

I See ^kharnSma, Text, II, p. 272, Beveridge’s translation, II, p, 406. 

" “2 In 1569 A'D., see Text^ II, pp. 334“336, Beveridge’s tran- 

slation, II, pp. 489-492. The above account of Mahdi Qasim Khans return is 
apparently adatpted hoax A kharnatna. 

3 He was the uncle and father-in-law of Husain lyian Tukriya {Maat^ir- 
ul-Umar3, Text, I, pp. 551-554, Beveridge and Prashad’s translation, I, pp. 644, 
645). Badayuni (Lowe’s translation, II, pp. 128,129) states that he was very 
indignant with Mahdi Q^im Khan on the latter getting Lucknow as his fief 
which had previously been his jSgir, and abandoned his wife and married a 
daughter of his uncle Qh^danfar Beg. 

4 Maa^ir-i-*Alamgm, p. 281. 
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Khan as the Isc Mir Tttzuk (Master g£ Gcremonies). In the same 
year he was deputed to Beswa PattanV for the chastisement of the 
tebellious eletnents. Later he was appointed Faujdar of Sira, which 
was ah extensive tract, and was known as the Bijapuri Karnatik. 
There he distinguished himself by liis energy and fearlessness in put- 
ting down rebellious elements, and became a terror for them, so much 
so that the chiefs of Chitaldroog and Raldroog, who were well known 
for their impudence and turbulence, at the hands of Qasim Khan put 
straws into their mouths (as a. sign of subjection). The said Khan did 
not relax his vigilence at all, and was a very efficient watchman for 
the entire area. In the 39th year, 1107 A.H, (1695-96 A.D.) he 
had reached near Adonl, when he received royal orders® that he 
should march with J^anazad Khan and other imperial officers who had 
arrived in that area for chastising Santa Maratha, who had been deva- 
stating the royal territories, and had defeated whatever royal army was 
sent against him. The Khan joined the royal armies about six kqs 
distant from the route along which the enemy was to pass. He 
wished to entertain the Amirs to a suitable feast. As the Karnatik 
touring equipment had not come into fashion, and he had left all gold, 
silver and porcelain utensils at Adoni, he had them brought over from 
there, and next day sent over his advance Camp to a place three kos 
distant. The enemy becoming aware of this divided their force into 
three bands, and sent one against the advance camp. The second 
faced the camp (of Qasim Khan), while the third was held in readi- 
ness. One band fell on the advance camp unawares, and wounded'" 
and slew many, and carried away whatever was in the camp. This 
was reported to Qasim Khan immediately. Without rousing Khana.. 

I MaBthir-i-Alamgm, p. ^83. Pattan is perhaps the town in Satara district 
in Sarkar Kherlah, see Jarrett, A’in, II, p. ^33* 

i : 2 The account of the expedition is zdApted irom Maa^ir-i-'Jlamgtri, pp. 
375 " 37 ®- further details see Kincaid & Parasnis, History of the Maratha 
People, p. 166. Santa is Santaji Ghorparc and the fortress is not Danderi but 
Dudheci, 25 nules north of Chittaldrog, see Elliot’s History^ III, p, 355 note, and 
Cambridge Hist. IndUt IV, pp, 291-295. 
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zad ^an from his slumber Qasim ^an hurried to meet t|ie enemy. 
He had not advanced even a when the enemy appeared. Mean- 
while Khanazad Khan woke up, and on hearing the news he hastened 
(to join Qasim Mian) leaving all his baggage behind. A great battle^ 
took place, and great deeds of bravery were performed. Neither side 
gave way. While the battle was at its height, news was received that 
the band which the enemy had held aside in readiness had attacked 
the camp and plundered it. The royal forces lost heart, and fighting 
their way reached the small fortress of Doodm or DudhSrt (Dandai 
in text) and encamped there on the bank of a tank. The enemy 
surrounded them, but though his forces appeared every day, they did 
not attack for three days. Except the water of the tank the troops 
had nothing to eat or drink. On the fourth day the enemy attacked 
in large numbers, like ants and locusts, and bullets were fired like an 
incessant rain. The ammunition of the royal force had been plun- 
dered. After fighting for some hours, when the royal forces saw that 
they were shut in from all sides they in spite of opposition of the 
garrison forced their way into the fortress. The enemy besieged them 
and waited. On the first day they got barley and millet bread from 
the stores of the fortress, while the horses were given new and old 
thatching straw. On the second day nothing was left. As the 
Khan was addicted to opium, and his life depended on it, the craving 
for opium killed him. On the third day he died, and so saved his 
life from the enemy. Some® say that he poisoned himself. 


-i 

3 





1 Near Chitaldroog. . 

2 Kh afi I^ian, II, p. ^'^2, and Elliot’s Hisforyt VII, p, 357, 
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QASIM KHAN MIR ABOL QASIM NAMAKIN^ 

(Vol. Ill, pp- 74-78). 

He was one of the Husaim Saiyids of Herat. At first he was in 
the service of Mirza Muhammad Hakim^, but later through his good 
luck he was enlisted among the servants of Emperor Akbar. As he 
held jaglrs in Bhera and Khushab®, and was in the vicinity of the 
Salt-range, he sent plates and cups of salt (rock salt) as an offering 
(to the Emperor), so he got the nickname of Namaktn. The salt- 
range is a mountain twenty kos long in the Panjab stiba in the Duab 
of Sind'Sagar which lies between the Bait (Jhelum) and Sindh rivers. 
They cut out large pieces of salt from the mountain side, and bring 
these to one side. Of the price the miners get three-fourths and the 
porters one fourth. The merchants buy the salt at one and a half to 
two dams per maund, and export it to distant lands. One rupee for 
every seventeen maunds is paid as excise to the royal exchequer. 
Craftsmen make plates, dishcovers and various other utensils out of 
rock salt^. The Mtr had a position of intimacy in the Court of 
Akbar. In the battle of Da’ud Khan KararanI a golden chain of an 
elephant was found in his house. As a result he was degraded from 
his rank®. 

1 Blochmann in A’in, I (2nd edn.), pp. has given an almost com- 

plete translation of this notice, and added notes on various persons and events. 
His genealogical tree of Qasim ]^an is particularly valuable. His nickname 
is generally given as Tamakin in Persian Mss. 

2 See Blochmann, op. cit,^ p, 325. He was Akbar’s brother. 

3 In Shahpur district in the Panjab, Imperial GazeUeer, XXII, pp. air- 

221. . 

4 For an account of - the salt mines see Imperial Gazetteer, III, pp, 15^, 
160. Also Blochmann, op. cit., p. 525, note i. 

5 It has not been possible to trace the source for this statement. In 
Muntakhab-ttt-Tawartkh, 11 , Lowe’s translation p. 196, it is stated that Abul 
Qasim was defeated by Junaid uncle’s son of Da'ud in the 19th year. It was 

. apparently after this event that his rank was reduced. 
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In the 32n(l year\ when the Afghans of Swat, Bajaur and Tirah 
came with their families to the Court, Emperor Akbar appointed the 
Mir as Kron and Faujdar of that area; he kept half of the leaders of 
that tribe under surveillance, and permitted the rest to leave with 
the Mir. Up to the <:joth year he had reached the rank of 700." In 
the 43rd year, 1007 A.H. (1598-99 A.D.) he was appointed Governor 
of Bhakkar^. He built the great mosque in Sukkur. As he treated 
the people of the area . harshly and improperly, he was, on receipt 
of a complaint from them, dismissed. It is stated that when he 
arrived at the Court, the oppressed lodged a complaint before Qadl 
‘Abdul Hayy the Qadi of the Camp. He summoned the Mir to his 
court, but the latter did not appear. The Qadl represented to the 
Emperor that the Mir had disobeyed the orders of Shara‘ and also 
shown disrespect to royal authority. An order was issued that he 
should be tied to the feet of an elephant, and taken round. The 
Mir heard of it, and at the advice of Shaiyi Ma'ruf, the SWr of 
Bhakkar, who was present, won over all the complainants by paying 
them tnoney, and sent them off to Bhakkar the same day. Immediately 
he went to the Darbar, md represented that the had made a 
false report. Neither any man of Bhakkar was a- complainant, nor 
had he been summoned to the court. When an explanation was 
called for from the Qadt, he in spite of all efforts was unable to 
produce any of the oppressed. From that day it was decreed that 
the Qadl should write down the descriptive rolls of the complainants 
and send them to the Emperor. Later, the Mir was granted an 
increase in his rank, received the title of ^an, and was made fief- 
holder of Gujarat. 

In the first year of Emperor Jahangir’s reign, Prince Khusrau. 
after his rebellion and subsequent defeat by Shaikh Fartd Bukhari, was 


1 In the account of the 33rd year, Akbarnama, III, Beve ridge’s translation 
of Memoirs of Jahangir I, pp. 66, 67. This account differs in several respects 
from that in Maa^ir. 

2 Akbarnama, op. cit,, p. 11 ly. 
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greatly perturbed regarding the direction to which he should escape. 
Some of the Afghans, who had bee,n his fellow conspirators, suggested 
that after plundering and devastating the Duab area they should 
proceed towards the Capital. If they succeeded, all to the good, 
otherwise they could escape to the eastern districts which constituted a 
very extensive area. Hasan "Beg BadakhshI, however, remonstrated 
that this expedition was dangerous and they should retire towards 
Kabul. As Khiisrau had made over the reins of authority to him, 
he preferred. the course suggested by him, and started in that direction. 
There orders had been issued to the fief-holders and Krofts to be on 
the alert in the area under their charges, and to capture Kh usrau 
wherever he could be seen. Consequently great care was taken on all 
highways, Kfausrau with Hasan Beg and a few other companions 
wished to cross the Chlnab river. On reaching the Sodhara ferry at 
night they began to look for a boat, and found one without any 
boatmen^ Suddenly another boat laden with firewood and grass 
arrived. Hasan BEg wished to drag its boatmen by force to the 
unoccupied boat. This resulted in noise and an uproar. The 
headman of Sodhara hearing about it went to the ferry, and stopped 
the boatmen from ferrying the passengers to the other side. When 
it was morning, Mir Abul Qasim Namakin with the 
who were in the vicinity, rushed from Gujarat, and capturing Khusrau 
placed him under surveillance’^. For this excellent service he was 
rewarded by promotion to the rank of 3,000, and was again appointed 
to Bhakkar. The Mir resolved to make Bhakkar his home, and a 
hillock overlooking the fort of Bhakkar and on the southern side towards 
the town of Rohri, and near the Panjab branch of the river called 
KharmanrT, he built a mausoleum, to which he gave the name 
Saffa-i'Safd (the dome of purity). It is of unrivalled brigthness on 
moonlit nights, and there he was buried. 

I For a detailed account of j^usrau’s flight and capture see Rogers & 
Beveridge’s translation of Memoirs of Jahangir, I, pp. 66, 67 , This account 
differ s in, several respects from that in Maa^ir. 



It is stated that he had an extraordinary appetite. He would eat 
a thousand mangoes, a thousand sweet apples and two^ (water) melons 
each weighing a maund. He had many children; twenty two® o 
these were males* 0 £ them Mir Ahiil Baqa Amir Khan® has been 
separately described. Mirza Kashmiri owing to his participation in 
^usrau’s rebellion was, in accordance with the royal orders, deprived 
of his male organ. Mirza Husam-ud-Dln was marked for promotion, 
but died in his youth. Mirza Zaid Ullah® did not succeed in 
getting a mansab, and took up service with Khan Jahan Lodl"^. 

QASIM KHAN MIR BAHR= 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 62-66). 

He was one of the distinguished men of the age for his rectitude, 
bravery and ability. He was the sister’s son of Dost Mirza who was 
an old servant of the Tlmurid dynasty. When in the year 954 
(1547 A.D.) Mirza Kamran was besieged in the fort of Kabul, and 
Emperor Humayun who was encamped on K 5 h ‘Aqabln to the east 
of the fort, was attacking it with artillery, Qasim Khan with h' 
brother Wiwajgl Muhammad Husain through good fortune threw 
them.selves down from a bastion between the lion Gate and the Qasim 
Barlas tower, and joined the Imperial forces®. From that day he was 
always an object of favour at the royal hands. After the accession of 
Emperor Akbar he was promoted to the rank of an Amtr, and granted 

1 32 sons according to Jahangir’s Memoirs, oP. cii., p. 31. 

2 Maathir-nl-Umara. Text, I, pp. 172-174, Beveridge’s translation, I, pp 
105, ■■lo6.; ■ 

3 in the text is apparently a printer’s error for dittVjj 

4 There is no mention in this notice of Abul Qasim having been 
Jagirdar of Jalalabad, from which post he was removed in the and year of 
Jahangir’s reign, see ikfewotrs, loc, cit,, pp. 102, 103, 

5 Blochraann, A’in, I (and edn.), pp. 41a. 4 ^ 3 * 

6 AkbarriaMa, Text, I. p. 263. Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 507. 508. 
Dost Mirza is designated there as Pahlwan Dost Mir Barr. 
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the raak of 3,000. He built the Agra fort, which had no equal 
anywhere else, in the course of eight years at a cost of seven krors of 
tankas^ which were equal to 35 lacs of rupees. The fort was built 
in the loth year of the reign, 972 A.H. (1564-65 A.D.) on the bank 
of the Jumna, to the east of the city on the site of old fort which 
owing to its age and the effect of the weather had greatly decayed. 
The breadth of the surrounding wall was three yards and its height 
from the foundation to the top sixty yards. The red stones (of which 
it was built) were cut and were fitted so well that not a hair could be 
inserted between them. All the foundations went down to the water 
level. For added strength the stones were clamped together by iron 
ringsh In the 23rd year Qasim Khan was appointed Governor of 
Agra, and in the beginning of the Sha‘ban of the 32nd year^, 995 
A.H. (July, 1587) he was deputed .to conquer Kashmir. 

1 Akbarnama, Text, II, pp. 246, 2^:17, Beveridges translation, II, pp, 372, 
373. Also see M$mta khab-Ht-Taivari kh , Tcxt,-«II, p. 74, Lowe's translation, II, 
pp. 74, 75, where the chronogram of the date of foundation comes to 374 A.H., 
and Tabaqat'i-Akbarii De's Text, II, p. 179, and translation, II, pp. 293, 294. 
According to Badayuni the fort was completed in 5 years, while according to 
Tabaqat it took four years to complete it. The breadth of the wall in the text 
is 30 yards, which is apparently a mistake for 3 in Akbarnama, while Badayuni 
gives it as 12, and Tabaqat as 10. The cost in Tabaqat in 3 krofs of tankas. 
Also sec Nur BalAsh’s interesting article entitled. "The Agra Fort and its 
Buildings” in Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv. Ind. for 1903-04 (1906), pp. 164-193. On 
p. 165, note 1, the author has made a mistake in suggesting that three yards 
of the MS. is apparently a mistake for thirty yards. I made enquiries from the 
Director General of Archaeology In this connection, and I am indebted to him 
for the following information ; — "The width of the walls of the Agra Fort is 
not uniform throughout : it differs in various places. At the top, however, it 
ranges from 4'’ 9" to 10“ excluding the parapets, which in their turn measure 
from 2‘’9''' to in width. It is difficult to give the exact thickness of the 
foundations, but the width of the inner wall on the south at the level of the 
damdams has been found to measure i4°3" excluding the modern brick in- 
filling.” 

2 There is a certain amount of confusion in regard to the date and 
year of the expedition. According to the Akbarnama, III, translation, p. 752, 
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This is a country the conquest of which, owing to the difficulties 
of communications and inaccessibility of the mountains, had not been 
attempted by the former rulers (of Delhi). Lofty mountains surround it 
on all sides, and chough there are six or seven routes into it, only three 
of these are possible for the transport of large armies, but if oh each 
of these a few old women were stationed to roll down stones, no one 
would be able to get across. Qasim IQian, as he was confident of his 
skill and courage, gladly accepted the task. • Ya*qub Khan son of 
Yusuf Khan Chak, who at the time was the ruler of the country came 
forward with a large force to fight. He fortified the Kamzail pass 
and stationed himself there. As the people of the country were 
dissatisfied and discontented with his rule, several of them deserted 
him and joined Qasim J^an, while others raised a rebellion in 
Srinagar. Ya‘qub Khan was consequently forced to return to suppress 
this domestic disturbance, and Qasim Khan entered the country 
without any opposition. Ya'qub Khan finding himself unable to 
oppose him took to the mountains. Later, having collected a force he 
fought several times, but was unsuccessful and so was obliged to 
submit, and enlist himself among the royal servants. As the nature 
of all the inhabitants of that country is prone to commotion and 
intrigue, there was not a day when there was not some intrigue, and 
not a month passed without an outbreak of disturbances. 

Qasim Khan became tired of repeated encounters and resigned 
his appointment as the Governor of the country^. In the ^qth year, 

Qasim Khan was sent with other officers in 994 A.H. (28th June, 1586, accor- 
ding to Beveridge). Mtmtgkhab-ut-Tawmkh, trarislation, II, p. 364, 

also has it in the beginning of Sha'ban, 994. A.H. (middle of July, 1586), but 
according to the Tabaqai, X)&s translation, II, p. 616 ef sequelit would be 
Sha'ban, 995 A.H. For details of the expedition see Text, II, pp. 

502-506, and Beveridge’s translation, II, pp. 762-771. Kamzail pass of the text 
is Kapartal in Akbarnama and Katrail in Muntakhab-Ht-Tawarlkh. Beveridge 
has added a critical note (note 3, p. 764 et seq.) and come to the conclusion 
that it was probably Darhal about 12 miles north-east of Rajauri. 

I Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 523, Beveridge's translation, III, p. 861. 
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he was deputed to KabuF, and for several years managed the affairs 
of that area. An Andjani youth proclaimed himself in Badakhshan 
as a son of Shah Rukh Mirza. For a time he was successfivL When 
the Shah of Turan defeated him^ he made friends with the Afghan 
Hazafas. When Qasim Khan had left for the Court, he came over 
with a few men to Af gh anistan for creating a disturbance. He re- 
presented to the guards that he was proceeding to the Emperor’s 
Court. Hashim Bgg son of Qasim -Khan, who was in charge of the 
affairs of the SMba as his father’s deputy, sent some people to act as 
guides and bring him there. After that scoundrel had passed Panj- 
shTr, he rapidly marched off to the Hazara country. Hashim Beg 
also came quickly, and after a short contest made him a prisoner and 
took him to Kabul, After Qasim Khan’s return, he in his simpli- 
city gave him a position near himself, and did not think it necessary 
to keep a strict watch oyer him. He also gave employments to his 
companions. Although his well-wishers warned him, but it was of 
no use. That miscreant conspired with 500 Badal^shTs, and lay in 
wait to kill Qasim Khan. When the latter in accordance with royal 
orders was sending him to the Court, he at mid-day with some others 
sneaked into Qasim ^an’s bed-chamber. Except for some female 
servants no one. was at hand, and Qasim Khan fighting bravely was 
killed, and his head cut off. When Hashim Beg heard this news, 
he proceeded to the citadel and forced an entrance. There was a 
fight with muskets and arrows, and many were killed. In the melee 
that sedition-monger also reached his doom (was killed). This 
happened in the 39ch year% 1002 A.H. (1593-94 A.D.). 


, X Akbamama, Text, III, p. 569, Beveridge’s translation. III, p. 861. 

2 This account of the pretender is taken from Akbarnama, Text, III, pp, 
652, 653, Beveridge's translation. III, pp. 1001-1003. 
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QASIM MUHAMMAD KHAN^ of Nlshapiir 
(Vol, III, pp, 50-52). 

He was one of the great men of Nishapur. As the OzbSgs 
became powerful in that tract he left his native country and became 
a companion of Bairam Khan. In the battle^ against Sikandar Khan 
Sur he rendered valuable services in the company of Bairam I^an. 
In the I sc year of Emperor Akbar's reign in the battle against Hemu 
he vvas deputed to the van® under ‘All QulI Khan Zaman, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his brave deeds. In the same year he was 
appointed to chastise^ HajI Khan— a slave of ShSr Khan Afghan, who 
was distinguished for valour and prudence, and who after fighting 
with Rana Udai Singh of Mewar had taken possession of Ajmer and 
Nagor. HajI Khan’s men fled on hearing of the approach of the 
royal troops, and Hail Khan retired to Gujarat. Qasim Muhammad 
Khan went to Ajmer and set about the settlement of that area. 

When, in the 5th year, Bairam Khan was discredited, Qasim 
Khan left him, and took up service under the Crown. In the same 
year, he in the company of Shams-ud-Dln Muhammad Klian Atka 
was appointed to oppose Bairam Khan, and on the day of the battle 
he commanded the right wing®. After the battle was won, he was 
granted a fief in Multan® and was permitted to go there. In the 
9 th year, the Emperor resolved to put down ‘Abdullah Khan Uzbeg, 

1 As Blochmann, A’in, 1 (and edn.), p. 379, has noted the name should 
be Muhammad Qasim ^an, as he is styled in the Akbarnama, Muntakhab-ut- 
Tawartkh and Tabaqat. 

2 Battle of Sirhind 22nd June, 1555-1 see Akbarnama, I, Beveridg’e transla- 
tion, p. 631. Muhammad Qasim’s name is" not mentioned in connection with 
the battle, but earlier on, p. 625, it is stated that he was one of the officers 
whose exertions made it possible for the army to cross River Sutlej. 

3 Akbarnama, Text, II, p. 33, Beveridge’ translation, II, p. 54 - 

4 Op. cit., Text, p. 46, translatiori, pp. 71-73- 

5 Op. cit„ Text, pp. Ill, 1 12, translation, pp, 168-170. 

6 Op, d#., Text, pp. 1 14, it 5 . translation, p. lyS- 
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and went to Malwa on the pretext of hunting elephants. When 
the royal retinue reached Sarangpur, Oasim Khan, who at the time 
was in charge of that area, had the honour of waiting on the Emperor. 
And having begged the Emperor to grace his district by a visit he 
showered gold etc. over the Emperor’s head. He offered to the- 
Emperor 700 horses and mules, and presented his officials to the 
Emperor. He won a good name for himself by distributing the 
animals amongst the Amirs and the royal force which had arrived 
there by forced marches’^. When ‘Abdullah Khan Ozbeg on hearing 
of the approach of the Emperor Akbar fled from Mandu, the Em- 
peror sent Qasim Khan^ and some others to proceed hurriedly and 
block his way. After this in the course of his flight ‘Abdullah Khan 
gave up plundering and came forward to fight, but on Emperor 
Akbar arriving close on his heels took to flight. The said Khan 
with some others was deputed in his pursuit. He made a rapid 
march, and on reaching near a defile, from which Champaner was 
visible, he fell on ‘Abdullah Khan’s camp®. ‘Abdullah Khan and 
his son escaped, and Qasim Khan collecting all his bag and baggage 
waited there. The Emperor after reaching the place showed great 
favour and kindness to Qasim Khan. Nothing further is known 
about him. 

QAWAM-UD-DTN KHAN of Ispahan 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 109-115). 

He was the brother of Khalifa Sultan the famous Grand Vazlr of 
Iran. This family originally belonged to Mazindaran, and was des- 
cended from Mir Qawam-ud-Din, known as Mir Buzurg of Ma‘ar- 
shiya Saiyids. The latter in 760 A.H. (1359 A.D.) became the 
ruler of Mazindaran and Tabiristan. After the passage of years, 
one of the descendants of the said Mir, by name Amir Nizam-ud-Dln 

. I Akbarnama, Text, III, pp, 224, 225* translation, p. 345 - 

2 Op, cit.. Text, p. 227, translation, pj 348. 

3 ‘ Op. cit., Text, pp. 228, 229, translation, p, 350. 
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as a result of the changed circumstances came to Ispahan, and settled 
down in the (julbar quarter. Gradually he became possessed of 
wealth and property, and Khalifdship descended to Saiyid ‘All who 
was one of the Amir’s grand-children, and who was known as .Khalifa 
Sultan, the family came to be known as the ]^allfa Saiyids. Some 
say that Shah Tahmasp Safavl gave him the title of Khalifa Sultan 
ani^ presented him a drum and a standard. His worthy heir was 
Mir Shuja‘-ud-Din Muhammad the daughter’s son of Khalifa Asad 
Ullah. He was one of the famous Saiyids of Ispahan, and was the 
author of this well known quatrain : 


Quatrain 

May she be a lamp and consume my aggrieved soul. 

So that she may say “I have made thee my very own moth 

(or flame). 

I die if I approach her not 1 
I burn if I circle round her. 

Mir Shuja‘-ud-Dln Muhammad was famous for his learning and 
wisdom. He lived in a grand style on the wealth which he had 
inherited from his ancestors. His son Mir RafI‘-ud-Dln Muhammad 
was well versed in rational and traditional learning. He was a 
favourite of Shah ‘Abbas I. In 1026 A.H. (ibry A.D.), in the 
31st year of the Shah’s reign, he, on the death of QadI Sultan Musavi 
of Turbat — who in succession to QadI Khan SaifI HusainI served as 
the Sadr oi Iran for only eight days and then died of illness— ^was 
appointed Sadr, and in that post served with great honesty. He died 
in 1034 (162,4-25 A.D.). His worthy successor Miallfa Sultan 

conveyed his body to the holy Karbala, and hurried it in the holy 
cemetery of the Prince of Martyrs, the fifth of the family of the Robe. 
When Khalifa Sultan, as a result of his alliance with Shah ‘Abbas I, 
and of his being the Vazlr of the kingdom of Iran, became the most 
honoured person of the realm, his brother Qawam-ud-Din was appoint- 
ed Sadr, which was one of the highest offices in that country. After 
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his brother’s death, and the change in sovereignty and the irresolute 
nature o£ the reigning sovereign, he left his home and country and 
migrated to India. He paid his respects to Emperor Aurangzib in the 
beginning of the 17th year of the reign, and received a robe of 
honour, a decorated dagger with fhul katara, a string of pearls, a 
sword with gold appurtenances, a worked shield, a silken plume, and 
Rs. 10,000 in cash. He was appointed to the rank of j|,ooo^^pot 
and 1500 horse, and granted the title of Khan^. Earlier also relations 
of Kh alifa Sultan, who had come to this Court, were successful in 
getting suitable ranks. For example, Mir Ja‘far, his sister’s son, who 
reached the port of Surat in the zSth year of Shah. Jahan’s reign- 
while ^allfa Sultan was still alive, though he died later in the same 
year — received a present of Rs. 6,000 cash from the Surat treasury, 
and after paying his respects he was given the rank of 1,500 with 500 
horse, and a cash present of Rs. 10,000. In the 31st year“ his rank 
was increased by 500 with 500 horse, and he was made fief-holder of 
Husainpur in Bihar, In the 3rd year of ‘Alamgir’s reign, Mir ‘Imad- 
ud-Din, his son-in-law, came to the Court, and received the title of 
Rahmat Khan®, and the office of Divan-i-Buyuiat. In the 6th year, 
Saiyid Sadr Jahan^ one of his sons-in-law came in quest of service, and 
was favoured with a suitable office. 

Now the pen starts to write an account of Qawam-ud-Din Khan. 
He received an increase of 500 in his rank, and in the ipth year on 
the Emperor’s return to Lahore from Hasan Abdal was appointed 
Governor of Kashmir®. In the same year he was removed from there 

1 Maathir 4 ~Alamgtru p, 130J 

z ‘Amal Sslih, HI, p. 

3 He received the title o£ Rahmat ^an in the -iodi year, vide 'Alamgir- 
nama p. 1034, where he is described as Divan-i-Buyiitdt. 

4 ‘Alamgirnama, pp. 851, 85a. 

5 Maa th ir-i-*Alamgm, p. i 5 i. He was recalled from Kashmir in die a ist 
and not X9th year, and. Ibrahim KhSu was appointed his successor, 14/. p. 163. 
He returned to Court in the same year (id, p. 165) and received a robe of 
honour. 
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and returned to the Court. He was appointed Governor of Lahoreh and 
to this office the /^wydiri of Jammu was added later. It so happened 
that, at this time as a result of the Emperor’s desire to uphold the 
canonical Law, the Qadts of the cities and towns had acquired so 'much 
influence that they contended on an equality with the officers and 
governors of the areas. Especially this was the case with Saiy id * AIT 
Akbar Aliahabadl, the Qadi of Lahore, who on account of his inherent 
rectitude and prestige did not bend his head to anyone. Qawam-itd- 
Dln Khan---who, in addition to his wisdom and learning, regarded 
himself as one of the premier men of Iran in regard to lineage and 
ability— "Was able to size up the exact position of the Qadi immediately 
after his arrival in LahSre. At their very first meeting there was a 
misunderstanding and this gradually developed into dislike. It^so 
happened that Saiyid Fadil, the sister’s son of the Qddt was a tyranni- 
cal and insolent person, and the Kotwdl being tired of his actions and 
talk was after his life. Things came to such a pass that the Governor 
sent the Kotwdl — whose name was Nizam-ud-Dln, but was more 
commonly known as MTrza Beg — with a force to seize the Qd^j. and 
bring him before him. The Qddt fortified his house, and made a 
great outcry. In the tumult the Qddt and his sister’s son were 
ignomlnously killed; and his son was wounded. As the people of Lahore 
in such cases pretend by exhibitions of their reHglous-mindedness 
to be the defenders of Islfm, and are intriguers, while in the market 
people and the educated^ — who have read a feW words call themselves 
‘Ullama and are really worse than ignorant — gathered together in 
thousands, and there was a general riot. The Governor and the 
Kotwdl shutting themselves up in their houses prepared for battle. 
The tumult continued for a long time, and people could not go about 
in the streets. At last both were removed from their offices and 
ranks, and Prince Muhammad A'zam Shah was appointed Governor 
with Lutf Ullah l^an as his deputy. Until the arrival of the said 

1 Madibir-i.'Alamgtri, p. 166. The faujdarl of lamtnu was added to his 
s office in the same year, p. 169. 
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an order was also issued to the latter’s brother Hifz UUah Khan, 
the Faujdar of Chiniot to proceed post-haste to Lahore, and make over 
the Kdtwal to the heirs, and to send the governor to the Court. 

He did as he was ordered. Nizam-ud-Dln was capitally punished 
in Lahore, while as a result of the tumult and the crowd of mal- 
contents it was found difficult tor Qawam-ud-Din to be sent away in 
safety. Consequently he was quietly taken in a closed palanquin to 
the river, which ran close to the city, and from there sent off by a 
boat. He arrived at the Court in the 23rd year at Ajnier. The 
Quit's son with a huge crowd also came to the Court, and claimed 
retaliation for his father’s murder. The Emperor ordered that pro- 
ceedings should be started according to the law, and the ^an endured 
indignities in the course of the trial. As the Qid^ Shaikh-ul-IsIam 
rightly would not find the charge of murder proved, the affair dragged 
on for a long time. From vexation and anger the l^an became ill, 
both in body and mind. The prosecutors would not give way, and 
pressed chat his advocate should come to the Court for defending the 
case, or rather that Qawam-ud-Din himself should be brought in a 
palanquin. When he had suffered all sorts of indignities, the son of 
Saiyid ‘All Akbar, at the intercession and entreaty of the principal 
courtiers, forgave the old man and withdrew his demand for retribu- 
tion. The said Khan also taking pity on his miserable condition died 
about this time^. He had two sons. One was Sadr-ud-Dln who 
accompanied his father from Iran; a separate notice^ about him has 
been included. The second was Muhammad Shuja', who arrived 
from Iran in the iqth year, and was appointed to the rank of 1,000®. 
When his brother in reward for his bravery was granted the title of 
Saf Shikan Khan* in lieu of his earlier title of Shuja‘at ]^an, he was 

I The account of his quarrel is adapted from Maathir-i-‘Alamgm, p. 188. 

a Muathir-ttl-U maru. Text, 11 , pp, 746, 747. 

3 Ma 2 tyr-i~^ Alamort, p. 153, where the rank to which he was appointed is 
given as i ,000 with 300 horse. 
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favoured by the reigning Sovereign and granted the latter tide. In 
the siege of Golconda he was with his brother, and was wounded, but 
through the kind attention of the Emperor he was cured’^. 

QAZALBASH KHAN AFSHAR 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 85-87). 

He was the son of Tahmasp Beg, son of Qadir Aqa who for a 
time was the Vaktl of Shah Tahmasp SafavT, ruler of Iran, He came 
to India by sea and reached Bijapur. Ibrahim ‘Ad il ^an gave him 
the tide of 1 ‘timad Khan and appointed him his general. In the 5di 
year® of the reign of Emperor Shah Jahan he entered the service of 
the latter, and received the rank of 2,000 with i,ooo horse, the tide 
of Qazalbash Kh an and a present'of Rs. 20,000 cash. In the 6ch^ 
year he was deputed with Prince Shuja* for the conquest of Parenda 
in the Deccan. After reaching Buthanpur, the Prince, who had sent 
Khan Zaman in advance also proceeded towards Parenda, and left 
Qazalbash Khan^ with i ,000 horse in Shahgarh to guard the roads. 
In the 9th year, when the Emperor came to the Deccan, and three 
armies under three distinguished commanders were appointed to 
chastise Sahu Bhonslc and to devastate the *Adil Shahl territories, 
Qazalbash ^an was promoted to the rank of 2,500 with 1,500 horSe, 
and attached to Khan Dauran’s forces®. In the loth year he was 
promoted to the rank of 3,000 wbl) 2,000 horse, and appointed 
Tbanadar of Pathri® in Berar. In the 13th year he was granted an 
increase of i ,000 horse, and made commandant of the fort of Ahmad- 
nagar^ in succession to Saiyid Murtada Khan. In the 15th year® he 


1 Op, cit.f p. 296, 

2 Badshabn^ma, I, pt. i, p. 44 i' 3 Op. cit., p. 537. 

4 Badshahnama, I, pt. 2, p. 35. 

5 Op. cit., p. 136. The grant of the increase in his rank is recorded on> 

P- . 

6 Op. cit., p. 249. 

7 Badshahnama, H, p. ,176. 8 Op., dr., p, 290. 

66 
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was exalcM with the grant of a drum, and in the i8th year’^, at the 
rccomraendation of Khan Dauran, 500 of his troopers were made 
two-horse and three-horse. In the 22nd year^ corresponding to 1058 
A.H.' (1648 A.D.) he died at Ahmadnagar. He was of an austere 
deportment, and in all wordiy affairs conducted himself with care and 
rectitude. His enterprises were successfully carried out without any 
guidance from others. He lived in great style, and used to spend a 
lot on his food. Most of his servants were Iranians, and they all 
lived well. In consequence his income was not equal to his expendi- 
ture, and he became indebted. After his death his son Iraj Khan 
lightened the load of his father’s debt. His eldest son MTrza Najaf 
‘All was a Persian born, and had recently migrated from Iran. After 
his father’s death he received the rank of 1,000 foot and horse, and 
was appointed Faujdar of Balapur in Berac. In the 30th year he died 
as the Commandant of the fort of Zafarnagar Balaghat. ‘Iraj Kh an, 
who was the best of the decendants of Qazalbash Khan, was born in 
India with four brothers by the same mother. After his father’s 
death, ‘Iraj Khan^ received the rank of i ,500 foot and the title of 
Khan, and was appointed in place of his father to the defence of 
Ahmadnagar.-, . Mirza Rustam was appointed Fatijdar of Sangamner. 
During Emperor Aurangzib’s reign he was exalted by the grant of the 
tide of Ghadanfar Khan. , Mirza Bahrani was made T hanadar of Deval- 
ga5n in Balaghat Berar, and through Aurangzib’s favour he received his 
father’s title. . Mirza Hashim was distinguished for his learning and 
calligraphy. . , Another Muhammad Rada was shore-lived. Of Qazal- 
bash sons-in-law, one was Mirza Sikandar Beg son of Sultan 

Baisanqar — who was Qazalbash Khan’s cousin, and held the fort of 
Maqaztru on the border of Iran for Shah ‘Abbas Safavl; he was on a 
suspicion ol' being in league with the Turks, unjusdy put to death 

1 This was in the i8ch year, see of. cit., p. 417. 

2 ‘Amal Salihf III, 66, - . 

3 For his detailed account see Maathir-ul-U mara, Text, I, 
pp- 268-272, Beveridge & Pjfashad’s taranslation, I, pp', 685-687. 



1 He is called i^usrau Bi Ozbeg Qunchi in Jahangir’s Memoirs, Rogers & 
Beveridge’s translation, I, p. 206. He died in the loth year, ibid., p. 284. 

2 Badshahn 3 ma, I , pt, 2, p. 134. His rank at the time, according to 
BMshabmm* was raised to 1,000 with 800 horse. 

3 ‘Op. Cl pi 249, where he is stated to have granted an increase of 506 

in his rank, and his rank at the end of the loth year, therefore, was 1,50'p widi 
800 horse, p. 306. . ; • , 

4 He was at the same time granted an h>ctease in rank of 500 with 800 

horse, 11, pp. 150, 151, ' . ■ - . 


during the reign of Shah Safavt. His eldest son, had been taken 
as a prisoner to Turkey, was enlisted in the service of Wrund Kar 
(the Sultan). (Another son-in-law) Sikandar Beg came to the Deccan, 
and received an appointment from the Emperor. Another, Mirza 
Wais Beg, was employed in the Deccan to look after the auxiliaries. 
A short account of this family has been included here in view of the 
fact that it was for long distinguished in the Deccan. 


qazaq khan baqi beg ozbeg 


He was the brother of Khusrau BSg Oz.beg’^ who was one of 
Jahangir’s oflScers. When his father j^usrau Beg died a natural death 
in the campaign against the Rana, Baqi Beg left service and resolved 
to go to Mecca. Emperor Jahangir increased his rank and position, 
and induced him to give up naourning. ; For a long time he was a 
fief-holder of Jalaur, and was distinguished in that area for his bravery 
and courage. He ■was also shilled in develojping the country. Under 
Kh an Dauran he rendered good service in the 9th year in the pursuit 
of Jujhar Singh Bundela, and was rewarded by the Emperor with the 
grant of the title of Qazaq Khan^. and promoted to the rank of 
1,500 foot with 800 horse*. Later he was appointed Faujdar ol 
Siwistati (in Sindh)^, and fought great battles there with the HSmeha 
and other rebellious tribes of the area, and as a result was able to 
establish authority and government in the country. He was promoted 
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to the rank of 2,000 foot with 2,000 horse. During the governor- 
ship of Muhanimad AurangzTb Bahadur he was appointed to Gujarat^. 
As his expenditure had greatly increased, while the income from his 
fiefs was limited, he suffered troubles at the hands of his retainers. 
During the government of Islam ^fin MashhadI he was appointed to 
the Deccan, where he was made Thanadar and fief-holder of Pathrl. 
He was able to improve that fargana materially, and as a result he 
became more solvent, and comfortable. He always had the desire to go 
on pilgrimage. In the 24th year, 1061 A.D. (1651 A.D.) he died 
and was buried in Pathrr. It is stated that he was a great story-teller, 
and was very urbane in his dc.ilings. He left two young sons. The 
Emperor fixed a daily allowance for them. It is stated that his mother 
used to say her prayers standing even at the age of 120 years, and 
that her food consisted of meat soup only. She loved the son so 
much that she fainted whenever he left for the Court. After his 
death she owing to the tenacity of life survived him for a few years. 

QIBCHAQ khan AMIN BEG SHAQAWAL 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 82-85). 

He was an elder of the Qibchaq clan and a resident of Balhh. In 
the aoth year of Shah Jahan’s reign, when the armies of India took 
possession of that city, the ruler Na^ar Muhammad Khan® becoming 
anxious and , through carelessness and short-sightedness took to vaga- 
bondage, Qibchaq I^an separated from him and took up his abode 
in Chaichaktu and Maruchaq. Bahadur Khan Kohilla and Asalat 
Kljan Mtr Bakhsht^ who had been placed in charge of the country, 
sent him a conciliating letter, in accordance with the royal orders and 
urged him to take the path of loyalty (to the Emperor), He guided 
by his clear understanding and wisdom accepted the offer and came 
to Balkh. , The officers made , him very happy by preseating him 
60,000 Sh^hts, and recommending , him for the rank: of 2,000 with 

1 Apparently as Fmjdar q£ Baroda, op. cit,, p- 309- : . 

2 'Amd Salih, ll, p. 
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1,000 horse. He left his belotigings in Baltt, and went by permlsi- 

sion of the officers, to Gazrawan^ in otder that by collecting his own 

tribe of Aimaqs he might make other tribes, who were rebellious, 
ally themselves with him in the hope of being favoured by the 
Emperor. His appointment was approved by the Emperor, a,nd he 
was in addition granted the title of Qibch&q Khan. Parts of 
Chaichaktu, Maimnna, Ghurjistan, Gazrawan . Kharayab and Khairab 
were included in liis fief. Later, when the territories of BalHi 

and Badakhshan were restored to Nadhar M Khan, 

Rustam Khan the Governor of Andkhud set off for India by way 
of Darsaj which was a dependency of Gazrawan. Qibchaq Khan 
joined him, and after he had traversed some stages by the route 
of Ika Olang, the leaders of the Aimaqs came after him, and 
said that they were also leaving OzbSgs, and had decided to become 
subjects of the ruler of India, but that sorne delay must occur for 
getting the necessary equipment for travelling. When Rustam Kh an 
saw that the said Khan did not have such equipment as to be able to 
travel during winter, and he would have to wait till spring, he gave 
them Rs. 5,000 from the Government treasury for the journey and 
sent them off. Qibchaq Khan spent the winter in Charhad — which 
was on the borders of Qandahar, and in the 22nd year reached 
Qandahar by way of Khwaja Ujjaiti. A letter summoning him was 
sent from the Court, and directions were sent that he was to receive a 
present of Rs. 50,000 from the Qandaliar treasury. As the report 
of the marching of Shah ‘Abbas II against Qandahar was confirmed, 
he out of his zeal for service offered to the commandant of the fort to 
serve with the royal officers till the end of that affair. He considered 
"this offer very opportune and gladly accepted® it. A month had , not 
elapsed when the Shah of Iran came to Qandahar and besieged it. 
Both sides started fighting, until ShadI Khan OzbSg — who was one of 
the staff in the fort and at that time had charge of the Wais .Qaran 




This appears to be Qhujdawan. 


'Amal Salih, III, p, 67. 
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Gate, out of cowardice and faint heartedness, went and joined the 
enemy, and tried to lead astray Qibchaq Khan, who had developed 
loyalty for the Emperor whom he wished anxiously to serve. He did 
not wish to be a party to this wickedness, but his companions, who 
had tlieir families with them, represented that they were distracted by 
fear for their property, life and honour, and did not let him follow 
his own mind. He was consequently forced to join that renegadeh 
and, as has been narrated, in the account^ of Shadl Khan, the latter 
opened the Wais® Qaran gate to the Iran, and taking QibcEaq Khan 
with him went and paid his respects to the Shah of Iran. As he 
could not after this come to India he remained there. What finally 
happened to him is not known, 

QIDADAR KHiW 

(Voi. Ill, pp. 115— I2o). 

His name was Mlrza * All ‘Arab, and he was a worthy son of the 
pious ‘Arab Khan. He grew up under the care of his father, and 
developed laudable qualities and pleasant manners, which ensured 
success in his later life. He was appointed by Shah Jahan to the 
rank of an officer of 500 with 250 horse. In the 24th year, he, 
with his father’s permission, came from the Deccan to the Court, 
and was favoured by the grant of a suitable rank. He was also 
deputed to take to his father a robe of honour and a drum. After 
his father’s death, he, in the 29th year, was at the recommendation 
of the victorious. Prince Muhammad AurangzTb, Viceroy of the Deccan, 
appointed Thanadar of Trimbak and Haris, which were two adjoining 
forts and were among the strong fortresses of Sangamnir. In the 

I* ‘Amal Salih, lilt 7^- 

2 Maa^ir-td-Omn^S, Ttxt, llt-^fi 661, 662. ' 

3 Probably the Pascam of Tiefenthaler, I. p. 75. 

4 He must not be confused with Qil'adar ^an Chela who held the rank 
of 1,000 with 800 horse, and who died in the 13th year of Shah Jahan’s reign, 
see Badshahnama, II, p. 7^34, nor with Qil'adar |^an Commandant of Ghazni. 
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first year o£ Emperor AurangzTb’s accession he joined him and was 
with him in his campaigns. He performed valuable servigcs^^^ 
distinguished himself in the battle^ with Shuja* and in the entrench- 
ments at Ajmer. Owing to the familiarity with the affairs and the 
rules and usages of the Deccan, he was later appointed an auxiliary lor 
that area and remained there all his life. He was ^granted an iricftiase 
in his rank, and the title of Qibadar Khan, and for a time wasi^dwjdir 
and defender of Aurangabad. Later he was the Commandant of the 
fort of Fathabad, Dharwar. In the a^th year when Emperor 
AurangzTb marched from holy Ajmer to the delightful city of 
Burhanpur, and stayed there for three or four months till the end of 
Safr 1093 A.H. (end of February, 1682), Qihadar Khan died at 
Dharwar, and was buried beside his father’s grave. 

His mother was a Saiyida, and was the daughter of Mir Saiy id 
Sharif, son of Mir Saiyid Ibiahlm of Yazd. When this pious lady 
died, *Arab Khan married the daughter of Mlrza Jamshed Beg 
Qazalbash of Yazd, This Mlrza Jamshed Beg was the son-in 4 aw of 
the miscreant Mir Ma‘sum. His mother was a daughter of the 
SafavT princes, and his father was Mir Munim son of Mir Mulla who 
during T^iEmasp Safavl’s time was the of Astarabad, , Mir 

Mulla’ s father was Khalifa Mir, who received the title of Khalifa from 
Shah Ismaffl I, and was the son of Mulla Mu'In, the famous 
preacher of Kjaurasan and who was endowed with prophetic qualities. 
The second daughter of the late Mlrza Jamshed Beg was married to 
‘Arab Khan’s son Qihadar l^an. That , chaste lady had four, very 
accomplished daughters— one of these was the real grandmother of the 
author. May God pardon her!— and a son Mlrza, Darab. Darab ,was 
educated and trained by his father, and, was at the head of pis con- 
temporaries for ability and courage, and,jrt.ld?.,(;urxr .received qsuiuible 
rank, and was active in the Emperor’s scryicef} For ,a time, he ,vvas the 
BMshl of Prince Muhammad A‘?am. l^hgh* and,Utei; ^yas the B<^^sbi 
of Karnatik. and Ba^shioit\\& forces qf> Dhulfiqar Kha n ^ Nasrat 


1 ‘Alamgtrnamih p. 247 
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Jang. He was successively appointed Commandant of the forts of 
Dharwar, Kalna and Qandahar, At first he had the title of ‘Arab 
Khiin, and later of Nur Muhammad Khan. While he was Commandant 
of the fort of Qandahar, Musavl Khan Mirza Mu‘izz — who was then 
Divan of the Deccan — wrote a letter with instructions, and either 
inadvertently or because he did not know his rank used on it titles 
generally used in the case of clerks {alqah daftarl). The tQaan out 
of indignation and regard for the high dignity of the ‘Arabs — which 
he regarded as sacrosanct — used the same titles in the reply. Musavl 
Khan regarded this as a proof of the lean’s madness, and reported the 
matter to the Emperor, and recommended that he should be dismissed. 
The Khan went to the Court, and wanted to have a fight with Musa- 
vl Khan. He made leading men his intermediaries; the real facts 
came out in the Court, and Qil'adar l^an was again restored to 
favour. 

After the death of Emperor Aurangzlb he^ settled down in Auran- 
gabad, and was leading an easy life till suddenly his tranquility was 
disturbed by fickle Fate. At this time Nawab Asaf Jab and Muha- 
mmad Amin Khan Bahadur deserted the company of Muhammad 
A‘za'm Shah, and coming to Aurangabad halted there. Owing to the 
constraining power of the circumstances prevailing during that time 
of confusion they used all sorts of strict measures against all who were 
supposed to be rich. The Khan, who was reputed to have the riches 
and accumulations of his father and grandfather, was brought from 
his house, and a large sura was demanded from him. From that day 
the Khan gave up worldly affairs and went into retirement. This ill 
treatment— ^i^rhich was more fatal chan death for sensitive-minded 
people — resulted in melancholy taking hold of his brain, and darken- 
ing his intellect. His; madness, however, was of a strange type. 
One day he would pass in sleep and sileticc, and allow no one to come 
to him, while the next day he tvould eagerly seek company, and treat 

t This notice is appacetitly an appreciative account ojE a relative of the 
authot based mainly on his, personal inforiTOtion. • ' 
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QIYA .fflAN GUNG 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 54-56)^ 


He was one of the Emperor Humayuu’s officers. In the end of 
the reign of chat monarch he rendered good service in Kol JalallV 
(‘Aligarh) and its neighbourhood. When the disturbance of Hemu 
spread far and wide, Qiya Khan went to Delhi and joined TardI Beg 
Khan. On the day of the battle he fought bravely in the vanguard^, 
but as failure had been decreed by Fate, it happened as it was to 
happen. Later when that unfortunate statesman (Hemu) was slain 
by the sword of Emperor Akbar’s fortune®, Qiya Khan was appointed 
Governor of the capital town of Agra^ and its neighbourhood, and 
given the rank of 5,000. As the parganas near Gwalior were 
in his fief, he, by his zeal and courage collected from that area the 
necessary equipment, and in the 2nd year besieged Gwalior fort, which 
was one of. the noted forts of Upper India, and which Salim Shah, 
had made his capital. Bahll Khan, a slave of Salim Shah, was 
in charge of the fort. He saw that owing to its situation near 
the royal territories it would be impossible to hold the fort for ever, 
and so sent a message to Raja Ram Sah — who was a descendant of 
Raja Man Singh, who in old times had held the fort— -to the effect 
chat the fort was the Raja’s hereditary property, and he was prepared 
to make it over to him for a small sum. Ram Sah considered it an 
unexpected favour, and turned in chat direction. When Qiya Khan 
heard about it, he hastened to contend with him, and put him to 
flight®. Ram Sah went to the Rana’s country. In the 3r,d year 966 


1 Akbarnama, Text, II, p. i 5 ) Beveridge’s translation, II, p. 25 - 

2 Op. cit.. Text, p. 29, translation, p. 48. 

3 Emperor Akbar refused to kill Hemu, and so Bairwi ^an himself killed 
him, op, cit.. Text, pp. 41, ^2, nanslation, p. 66. 

4 Op, cit.. Text, p, 45, translation, p. 71. 

5 This is incorrect. According to Akbarnama, T,ext, II, p. 57, translation, 

, p. 88,, Ram Sah was besieging the fort of Gwalior when Qiya went with 

an army and defeated him, aind himself started to besiege the fort. Other 
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A.H, (1559 A.D.), when Emperor Akbar came to Agra, he at once 
sent a force to help Qiya Khan, BahTi was forced to submit and offered 
to surrender the fort. HajT Muhammad Khan Slstanl at his request 
hastened to the fort, and brought Bahll to the Presence. When in 
the I oth year, Emperor Akbar turned to the eastern districts to quell 
the rebellion of Khan Zaman, Qiya Khan — who had joined the rebels 
—was brought before the Emperor at QanauJ through the mediation 
of Mumirn Khan. The Emperor pardoned his offences and favoured 
him^. After the conquest of Bengal he was put in charge of Orissa. 
When Bengal became the home of rebels, although Qiya Khan had 
not the felicity of quieting the uproar®, but he with sojme brave men 
held the ground in that country (Orissa), and cleaned it of the enemy. 
When, in the 25th year, it (Bengal) became emptjj of royal troops, 
Qutlu LohanI stirred up strife, and was successful in battles. He also 
attacked Orissa. Qiya ^an having resisted for a time retired into the 
fort, but as a result of the protracted nature of the struggle and the 
desertion of his unreliable associates he was defeated. At last he was 
killed in 989 A.H. (1581 A.D.) with some others who prized their 
honour, and thus won for himself an eternal reputation ’ 


QUBAD KHAN MIR AKHOR 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 99-102). 

He was the Master of the Horse of Nadhar Muhammad Khan 
ruler of BalJ^ and Badakhshan, During the later part of the rule of 
the latter he was Commandant and Governor of the fort of Ghorl. 
When in the 19th year of Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign Prince Murad 
BaHish marched from Kabul for the conquest of Balkh and Badaj^- 


officers were sent to assist him in the 3rd year, when B.ihil ghan’ submitted, of, 
cit.f Text, p. 77, translation, pp. 118, 119. - ^ 

1 Of. cit., Text, p. 252, translatioiv p. 378, , ... .. 

2 Ahharmma, III, Text, pp, 291, 320; Beveridge’s oransbtiqB, Ilk I29, 


Oft, Text, p. 341, translation, pp. 499, 500, 
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shan, he, after arrival in that area, appointed Qullr Khan and Khalil 
Ullah to capture the forts of Kahmard and Ghorl which were situated 
on the borders of Kabul. They sent a force in advance against Ghorl. 
Qubad was misled in believing these men to be a force from the 
Hazarajat, and coming out with 300 horse arranged his force for con- 
tending them. After a short engagement he retired to the fort and 
began preparing for an engagement. When the leaders joined near 
the fort, Qubad Khan, finding that he had not more than 500 men 
with him, and there being no hope of any reinforcement, took refuge 
in the citadel. Finally asking for quarter he came out. Qullj Khan 
sent him with his four sons and other members of the family under the 
charge of Ibrahim Husain Turkaman to the Courth In Kabul he had 
the honour of paying his respects, and received the rank of 1,000 
with 500 horse, and a present of Rs. 20,000 cash®. In the 21st year he 
came to the Court from his fief, and was appointed Qptshbe^ (falconer) 
and granted an increase 01500. In the 22nd year® the Emperor 
resolved to hunt in Safaidun. He first went to the hunting ground 
of Kanuda — known as the special hunting ground (Khds Shikar) and 
which was 6 ]/^ hos from the Capital, and where delightful buildings 
had been erected. There he was engaged in hunting the m/gJo. 
From there he went along the banks of the Bihisht Canal to Safaidun, 
and enjoying hunting all along the way reached the village of Jhajrana, 
which was three kos from Safaidun, and then returned. Qubad 
Khan on account of his services on this occasioh received an increase of 
500 in his rank. In the battle near Qandahar betwc<i;n Rustam Khan 
Deccan! and Quillj ^an against the Iranians he rendered valuable 
service, and was rewarded with a further increase of 500. In the 
lOth year of the third cycle of ■'Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign he had 
reached the rank of 2,500 with 1,500 horse*. In the first battle 

1 Badshahnanta, 11, pp. 524, 1 - 

$'1 Opv ci^,. p, ^55* i ‘ X ‘ . 
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against Data Shikoli, he^, Tahir^^^^ and other Turanians were in the 
right wing with tJllah After Data Shikoh’s dqfcat he 

did homage^ to AurangzTb. 

When the victorious royal armies in the pursuit of Dara Shikoh 
reached Multan, Qubad l^an with Shaikh Mir was sent after him. 
When Dara Shikoh after crossing the river Sindh went away tow ads 
Gujarat, Shaikh Mir left the said Khan at Tatta, as the governctship 
of the province® had been assigned to him from the. Court, and re- 
turned. Qubad Khan’s rank was fixed at 4,000 with 3,000^ horse. 
It appears from the Mirat-ul-'Alam that in the 3rd year he was 
removed® from there and Lashkar ^an appointed in his place. In 
•Alamglrnama, however, it is recorded that he was removed from 
Tatta in the yth year and that Ghadanfar Khan*^ replaced him. 
Evidently he was twice appointed to the governorship of the province. 
After returning to the Court he was deputed to the Deccan forces. 

When Mirza Raja Jai Singh himself went to ca-pture Siva's fonts, 
he, on the death of Ihtisham l^an sent Qubad Khan with some other 
Mansabdars to the thdnadarl of Poona. He in his zeal for service 
sent his sons Abul Qasim and ‘Abdullah^ to punish the enemy in 
various centres, and they returned safely and with great deal of booty. 
After the submission of Siva, and the establishment of royal authority 
in this territory, the Raja turned from there to devastating the terri- 
tories of Bijapur. The said !^an and the Mughals were sent as 
skirmishers, and he repeatedly distinguished himself. In compliance 
with the royal summons he repaired to the Court® in the 9th year, 
and in the 10th year when Muhammad Amin Khan Mir Bakhshl 


1 'Alamgtrmma, p, 95, 

2 Of. cit., p, 1 13. . , 

3 Of. cit., p. 282. , 

4 This is apparently incorrect, as even after his removal from Tatta, and 

increase granted in the 4th year his rank wjis 3,000 with 3,500 horse, 0^, cit.y 
p. 634. ' , ^ ^ i ,.1: 

5 Of. cit, p. 485. . ? - 1 ' 0 6 Of, cit., p, 864, 

7 Oj(>. p. 899. , - 8 Op. eft., p; 986, 
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was depucsd to chastise the Yusuf Zals, Qubad Khan also was sent 
as an auxiliary ^ It has been reported that he was later appointed 
governor of OrTssa where he died. 

QUIT} KHAN ANDJANr 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 69-74). 

He belonged to the tribe of Jani Qurbanl. His ancestors had 
been in the service of the Chaghta’l dynasty; particularly his grand- 
fathejT held a high office under Sultan Bayqra. Owing to his dose 
association he was greatly relied on in the service of .Emperor Akbar. 
in the 17th year* corresponding to 980 A.H. (1572^*73 A.D.) he turned 
his atrention to the conquest of the non fort of Surat. The fort was 
situated on the bank of the river Tapti (Tabu in text) near the sea. 
On two sides it was surrounded by the river, and on the other two 
sides there was a deep moat connected with the river. Safr Aqa* 
entitled Khudawand Khan, a Turkish slave of Sultan Mahmud of 
Gujarat, had built it in the year 947 A.H. (1540 A.D.). 

The chronogram is : — 

May this structure prove a load on the chest and life of the 

Franks! 

(Sad hatvad bar stno'au jdn Farangl in bana'l: 947)* 

The Emperor Akbar reduced the fort after a siege lasting one 

I ■- ■ MaS^ir-i-^Aiamgirt, p. fi t . 

.,■2 See Blochmann, A'ln, I (and edn.), p. 35, note 2, pp. 380-282 for an 
account of his career. 

3 Akbarnamdy Text, III, p, 17, Beveridge's translation, III, p. 24. 

.4 His nanie is given as Ghadanfar Aqa entided Khudawand Khan in 
Tarikh-i-Firishta, II. p. 226 (Newal Kishore end. 186^4). ' The above chrono- 
gram of the building of . the fort h hot given in Akbara3ma, but it is to be 
found in Firishta, of. oik, and is ascribed to Mulla Muhammad Astra- 

badl whose nom-dc-p]umc was Rada i. Also see TabaqSt-i-Akbari, II, Dc’s 
translation, pp* 381, ,382, the date of building of the fort is given as 947 A,H, 
and it is stared that ir wa^ built by Sahor Aqa. 
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month and seventeen days^, and Qulij Khan was appointed to govern 
and defend this great fort. In the end of the 23rd year he was 
deputed from the Court of Gujarat so that in addition to helping 
the officers in that area he would be able to develop his 
the 23th year, after Shah Mansur Dtvan Vfzs killed, he was appointed 
Vazlr\ In the 28th year when Sultan M ‘Gujafatl started a 
commotion in. the Gujarat territory, and Shihab-ud-Din Ahmad Khan 
and i‘timad Khan were signally defeated, Mlrza Mian and QulTj 
Khan were deputed from the Court, The first was to proceed straight 
to Gujarat to punish the rebels, and the second was to go there after 
laying hold of the fief-holders of Malwa. Accordingly Qulij Khan 
spent a long time in settling that vast territory. In the 34th year he 
was granted Sarkar Sambhal® as his fief. At the time of the departure 
to Kashmir he, Raja Bhagwatit Das, and Raja Todar Mai were left at 
LahSre for jointly managing the State affairs. After the death of Raja 
Todar Mai® he for a long time held charge of the financial adminis- 
tration. In the 39th year, 1002 A.H. (*593-94 A.D.) when Qasim 
^an, the governor of Kabul was killed, Qulij Khan was appointed 
to this charge^. As the Raushanls had become more emboldened 
owing to the Governor having been killed, Qulij ^an proceeded to 


1 Ahbarnama, Text, III, pp, 28, 29, Beveridge’s translation, III, pp. 39, 40. 
Qulij Iran’s appointment as Governor of Surat fort is recorded on p. 3 1 of the 
text and p. 44 of the translation. In the T&hnqat {op. cit.), p. 385, the period 
is given as two months, and Qulij Kban is called Qulij Muhammad Khan, p. 

388. ... 

2 Op. cit., Text, p. 264, translation, p. 283. . ■ 

3 Op. cit.. Text. p. 344, translation, p. 504,; Sec also Beveridge’s interesting 
note on Shah Mansur’s death on the same and following p^igo. 

4 Op. cit., Text, p. 413. translation, pp, <$13, 614. 

5 Op. cit., Text, p. 537,, translatipn, p. 817, whe*e the grant of Sanibhal as 

his jagtr, and his being left at Lahore to manage the affairs in consultation with 
Raja Bhagwan Das and Raja Tdffar Mai axe, recorded. . ■ ; : 

6 Raja Todar Mai died on 8th Novembjpr^ .*5891 pit„;,_^j;j3Hislation, p. 

5^v, ; • ' 4 • i i I ~ i .. c‘— ''A t ' 

7 op. dj.. Text, p. 654, translation, p, 1004. i 
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1 Op. cit., Text, pp, 715* 7^0, translation, pp. 1066, 1073. 

2 Of. cit.. Text, p. 721, translation, p. 1077. The increase in his rank to 

4,500 is also 'mentioned on p. 1076 of the trarislation. 

3 Of. cit.. Text, p, 744* translation, p. 1112. 

4 Of, cit,, Text, p. 762, translation, p. 1140. 

5 dt., Text, p. 798, translation, p. 1196. 

6 Roger &; Beveridge's translation of TfiZHk-i-Jahdngiri, p. ai. 

7 Of. cit., p, 135. ' ; 

8 Of. cit., pp. 198, 199; His rank at the time of this appointment was 

increased to 6,000 with" 5,000 horse- ’ . 

9 Of. cit., p. 253, where it is recorded that he was 80 years old at the 

time of his death. ' ' , - . 


Tlrah, but owing to the shortage of supplies had soon to return to 
Kabul. As he had not been able to manage Afghanistan properly, 
he was romoved^. In the 32nd year, 1005 A.H. (1596-97 A.D.), 
Prince Daniyal^ was promoted to the rank of 7,000 with 7,000 
horse, and he was sent to govern the province of Allahabad. Qullj 
Khan whose daughter was married to the Prince, was promoted to the 
rank of 4,500, and appointed as the Prince’s guardian. In the 43rd 
year getting disgusted with the Prince he returned to the Court®. 

In the 44th year^ when Emperor Akbar when to Khandesh, Qullj 
Khan was left in charge of the Capital, Agra. After the Emperor’s 
return from Asir in the 46ch year, as there was no senior officer in the 
Panjab, Qullj Khan was sent for looking alter that territory. He 
requested that he might also be made Governor of Afghanistan, and 
this request was granted®. In the beginning® of the reign of 
Emperor Jahangir he was appointed Governor of Gujarat. In the 22nd 
year (1016 A,H.; 1607-08 A.D.) he was again sent’' as Governor of 
the Paiijab. In the 6th year when Lahore was assigned as the fief of 
Murtada Kjian Shaikh Farid, Qulij ]^an returned to the Court, and 
was® appointed Governor of Kabul in place of ^an Dauran, and 
deputed to put down Ahdad Rausliani and to settle Afghanistan. 
The year of his death® is given by the words : — 

A I matit jasr iisalfi al-habiba ‘^AlJ al-habibia. 

(Death is the bridge uniting the lower and the beloved: 1023). 
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Qullj Khan was very pious and ascetic, and was a bigoted SunnL He 
was constantly occupied in theological studies. It is stated chat 
during the days of his governorship of Lahore he used to spend on 
watch of the day in a Madrasa reading theology and studying commen- 
taries and Traditions. He laboured hard in propagating religion. 
The people of Lahore in the hope of becoming known to him anti 
attaining their objects studied theology with great diligence, Qulij 
Khan had a poetical vein^, and his nom-de-plimie was This 

tpatrain is his : — * 

Quatrain 

A lover cherishes the desire for union, 

The Sufi keeps the amulet exposed over his cloak, 

I am the follower of that one, who aloof from all 
Ever keeps the heart warm, the eyes moist. 

It is stated that when in the last days (of the Emperor) he, su 
compliance with the summons of Emperor Akbar travelled from Lahore 
to Agra in six days, Khwaja Abfil Hasan^ of Turbac was getting into 
prominence. One day the fOiwaja remarked, “His Majesty’s skirt is 
of double wool, while mine is only single, and how wide and large the 
former is.” Qulij Khan retorted, “Khwaja, beneath your skirt arc 
some hamlets and waste places (chand kul au kor), while beneath His 
Majesty’s is a universe; that is why the Emperor has so loose a skirt. 
The explanation is quite simple.” 

It is recorded in the Dhakhlrat-ul-Khwanln^ that the author had 

1 See Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, Text, III, pp. 188, 189, and Haig’s tran- 
slation, III, pp. 263, 264, where some couplets of his are recorded. 

2 He was Pritice Daniyal’s Vaztr and Divan of the Deccan during Akbar's 

reign. For his life, see , Text, I, pp. 737-739, Beveridge’s 

translation, pp. 128-130, In the translation tire fact of his being the Vazh 
of Prince DaniySl has been left out. 

3 This work is hitherto unknown, see Beveridge, Maa^ir-id-lJmnra, 
translatioh.T, p. 7, note 4, 
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heard from Muhammad Sa‘Id, son of Miran Qulij the brother’s son of 
Quit) Khan-— who was unequalled for his faith and purity, truthfuiness 
and 'accuracy, and from his piety and great respect for religion was 
regarded as the Mujtahid oi the age — that “In the year looo A.H. 
(1591-92 A.D.) when Jaunpur was assigned to Qulij ^an in fief, he 
started to lay the foundations for a building. In digging for the 
foundation a cemented dome came into view. In my presence Qulij 
Khan spent ten days from morning to evening, in company with a 
number of noblemen and officers of that city, till the dome was fully 
visible. Qulij Khan broke the lock weighing a maund which was set 
on its iron door, and entered the dome in company with a huge 
crowd. A man with a grizzled beard and of a wheaty complexion 
was found seated opposite the Qihla in the fashion of Jops. On the 
noise of the opening of the door, and of the men entering the dome, 
he raised his head, and asked in Hindi language — “Has the incarna- 
tion of Raja Ram Chand taken place.” They answered — “It had.” 
He asked— “Has Sica, whom Rawan had carried off, come into the 
hands of Ram Chand?” They replied — “She had.” He asked-— 
“Has Krishna Avdtdr appeared in Mathura.” They replied— “It was 
four thousand years ago that he caoie and departed.” He asked— 
“Has Muhammad the real of the prophets appeared in Arabia?” 
They replied — “It is a thousand years ago that he departed from the 
world, and his Faith has rendered vain all other Faiths.” He asked — 
“Is the river Ganges still flowing?” They replied — “It is the glory 
of the world.” He then asked them to carry him outside. Qulij 
Khan sec up seven tents close together, and every day the fogt changed 
from one to the other. On the 8th day he came out, and said his 
prayers according to the rites of Islam. By sleep and food he became 
, a different man. He lived for six months. He spoke to no one.” 

Though In the world of Divine Power such things, and even greater 
tlwn jthese arc not impoissibe} but this story is not such as one may 
reckon possible, but strange; it is, however, contrary to reason. Still 
as the narrator was not unreliable, it has been recorded. Qulij Khan 
had a family, and many of them attained to high offices. Of his sons 
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Mirza Saif Ullah and Mirza Chin Qulij received suitable ranks during 
the reign of Emperor Akbar. A separate account^ of Chin Qulij has 
been included. 


QULIJ KUAN KHWAJA ‘ABID 
(Vol, III, pp. 120-123). 

He was the son of ‘Alam Shaitt— a leader of the learned and 
great men of Samarqand— son of Allah Dad, son of ‘Abdur Rahman 
Shail^ ‘Azizan. The latter took up residence in the city of Samar- 
qand, and applied himself in the instruction of the religious minded 
people. It is stated that his lineage is connected with Shaihh 
ud-Din® SuhrawardI, May the Almighty have pity on him ! The 
Khan having completed his education in Samarqand went to Bol^ara, 
and was at first appointed a Qfe?, and later In the 

29th year of Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign he with a view to going 
pilgrimage of the holy places, came to Kabul and from there 
India. He paid his respects to the Emperor, and was allowed to 
depart after receiving a robe of honour and Rs. 6,000 in cash, 
returned after performing the pilgrimage. 

During the time when Prince Aurangzlb started from the Deccan 
to Upper India to enquire after the Health of his father, Khwaja ‘ 
was honoured by promotion to the rank of 3,000 with 500 horse, 
and the title of Khan. After the battle with Maharaja Jaswant 
he was promoted to the rank of 4,000 with 700 horse^. In 
year he was appointed to the office of Sadr Kull. In 
was exalted by the advance of his rank to 4,000 

1 Maa^fr-ul-Umara, Text. Ill, pp. 351-354, Beveridge’s translation, I, pp 

434. 435, 

2 For his account see Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary (i894),P-3bo 

3 The grant of title of 'j^ian is recorded in 'AlarngirnSma, p. [ji. and tht 

tank of 4,000 with 700 horse on p. 76. ^ . 
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In the loth year he was removcfl from office^, but was later appointed 
Governor of Ajmer, and received a robe of honour, an elephant and a 
standard. In the 14th year he was transferred as Governor® of the pro- 
vince of Multan. In the i8rh year he was transferred from there and 
returned to the Court'h and on appointment as the leader of the 
pilgrims'* he left for Mecca. In the 23rd ycai he was awarded m 
absentia the title of Qr.lTj Khanh Later he arrived at the Court, and 
was deputed®, in ih.,: 24 Lh year, with Shah ‘Alam Bahadur for pursuing 
Sultan Muhammac: Akbar, wlio liaving shown signs of rebellion had 
taken to flight. As i'lc icturned to the Court without the prince’s 
permission, he was for a iariC. rite object of censure'^. After his trans- 
gressions had been forgiven, he was, in the same year, appointed® a 
second time to the high oHice of Sadr KM on the death of Ridvl 
Khan. In the 25th year on being deputed to the Deccan campaign 
he was granted a drum®. Later, when the Emperor arrived in the 
Deccan, he was in the apth year appointed Governor^® of the province 
of Zafarabad, Bedar. 

During the time when Emperor Aurangzlb started from Sholapur, 
with the intention of reducing Bijapur, Qullj ^an came to the 
Presence^ ^ and did homage. He was granted a bow and a quiver, and 
from the neighbourhood of Bijapur was deputed^® for preparing 
entrenchments. The fort, however, was surrendered by treaty. In 
the 30th year lopy A.H. (1685-86 A.D.) when emperor Aurangzlb 
marched towards Haidarabad, he after reaching near the fort of Gol- 
konda (Golconda) ordered that the dependants of the besieged, who 
were encamped outside the walls of the fott, should be annihilated. 
The said ^an by great exertions during this expedition reached the 

1 Maathir-i'‘Alamgiri, p. 62 

2 Of. cit., p. 1 10. 

4 Op. cit., p. 1^3. 

6 Op. cit., p. 203. 

8 Op. cit., p. 207. 

10 Op. cit., p. 263. 

12 Op. cit., p. 278. 


3 Op. cit., p. 1 41. 
5 Op. cit,, p. 185. 
7 Op. cit., p. 205. 
9 Op. cit., p. 214, 
1 1 Op, cit., p. 275. 
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fort by rapid marches. There he was struck by a cannon ball on the 
shoulder, and Iijs Hand was blown off.'’ He exhibited gfeaCSelTGontrol, 
and rode hack to his camp. Jumdat-ul-Mulk Asad'^an, #ho was 
deputed to eriquire and Codifort him; found on artival surgeons busy 
removing splintets of bones from his shoulder, and he kneeling .firmly 
was busily conversing with those present without a frown on his face. 
He was drinking a cup of coffee wdth liis second hand, and said that 
an expert Stitcher had luckily been found. Although all possible steps 
were taken for his treatment, his life cohld not be saved* . His elder 
son was GhazI-ud-Dln Khan Bahadur Ftfuz Jang, whose account^ and 
those of his two brothers Mufizz-ud-Daulah Hamid l^an Bahadur®, 
and NasIr-ud-Daulah ‘Abdur Rahim Khan'* have been separately 
included. One of his sons was Mujahid Khan Khwaja Muhammad 
'Arif; he was with the said Firuz Jang, and "rose to?a suitable rank. 
Another was Muhamid ^an who did not' rise to any high rank; 
both of them died early in life. ' ' ' ' ■ ; 


QULIJ KHAN JORANI 

(VoL III, pp. 92-95). , , , , , 

In his youth Qullj Khan was a servant of the' * Abdullah 'Khan 
ZalAmI®, and was one of his intimate ' followers. ' Later ‘ during the 
days when Shah Jahan, the heir-apparent, was still a’ ptiricei' he entered’ 
his service. When Shah Jahan entered Telingand with the object of 
proceeding to Bengal, Qullj Khan’s elder brother Khan Quit Bhhadur 
— who had a higher rank and mansab — displayed great devdtioH'and 

' “ u > ’ f' iv' , " . ' ''jjr i 

1 Maa^ir-i-^^lamgm,pp, 28 ^, 2 ^o. r^ 'h ■ / x'-l *!■. 

2 Maa^ir-nUUmarS, Text,' Ilf pp. 872-879/ Beveridge’s ^prfUslatipn^, il^..p.p,. 

587-593.-'^' ' '-i, , ‘ no.f 

3 ' Maa^ir-ttUUmarH, Text, III, pp. 765-769, Beveridge & Rrashad’s crau- 
slation^ J>, PP- 610, 61 1. 

4 Maathir-ul-Umaral Texf,‘I:Il:,"ppi^835='^37, 'tra'iiSlatibii! 

5 Probably ‘Abdullah ^an Firuz Jang for whom scc’^Maa^in-ttl-.Urfl<v*, 

Text, II, pp. 777-789J Bevcridgi/s'^ttkU'slatidii*; 'd - 
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self-sacrifice in the battle against Mirza Muhamm son of Afdal 
Khan who having deserted the Prince’s force was proceeding to 
Bijapur. Khan Qull and his adversary were both killed. In all the 
campaigns Qulij Khan was attached to the royal stirrups. Immediate- 
ly after the accession he was' promoted to the rank of 2,500 with 
2,000 horse, and was appointed Governor of Delhi in place of MuWitar 
]^an. In the 2nd year he was transferred as Governor of Allahabad®, 
and in the 5th year® appointed Governor of Multan. When in the 
nth year ‘All Mardan Khan Zcg, out of disloyalty to the Shah of 
Iran, handed over the fort of Qandahar to Emperor Shah ]ahan, Qulij 
Khan was promoted to the rank of 5,000 and deputed ro the govern- 
ment of that border tract'*. For a long time he ably administered 
that area, and made suitable arrangements for its government. He 
got possession of forts and strong places in the country and did not 
spare himself in punishing the rebellious and seditious elements. 

It is stated that when Qulij Khan after conquering Zamin Dawar 
turned to take the fort of Bust, the commandant Mihrab Kh an — who 
was one of the ablest and most courageous officers of the Shah — 
vigorously defended it by guns, muskets and using other similar means 
of defence. Qulij Kliin by the force of his arms and bravery was the 
first to enter the fort, and killed every Iranian who came up to oppose 
him. Mihrab ^an with a few men retreated into the citadel, and 
sheltered himself there. When as a result of mines exploding under 
the outer defences {Sher Hdjt), a way was opened up, Mihrab Khan 
asked for quarter and came out. Qulij Khan out of clemency and 
large-heartedness, granted him his wish to retire to Iran. In the 13th 
year, when Malik Hamza, the governor of Sistan at the Instigation of 
‘Abdal, the Zamlndar of Qandahar, sent a force and created a commo- 
tion there, Qulij Khan sent a body of troops to pursue it. This force 

I Badshahnama, I, pt. i, p. 118. His appointment as Governor of Delhi is 
recorded on p. 126. 

a Of. cit., p. 255. His rank was also raised by 500 with 500 horse. 

3 Of. cit., p. 4 ^ 7 - 4 B 3 dshahnama, II, p. 35. 
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destroyed the embankment 011 whiclv depends the entire 

cultivation o£ Sistan, and returned. He also seized ‘Abdul and 
executed him^. In the 14th year, Quiu Khan returned to the Court 
frem Qandahar, and was again appointed^ Governor of Multan. In the 
ijthyear on the translar o£ Sa‘td Khan Flrfiz Jang he was exalted to 
the high office o£ the Governor of the Panjab®. He rendered valuable 
services in the Ballffi and Badakhshan campaign. When Prince 
Murad Bakhsh returned to Kabul, the charge of the province of 
Badal^shan* at the recommendation of the Prime Minister Sa‘d 
Ullah Khan, was assigned to him. He again did good service in 
chastising the Almanan. In the a 3rd year he was deputed® with 
Prince Muhammad Aurangzib Bahadur to the Qandahar expedition, 
and with Rustam Khan Deccan! was conspicuous for his brave and 
courageous exploits in the battle against the Iranians. As a result his 
rank was increased to 5,000 with 5,000 horse, two-and tliree-Uorsc, 
and he was appointed Governor of Kabul". In the 27th year corres- 
ponding to 1064 A.H. (1654 A.D.) he died in his fief of Bhera^ in 
the Sindhsagar Duab. He had no son. Khan jar Khan, his son-in-law 
was appointed to the rank of 1,500 foot and horse, and a suitable 
pension was sanctioned to his dependants. It is stated that he always 
had in his service 1,000 Ozbeg troopers wearing genuine heron- 
plumes. Though there was much praying and fasting in his camp, 
gambling, sodomy, drinking and fornication were also prevalent. 
Prostitutes [Lulls) always formed a part of his camp. He erected inns 
all along the way from Lahore to Multan. He bought the houses 
adjoining the sacred tomb of the Shaikh-uHslam Shaikh Baha’-ud-Dln 


1 Op. c/t., pp. 170-172. 

2 Op. cit., p. 234. 3 Op. cil., p. 356. 

4 Op. cit. p. 564. 

5 'Amal Salih, III, p. 71. 6 Op. cit., p. 100. 

7 Op. cit., Ill, p. 1 81, v/hcre it is stated that news was received of Qulij 

^an»s death on 15th Safr, 1064 A.HHSth January, 1654 A.D.). The place 
is Bhera in the Paniab and not •«.* Behra as in the text. 
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Zikaria^ which was very confiiied, and enlarged and improved it. It 
is stated that even at the height of his r prosperity he was always 
respeocEuI to ‘Abdullah ^an, and never wrote to him without the 
superscription (Petition). 


QURAISH SULTAN’' OF KASHGHAR 
(VoL III, pp. 61, 62). 


Kashghar is a country belonging to the 6th clime, and is extremely 
Elourishing. To the north of it are the hills of Mughalistan. That 
boundary is connected® with Shash (Tashkhand), and it also adjoins 
Turfan, and passing from there it joins the Qalmaq territory. From 
Shash to Turfan is a three months* journey. On the west also it has 
a long range mountains from which start the Mughalistan hills. On 
its cast and south is a desert^ and ridges of moving sand. The lineage 
of Quralsh Sultan goes back to the Great Qaan'* as follows. Quraish 
Sultan was the son of ^Sultan ‘Abdur Rashid Mian, son of Sultan Abu 
Sa'Id Khan son of Sultan Ahmad Khan commonly known as Alabeha 
Khun» son of. Yunus Khan, son of Owais Khan, son of Sher 'Ali 
Oghlan, son of Khjdr Khwaja Khan, .son of Tughluq Timur Khan, 
son of Alsanuqa Khan, son of Dava Khan, son of YaraqJChan, son 
of Bisun Khan Tua, son of Mawatgan, son of Chaghata’i Khan, . son 
of .Chingiz ^an Qutliigh®. Nigar, j^aiiam, mother of Emperor 
Babur, was the daughter of Yunus lOian. ; When ‘Abdur Rashid Khan 


I For his life sec b'calc, ' Orientdl Biographical' Dictionary (1834 edn.), p. 
97. He was a famous salat of Multan, and apparently Qulij j^an had his tomb 
enlarged while he was Governor of Multan. 

,.2 Blochmann ip A'in,l (2nd edn.), p. 51 1, has given a free triinslation of 
the above account under Shah Muhammad son of Quraish Sultan. The genea- 
logical tree oLphe Qi^ghta I family published on p. 512, is' based .oh Akbarndma, 

Text, III, p* 553, pud Tari k^ -j-Rashi^i. ^ , t v 
^ 3 _ Adapted from Taribh-i-UashUit s^c ]^lias^& Ross’s translation, pi. 394. 

4 Great Qaati, is Chingiz Khan. f . ■ ' ■ 

5 Various readings of the names arc' given in TSrikh4-Rkihtdl:'A'khathMh 
and Bloclvmann. 
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died, the government of Kashghar’ caiiie to »Abdul Karim ^in the 
elder brother of Quraish Sultan. He acted " in accordance with his 
father s will, and treated his brothers with kindness and regard. 
Meanwhile a quarrel arose ' between Khudabanda son of Quraish 
Sultan and his uncle Muhammad ^ari. KHudabanda hastened to 
Kirghiz, and with the help of the people of the place took possession 
of Turf an and the adjacent territory. "The Khan became suspicious 
of Quraish Sultan, and sent him off to the Hijaz. He went with his 
wife and children to Bada^shan, and ffom there proceeded to Balkh, 
and with the permission of ‘Abdullah '^an migrated to India. In 
the 34ch year he waited upon the Emperor Akbar, and was exalted 
with royal favourh In the 3 ych year corresponding to 1000 A.H. 
(1592 A.D.) he died at Hajlpur of abdominal pains*. He had 
attained the rank of 700. After hihi his sons were suitably provided 
(by the Emperor). 

QUJB-UD-DTN KHAN® ' - 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 56-59)'. 

He was the brother of / Shams«udnDtn Khan Atga,. and one of the 
great officers of . Emperor Akbar^ .H? ( held the high rank of 5,000. 
During the, time when his fief was, in, thy? Panjab^,? he built, several 
grand holy buildings--..which were a. nionument of this great officer- 
in the great city of Lahore. ■ In thq q.rii; yeat® he hastened to Kabul 

1 The account of Quraish Sultan’s career in Badakhshan etc, is taken from 

AkbarnSma, Text, III, p. 55b. translation. III, p. 844. He was appointed to a 
rank of 700 after his arrival in Indiai ' - ' * ‘ ' ■ ' ' 

2 Akbarnama, Text, p. 610. translation, p. 981, where it is stated that he 
died of diarrhoea. ' 

3 ' BlochUiann, A’tn, I (and^ edn.),;pp. 354 * brother Shahis- 

ud-Din generally known as Atga Kh an see Blochmann, pp. 337', and 
Maa^ir-^l-Umara, Text, ll. ppf V' - s nilAi 

4 Akbarnama, Text, IT7 p, 1 i 9 j^ 3 ^^dflgcV translation, Tr,'‘p:'2^99.V'" 

5 Op. rir., Text, II, p. 36 f. TPe^ Msif to'^bazm is 

recorded on p. 241 of the text, aftef on pi"^64%£‘the trahslaidod. ’'r ' 

69 



1 The expulsion of the Atga ]^el from the Panjab and the grant of 
Malwa to Qutb-ud-Din are recorded on pp. 332, 333 of the text and p. 487 of 
the translation. 

2 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. 184, Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 257, 
cH., Text, pp, 274. 275* translation, p. 4oi. 
cit„ Text, p. 280, translation, p. 410. 

’ext, p. 409, translation, p. 507. 


to assist Mirza Muhammad Hakim. He went to Ghazni — which 
was his native place — and showed gteat kindness to his clansmen and 
kinsmen, whether near or far. He also built a house and established 
a garden there and then returned. When the Panjab was taken from 
the Atga Khel, Qutb-ud-Dlfi was granted Malwa’^. After the con- 
quest of Gujarat he was granted Sarkat Broach as his ja^r. Broach 
is situated to the south of Ahmadabad* and has a fort situated on the 
bank of Narbada just before it opens into the sea; it is regarded as 
one of the sea-ports of Gujarat. Afterwards he came to the Court, 
and received® the high rank of 5,000. As he showed signs of 
greatness and understanding, in the 24th year he was® appointed 
guardian of Prince Sultan Salim, and received a daqU. robe of honour — 
a very high honour of the Timurid dynasty — 'and the title of Beglar 
Begl, which is one of the chief titles bestowed by this family. Out 
of gratitude for these great benefactions he arranged a grand banquet, 
and begged the Emperor to grace it with his presence. Emperor 
Akbar in this gathering placed Prince Salim on his shoulder, and 
thereby added materially to his glory and good fortune. Shortly 
afterwards the settlement of the Broach Sarkar^ up to Na^urbar was 
entrusted to him. In the 28th year 991 A.H. (1583 A.D.) Sultan 
Muzaffar made Gujarat a hot bed of rebellion, and Qutb-ud-Din, who 
in spice of his wisdom and foresight, had become® negligent, did not 
exert himself to remedy the situation. Though the Pattan officers 
wtotc that the rebels were attacking his fief and dominion, and to 
deal with their insurrection he should proceed there quickly, but he 
delayed, and did. not render efficient service. When he was censured 
froHi the Court, he sent an army against the enemy, but this force 


[Maa^ir- 


Qurb-ud-Din Khan 


was defeated and returned. At this time after making proper arrange- 
merits for the safety of the Broach fort, he himself came for Ward. 
His well-wishers 'represented that it was neither right to treat lightly 
a great rebellion, nor was it proper ro ignore the soldiery, rather it 
was the occasion to lavish gold freely (on the soldiers) and win •their 
hearts, but he paid no heed to them. When Sultan Muzaffar app- 
roached and the two armies were drawn up, many of his men deserted 
and went over to the enemy. Consequently Qutb-ud-Dln was obliged 
to withdraw with his clansmen to the enclosed city of Baroda. Qutb- 
ud-Dlii because of his greed for his possessions and love of life had 
not the courage to expose his life, and so entcr^ined the idea of peace. 
He sent Zain-ud-Dln Kanbu with the proposal that he might be 
allowed to depart to the Hijaz with his possessions. He did not 
realize that wealth was accumulated in order to preserve honour, and 
life was only worth living when it was honourable. He brought 
eternal disgrace on his head by appearing before Sultan Muzafifar aftet 
securing a document of capitulation. The Sultan wickedly violated 
the agreement .and handed him over to executioners who put him to 
death*. 

It is stated that the seditious nature and faithlessness of the Sultan 
were patent to Qutb-ud-Din Kh an, but the destined Fate had blinded 
the eyes of his intelligence so that he at the words of such a perfidious 
person uselessly sacriheed his life. 

Verse , ■ 

When Death played for'thc stake of his life, 

Fate closed his keen-sighted eyes. 

Of his sons Naurang Khan was for a time at Akbar’s Court. 
Later he was granted a fief In Malwa, .and finally received a jaglr 
in Gujarat. In that province he performed good service till in the 

I Op. cit., Text, pp. 421, 4221 translation, pp. 6516-629 for a detailed 
. account of Muzafiar’s campaign against Broach and of the death of Qutb-ud- 
Din. 



39th year he Hied of a pain in his’ ' abdomen. The second son was 
Cujar Khan^. He also had a in Gujarat, ’ and served in that 

province under Khan A*zam Koka. 

QUTB^UD-DIN KHAN fflWHSHGl I 
(Vol. Ill, pp. loa-ioS), 

He was the second son of Nadhur Bahadur. As he and his elder 
brother Shams-ud-Dln Khan quarrelled with onh another while they 
were jointly employed in the Fatfjddn of funagarh in Sorath, Emperdt 
Shah fahan sent Shams-ud-Dm Khah to the Deccan, and made 
Qutb-ud'Dln fief-holder and Pattjddr of Pattan, Gujarat. When in 
the beginning of the illness of Emperor Shah Jahan, Prince Murad 
Battsh, Governor of theSuba of Gujarat through lack of comprehension 
and faint-heartedness lost patience and assumed sovereignty, the fief., 
holders and feudal chiefs of the ’ province were obliged^ willy-nilly, 
to obey and serve under him. Qucb-ud-Din® also joined him. In 
the battles against Jaswant and Data Shikoh^ he rendered him good 
service. Later when that madcap fool fell a victim to the trickery of 
‘Alamgir, and was made a prisoner'^ at Mathura' bn 4th Shavvwal 
(25th June, 1658), Qutb-ud-Dm two days after the event waited upon 
Aufangzib, and receiving a robe of honour was appointed Fdujddr oi 

I Nfauranp Khan and Gujat Khan are often mentioned in A kbarnama. Ill, 
in connection with the campaigns in Gujarat under ^an A'zam. Naurang 
Khan’s death is recorded on text p., 651 and translation, p. ‘where he is 

stated to have died of diarrhoea at Junagarh, Naurang arranged the 

translation of Babur’s Memoirs by Muhammad Quii Hissari, see Rieu, Catalogue, 
H/p. 799. ' ■' ^ ‘ 

, 2 ^ See Sir Jaduriath * Satkar, History of Aufangzib,'l, p. 294 ) for the part 

pliiydd by him' in the riltirdeir bf‘'AlI Naqi, Murad’s Viizir, after he joined the 
latter- For an account of Murad assuming royalty see the same work. II, pp, 
50^3%’- ' ‘ J. ‘ t T , -Y'. ' 

3*^'SaCflcs*'6f DHafmat arid -Samugarh.''^' ^ i , ulw . 

Sir Jadunath’s detailed account, pp. 432-436. 
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Soi*ath\ When the fugitive Diira Shlkoh reached Tatta, and went 
by way of the desert with the design of entering Gujarat, which he 
believed to be without a force or leader who could oppose him, and 
at the advice of some persons went along the sea shore — a path that 
was untrodden, and consequently the road was very difficult and 
hard to traverse — into that country, and once, again showing his 
independence created a disturbance, the otficers and all auxiliaries of 
the area gathered round him. Qutb-ud-Din, however, through far- 
sightedness and sagacious judgment did not during this tumult give 
up his allegiance to Aurangzlb, and did not join Dara Shikoh. After 
the battle of Ajmer, when the lielpicss Data Shikoh had again to fly, 
Qutb-ud-Din was rewarded with an increase in his mansah and the 
title of Khan''^. 

When Ral S ingh was defeated by his brother Raimal — the 
Zaniindar of Jam, who was a feudatory chief of the Empire — the terri- 
tory on the latter’s death was assigned from the Court of his son Satr 
Sal. Rai Singh becoming presumptuous imprisoned his nephew, and 
took possession of the territory. Relying on the help of Timiiji, the 
Zamlnddr of Kach (Cutch), he expelled from all places the agents of 
Qutb-ud-Din Khan, who had been deputed to collect the tribute of 
the territory. The Khan with nearly 8,000 horse and a large infantry 
force started in the 5th year from Junagarh. When he arrived 
near the city of Jam, that disagreeable person came out four kos to 
meet tire ^an and ' erected entrenchnients. ' For two months an arti- 
llery and musketry duel took place. At last the I^an one day fell 
on the infidels, and pressed them hard. Rai Singh, who was facing 
the Khan, lost his life together with' his one' son, his uncle and rcla. 
tiohs, and other bfliccts, in all 300 persons. ‘ On all sides infidels were 
slain, and the rest ' fled. The city of Jam' received the name of 
Islamnagar®. The |^an was feHvarded with rdyal favours, ' he 




i '"AlamgtrnSma, 146, ‘ * 

a 'Alamgtrnama, pp. 338, 339. * ilirw 

'3* For’ the expedition against Jam see ‘AUrnglrnSma^ pp. 7 ^S' 775 b 



was deputed to the Deccanh and under Mirza Raja Jai Singh and at 
the head of 7,000 horse he exerted himself greatly in devastating the 
territory of Sivajl. When after Sivaji’s submission, the Mirza Raja 
turned his attention to the country of ‘Adil Shah, the ^an was 
placed in charge of the rearguard. He repeatedly did great deeds in 
engaging the enemy. In the 9th year he was summoned to the Court, 
and had the honour of paying his respects. His rank was increased 
by 500*. In the loth year he was deputed under Muhammad Amin 
Khiin Mtr Ba kh shl for the chastisement of the Yusufza’i^ Afghans. 
Later he was again transferred to the Deccan, and remained there till 
the end of his life. 

As he had become an old servant of that territory, he behaved 
towards the governors on the principle of “slanting the jar and not 
spilling the concents.” This was specially so with Kjaan |ahan who 
was greatly annoyed with him. Both sent petitions against one 
another to the Hmperor. In the aoth year, 1088 A.H. (1677 A.D.) 
wlieti governorship of the Dcccan was transferred from ^an Jahan to 
Dilcr Khan, the said Khan under the new' Governor was busy fighting 
■against the Bijapuns, when he died^. His dead body was conveyed 
Co Qasur in the Piinjab which was his home. He was a prudent 
commander, in whom skill was combined with diplomacy. Khan 
fahan was afraid of him. 

It is stated that in his later days his eyesight became very weak. 
Khan Jahan, as a result of his differences with him, reported that 
Qutb-ud-Din Khan had gtow'ti old and blind. The Khan, who was 
vigilant and clever, on hearing of it immediately, married the daughter 
of an elephant driver, and contrived, by giving it publicity, that it 
should be included in the report of events, so that Khan Jahan’s report 
might appear to be the result of enmity. He had four and two 
daughters. His eldest son Muhammad l^an, was the best of them- 

I ‘Alamgtrnama, p. 837. 

a Ofy cit,, p. XQ33. The Increase was 500 horse and his rank became 
3,500 with 3.000 horse. 

3 Op. eiu, p. 1047. 4 iMmt^ir-i'^Alamglrti p. i6i. 
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Qutb-ud-Din Khan Khweshgi I 


He was killed soon after his father’s death In the battle of 
MallAair, The second Mustfa Khan renounced his office and became 
a dervish. Both of them left behind a number of children. The 
other two Nizam-ud-Dln and Fath-ud-Din left no descendants. • 

Qutbpura, which was one of the noted quarters of Aurangabad was 
named after him. It is stated that this quarter was held by Kirat Singh 
son of Raja Jai Singh. He built an edifice and a large rank in it. Qutb- 
ud-Din, in the days of his influence, claimed them as his hereditary 
property on the ground that his father Nazar Muhammad during the 
siege of Dauiatabad , had settled there and laid the foundations of the 
quarter. He wanted to have it transferred to him from the Raja. 
There was a case, and the matter was reported to the Emperor. An 
order assigning the land to the Khan was received from the Court. 
The Khan paid the price of the building to the Raja, Up to the 
present day, when none of his descendants are of any importance, they 
derive their livelihood from the income of this quarter. But his 
daughter’s descendants have cndcaYoured to secure employment, and 
have become known. One of them, a daughter’s son, Dost Muha- 
mmad by name, was an honest man, of a /<7^?r-like disposition and a 
lover of the poor. For a long time he held Tankll, Berar in fief, and 
so that pargana was known by his name. Later, his son after him 
received his father’s title and held that fargana. He was a noble- 
minded man of his times. He died a few years back. Ac present 
his brother’s son, KhweshgT T^an by name, has Inherited chose lands, 
and he .also holds most of Qutbpura together with the old building, 
either through Inheritance or by purchase. Considering the results 
of inheritance this quarter should have ceased to have any importance. 
But as the deceased Muthawwur Khan^ Kh weshgT — who was a high 
officer, and well known for his pleasing manners and noble quali- 
ties — when he came to the Deccan with AmTr-ul-Umara Husain All 
Khan, settled down there in view of his belonging to the, same caste, 


I For a more detailed account of Muthawwur ^an, see Maa^tr-ul' 
Umani, Text, III, pp. 776-793, translation antga pp. 333*3<i}3. 
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and having old connections with the family. He spent nearly thirty 
years in this place,' and as a result of his efforts to develop it the 
place once again began to flourish. The late Muthawwur T^an died 
on the first of Rab? II, 1 156 A.H. {4th May, 1743 A.D.), and was 
buried near his own house in Qutbpura. As his real name was 
Rahmat Khan, Mir Ghulain 'All Aiiidd Bilgrami, at the ret|ucst of the 
writer, composed a versified chronogram in reference to this name, 

:■■■■■ ■ Quatrain 

To Muthawwur ^an came the appointed time; 

The eternal garden became his stage. 

The guardian angel announced the date of his death ! 

May the Mercy of God be with him. 

(Rahmat alzid shajnil ao : 1156 A.H. ; 1743 A. D.) 

QUTB-UD-DIN KHAN KHWESHGI II 
(Vol. HI, pp, 126-130). 

Qutb-ud-Dln Khan KhweshgEs alias was BayazTd. His father 
was Sultan Ahmad Khalafzal’. daughter's son of Nadhar Bahadur, 
and son-in-law of Jan Baz ?^an KhwgshgT. The father became famous 
and influential in the service of Prince Muhammad A'zam Shah. 
For some reason he retired from service, and took up residence in his 
native country. Later, on being summoned by the Emperor^ he 
resolved again to serve him, but on the way he was attacked by 
madness, and died. He had four sons, viz,, Husain Khan^ — whose 
account has been given separately—, BayazTd ^an^ Pir ]^an and 
‘All ]^an. The third did not prosper. The second was appointed 
to a high rank during the reign of Emperor Muhammad Shah, but 
he died ^oung. His son Nur Khan became known as Shams Khan^, 
and was appointed Faujdar of Duaba Baht (Bist) Jalandhar (Jullundur). 

1 Emperor Aurangzib, see MMthir-ul-Umara, Text. I, p. 600. 

2 Maathir-nl-Umara, Text, I, pp. 600-605, Beveridge & Pradiad’s transla- 
tion, Lpp, 641-643., 

3 According to Irvine, fourrt. As. Soc. Bengal, LXUI, p, 132, his 
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I His name was Muhammad Jarij 
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loc.cit.,p, i2'2,note3. His forces 
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But Bayazid Khan was a man of the world and an opportunist. 
While holding a minor mansab\x& was able to obtain the appointment 
of a Fanjdar, When Bahadur Shah marched to give battle to Muha- 
mmad A‘zara Shah, Bayazid Khan paid his respects and joined his 
forces. After the victory he was rewarded by appointment to a high 
rank and received the title of Qutb-ud-Dln Khan. Later he gained 
access to Prince *AzIm-ush-Shan, and as a result Was appointed Faujdar 
of ''Jammu.' 

When the Guru (Bandah) who was the chief and leader of the 
Sikhs went from Lohgarh to the ice-mountains^, but could not remain 
there from fear of the imperial troops, and after traversing many 
defiles and gorges came out by way of Ra’ipur and Bahrampur,' Qutb- 
ud-Dlh Khan was j6 has to the west by north of Ra’Ipur, and by a 
strange coincidence his brother’s son Shams Khan, who had been 
transferred from the Duab, came to his uncle to take leave. On 
hearing the news Qutb-ud-Dln Khati immediately sent Shahdad Kh an 
the brother-in-law of Shams Khan with 1.50a horse to protect Ra’ipur, 
and himself proceeded with 900 horse in company with Shams Khan. 
They had gone half way and were occupied in hunting when news was 
received that the leader of those audacious people was close at hand. 
Qutb-ud-Din was of the opinion that they should hasten to Ra’ipur 
and attack the Guru with the whole force. Shams ]^an, however, 
who had several times defeated xhem, did not worry about them, and 
started after them. He did not use his artillery, but galloped to the 
attack. When the forces met, and the Sikhs heard Shams Khan’s 
name, they thought the only course left was to escape with their lives, 
and fled. Shams Khan followed them. Though Qutb-ud-Din 
Khan urged that this victory should be regarded as providential, and 
they should only after collecting their forces proceed to extirpating the 
enemy, but Shams Khan out of youthful impetuosity and pride for 

r Mountains in the Nahan State in the Pan jab, wWe’ Irvine, p. 140. For 
the siege o| JLphgarh see Irvine, pp. 137-140 and Maatjjir'ul-UmarS. Text, III, 
pp. 672-^74, ; 
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his own valour would not turn the rein. The Shiks perceived the 
smallness o£ the pursuing force and turned back. They fougfit with 
small arms, and a sharp engagement took place. Finally when their 
arms'grew tired they threw away their swords and attacked each other 
with their teeth. /|c last Shams Oian was killedS and Quth-ud-Dm 
became insensible as a result of many wounds. Only a few Afghans 
with the elephants of the two leaders remained there. The Kafirs at 
times dragged the two elephants, and again the Afghans attacked and 
rescued them. Meanwhile Shahdad Khan, who had been coming 
from Ra’Ipur to welcome (Qutb-ud-Din and Shams Khan), heard of 
what had happened. He galloped hard, and arrived in the nick of 
time. Those miscreants believed that Shams Khan had now come, 
and dispersing like the stars of the Bear (the Great Bear constellation), 
fled. Shahdad Khan considering feturn advisable retired to Ra’Ipur. 
After three days Qutb-ud-Din died. The bodies of both were convey- 
ed to their native place and buried. This Shahdad ]^an ktcr attained 
great promotion in this reign; a separate account® of his career has 
been given. Qutb-ud-Din Khan had no son. 


QUTB-UD-DIN KHAN® SHAIKH KHOBAN 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 66-68). 

He was the daughter’s son of ShaiHi Salim of Fathpur. His 
father was a Shaikhzada of Bada’on, and was a foster-brother of 
Emperor Jahangir. Whenr Jahangir m the days of his princehood 
•went to Allahabad, and through presumption and being led astray 
began seizing territory, he gave Shaikh Khuban the title of Qutb-ud- 
Dln Khan, and appointed him Governor of Bihar. After his accession 


1 In Irvine, p. 141, Shams Khan’s deatli is mentioned, but the place of the 

battle is not indicated. , ; ' 

2 Text, TI, pp. 711-7x5. ' * 

3 Blochmann, Ji’m, I (and edn.), pp. 557, 558, For Shai^ Salka 
life see Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary (*894 edn,), p. 348. , 
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he raised him^ to the rank of 5,000 and appointed him Governor of 
Bengal. As the turbulence and seditious-nundedness of ShEr Afgan 
]^an Istalju— who had his fief in Burdwan in Bengal— had been 
repeatedly reported to the Emperor, or because of his wife Mihrun- 
Nisa Begam of whom the Emperor was enamoured, as has been 
detailed in the account of Sher Afgan-the Emperor when sending 
off Qutb-ud-DIn gave him a hint that if he found ShSr Afgan loyal 
and obedient he should let him remain, otherwise he should send him 
to the Court. Should the latter object to coming, he should punish 
him. When Qutb-ud-Din Mn reached Bengal, he because of Shgr 
Afgan’s manners and dealings became suspicious, and although he sent 
for him, the latter, as he had been informed by his agent s letter of 
what had taken place (at the Court) offered unsubstantial excuses for 
not coming. Qutb-ud-Din started by rapid marches for Burdwan. 
He sent ahead his sister’s son Shaikh Ghiyatha to ascertain what was 
* A rviinrl •and tA tell hini that they had come to collect the 


Rogers & Beveridge^S trao|latfoo. of Tu^^k'i~}ab^ngirt. 
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Sher Afgan being compelled drew his sword, and so smote the belly 
o£ Qutb-rud-Din— who was very corpulent that his bowels gushed out. 
Qutb-ud-Dm holding his belly with both hands cried out with a loud 
voice that they should not allow the disloyal person to escape. Abih 
Khan Kashmiri — who was a high officer, and was well known tor his 
bravery and courage-purged on his horse, and struck with his sword 
Sher Afgan on the head. Sher Afgan in his turn struck Ablh Khan 
hard with his sword and killed him. Meanwhile Qutb-ud-Dln Khan’s 
servants gathered round from all sides, and finished Sher Afgan with 
the sword of retribution. Qutb-ud-Din Khan remained on horse-back 
long enough to hear the news that Sher Afgan had been killed. Then 
he gave way. HeJ however, sent Ghiyatha to Burdwan to confiscate 
ShSr Afgan ’s property and to bring his family. He himself started 
off in a palanquin, but died after traversing a short distance. His 
body was conveyed to Fathpur SikrI. This happened in ioi6 A.H. 
(1607 A.D.) in the 2nd year of Emperor Jahangir’s reign^ 


QUTLUQ QADAM KHAN QARAWAL^ 

(Vol. Ill, pp. 52; 53). 

rly life he was a servant of Mirza Kamran. Later he 
iself to the saddle-straps of Emperor Humayun. During 
Emperor Akbar he rose to a high rank. In the i^th 


1 The account is adapted from Tuzuk-i-Jahangtri, I, pp. ii 3 -n 5 « Fora 

critical account of Sher Afgan and his murder sec Beni Prasad, h/istory of 
Jahangir, 174, lyS* where most of the relevant authorities are cited. Sher 
Afgan’s tomb is at Burdwan vide Abdul Journ. As, Soc. Bengal {N.S.) 

XIII, pp. 184-186 (1917). Also see Beni Prasad. Proc. Indian Historical Records 
Commission, IV, pp. 19-25 (Calcutta, 1922). 

2 See , Blochmann, A’in, I (2nd edn,), {Jp. 477 ^ 475 - His there is 
given p ^^utlu^ Qsdam^iy^ 

gkan gh?en toJtohejj^ipSi the impression of tlic 

foot of tihe Prophet, A Qari'^L 

Mnohult nn. i 8 q. 22 5, is a huntshxan in peace, and a scout or skirmisher in 
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year he was dcpuced with Mun‘im Beg Khan ^aniii to Bengal, and 
there looked after the affairs of the State. He rose to the rank of 
1 , GOO, and died at his appointed time. Hjs son Asad ]^an was sent 
with. Prince Sultan Murad to the Deccan, and in the 46th year he 
was with Shaikh Abul Fadl when the latter halted near the tank of 
Qutlugh’’. At that place he was struck by a cannon hall fired from 
the fort of Dauiatabad. His abdomen was so badly torn that his 
entrails cahie out. He, however, did not lose his self-control, but 
died at midnight. 

RADAWI KHAN SAIYID ‘ALI 
(Vol. II, pp. 307-309). 

He was the second son of Sadr-us-Sadur MTran Saiyid Jalal Bokharl^ 
of whom a separate account has been given. When Emperor Shah 
Jahan in the 20th year of his reign proceeded from the Capital towards 
Kabul, he left Saiyid Jalal, — ^who was very ill at the time— -in the 
Capital, and took Saiyid ‘Alt with him for carrying on the work as 
his father’s deputy®. After his father’s death Saiyid ‘All’s rank was 
increased^ to 1,000 with 200 horse. In the 21st year he was exalted 
by a further increase of 500 with 200 horse. In the 22nd year he 
was appointed Superintendent of the jewel-room, and of the precious 
vessels. In the same year he had an increase of 300 with 50 horse. 
In the 24tli year he was removed from this oflSce, and appointed 
Superintendent of the library and picture gallery in succession to the 
late Mir Salih Khashnavts. In the 25th year he was favoured by an 

He is, however, incorrect in identifying him with Qutlu or Qatlu I£han A 'ghan 
of the Tabaqat (see De’s translation. III, p. 562) to whom Shaikh Farid was sent 
for negotiating a peace in the 29th year. 

I /iAfedmSwrf, Text, III, p, 795, Beveridge’s translation, III, p. iipjz. His 
njfune there is given « Payinda ^an, See also Beveridge’s note 2 on the same 
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increase of 150 horse, and in the 28th year his rank by promotion 
became 2,500 with 500 horse. He also received the title of Ridavl 
Khan, and was appointed Bakhsht and Reporter of the province of 
Ahmadabad in succession to Dost Kam — , and he was in addition the 
(revenue agent)j3f that province^. In the 36th year he on transfer, 
returned to the Court, and was appointed Reporter of the provinces. 
When the affairs of the State came into the hands of Aurangzib, he 
joined him, and in the 2nd year received an annual pension of 
Rs. 12, 000“, and retired. In the 5th year he was reinstated^, and 
granted the rank of 2,500 with 400 horse, a robe of honour, and an 
enamelled dagger. In the 9th year he was appointed Divan of the 
Bcgam Sahib in succession to Rashlda’T Khushnavts, and given an 
increase of 100 horse. In the ‘loth year he was promoted to the 
high office of Chief Sadr in succession to ‘Abid Khan; he was granted 
a robe of, honour, and his rank was inOreased to 3,000 foot with 500 
horse*. In the 24th year®, corresponding to 1091 A.H. (1680 A.D.) 
he died. 

(RAJA) RAGHONATH 
(Voh II, p. 282). 

He was one of the the proteges of $a*d Ullah Khan°. About the 
end of the 23rd year of Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign he was favoured 
with the grant of the title of Rat, and the gift of a gold pen-casc% 
In the 2dth year he had a suitable increase in, rank, and was appointed 
record keeper (Daftardar) of the Khalsa and Tan. By the 29th year his 
rank was advanced to 1,000 with 200 horse. In the 30th year, after the 
death of Sa'd Ullah ^an, he received a robe of honour, an increase 

1 III, p, 203, 

2 JLlamgirnSma, p, 440* ^ P* 755 - 

4 Op. cit., p. 1049. Hh earlier appointment as Divan of the Begam Sahil 
is also mentioned there. See also Ma3^ir-i-‘Alamgiri^ p. 62. 

5 Maat^ir'i-'Alamgrri. p. 207. 

6 Maa^ir-ul-Umara, Text, 44 i' 44 ^' - 

7 *Amal Salih, III, p. 1 10. , 
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in rank of 200 horse, and the title of Rai Rayan. It was further 
arranged that until the appointment of a chief Dwan}, he should 
report (to the Emperor) all affairs of the Dtvant. As Fate had decreed 
that, the affairs of the State should devolve on Emperor Aurangzlb, 
Raghunach with other clerical officials waited upon Aurangzlb after the 
battle with Data Shik 5 h. In the battle with Shuja' and the second 
battle with Data Shikoh Raghunach had his place in the centre of the 
army. After the second coronation his rank was Increased to 2,500 with 
500 horse, and he was granted the title of Raja. He carried on his 
duties in a masterly manner. In the 6ch year of Emperor Aurangzib’s 
reign,, corresponding to 1073 A.H. (1662-63 A.D^) he died^. 

RAHMAT KHAN ^ 

(Vol. II, pp. 283-286). 

He was Hakim Dlya’-ud-Dln. son of Hakim Qutba brother of Hakim 
Ruknil of Kashan, who was a famous physician, and the most eloquent 
of men. Hakim Rukna was a favourite of Shah ‘Abbas I, who often 
used to come to his house. After seeing that the Shah was ill disposed 
towards him, he migrated® to India in the reign of Emperor .Akbar; 
with reference to this incident he composed the following verse : — 

Verse 

If one morning the sky^ be averse to me, 

At evening I will leave his domain as does the sun. 

During the reigns of Emperors Akbar and Jahangir he led a 
peaceful life. Diya’-ud'Dln had. married the younger daughter of 

1 The death of Sa‘d Ullah ^an and the grant of the title of Rai Rayan 
to Raja Raghunath and new arrangements are recorded in ‘Amal Sslih, fll, pp. 
218, 220. 

2 'Alamgtrnama, p, 829, He is stated to have been the Matsaddi of the 
Dtvant. 

. 3 Akbarri 3 ma, Text, III, p. 816, Beveridge’s translation, III, p. 1224. 

4 wiU lift die verse has a double meaning, Shah 'Abbas I or the sky. 



Taliba Atnull, who had been brought up by Sat! Khanana^ who was 
the wife of Nasira, the brother of Hakim Rukna. On this aceount he 
was favoured by Emperor Shah Jahan, and in the 14th year was 
appointed Superintendent of the Karktraq ^ana (furring department), 
and granted^ a title and a female elephant. In the 18th year® his 
rank was increased to i,opo with 150 horse. In the a 2nd year he 
was made Superintendent of Branding {Dagh'^, and in the 24th year 
granted an increase of 100 horse in his rank. In the 27th year on 
the transfer of Mir Bakhshl he was appointed Divan and Superinten- 
dent of the Karktraq khana^ of the province of Ahmadabad, and in 
the 29th year his rank was raised to 1,500 with 400 horse. During 
the time of illness of Emperor Shah Jahan, when Sultan Murad 
Bakhsh assumed® sovereignty, and struck coins and had the Kh utba 
read in his own name (in Gujarat), the said j^an became his compa- 
nion, After the Prince’s arrest he entered the service® of Aurangzlb, 
and being promoted to the rank of 2,000 with 300’^ horse was 
appointed Divan oi Gujarat; When Data ShikSh arrived at Ahmada- 
bad, though he went with the Governor® and waited upon him, yet 
he declined to accompany him. Accordingly when Data Shikoh fled 
from near Ajmfr, Diya’ud-Dln was again an object of favour, and in 
the 3rd year was appointed of Roshan Rai BSgam (Rqshan 

I. For her account see Maathir-Ml-Umara, Text, II, pp, 791, 792, Beveri- 
dge’s translation, I, pp, 260, 261, in the account of *Aqil Kban ‘Inayat XJllah, 

2 The title granted was that of Rahniat Khan. BsdshShnSma, II, p. 223. 

3 Op. cit., p. 386. 

'Amal Salih, III, p, 

5 For a detailed account see Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of Anrangxib. I, 

■ pp. 302-305. 

6 'AlamgtrnUma, p. 139. 

7 Op, ciu, p. 140, His rank is given there as 2,000 with 500 horse. 

. 8 l^afi Khan, II, p. 63. The Governor was Shah Nawaz Khan, whose 
two daughters were married, one to Autangzib and the other to Murad, The 
Maathir account appears to be incorrect in saying that R^Lcnat Khan refused to 
accompany Data Shikoh, for he was with him at Ajmer, sec *AUmgirnSma, p. 


Rahtnat Khan 


'ir- 


ha-/Ltn Zr“?“'“ and Sultan Murad Bakh* 

Thu fir,r f , a‘‘; “ °f *eir last days is included here, 

but as he wlT a “u f'”'"’ “^-aa Ahmadibad, 

tnteted Sindh Mn r ^ a>d not meet with kindness there he 

It d Smdh. Mahk jrwan>. Zumlndu, o£ Dhadhat (Dadatl in 
^ province— who in earlier days had been favourid by Dara Shikoh 
ag«ly came forward, and took Dara Shikoh to his hLse. Mean 
while Dark Shteh’s wife* died, and he sent off some of the t ' 
w o were with h^. to convey her bier to Lkhbre. He himsei; 

an?Lle m h“ ' f‘-”-«-“bly sent his brother 

a some men with him to act as guides, but after they had gone one 

- »o stages they fell upon Data Shikoh and made him a prisoner. 

Sed rR-T^“ rt"' “---service held pet: 

to Ssl n “ r“ They brought him 

he Presence, and in the and year of the reign he was eaecutedA 

high? al ntg ^ fP -pHcity deceived by the 

highly alluring promises of Aurangzlb. and always cherished the idea 


I ‘^Umgirmma, p, 487. 
a Op. o^., p. 915, 


firbp.S”^ “forwards given the title of BaHig.at gUa. iM«t 4 ir.i.-.?;am. 

5 For aemunJ of Dm tor/ ““ “ 7“ ^ '■ P’ 3*l8- 

Travels in India, I, pp. ^co-qcai (V R ll’ execution, see Bernier, 

>. pp- 347 - 358 . and the detaifed ac&TOts in Sir T^noir c t 
Atttangzib, I, pp. «;iJ7»i;4o"an<i Rirt t. ' -r «unath Sarkar, Htstory of 

Pr- h PP. a7;.f„ ““ Sor. XXxV 
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chat he would be made the Emperor. Though liis weil-wisEers told 
him of what had happened in older times, and warned him agaiiist 
going with only a few men to Aurangzlb, it was of no avail. At 
last on 4th Shawwal, 1068 A.H. (25th June, 1658 A,D.) the 
Emperor sent for him at the stage of Mathura, and cleverly made him 
a prisoner. At first he was kept in the fort of Salimgarh, but after 
some time was transferred to the Gwalior fort. At his request Saras 
Ba’i (Saraswatl Ba I), his beloved, was made his companion in his 
helpless condition. In the 5th‘'year of the reign, on the allegation of 
his having murdered ‘All NaqI — whom Murad Bakhsh had put to 
death at AhmadSbad without any proof of his guilt, and whose heirs 
were induced to make a claim for retaliation — be was capitally 
punished^. The chronogram is : — 


RAHMAT KHAN MIR FAID ULLAH 
(Vol. II, pp. 219, 220). 


He was an officer of the time of Emperor Shah Jahan. In thc' 
3rd year when the Emperor was encamped in the Deccan, and three 
forces were deputed for the chastisement of Khan Jahan Lodi, and to 
ravage the territories of Nizam-ul-Mulk Deccanl, he was appointed* 
with Raja Gaj Singh. Later he was appointed to the Deccan. After 
thc death of Mahabat ^an, when Sshu Bhonsle came near Daulatabad 
and ravaged the towns in that neighbourhood, and Khan Daiiran, 
Governor of Burhanpur, prepared to chastise him, Mir Paid Ullah* 

I For Murad’s capture "and cxe&inb'ti pp. 63, 333, Storia 

do Mogor^ I, pp. 300-306, Ktofi ^ In, III ^56, and Sir Jadunath 

Sarkar, op.cit., pp. 430-449. Khafi'Khan gives the name of his mistress as Sarsan 
Bk’i, hut Saraswati Ba'i as given by Sarkar appears to be the correct name. ' 
i BadshahnSma, I. pt. i, p. 294. 3 Ibid, I, pt, il, p. 68. 



Rafsal Darban 

wirib M^adlbu Singh was Ie£t 
was increased to 1,500 with 
Khan Dauran when the latter 
and rendered good service', 
by 500, and he was 
year he received a Hag, and ' 
which was his fie£^ £n the 
of 2,000 with 1,500 horse, and in the 
1047 A.a (1637.38 A.D.) he died 
rank of 600 with 600 horse 


[Maatfo^^ 

in Durhanpiir. in the 8th year his rank 
1,000 horse, and later he accompanied 
went in pursuit of Jujhar Singh Bundela, 
In the 9ch year his rank was increased 
granted the title of Rahraat ^an\ In the loth 
was permitted to leave for Sarkar Bijagarh 
: nth year he was promoted^ to the rank 
same year, corresponding to 
1^. Asad Uilah, his son, had the 
he died in the 30th year. 

(RAJA) RaISaL DARBARl 

(Vol. 11, pp. 172-174). 

His father was Kaja Suja, son of Raja Rai RaTnial’ ShaiUiawat. 
Hasan laan Siir. father of Shet Shah, was in the beginning of his 
career a servant of the latter. There are two branches of the Kach- 
wihas. One IS the Rajawat to which belong Mirza Raja Man Singh 
and his ancestors. The other is the Shaikhawat which includes rL 
Lonkarn, and Ra|a Rafsal and his peers. It is stated that one of their 
anc«tors had no son. A dervish came to him. and having compassion 
im gave urn the glad tidings of (the coming of) a son. After 
a time as a result of the ptayers of that holy man the son arrived 

aaiZwa? -■ “be known ai . 

Ra, a Rafsal through his good fortune became a favourite of Em- 
peror Akbar, and excelled his peers in intimacy and trust. As' his 

goo nature and understanding were apparent,, he gradually ro,se in 
position of trust, and was but in ebaro-,. „r n,. i __ i. 





ul-U mar a\ 


Ratsal Darbarl 


Tdrikh-i-Akbar'i (Akbarndma) his rank is given as 1,250 in the 
40th year’'. Apparently this rank was in vogue at the time. Later, 
however, it was established that promotions in the ranks of 1,000 
an^ above were to be not less than 500 horse at a time. In the 
reign of Emperor Jahangir his rank was increased^, he was made a 
Raja, and seconded to the Deccan. He was there for a long-time till his 
death. He was long lived, and had 2i sons, each one of whom had 
many children. While he was in the Deccan, Madlm Singh and 
other grandsons of his, out of boldness and evil intentions, collected 
a number of vagabonds and forcibly took possession of their grand- 
father’s property, which was called Khandar^ and was near Ambar. 
Mathura Das BengalT— who was upright and learned, and held charge 
of the Raja’s establishment, and was acting as the jRaja’s deputy at 
the Court — behaved with prudence, and rescued part of the property 
from the hands of the usurpers. After the Raja’s death two or three 
of his sons, such as Raja Girdhar* and others behaved loyally and 
received the titles of Raja. Other sons and grandsons of whom there 
was a large number, lived in their native country on the pretence ol 
being landholders, but were for the most part robbers and sedition- 
mongers. 


1 AkbarnSma, Text, III, p. 809, Beveridge's translation, III, p. 1215. He 
was promoted to the rank of 2,500 with i, 250 horse during the ^oth year. 

2 Tiizttk-i-Jah 3 n^ri, I, Rogers & Beveridge’s translation, p. 17. He was ' 
granted a flag and his rank raised to 3,000. 

3 In Sarkar Ranthambhor, vide Jarrett’s translation of A’in, II, p. 275, 
where it is described as having a stone fort on a hill. Perhaps it is Khundaila 
of Tod, op. cit., p. 317. 

4 Tazak-i-Uhanglri, II, Rogers & Beveridge’s translation p. 252, where the 
grant of the title of Raja to Girdhar is recorded. 


Rai Singh 


\MaUthir^ 


(RAI) RAI SINGH 
* (Voi. n, pp. 148-154). 

He was the son of Raj Kalyan> Mai of Blkanlr. H< 

belonged to Che Rathot tribe and was connected with RiT MaldSo in 

ourt generation. As the appreciative and judicious nature ol 
Emperor Akbat became well known, and the great fortune ol 
that Emperor was apparent fmm the turn of events, Ral Kalyan 
with Ins son Rai Singh in the 15th year, while die Emperor 

was at JniSr, was successful in obtaining loyal service, and 
was attached to the royal saddle straps. He gave his btochet’s 
aughcet in marriage to the Empetor', and thus gained special 

istinction. In the 40* year Ral Kalyin Mai had the rank 
O 2.000. Rai Singh in the 17th yeat when the Emperot 

, eclded on the conquest of Gujarat, was deputed with a large force to 
stay in Jodhpur’ the home of Maldso, and block the toad from 
Gujarat, so that the rebels from that province might not be able to 
enter the royal territory from that direction. He stayed in that 

ar« with other forces. When Ibrahim Husain Mtaa after his 
defeat in the battle of Sarnal enteted the royal territory, and besieged 
Na^re- which was in the fief of Hjan Kalan and was defended 
by his son Fattukh Khan-Ral Ral Singh wilh the officers, who were 
m that district, .went to attack the Mirza. The latter raised the 

nitde him, and engaged him 

the Mirza . In the .8th year when the Emperor decided on making 
a . flying march to Gnjatat. Ral Rjl Singh was sent in advance 


Singh 


I Cahyan Sing of Tod. Rajasthan (1914 edn,) II, p. 143. por Ral 
see the same work pp. .143**45. 

. 4 kbarnam,„ Text, II, p. 358, Beveridge’s translation, II, n. Tod 

b^d Processes 

u not mention the marriage of Akbar to Kalyan Mai’s niece. 

3 arnSma, Text. Ill, p, 5, Bevetidge’s translation. Ill, p, 8. 

4 P- Text, pp, 34, 35, translation, pp. |49, 50. 


He joined the Emperor on. hiS arrival, and in the battle with 
Muhammad^ Mirza distinguished himsclP by his great 

activity. In the 19th year he was deputed with Shah Quit Mahram 
for the chastisement of Chandar Sen, son of Raja Maldeo. He left 
no stones unturned for the success of the campaign, and greatly 

devastated the country. He also took part in the siege of the fort 

of Siwana, which was Chandar .Sen’s place of refuge^. In order to 
punish Chandar Sen, who was still? in the field, another force was 

needed. In the end of the same year Ral Rai Singh® came alone 

to the Emperor, and reported the state of alfairs. The Emperor 
deputed another force after Chandar Sen, and allowed him to return. 
But as the fort of Siwana was not taiken for a long time, in the 
beginning of the 21 St year Shahbaz Khan* was deputec^ to this duty, 
and Rat Rii Singh and other officers returned to the Presence, 
Later, in the same year he was sent with Tarsun Muhammad Khan 
to punish the Zamlndar of Jalaur and Sirohl, When they offered 
excuses and desired to present themselves at the Court to be purged 
of their offences, he with Saiyid Hashim Barah, in accordance with 
orders, stayed behind in the town of Nadot, and blocking the egress 
and ingress of the Rana of Udaipur, tried hard in subduing the 
recalcitrants of the area®. Sultan Deoda, Zamlndar of SirohT on 
account of his innate suspiciousness retired to his home. Ral Ral 
Singh was directed to take possession of SirohT, and he proceeded 
to besiege it. ' To increase Deoda’s alarm he sent for his family 
from his home. Sultan Deoda attacked the caravan (of his family) 
and a battle took place. After many were killed, Deoda retired to 
the fort of Abugarh (Mount Abu). This is a fort near SirohT 
in the borders of the province of Ajmer towards Gujarat. Its real 
name is Arbuda Achal. Arbuda, according to the Hindus, is the 

1 Of. cit.. Text, p. 57, translation, p. 61. 

2 Of. cit.. Text, pp. 80-82, translation, pp. 113, ii 4 . 

3 Of. cit., Text, pp. no, tii, translation, p. I 55 » > ' 

4 Of. cit.. Text, p. 167, wan^a^ortjSpt'asy. ’■ ■ ' ' .1 f 

5 Of. cit., Text, pp. 189, 190, translafidn, pp. '2^6, 267. ^ ^ f , 
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name of a spirit, and Achal means a hill. In colirse of time 
the name has been corrupted to Abugarh. Its height is seven kos 
(i.e. the table%tid extends for 7 ^os), and on the top the Rana In 
former times had built a fort. The approach is very difficult. It 
has so many springs of good water, good wells and cultivated fields 
that they can provide sufficient water aticl food for the besieged. 
There are numerous kinds of flowers, and scenced plants, and the 
air is very pleasant. Ral Rai Singh took Sirohl and proceeded to 
Abugarh. By only a slight exertion he succeeded in making things 
very difficult for the besieged. Sultan Deoda was -bewildered, and 
handed over the keys of the fort. Rai Rai Singh left a force there, 
and reached the Court with Sultan Deoda’^. In the 26th year when 
the coming of Mirza Muhammad Hakim to the Panjab was bruited 
abroad, and the Emperor decided to go there, Rai Rai Singh was 
sent in advance with a fdrce, and a number of noted elephants. 
Later he was attached to Prince Sultan Murad who was appointed 
to deal with Mirza Muhammad Hakim. At the end of the same 
year when the royal armies returned to the Capital, Rai Rai Singh 
and other fief-holders were sent to the Panjab. In the 30th year he 
was sent^ with Isma’il Quli Khan to Baluchistan. In the 31st year 
he was exalted by the marriage of his daughter® to Prince Sultan 
Salim. In the 35th year he was permitted to go to his home in 
Bikaner'^. He returned, and in the end of the 36th year was sent® 
with a force of brave men to assist ^an Khanan ‘Abdur Rahim, 
who was engaged in the Tatta campaign. In the 38th year his 
son-in-law, the son of Raja Ram Chand Baghela, was allowed after 
his father’s death to proceed to his father’s territory round Bandhu fort. 
He fell down from his palanquin on the way, and was bled 
for the sake of treatment, but his ailment increased as result of 

1 Op. cit.j Text, p. 197, translation, pp. 278, 279. 

2 Op. cit; Text. p. 475, translation, p. 717. 

3 Op. cit; Text, p. 494, translation, pp. 748. 749. 

4 Op. cH.j Text, p. 581, transladon, p. 881. 

5 Op. eft., Text, p. 606, translation, p. 925, 
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bathing and washing at improper times, and he died. The Emperor, 
who appreciated the value of the services of his officers, went to 
Ral Rai Singh s house and comforted him by all kinds of favours^. 
Afterwaids for some reason he was separated from the Emperor. 

About this time the complaint of oppression on the part of one 
of his servants was received by the Emperor. The latter was greatly 
annoyed, and the servant was summoned to the Court for enquiry. 
RaT Rai Singh concealed him, and represented that he had absconded. 
For this reason he was lor a time excluded from the honour of paying 
his respects. Later he was restored to favour, and received Sorath in 
fief, and was seconded to the Deccan. He negligently spent some time 
in his home at Bikaner, and even after leaving delayed on the road. 
Though the Emperor sent him a warning, it was of no avail. Salah- 
ud-Dln was appointed to bring him to the Court if he did not go off 
on service. He was obliged to come to the Court, and as he had no 
valid excuse for his perversity, he was for a time excluded from pre- 
sence at the Court. At last in consideration of his past services 
the Emperor pardoned him, and he was again received into favour^. 
In the 45th year when the Emperor was at Burhanpur, and ShaiWi Abul 
Fadl was deputed to Nasik, RaT Rai Singh was nominated to accom- 
pany him. As, however, his son Dalpat was creating a disturbance 
in his home, he was permitt-d to go there. In the 46th year he 
again came to the Court”, and In the 48th year was deputed with 
Prince Sultan Salim on the expedition against the Rana^. During 
the reign of Emperor Akbar he attained the .rank of 4,000, and in- the 
1st year of the accessipn of Emperor Jahangir was promoted to the rank 
of 5,000”. 

When the Emperor (Jahangir) went to the Panjab In- pursuit of 
^usrau, Rai Rai Singh was ordered to follow with the harem. 

1 Op. cit., Text, p. 641. translation, p. 985. 

2 Of. cit.. Text, p. 717, translation, pp. 1068, 1069, 

3 Of. cit.. Text, p, 798, translation, p. 1 196. 

4 Of. cit., Text, p. 822, translation, p. 1233, 

5 THzuk-i-Jahangiri, Rogers & Beveridge's, translation, I, p, 49, 

7 ^ - ' - . ' ■ ■ 
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Without pefinission he left thejti on the toatl, and went to his home. 
In the 2nd, year after the Emperor’s return from Kabul he, at the 
intercession of Sharif Khan Amir*ul-Umara appeared with a cord 
(fauta) round his neck and did homage^. In the yth year, corres- 
ponding to 1021 A.H. (1612 A.D.) he died®. His eldest son 
was Dalpac, who had the rank of 500 during Emperor Akbar’s time. 
In the 36th year he was appointed to assist Kliah Khanan in the 
Tatta (Sindh) campaign, but on the day of battle, he in spite of his 
having a large force with him, out of cowardice looked on as a specta- 
tor from a distance®. In the ^^th year, when Emperor Akbar was 
in the Deccan, and Muzaffar Husain Mirza on account of a quarrel 
with ^wajgl Path Ullah, and want of intelligence absconded, Dalpat 
on the pretence of searching for the Mirza left the army with his men, 
and went home*. In the 46th year his father was appointed to 
chastise him. As he expressed a wish' to return to the Court, the 
Emperor forgave him, and on being summoned he arrived at the 
Court®. In the 3rd year (of Jahangir) he was pardoned at the request 
of Khan Jahan Lodi. After his father’s death when he came to the 
Court from Deccan, he was granted a robe of honour, and the title of 
Ra,r, and was nominated as his father’s successor. 

It is recorded in Jahangtrnama that Ral Ral Singh had another 
son named Sur Singh. Though Dalpat was the Ttka^ son, Ral 
Ral Singh on account of his love for the mother of Sur Singh 
wanted to' make the latter his successor. When Ral Ral Singh’s 
death was reported, Sur Singh foolishly represented that his father 

t Op.,cit.y pp. 130, 131. There is, however, no mention of his appearing 
before die Emperor with a fanta round his neck. 

2 Op. p. 2*6. , 

3 AkbarriSma^ Text, III, p, 609, translation, p. 931 (not 934 as given in 
the Index). 

4 Op, cit„ Text, Pf,770', transladdn, p.' 1 151. ' 

5 Op. at., Text, p, 798, translation, p, 1 196. 

6 Ttka here is used in the sense of heir-apparent. ‘ For the mark on the 
head sec Wilson’s GldsMry, p. 521. 
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had made him his successor and the Ttka. The 

Emperor was displeased with this statenient, and said, “I£ your father 
gave you the we have exalted Dalpat”. With his own hand he 
diew the Ttka on Dalpat s forehead, and granted him his father’s 
home as his fieP. In die yth year Dalpat’s rank was increased by 
500 foot with 500 horse, and he was deputed to assist Mirza Rustam 
SaravT who had been sent as governor of Tatta (Sindh). In the 8th 
year it was reported that he had fought with his younger brother Sur 
Singh, and had been defeated. At the same time Hashim of Khost, 
the Faujdar of that area arrested and brought him to the Court. As 
he had repeatedly behaved improperly, he was capitally punished^. 
As a reward for this service Sur Singh’s rank was advanced by 500 
foot with 200 horse. A separate account of Rao Sur has been 
included. 

(RAJA) rat SINGH SISODIA 
(Vol. II, pp. 297-301). 

• He was the son of Maharaja Bhun son of Rana Aniar SinglP. 
When in the 9ch year® of Emperor Jahangir’s reign, Prince Shah 
Jahan was nominated to the campaign against Rana Aniar Singh, the 
latter being hard pressed knocked at the door of supplication® and 

1 Ttiztfk-i-Jdhangm, Rogers & Beveridge’s translation, I, pp, 217, 218. 
His name in this work is Dalip instead of Dalpat, 

2 Of. cit., pp, 258, 252. 

3 Maa^ir-ul-U mara, Text, II, pp. 21 1, 212. 

4 He is the Rana Unira of Mewar in Tod, Rajasthan (1914 edn.) I, p.278 
et seq. 

5 Prince j^urram was sent in the 8di. year from Ajmer, vide TUzuk-i- 

Jahangm, Rogers & Beveridge’s translation, I, p. 256, but the date according to 
Beni Prasad, History of Jahangir, p. 235 was early in 161-^ whijdl WuJd mean 
the 9th year, ' 5 ■ "v - - ^ i ^ if ' 

. 6 Tuz(tk-i-}ab 2 ngm, Rogers & Beireridge^s translidohi h'pp.* 
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waited on the Pnnee^; Bhim* his son theteaEter distinguished him- 
self in the Piince’s service. He exerted himself in chastising the 
Zamtndar oi Gujarat, and in fighting with the Deccanls. He also 
perfumed valuable services in collecting tributes in Gondwana, 
and gained for himself a name for biravery and courage. When 
dissensions arose between the Emperor and the Prince, he did not give 
up the Prince’s service, and when the latter leaving Bengal started for 
Allahabad, while from the other side, according to the 'orders of 
Emperor Jahangir, Sultan Parviz under the guardianship of Mahabat 
Khan advanced with the imperial forces for dealing with the distur- 
bance, and there was a battle, Bhim behaved bravely, and like a loyaP 
servant gave up his life. Ral Singh after Shah Jahan’s accession came 
to the Court in the i st year, and in spite of his youth was, in consi- 
deration of his father’s services, granted a suitable robe of honour, 
a jewelled sarfSch (a turban ornament), an ornamented dagger, the 
rank of 2,000 with 1,000 horse and the title of Raja. He also 
received a horse, an elephant, and a present of Rs. 20,000 in cash'^. 
In the 5th year he was exalted by an increase of 1,000 with 200 
horse'^ In the 8th vear he was deputed® with Prince Muhammad 
Aurangzlb Bahadur who had been sent to support the troops sent 
to chastise Jujhar Singh. In the 9th year he had an increase^ of 
300 horse, and in the 1 2th year was sent with Prince Data Shikgh 
to Qandahar. In the 14th year he received a drum, and was deputed 
with Sa'Id Khan Zafar Jang for the chastisement of Jagat Singh 
Zamtndar of Janmun who had rebelled. In the 15th year his rank 

1 Op^ cit., p 276. 

2 Bhim was in attendance at the Court when the news of his father’s 
death wai received in the 14th year, vide Rogers & Beveridge. II, p. 123. In 
the 15th year he was granted the title of Raja, op. cit., p. 162. 

3 Iqbdlndma-ujahdngirh pp. 232-234; ghafi l^an, I, pp. 346-356; Beni 
Prasad, Op. cit., pp, 375, 376. 

4 BMshahnama, I, pt, i, p. 195. 

5 Op. cit., p, 421. 

6 Usdshdhndma, I, pt. ii, p. 99. 7 Op. cit., p. 142. 
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was raised^ to 4,000 with 2,000 horse, and was again deputed with 
Prince Dara Shikoh to Qandahar. In the i8th year he was appointed^ 
with ‘All Mardan ]^an Amir-ul-Umara for the conquest of BallA and 
Badal^shan, and afterwards accompanied Prince Murad BaWish to the 
same territory. 

When that Prince after taking Balkh developed a dislike for that 
country and started for the Court, he also came to Peshawar. As the 
men appointed to this expedition were forbidden to cross the Attock, 
he remained^ there. Later he returned to Ball^ and Badakhshan 
with Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb Bahadur, and was victorious in 
every campaign that was assigned to him, against the Ozbegs. On 
the Prince’s return he was permitted from the said province to return 
home. In the 22nd year"^ he was again appointed to the Qandahar 
campaign with Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb Bahadur, and performed 
great deeds there in defeating the Iranians in the company of Rustam 
^an. His rank w\as consequently advanced to 5,000 with 2,500 
horse. Later® he was a second time deputed to the same campaign 
with the said Prince, " but on account of illness remained in Peshawar. 
After the royal cavalcade arrived in that neighbourhood he obtained 
leave to go home. He went a third timje to Qandahar with Prince 
Dara Shikoh, and from there was sent with Rustam ^an to take the 
Bust fort. In the 28th year he went with ‘Allaml Sa'd Ullah Khan 
to demolish Chittor. In the 31st year he went with Mu'azzam Khan 
and others to the Deccan to Prince Muhammad Aurangzlb Bahadur. 
In the battle with the ‘Adil j^anls he did good service. He killed 
his opponent, and after receiving three serious and several minor 
wounds dismounted. A large number of his men were also kjlled. 
As a reward for this loyal service his rank was advanced to. 5,000 
with 4,000 horse and he was granted a special- robe of honour, a 
jewelled sword, an Arab horse with golden saddle, a (male) and a 






1 BSdshShmma, 11, 

2 Of. cit., p. 424. 

4 ‘Amal Salih, III, p. 71. 


3 Of. dt„ p. 463. 
5 - Oft cit., p. 100. 
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female elephant. He was also given an assignment of one lac of 
rupees, and permitted to return home. In the battle between Maha- 
raja Jaswant Singh and Aurangzlb he and a number of his tribesmen 
(Rajputs) were in the right wing of the Raja’s forces. When the 
battle^ began, he bade good bye to his reputation, and fled to his 
iTomeh After the battle with Dara Shikoh he did homage to 
Emperor Aurangzlb". In the second battle with Dara Shikoh; as thd 
excess baggage with some of the Harem were left in the town of Tora, 
he was left there to protect them^ In the and year with Sha ista 
Khan Amir-uI-Umara, and in the 7th year with Mirza Raja Jai Singh 
he was deputed to the Deccan, and as he served loyally and bravely 
in the conquest of Siva (Shlyajl) Bhonsle’s forts and in devastating 
‘Adil ]^an s territories, he was rewarded by his rank being raised to 
5,000 with 5,000 horse of which 500 were two-horse three-horse 
troopers. In the i oth year he again wcnt'‘ to the same country in 
attendance on Prince Muhammad Mu'azzam, and in the 1 6th year, 
corresponding to 1083 A.H. (167a A.D.) he died there. His sons 
Man Singh, Maha Singh and Anup Singh came to the Court, and 
were granted robes of honour^ 


(RAJA) RAJROP 
(Voh 11 , pp. 277-281). 

He was the son of Raja Jagat Singh“ son of Raja Basuh In the 
1 2th« year of Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign he was appointed Faujdar of 
Koh Kangra,, When his father rebelled, he also® joined him against 

1 ^AUmgtrnama, pp, 7o, "7r.- 

2 O/;. at., pp. 141, r4z. 3 Op. p. 305. 

4 Maat±trA-^IUmgirl 1^.61. 5 Of.cit.,p.i2j. 

6 Maat±ir-Hl-Umara, Text. II. pp. 238-241, Beveridge «St Prashad’s tran.-;la- 
tion, I, pp, 726, 727. 

7 - Op. clt.,. pp. 157-160, Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 392, 394. 

;8 Badshahnima, IIP..127, ^ pp.,237, 238. 



the Emperor. After his father’s offences were forgiven, he with his 
father submitted^. In the 19th year after his father’s death he 
received the rank of 1,500 with 1,000 horse, the title of RSja, the 
gift of his home as a fief, and the present of a horse. He also was ^iven 
charge of the wooden fort which his father had built between Sarah 
and Andarab, and which had been placed under his charge. Out of 
the 1,500 horse and a, 000 infantry, which had been fixed as his 
father’s contingent, the pay of 500 horse and 2,, 000 infantry was 
assigned upon the Kabul treasury®. In the same year he was attached 
to Prince Murad Bakhsh, who had been appointed to take Balldi and 
Badakhshan, and after Qandahar he was appointed to protect it with a 
body of troops. Two lacs of rupees were made over to him for carry- 
ing on the affairs of that area®. His rank was raised to 2,000 with 
1,500 horse, and he was presented a jewelled dagger, and a pearl 
necklace*. During that time he had frequent fights with the Ozbegs 
and Alamans — who regularly used to come to the area in parties for 
plunder — and forced them to run away from there. He pursued and 
killed numbers of them. In the 20th year he was exalted by an increase 
of 500 horse and the grant of a druiii. At this time he went from 
Qandahar to Tallqan to wait on Quit] Khan. The Almans came in 
a large force and besieged Qandahar, and started fighting all round. 
One day, when they were drawn up near his camp, he out of his great 
bravery attacked them. There was severe fighting. A number of his 
men lost their lives, and he also received three wounds, but he fought his 
way back to the camp. After that the besiegers becoming disappoint- 
ed raised the siege and left the city. In the 22nd year his rank was 
increased to 2,500 with 2,500 horse, and he was appointed comman- 
dant of the fort of Kahmard in succession to Khalil Beg. In the 25th 
year he had an increase of 500, and was sent with Prince Muhammad 
Aurangzlb Bahadur on the Qandahar campaign*. In the siege of the 



57^ Rajrup 

place he commanded a battery. On return from there he was appoin- 
ted to Kabul with Sulaiman Shikoh. In the 26th year he again^ 
went to Qandahar in attendance on Prince Dara, Shikoh, and in the 
siege of the place exerted himself to his best. In the 29th year, in 
accordance with the orders, he left Kahmard, and having done homage 
at the Court went home. When Data Shikoh after being defeated by 
Emperor Aurangzlb left for Lahore, Raja Rajrup, who in compliance 
with summons prior to the war of succession had started from his 
home, met Dara Shikoh between Delhi and Sirhind. By his fables 
and enchantment he was enmeshed in the net of his companionship®. 
Later, when Data Shikoh after reaching the Capital (Lahore) proceeded 
towards Multan, Rajrup perceiving the signs of failure in his affairs 
left him on the pretence that he would go home, and prepare equip- 
ment^. Afterwards with good intentions he came from his home, 
and on the banks of the river Beis joined I^alll Ullah Khan who was 
pursuing Data Shikoh. Through Khalil Ullih Khan’s recommenda- 
tion he was enlisted in Emperor Aurangzib’s service, and his disgrace 
and evil deeds were forgotten*. His rank was increased to 3,500 
foot and horse, and he was appointed to the thanadan of Chandi® 
on the borders of Srinagar (Garhwai). Sulaiman Shikoh had marched 
from Allahabad, and wanted to proceed to the Panjab via Saharanpur, 
and join his father. On account of the spreading out of ‘Alam- 
gir’s forces he could not do so, and was forced to retire into the hill 
country. ‘ Raja Rajrup was sent to make proper arrangements at the 
foot of the hills and prevent Sulaiman Shikoh from coming out that 
way. Later he joined the Emperor®, and was attached to the van- 
guard of the . tight wing in the second battle with Dara Shikoh. As 
Kokla Pahar was the refuge ot Dara Shikoh’s men, the Raja brought 
out his foot-men — who were experienced hill-climbers, — from the back 

I Op. cit., p. r57. 

X 'AUmgtrnamA, p.. 179. 3 .Op, c/t., pp. 181, 182. 

4 Op. cit., pp. 187, 190, 5 Op, cit., p. 199. 

6 Op, cit., p. 293, 




of Kokla Pahar, and himself femained on horseback ready to support 
them. The enemy perceiving their small number boldly came out 
of their entrenchments, and engaged in battle* The royal officers 
followed closely, and the battle raged for three watches. The entrench- 
ments were still intact, when Dara Shikoh losing heart took to fllght’^. 
As Pritht Pat^ the of Srthagar (Garhwa,!) had, through 

.shorc-sightedness, given refuge in his territory to Sulaiman Shikoh, 
and out of foolish hopes was helping him, the Raja in the 2nd year 
was deputed with a force of the victorious army to Srinagar hills. If 
the said Zammdar ignoring sage counsels persisted in looking after 
Sulaiman Shikoh, he was to devastate his country and eradicate® him* 
As the Zamlndar, out of ignorance and pride, did not give up helping 
Sulaiman Shikoh, Tarblyat Khan and Ra'dandaz Khan were also 
appointed, and they made the Zamlndar s position impossible. He 
in his helplessness turned to the Mlrza Raja (Jai Singh), and made the 
delivering up of that one, who had himself gone into the snare, as the 
means of his pardon. 

In the 4th year, on the transfer of Salyid Shahamat Khan the 
Raja was sent off to look after the boundaries of Qhaznin*, but after 
reaching there he died in the same year, corresponding to 1071 A.H. 
(1660-61 A.D.), Like his father he was not void of courage and 
bravery, and had the right spirit for enduring afflictions and in repen- 
ting of faults. His younger brother Bahar Singh, who with his father 
had performed great deeds in the BadaHjshan campaign, spent a great 
part of his life in the ignorance of holy theism, but in the end of the 


1 Op. cit., pp. 320.327. Also see Har Bilas Sarda, Ajmert Historical 
and Descriptive (Ajmer, 1941), pp. 157, 164, and Plan of the battle on p, 160, 
where Kokla hill is shown. The name of Raja Rajrup is incorrectly given, as 
Ramrup in that work, 

2 The name is Prithi Pat in MaS^j^ir-i-^^Mamgiri, p. 26, but in Khan 

II, p. 723 it is Prithi Singh.. There also it is stated that he was pardoned at the 
request of Raja Jai Singh on his agfqctng m Hand over.Sulaiman Shikoh. 

3 .Op. C(t., p. 42 1., -'^r ■■ 

4 op. cit., p, 625. His death is referred to on p. 647. ' ' , , “ 
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3rd year he obtained from the pious Emperor the light of guidance 
and became converted to Islam, From the threshold of the religious 
minded Caliph he received royal favours, and was given the tide of 
Muricp Khan. For a long time he guarded Ghorband. Up to the 
present day his descendants are in possession of Shahpur 4/ws BharwTn 
their ancestral home“ which is to the w^est of Taragarh, and whoever^ 
be the Raja is called Murid Khan. 

(RAJA) RAJ SINGH KACHWAHA 
(Vol. II, pp. i70'i72). 

He was the sen of Raja Askaran'’, brother of Raja Bihara MaR, 
When the latter became a great favourite of Emperor Akbar, every 
one of his relations also was promoted according to his deserts. Raja 
Askaran® was appointed with Sadiq Kh an in the 2nd year to chastise 
Raja Madhukar Bundela. In the 24th year he was deputed® with 
Raja Todar Mai to the province of Bihar. In the 30th year he was 
promoted’^ to the rank of 1,000, and in the same year was seconded® 
to the Deccan campaign with Khan A'zam Koka. When the Empe- 
ror in the 31st year appointed, two officers to each the Agra 

Snba was assigned® to Raja Askaran and Shaikh Ibrahim. In the 

1 Of. cit; pp. 609, 648, He is mentioned as governor of Kabul in 24tli 
year, MaaMr-i-‘Alamgiri, p. zoy. 

2 There is some confusion here. Raja Basil’s ancestors’ home was NurpQr 
in the fCangra district, while Shahpur is in the Rawalpindi division. BharwTn 
might be Bhcra in Shahpur district, see Imperial Gazetteer, VIII, p. 100. 

3 He is Aiskurn of Tod, Rajasthan (1914 cdn.), II, p. 285. 

if 4 Maa^ir-nlAJmara, Text, II, pp.ni-r 13, Beveridge’s translation, I, pp. 

409-411. 

5 Akbarnama^ Tpxt, III, p, 210, Beveridge’s translation. III, p. 295. 

6 Of. cit.. Text, p, 287, translation, p, 422. 

7 Of,' cit., Text, p, 457, translation, p. 687, 

8 Of, cit.^ Text, p, 464, translation, p, 701. 

9 Op. dr., Text, p. 511, translation, p. 779, 
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33rd year he went with Shahab-ud-Din Ahmad ^an on a punitive 
expedition against Raja Madhukar^. He died at his appointed time. 
Raj Singh was exalted by the grant of the title of Raja, and a suitable 
rank, and was for a long time attached to the Deccan forces. Latcr^ 
he was, at his request, recalled, and arrived at the Court in the 4q,th* 
year. Afterwards he was appointed commandant of the Gwalior fort. 
In the 45th year while the Emperor went to besiege Asir, he came to 
the Presence, and did homage^. In the 47ch year he was deputed'^ 
with Ral Rayan Patr Das for pursuing Bir Singh DEo Bundela, who 
had like a thief co me on the road and murdered Shaikh Abul FadR 
As he exerted himself to extirpate the Bundelas, he in 50th year was 
raised by repeated promotions to the rank of 4,000 with 3,000 horse, 
and the gift of a drum^i In the 3rd year of the reign of Emperor 
Jahangir he was sent to the Deccan, and in the i oth year, correspond- 
ing to 1024 A.H. (1615 A.D.) he died there. His son Ram Das 
was appointed to the rank of 1,000 with 400 horse, and in the lath 
year was exalted by the grant of the title of Raja®. In the end of 
the same year he was promoted to the rank of 1,500 with 700 horse’. 
One of his grandsons, by the name of Parsutam Singh, became® a 
Muslim in the 6th yeaf of Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign, and received 

1 Op. Text, p. 526, translation, p. 803, 

2 Op. dt., Text, p. 751, translation, p. 1122. 

3 Op. cit.. Text, pp. 779, 798, translation, pp. 1166, ii95- 

4 Op. dr., Text, p. 813, translation, p. 1221. 

5 Op, dr., Text, p, 823, translation, p. 1239. His rank was advanced to 

3,500 with 300 horse. In the 50th year on text p. 836, translation, p. 1252, 

it is stated that he was promoted to the rank of 3,000 which is apparently a 
mistake for 4.ooo. 

6 Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, Rogers & Beveridge's translation, I, p, 379. 

7 This and the earlier statement in reference to his rank arc both 
incorrect. Ram Das Kachwaha was promoted to the rank of 3,000 in die 1 st 
year of Jahangir’s reign, op. dr., p. 21. The second reference is to another Ram 
Das, son of Jai Singh who was granted the rank of i, 5 oo with 700 horse, op. dr., 
p. 418. 

8 Badshahnama, I, pt. i, p. 544 - 
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tlic name of Sa’adatmand. He was favoured with the grant of a robe 
of honour, a horse and a sum of money in cash. 


(SAIYID) RAJO^ BARAH 
(Vol. II, pp. 402, 403). 

He was one of the officers of Emperor Akbar and attained the rank 
of 1 ,000. In the 21st year he was deputed® under Kanwar Man Singh 
to chastise the Rana, and in the 29th year® when he was again sent 
with Jagan Nath on a punitive expedition against the Rana, he was 
left with a body of troops at Mandalgarh, while the leader went by 
rapid marches to the headquarters of the Rana. The latter escaped 
along another defile, and started commotion in the royal territory. 
The Saiyid marched forward for a fight, and thus delivered the poor 
peasantry from his depredations. In the 30th year he with Jagan 
Nath again attacked the Rana’s headquarters, and the Rana retreated 
from there. Later, he was attached to Prince Sultan Murad who had 
been appointed Governor of Mai wa. When the Prince in the 36th 
yeat went to the territory of Raja Madhukar for chastising him, and 
by the Emperor’s order returned to Malwa, the Saiyid was'^ left 
behind with a force. Afterwards he was seconded to the Dcccan. 
In the 40th year during the siege of Ahmadnagar when some of the 
enemy approched the royal camp, and injured the quadrupeds, the 
Saiyid, in his loyalty to the salt, opposed them, and fell with some of 
, his brethren in the year 1003 A.H. (1594-95 A.D.). His jdglr was 
- conferred on his sons®. 

1 Bloclimann, Ai'n, 1 (and cdu.), pp. 5or, 502. , 

2 AkbarnSma, Text, Ijt, p. 166, Beveridge's translation, III, p. 237. 

3 Of, cit.. Text, pp. 4^0, 468, translation, pp. 661, 705, 706, 

4 Of, cit,. Text, p. 605, translafioo, p, 923. 

5 Of, cit,. Text, p. 700, translation, p. 1047, 
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|Ram Chand Baghcla 
AM GHAHD BAGHl^A 
ol. II, pp. 134-138). 


sent Jalal ^an QurcliT to 
the Presence. The Raja 
sent TansEn with the ne 
Tan sen arrlveci, the Enipe 
oE dams, equal to two lacd 


He was the Zamlndar oE Bhath^ and one o£ the chleE Rajas oE 
India. Babur® in his speaks o£ three great Rajas, arid the 

Ram Ghand. A Kalawant by the name of 
Tansen — who was the leader of his time In the science of music, and 
who is stated to have had no equal either in regard to his melodious 
voice or his delicate compcisitions^ — was in his Gourt. The Raja greatly 
appreciated his merits an<i was very fond of him. When Emperor 
Akbar heard’ about Tan sen’s accomplishments, he in the 7 th year'"’ 

Raja Ram Ghand and summoned Tansen to 
realizing refusal to be beyond his power, 
cessary paraphernalia and presents. When 
for on the first day presented him two krors 
of current rupees, and became enamoured 
oE his performances. His compositions, many oE which bear Emperor 
Akbar’s name, are current even today. 


1 Bhatli was incorrectly identified by Blochmann, A'in (2nd edn.), I, p. 
G85, as Panna State in Central India, and in this he was followed by Beveridge, 
Akbarnama, translation, II, p. 280, note 2, III, pp. 624, 966, note 5, It was 
what is known now a days as Rewah State in Baghelkhand in Central India, and 
is the second largest state next to Gwalior. In the 15th and i6th century the 
chief of the State “was variously designated as Raja of Bhata or of Panna or of 
Bandhu” sec C. A. Luard, Rewah State Gazetteer (Central India State Gazetteer 
Series IV, Lucknow, 1907), p. i. The name of Ram Ghand is given there as 
Ram Chandra, and he is stated to have ruled from 1 555 " ^ 592 * aod the history 
of his reign is detailed on pp. 15-17. 

2 It has not been possible to trace this reference in Babur’s Memoirs. 
In any case Ram Chand was a contemporary of Akbar and not Babur. 

3 Akbarnama, Text, II, p. 181, Beveridge’s translation, II, pp. 279, 280, see 
Beveridge’s note 4, according to which the passage about the present of a krdr 
of dams to Tansen iti tlie first assembly appears to be taken from Iqbalnama. 
See also Mmtakhab-ut-Tawarikh,.‘X ext, II, p. 335, Lowe’s translation, p, 345. 
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In the Sth year^ wheii Asaf Khan ‘Abdul Majid was deputed to 
conquer Gatha, he first sent a message to Raja Ram Ghaiid to send 
^azi l^an Tanur— who had taken shelter with the Raja-^ to the 
Court, ^otherwise he would be punished for his improper actions. 

with the help 6f Ghazi Kban collecting an army 
o Rajputs and Afghans made preparations for a battle. After much 
fighting Ghazi Plan was killed, and the Raja after his defeat took 
wfuge in the fort of Bandliu. which was the strongest fort of the area. 
A^f iOjan besieged him. Meanwhile, through the mediation of the 
influential Rajas at the Court, it was arranged that the Raja would 
come to the Court, and be enlisted amongst the, royal servants. Hence 
It was decided to withdraw from the conquest of that territory. 

In die 14th year when the officers went to besiege Kalinjar— which 
Raja Ram Chand had purchased _ for a large sum from Bijli Mian the 
adopted son of Pahar Pjan during the days of the Afghan disruption, 
and which had been in his possession ever since— and the garrisori 
were hard pressed, the Raja realizing the hopelessness of the situation 
thought It best to hand over the fort, and coming out of the fort, and 
dirough his agents sent its keys with suitable presents to the Emperor’S 
Court. The Emperor received his agents very graciously, and per- 
mitted them to return". Though the Raja sent his son Bir Bhadra" 
with .yribute and expressed his loyalty, he was too suspicious to come 
iimself. When in the 28th year the Emperor was encamped at 

, I Abdul Majid Asaf Pan was first sent against Raja Ram Chand in the 
n. p, ^48. trandation, p. zzg. He again went there 
the 8th year and defeated Ram Chand. op, cit,. text. pp. 18a, 183. translation, 
„pp. 281.283 Beveridges note i on p. 28a about Bandu is incorrect. The 
places B^idhugarh or Bandhagarh in tabsil Ramnagar in Rewah' State 23“ 40' 
IN., 5 1 3 E.. see Luard, op. cit,, p. po. 

z Akharn^ma, Text. II, pp, 340. 341, translation, pp. 498. 499. Kaliniar 

lies 90 miles W. S, W. of All»ad in the Band.a District, Impend Gazetteer. 
XIV, pp. 310.313. , . 

r L««d, lithe. correct name. In M»ntakhab-Ht- 

givl P- , 3^5. i. wrongly 
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Allahabad, he wished to send an army against the Raja. His son 
through courtiers represented that if some well-known officers were 
appointed to bring the Raja, he would have confidence*^ to present 
himself. Accordingly the Emperor deputed Zain Khan Koka and 
Raja Birbar to conciliate him. He came to the threshold of the^ Cali- 
phate, and did homage; he received a present of 101 horses. 

In the 3 yth year when the Raja died, his son Bir Bhadra, who 
was at the Court, was granted the title of Raja, and permitted to 
return® to his territory. En route he fell down from his palanquin. 
Bleeding Was resorted to as a cure, but his illness increased as a result 
of bathing and washing at improper times, and he died in the 38th 
year, corresponding to 1001 A.H. (1592-93 A.D.). As he was the 
son-in-law of Ral Ral Singh Rathor, the Emperor went to the latter’s 
residence® to condole him. Later when it was reported that the 
Wicked men of the territory had brought forward a minor grandson of 
.Raja Ram Chand by the name of Bikramajit, and making him their 
chief were after creating a disturbance, Rai Patr Das was deputed'* 
to conquer the fort of Bandhu. After arriving there, as the country 


1 Akbarnama, Text, III, p. ,4ao, translation, pp. 624, 625. Raja Ram 
Chand’s arrival at Court, his presents and the gift of 10 1 horses to him are 
mentioned on text, p. translation, pp. 636, 637. 

2 Op. Text, p, 630, translation, pp, 966, 967. 

3 Op. cit., Text, p, 630, translation, p 985. Virbhadra died at Khora. 

4 Raja Patr Das’s appointment is mentioned on text, p. 648, translation, 

p. 997, while Bikramajit’s arrival at the C^Mrt on text, p. 7 i i, translation, p. 
1059, the conquest of the BandhugaeH la^t bn text, p. 728, translation, pp. 1088 
•1089. . , , ^ ,• . , 
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a siege of eight months and some days the fort was captured in the 
42nd year. In the 4ych year Darjudhan^, the Raja’s grandson 
received the title of Raja and was appointed commandant of the fort, 
and Bharat! Chand was made his guardian. After Jahangir came to 
the throne, Raja Araar Singh, a grandson of the Raja, in the 21st year 
desired to wait upon the Emperor. A gracious order was issued, and 
a robe of honour and a horse were sent through Khan Rachor who was 
an officer well versed in the language of the territory”. In the reign 
of Emperor Shah Jahan, in the 8th year, Amar Singh was deputed'^ 
with ‘Abdullah K han Bahadur for the chastisement of the Zamlndtir 
of Ratanpur. Through his instrumentality the Zamlndar had an inter- 
view with the ^an, and later came and did homage. At the time 
of Jujhar Singh Bundela’s rebellion he was'^ with the said Kh an’s 
army. After his death his son Anilp Singh succeeded him. In the 
24th year when Raja Pahar'"’ Singh Bundela, jaglrdar of Churagarh, 
on. the occasion of Hard! Ram the Zamlndar thereof caking refuge with 
Anup Singh — who, after Bandhu was destroyed, had taken up his 
residence at Rewan® (Rewah) 40 kos distant from there — attacked 
Rewah, Anup Singh fled with his family to the hill country of Nathu 
Nathar. In the 30th year he came to the Court with Saiyid Saiabat 
l^an, Governor of Allahabad, and did homage. He was granted a 
robe of honour, a jewelled dagger, an enamelled shield, and the rank 
of 3,000 with 2,000 horse^, and again received Bandhu and ocher 
pacts of his native country in fief. 

1 Op, cit.t Text, p. 788, translation, p. 1180. 

2 IqbalnSma-i-Jah^ngni, pp. 288, 289. The name of the envoy i.s given 
as Kan in the Text, but it is ^han in IqbMnSma and this ha.s been adopted. 

3 Badshabnama, I, pt, ii, p. 75 - 

4 Op. «'f., p. 97. 

5 Bahar Singh of the text should be Pahar Singh Bundela of Orchha, sec 
Luard, op. cit., p. 16, and Orchha State Gazetteer (Vol. VJ of Central India 
State Gaz. Ser. 1907), pp. 31, 32. 

6 Re wan of the Text, should be Rewah, " - 


